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Hon.  Edwabd  Sohobhbck,  President  of  the  Senate: 

Sib. —  Herewith  is  transmitted  the  Annual  Report  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  investigations  of 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  State  Prisons  and  State  Reforms- 
tory  and  Correctional  Institutions,  which  include  recommendations 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
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Yours  respectfully 

JOHN  H.  DELANEY 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
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One  Story  Dormitory  with  High  Peaked  Roof. 


Waste  In  Roofs  and  One  Story  Extensions,  Kings  Park. 
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Manhattan  State  Hospital 
Buildings  which  have  lieen  measured  for  reconstruction 


?  Roofs,  Manhattan  State  Hospitai 


By  remodelling  these  buildings  another  floor  can  be  added  and  capacity 

increased  50  per  cent,  as  shown  in  plate  drawing  in  this  report  - — ■•■ 
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GENERAL     INTRODUCTION    TO     REPORT     ON 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

MADE    BY    TEE    DEPARTMENT    OF 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 


Investigations  of  tlic  financial  and  administrative  affairs  of 
many  of  the  State  institutions  were  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  during  the  year  of  1914. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  fourteen  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  were  thoroughly  audited  by  the  accountants  of  the  staff 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  accountant. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  business  and  internal 
administration  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  necessities  of  the  institu- 
tions in  regard  to  buildings  and  equipment,  were  subjects  of 
special  inquiry  by  experienced  and  competent  membors  of  the 
regular  and  consulting  staff. 

The  administration  of  the  prisons,  correctional  and  reformatory 
institutions  was  investigated  in  minute  detail  by  the  chief  exam- 
iner of  the  Department  and  his  assistants. 

The  reports  of  these  investigations  are  presented  in  this  volume 
in  six  divisions,  namely : 

(1)  Summary,  prepared  by  AVood  Drake  Loudoun,  0.  1*.  .V., 
chief  accountant  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy, 
of  the  accounting  investigation  of  the  State  hospitals,  and  a 
description  of  the  new  system  installed. 

(2)  Detailed  reports  of  the  investigations  of  the  fourteen 
State  hospitals  made  by  staff  of  accountants,  examiners,  engineers 
and  inspectors  of  the  Department. 

(3)  Special  report  on  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  by 
Miss  Mabel  E.  McCalmont,  hospital  consultant,  and  former  super 
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intendent  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Hospital  Construction 
and  Equipment  for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  former  supervising 
nurse,  Bureau  of  Health  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(4)  Report  on  the  problems  of  State  hospital  construction  pre- 
pared by  Albert  L.  Brockway,  architectural  advisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Chapter  of  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

(5)  Report  of  an  investigation  of  the  prisons,  reformatories 
and  penal  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  prepared  by  Charles 
H.  Jackson,  L.L.B.,  chief  examiner  of  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy.  Mr.  Jackson's  report  contains  a  summary 
of  the  conditions  found  in  the  State  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  life  of  the  prisoners  and  the  actual 
conditions  found  at  each  institution. 

(6)  Short  description  of  purpose  and  total  expenditure  during 
last  fiscal  year  of  all  state  charitable  institutions, 

The  investigation  of  the  State  institutions  was  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Gowanda  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Although 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  was  created  in  May, 
1913,  a  staff  was  not  secured  until  January,  1914,  owing  to  the 
delays  attendant  upon  holding  civil  service  examinations  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  preparation  of  eligible 
lists  from  which  to  make  appointments.  The  examinations  were 
begun  immediately  when  the  staff  was  secured. 

Investigation  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 

The  first  matter  given  consideration  was  an  investigation  into 
the  merits  of  charges  of  misconduct,  filod  by  citizens  with  the 
Governor,  against  the  superintendent  of  Gowanda  State  Hospital, 
and  charges  of  dereliction  of  duty  against  the  board  of  managers 
of  that  institution  for  failing  to  remove  the  superintendent. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Buffalo  and  as  a  result  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  resigned  and  two  new  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  board  of  managers.  It  was 
established  by  this  investigation  that  the  superintendent  had  been 
a  voluntary  patient  in  an  inebriate  sanitarium  and  that  certain 
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members  of  the  board  of  managers  bad  visited  him  there  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  hospital,  but  had  continued  him  in 
charge  of  the  institution. 

A  force  of  accountants  and  examiners  was  put  at  work  on  the 
books  of  this  institution  and  made  a  complete  audit  of  the  financial 
affairs.  This  audit  disclosed  that  many  important  records  were 
kept  in  a  careless  manner,  and  that  the  so-called  cost  data  regard- 
ing farm  operation  and  other  activities  were  worthless. 

After  the  investigation  of  Gowanda  State  Hospital,  the  staff 
of  accountants  was  divided  into  squads  and  the  systematic  investi- 
gation of  all  the  other  hospitals  was  begun,  and  continued  until 
November.  At  the  same  time  the  extensive  investigations  of 
administrative  features  were  in.  progress.  Some  comprehension 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be  obtained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  the  group  of  State  hospitals  expended  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars  during  the  last  fiscal  year ;  fed,  clothed 
and  cared  for  thirty-three  thousand  insane  persons ;  required  more 
than  six  thousand  employees  to  operate;  and  were  scattered  from 
Buffalo  on  the  west  to  the  outer  part  of  Long  Island  on  the  east, 
from  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north  to  the  Pennsylvania  line 
on  the  south. 

The  following  table  shows  these  features  in  detail: 


HOSPITAL 

Location 

Number  of 
inmates 

Amount 

Utiea 

1,425 
2,325 
3,179 
2,080 
2,060 
2,375 
2,010 
1,475 
1,150 
4,100 
810 
6,000 
4,800 
63 

(345,547  30 

Nnar  Kocheatar 

Pouftbkeepaie 

488,490  05 

682,822  03 

409,874  59 

417,519  41 

497,228  21 

Near  Buffalo 

Long  ldaud 

234,251  17 

819,843  27 

Long  Island 

920,586  50 

32,852  |  $8,727,451  73 
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The  staff  of  accountants  was  not  large  enough  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  all  the  twenty-eight  institutions  in  the  charitable  and 
prison  group,  although  some  investigations  were  begun. 

Method  of  Conducting  the  Accounting  Examination! 

Generally,  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  who  were  assigned  to  investigate  the 
institutions  made  an  examination  of  some  twelve  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  subjects  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Audit  of  cash  funds  of  the  hospital. 

(2)  Audit  of  patients'  property,  cash  funds. 

(3)  Pay-rolls. 

(4)  Cost  of  administration. 

(5)  Inspection  of  ward  service. 

(6)  Inspection  of  number  and  work  of  employees  and  attend- 
ants in  departments. 

(7)  Care  of  patients'  property. 

(8)  Reimbursing  patients'  accounts. 

(9)  Accounts  of  the  committees  and  guardians  of  patients' 
estates. 

(10)  The  receipt  and  delivery  of  supplies. 

(11)  Inventory  of  supplies. 
(IS)  Purchase  of  supplies. 

(13)  Farm  accounting. 

(14)  Hospital  industrial  accounts. 

(15)  Medical  records. 

(16)  Cost  of  maintenance  of  the  superintendent  and  staff. 

(17)  Inspection  of  food. 

(18)  Fire  hazards. 

(I!l)   Mechanical  equipment  and  operation  of  power  plant. 

In  making  their  examinations  the  accountants  were  directed  to 
make  note  of  any  successful  methods  of  accounts,  record  keeping 
or  administration  that  were  found  at  any  State  hospital.     The 
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object  of  the  examination  was  not  destructive  criticism,  but,  rather, 
a  search  for  the  actual  facte  so  that  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment could  be  made  to  cover  all  the  features  of  the  business 
operations  of  the  State  hospitals. 

An  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  the  State  hospitals 
covered  a  number  of  similar  points  in  each  hospital  and  in  addi- 
tion other  subjects  and  the  system  of  business  operation  were  in- 
vestigated at  individual  hospitals  according  to  the  peculiar  features 
of  each  institution. 

It  was  found  that  no  two  hospitals  had  the  same  system  of 
keeping  accounts  so  that  no  routine  could  be  followed  in  making 
the  examinations.  A  force  of  from  two  to  six  men  was  assigned 
to  each  hospital,  and  the  examination  consumed  from  one  week 
to  six  weeks,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the 
condition  of  the  accounts. 

The  reports  which  follow  contain  only  statements  of  fact.  They 
represent  the  conditions  found  by  the  examiners  and  particularly 
point  out  the  defects  in  the  system.  All  points  of  difference  in 
doing  the  same  work  found  among  the  fourteen  hospitals  arc 
noted,  and  the  defects  and  weaknesses  discovered  are  presented. 

The  statements  published  in  the  detailed  reports  are  conserva- 
tive, they  do  not  represent  all  the  points  observed  by  the  examiners 
but  give  typical  examples.  To  publish  all  of  the  criticism  and 
observation  would  only  result  in  duplication  and  reiteration  of  the 
same  points  in  the  reports  of  the  examination  of  practically  all 
of  the  hospitals. 

Points  of  Excellence  in  Various  Institutions 

Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island  was  found  to  he 
particularly  well  managed.  The  defects  that  were  encountered 
at  a  large  number  of  other  hospitals  owing  to  lack  of  business 
management  or  system  were  not  found  at  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital.     The  forms  in  use  at  Manhattan  were  decidedly  in 
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advance,  in  many  particulars,  of  the  forms  found  at  other  institu- 
tions. The  records,  the  filing  and  the  accounting,  the  purchas- 
ing, the  receipt  and  delivery  of  supplies,  and  the  industrial  opera- 
tions were  officially  recorded  and  well  conducted  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital. 

The  care  of  patients'  property  at  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
was  particularly  to  be  commended.  With  over  5000  patients  in 
this  institution  it  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  obtain  the 
complete  medical  records,  the  complete  personal  property  records 
and  the  actual  personal  property  and  trintets  and  cash  of  any 
patient.  This  was  not  true  at  any  other  institution.  The  forms 
in  use  for  a  number  of  the  operations  of  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  were  taken  as  a  model  for  all  the  other  hospitals  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy. 

TJtica  State  Hospital  presented  what  was  considered  the  best 
method  of  operating  the  farm  and  the  industrial  activities  of  any 
institution  visited.  A  number  of  the  methods  found  in  use  at 
Ctica  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  hospitals  as  the  result  of  this 
investigation. 

The  Central  Islip  State  Hospital  presented  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  efficient  and  economical  management  found  anywhere 
and  some  of  the  features  in  use  at  Central  Islip  State  Hospital 
will  be  followed  hereafter  by  other  institutions  as  the  result  of 
these  investigations. 

The  kitchen  arrangements,  operation  and  accounting  at  the 
Kings  Park  State  Hospital  were  considered  among  the  best 
examined  and  all  of  the  hospitals  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  having 
some  of  these  features  called  to  their  attention  through  this  in- 
vestigation. The  steward  of  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  had 
devised  a  method  of  keeping  an  exact  record  of  the  food  consumed 
and  wasted,  day  by  day.  This  was  considered  a  very  admirable 
feature. 
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Rochester  State  Hospital  presented  one  of  the  beat  examples  of 
economical  management  combined  with  abundant  food  for  the 
inmates  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  institution  is  operated 
conservatively  and  the  accounts  were  particularly  well  kept,  al- 
though tie  system  was  defective. 

At  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  the  care  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
the  buildings  was  especially  marked.  This  institution  afforded 
several  examples  that  could  be  followed  with  profit  by  the  other 
hospitals. 

While  the  accounts  at  the  Buffalo  and  Middletown  State  Hos- 
pitals suffered  from  the  prevailing  lack  of  system,  the  desire  for 
improvement  and  the  ready  acceptance  of  suggestions,  once  the 
defects  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  and 
steward,  was  particularly  evident  The  efficiency  of  these  two 
institutions  has  improved  considerably  during  the  past  year. 

The  State  Hospital  Commission  composed  of  Andrew  D. 
Morgan,  chairman,  Fred  N.  Parker  and  Dr.  James  \r.  May, 
offered  many  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  this  examination,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Commission  and  its  employees  was  given 
in  tho  work  of  revising  the  accounting  system  at  all  of  the  State 
hospitals.  The  State  Hospital  Commission  also  took  prompt  action 
on  the  investigation  of  complaints. 

Special  Investigations  of  Administrative  Efficiency 

Several  defects  in  the  administrative  system  were  discovered 
by  the  accountants  in  their  financial  investigations.  This  resulted 
in  a  broader  investigation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  inmates, 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  the  industrial  conditions,  the 
educational  systems,  and  other  administrative  features  of  State 
institutions,  in  some  instances,  in  advance  of  the  accounting  ex- 
aminations which  had  been  planned. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Department,  special  experts  were 
called   in  from  time  to  time  to  make  examinations  of  certain 
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features  of  hospital  management.  These  experts  included  a  meat 
inspector  from  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  au  agricul- 
tural expert  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  the  milk. 

A  special  examination  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Albert 
L.  Brockway,  architectural  advisor  to  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  covering  the  problems  of  reconstructing  hospital 
buildings  so  as  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  the  institutions. 
This  examination  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  hospitals  in 
the  Metropolitan  district,  including  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  and 
Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Careful  and  detailed  measurements 
were  made  of  the  buildings  at  these  places,  construction  plans 
were  worked  out  and  architectural  drawings  prepared,  some  of 
which  are  included  in  this  volume.  The  plans  have  been  adopted 
by  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  the  Comptroller,  the  Governor 
and  the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals. 

An  examination  of  the  coal  consumption  and  the  condition  of 
the  power  plant  and  sanitary  and  heating  equipment  at  each  of 
the  hospitals  was  made  by  the  engineering  force  of  the  Department. 

A  special  study  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  was 
made  by  Miss  Mabel  E.  McCalmont,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Department,  and  special  hospital  expert. 

Two  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  food  experts  in 
March,  1914,  made  an  inspection  of  the  food  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  all  the  State  hospitals.  Their  reports  led  to  a  series 
of  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  was  repre- 
sented, at  eight  hospitals  during  the  summer  of  1914,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Jackson,  chief  examiner  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  conducting  the  cross  examination  of  witnesses. 
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The  investigation  of  administrative  features  by  the  chief  exam- 
iner covered  the  following  institutions : 
Sing  Sing  Prison  for  Men. 
Auburn  Prison  for  Men. 
Auburn  PriBon  for  Women. 
Great  Meadow  Prison  for  Men. 
Clinton  Prison  for  Men. 

Dannemora  State  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane. 
State  Reformatory  for  Men  at  Elmira. 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 
House  of  Refuge  for  Boys  at  Randall's  Island. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Industry. 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 

Revision  of  Accounting  Forms  in  Use  in  the  State  Hospitals 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  fourteen  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  was  represented  at  a  conference  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  with  the  superintendents,  the  stewards  and  members 
of  boards  of  managers,  which  was  held  in  Albany. 

The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  addressed  the 
conference  and  mentioned  some  of  the  points  that  had  been  brought 
out  in  the  investigation  showing  the  almost  total  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  methods  prevailing,  and  stated  that  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  institutions  wore  caring  for  33,000  patients  and  worn 
expending  over  $7,000,000  a  year,  the  hospitals  were  well  man- 
aged, broadly  speaking,  hut  that  there  were  many  details  which  re- 
quired improvement. 

He  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  with  the 
accountants  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  revis- 
ing the  forms,   books  and  records  in  use.      Such  a   committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of: 
Dr.  James  V.  May  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 
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Dr.  William  Mabon,   Superintendent  of  the  Manhattan   State 

Hospital. 
Dr.  It.  H.  Hutchings,   Superintendent  of  St. ,  Lawrence  State 

Hospital. 
Dr.  Maurice  E.   Ashley,  Superintendent  of  Middletown  State 

Hospital. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Moaher,  Steward  of  Utica  State  Hospital. 
Mr.  C.  L.  West,  Steward  of  Rochester  State  Hospital. 
Mr.  George  P.  Watson,  Steward  of  Manhattan  State  Hospital. 
Mr.  Wood  Drake  Loudoun,   Chief  Accountant,   Department  of 

Efficiency  and  Economy. 
Mr.  John  H.  Whitney,  Expert  Accountant  of  the  Department  of 

Efficiency  and  Economy. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Kyle,  Auditor  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 
The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

The  Committee  worked  for  several  weeks  and  finally  agreed 
upon  a  complete  set  of  uniform  and  standard  books,  records, 
requisitions,  receipts,  farm  accounting,  blank  envelopes  for  pa- 
tients' property  and  other  fonns  to  cover  all  of  the  manifold 
operations  of  all  of  the  institutions  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  tliis  work,  11,") 5  form  numbers,  represent- 
ing practically  as  many  separate  forms,  books,  reports  and  blanks 
were  available  for  use  in  the  State  hospitals.  Seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  found  to  be  in  actual  and  regular  use  at  the 
time  of  the  examination  in  these  fourteen  institutions.  The  same 
work  was  done  at  practically  every  hospital,  the  same  records  had 
to  be  kept,  and  yet,  no  two  institutions  had  a  precisely  similar 
method.  The  committee  on  standardization  reported  in  January 
of  this  year,  and  the  result  of  its  work  was  the  recommendation 
and  acceptance  by  all  of  a  uniform  system,  consisting  of  about 
one-fourth  the  number  of  forms  that  had  formerly  been  in  use. 

Through  the  installation  of  this  standard  system  it  will  he  pos- 
sible hereafter  to  make  an  audit  of  the  books  of  any  institution 
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in  a  very  short  time,  to  make  a  comparison  of  cost  for  the  same 
work  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  hospitals  and  to  give 
accurate  data  and  records  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of 
the  State  regarding  the  operation  of  these  institutions. 

Improvement  in  Administration  and  Food  Supplied  to  the  Patients 

at  the  State  Hospitals 

No  successful  private  corporation  that  had  fourteen  branches 
scattered  throughout  New  York  Stnte  and  expending  nearly 
$7,000,000  a  year  would  fail  to  maintain  an  adequate  inspection 
force  to  keep  a  constant  check  upon  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
The  State  Hospital  Commission  has  been  handicapped  by  having 
only  two  inspectors  and  a  traveling  auditor  to  make  the  audits  and 
inspections  of  supplies  required.  Many  of  the  evils  disclosed  by 
tliG  examination  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
were  plainly  the  result  of  insufficient  inspection.  The  employees 
had  grown  careless  and  inattentive,  and  the  operations  that  were 
not  subject  to  public  inspection  were  neglected. 

The  inspections  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
administered  a  tonic  which  the  hospitals  sadly  needed.  The 
hospital  officials  were  frequently  confronted  with  facts  existing 
in  their  own  institutions  of  which  they  had  not  been  informed. 
The  hospital  employees  knew  that  they  were  observed,  and  in 
many  cases  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  service  resulted 
from  the  investigation. 

Inspection  of  the  ward  service  to  locate  the  number  of  nurses 
and  attendants  who  were  actually  on  duty  disclosed  many  shirkers 
and  absentees.  It  was  noticed  in  many  instances  that  the  number 
of  absentees  was  reduced  appreciably  at  each  succeeding  inspection 
of  an  institution. 

Hospital  employees  on  the  witness  stand  admitted  repeatedly 
that  they  considered  the  inspections  were  necessary,  and  that  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  food  had  resulted  from  the 
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attention  given  tliia  subject  during  the  year.  In  some  cases  the 
hospital  employees  testified  that  the  complaints  about  the  food 
served  the  patients  had  decreased  or  ceased  altogether  as  a  result 
of  the  expert  attention  given  to  this  feature  following  the 
inspection. 

Overcrowding  Problem  Solved  for  the  State  Hospitals 

One  of  the  greatest  economies  effected  through  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  the  State  hospitals 
was  in  the  solution  found  for  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 
Recommendations  of  the  department  on  this  subject  are  contained 
in  the  hospital  report  of  A.  L.  Brockway,  architectural  advisor. 
The  Department  offered  a  method  of  reconstructing  the  existing 
buildings  at  a  number  of  the  hospitals  which  would  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  patients  at  an  average  cost  of  $250  each  instead 
of  the  prevailing  cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  greatest  waste  in 
the  State  hospitals  has  been  the  waste  involved  in  the  extravagant 
and  unsuitable  buildings  erected.  The  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  has  devised  a  means  of  preventing  this  waste  in 
the  future  and  of  overcoming  the  mistakes  of  the  past  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Appropriations  Recommended  to  be  Reduced  as  Remit  of  Investiga- 
tion of  State  Institutions 

The  examinations  of  the  various  institutions  enabled  the  De- 
partment of  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  its  report  on  the  budget 
to  recommend  reductions  in  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
amounting  to  $423,062  less  than  the  requests  for  appropriations 
filed  oy  these  institutions. 

The  appropriations  requested  by  the  penal  institutions  amounted 
to  $1,499,000.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1915-1910,  recommended  by  this  Department,  is  $1,482,787, 
a  reduction  of  $16,213. 

The  appropriations  requested  by  the  charitable  institutions  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  amount  to  $3,279,310.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  this  Department  is  $3,089,080,  a  reduction  of 
» 180,030.' 
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The  appropriations  requested  by  the  State  hospitals  amount  to 
$7,501,839.  The  amount  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  is  $7,285,620,  a  reduction  of  $216,219. 

This  total  of  requests  and  appropriations  recommended  includes 
only  the  items  to  be  contained  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  and 
Supply  Bill  alone,  and  does  not  include  special  appropriations 
requested  for  building  operations  and  similar  matters.  The 
reductions  are  based  in  each  case  upon  careful  analysis  and  ex- 
amination of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  upon  actual  conditions  at  the  institutions,  disclosed  by 
examination. 

By  this  work  on  appropriations,  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  has  made  possible  a  saving  to  the  State  of  more 
than  twice  the  entire  cost  of  its  administration,  as  well  as  having 
improved  conditions  in  the  institutions  generally. 

Uniform  System  of  Cost  Accounting  Necessary 

In  auditing  the  farm  accounts  and  the  industrial  accounts  at 
the  State  hospitals  the  expert  accountants  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  held  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
patients  at  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shops  should  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  manufacture.  Scores  of 
patients  are  kept  busy  at  every  hospital  working  in  the  fields, 
sewing  in  tailoring  shops,  operating  machinery,  stoking  fires, 
making  shoes,  making  mattresses  and  other  articles.  The  practice 
in  the  hospitals  has  been  to  include  only  cost  of  material  and 
the  wages  paid  to  the  employees  in  charge  of  the  farms  and  in- 
dustries without  regard  to  the  number  of  patients  engaged  in 
the  operation. 

In  many  instances  it  was  found  that  if  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  patients  was  included  in  the  farm  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions these  accounts  would  show  that  these  industrial  activities 
were  iinprofitable  in  almost  every  case.    The  hospital  authorities 
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assert  that  the  coat  of  supporting  the  patients  who  work  in  these 
industries  should  not  be  charged.  They  assert  that  the  institution 
would  be  obliged  to  support  these  patients  whether  they  worked 
or  not,  and  that  work  is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  contention  of  the  hospital  authori- 
ties. "  Working  patients"  as  they  are  called,  cannot  be  driven; 
they  cannot  be  punished  for  refusing  to  work.  They  can,  and 
frequently  do,  throw  down  their  tools  or  implements  in  the  middle 
of  a  task  and  quit  work.  The  majority  of  patients  are  ho  defective 
that  they  cannot  work  systematically  or  efficiently.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  patients  produce  something.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
labor  of  the  patients  amounts  to  very  little,  even  considering  the 
small  amount  of  work  they  may  do.  In  all  cases,  it  is  less  than  one 
dollar  a  day,  and  some  method  of  making  -a  calculation  of  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  a  patient  should  be  included  in  the  hospital 
system. 

In  commercial  manufacturing,  in  many  lines,  a  piece  work 
method  of  payment  has  been  successfully  carried  out ;  in  other 
lines  an  hourly  rate  is  the  basis  of  determining  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. The  hospitals  could  keep  records  which  would  show 
the  amount  of  work  per  hour  done  by  the  patients  and  make 
allowance  for  the  exact  amount  of  work  performed  by  each 
patient. 

The  present  method  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
products  made  by  the  patients  during  a  year.     Examination  of 

these  estimates  in  a  number  of  instances  disclosed  that  they  were 
inaccurate  and  worthless. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Insane 

A  particularly  interesting  section  of  this  report  is  contributed 
by  Miss  M.  E.  McCalmont,  consulting  advisor  in  hospital  man- 
agement, who  was  commissioned  to  study  the  medical  features  of 
the  hospital  treatment,  and  also  the  details  of  management,  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  trained  hospital  manager.  Her  criticisms 
illuminate  many  points  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  any 
inexperienced  investigator. 

Discussing  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  the  State  hospitals, 
Miss  McCalmont  says: 

"  And  out  of  all  this  comes  a  mass  of  diagnoses  and  reams  of 
elaborated  case  records,  but  how  much  real  treatment  of  in- 
sanity ! 

"  Would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  acknowledge  them  [the 
hospitals]  for  the  present  to  be  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  for  the  study  of  insanity?" 

Miss  McOalmont's  report  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  little 
treatment  of  insanity  in  the  New  York  State  institutions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  York  institutions  for  the  insane 
have  nothing  of  a  hospital  character  except  a  name.  They  are 
as  much  custodial  asylums,  today  as  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

State  Prison  System  Should  be  Reorganized 

An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  prisons,  reformatories  and 
correctional  institutions  was  made  by  the  chief  examiner  of  the 
Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  the  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  a  special  report  contained  in  this  volume.  A  thought- 
ful study  of  this  report  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of 
dealing  with  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  State  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  ineffective  in  operation,  if  such  a  haphazard  method 
can  be  designated  a  system  at  all.  There  is  a  routine  of  every- 
day life  in  the  prisons,  but  no  systematic  plan  of  operation.  In 
some  prisons  dungeon  cells  and  bad  food  brutalize  the  inmates, 
while  in  others  the  efforts  of  sentimentalists  have  produced  a  con- 
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are  continuously  agitating  in  favor  of  more  privileges  for  the 
criminal  population.  The  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  their 
efforts  would  be  to  make  crime  attractive  aa  a  means  of  securing 
an  idle  and  comfortable  living  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  One 
prison  in  this  State  appears  to  be  a  prison  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  occupants  must  sleep  and  eat  there. 

In  my  judgment,  the  prison  system  of  the  State  should  be 
established  upon  the  basis  of  WORK.  Every  convict  should  earn 
hie  living  while  in  prison.  Sanitary  cells,  good  food  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  recreation  should  be  furnished,  but  the  sentence 
of  "imprisonment  at  hard  labor"  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
The  prisons  of  this  State  should  be  self-sustaining  through  their 
industries,  and  no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  lazy  and  rebellious 
convicts.  It  is  time  to  check  the  development  of  maudlin  senti- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  crime.  The  idea  that  these  convicts  are 
merely  unfortunate  victims  of  social  conditions  is  erroneous.  They 
are  almost  all  vicious,  lazy  degenerates,  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  brute  in  mentality,  glorying  in  their  criminal  achievements, 
and  returning  to  the  company  of  their  kind  as  soon  as  released 
from  the  prisons.  Society  owes  no  consideration  to  such  as  these. 
They  should  be  put  at  labor  early  in  the  morning  and  kept  at 
labor  at  least  as  long  as  a  law-abiding  man  must  work  to  support 
his  family.  Any  special  privileges  should  be  only  the  just  reward 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  or  superior  quality  of  work. 

The  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  present  a  different 
problem.  These  should  be  educational  in  the  broadest  sense,  and 
immediate  reorganization  is  necessary. 

JOHN  H.  DELANEY, 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 
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REVIEW     OF     EXAMINATION     OF     ACCOUNTING 

METHODS   IN   OPERATION   IN   THE    VARIOUS 

STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  CARE 

OF  THE  INSANE 


By  Wood  Deake  Lohdoux,  C.  P.  A.,  N.  Y, 

Chief  Accountant,  New  York  Department  of  Efficiency  and 

Economy 

January  15,  1915 
Herewith  is  submitted  a  review  of  the  audits  and  examina- 
tions made  of  the  fourteen  State  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  nine  of  the  .institutions  a 
complete  examination  was  made.  In  one  of  the  remaining  five, 
the  incomplete,  ill-kept  and  unsatisfactory  records  prevented  a 
complete  examination.  The  examination  of  four  institutions  was 
not  completed. 


Management  of  Hospitals  a  Great  Task 
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While  the  reports  present  criticis 
institutions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mir 
small   undertaking,   viz. :   the  sarin 

mentally  incapacitated  to  care  for  themselves,  and  the  direction 
of  a  force  of  6,147  employees,  a  force  which  is  continually  chang- 
ing during  the  year.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  favorable  comment 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  cash  funds  at  the  institutions  have 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  notwithstanding  the  inefficiency 
of  the  methods  of  accounting. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  there  was  ex- 
pended from  the  appropriation  for  maintenance  amounting  to 
$6,592,664.31,  the  sum  of  $6,551,417.87.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  inventory  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year  indicated,  and  the  inventory  on  hand  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institutions,  excluding  the  cost 
of  the  Administration  Commission,  at  Albany,  was  $6,458,924.26, 
which,  based  upon  the  average  population  of  31,341,  gives  a  per 
capita  cost  of  $206.09  for  maintaining  the  institutions  as  a  whole, 
[51 
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The  magnitude  of  this  enterprise  can  be  best  judged  when  it  is 
understood  that  of  the  total  of  $8,458,924.30,  the  sum  of  $363,- 
202.85  was  for  officers'  salaries ;  $2,420,853.89  for  wages ;  $2,063,- 
709.80  for  provisions,  and  the  balance  of  $1,611,157.76  for  various 
items  such  as  stores,  commutations,  repairs,  clothing,  furniture, 
books,  stationery,  fuel  and  light,  medical  supplies,  etc. 

Per  Capita  Cost 

The  per  capita  cost  for  maintaining  the  several  institutions 
(Mohansic  State  Hospital  excepted)  varies  greatly,  that  at  Long 
Island  State  Hospital  being  $251.02,  and  at  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  $194.09.  Mohansic  State  Hospital  is  excepted  for  the 
reason  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  that  institution  is  abnormally 
large,  namely,  $627.80.  This  institution,  which  has  not  been 
completed,  has  no  hospital  buildings,  the  few  patients,  sixty  in 
number,  occupying  cottages  or  farm  houses,  which  have  been  re- 
paired and  altered  to  meet  conditions.  The  delay  in  constructing 
proper  buildings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  complaint  was  made  by 
the  city  of  New  York  that  such  an  institution  and  its  occupation 
would  tend  to  pollute  the  contributing  streams  to  the  Croton  aque- 
duct. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission must  have  known  that  it  would  be  some  years  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made  to  build,  a  superintendent,  staff  and  assist- 
ants have  been  retained  there  to  care  for  the  very  small  number 
of  patients. 

From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Mohansic  Hospital  site  in  1909,  to  the  year  1913, 
approximately  $500,000  has  been  expended  for  all  purposes.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Hospital  Commission,  knowing  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  time  when  the  proper  buildings  could  be  con- 
structed, should  have  discontinued  the  maintenance  cost  and  trans- 
ferred the  patients  to  some  other  institution. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  each  institution  is  given  below : 

Utica    $205   14 

Willard 200  70 

Hudson  River  213  84 

Middletown    200  46 

Buffalo  199  86 

Binghamton   208  78 

St.  Lawrence   220  33 
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Rochester    $210  40 

Gowanda 203  22 

Mohansic    627  80 

King*  Park    207  65 

Long  Island .  .■ 251  02 

Manhattan. .' 194  09 

Central  Ielip   , 198  72 


The  average  per  capita  cost  of  all  hospitals,  $206.09,  is  made 
up  of  the  following  items : 

Item  Per  capita 

Salaries    of    officers:    superintendent,    physicians    and 

steward $11   59 

Wages  of  employees:  bookkeeper,  clerks,  storekeepers, 

attendants,  nurses  and  other  employees 77  24 

Provisions :  food  supplies 65  84 

General  supplies:  household  utensils,  etc 3  88 

Commutations :  amount  paid  employees  in  lieu  of  main- 
tenance     3  59 

Ordinary  repairs   3  06 

Farm  and  grounds 4  54 

Clothing 5  91 

Furniture  and  bedding 4  00 

Books  and  stationery 1  07 

Fuel  and  light 19  35 

Medical  supplies ' 0  78 

Miscellaneous  expenses  4  43 

Transportation  of  inmates:  when  transferred  from  one 

institution  to  another 0  86 


Dr.  May  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  states  that  from 
data  furnished  by  the  several  institutions  in  the  fall  of  1913,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  feeding  was  sixteen  cents  a  day  for 
patients  and  twenty-two  cents  a  day  for  employees.  Investiga- 
tions by  this  Department  proved  to  the  contrary.  The  matter 
was  carefully  considered  at  Kings  Park  and  Long  Island  State 
Hospitals.  At  the  former  an  analytical  test  of  provisions  (Esti- 
mate No,  3)  of  deliveries  on  requisition  during  four  selected 
months,  one  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  ended  September  30, 
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1913,  of  food  supplied  through  the  six  groups  of  kitchens,  showed 
that  the  per  capita  cost  for  the  food  supplied  the  superintendent, 
steward  and  clerical  employees,  ranged  from  thirty  cents  to  forty- 
one  cents  a  day ;  the  staff,  which  included  meals  served  to  visitors 
eighty-three  cents  a  day;  and  patients  and  attendants  fourteen 
cents  a  day.  If,  out  of  the  total  number  of  patients  and  attend- 
ants in  the  last  division,  the  per  capita  allowance  for  the  attend- 
ants is  twenty-two  cents  a  day,  as  stated  by  the  Hospital  Commis- 
sion, the  amount  left  for  tie  patients  is  actually  about  eleven 
cents  a  day.  At  Long  Island  State  Hospital  a  per  capita  per 
diem  of  ten  and  one-half  cents  was  obtained. 

Deductions  from  facts  presented  in  the  several  reports  of  ex- 
aminations made  of  State  insane  institutions  show  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  was  increased  in  1913,  $16.34  over 
1911  and  $2.63  over  1912.  Assuming  the  average  population  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  to  be,  as  stated,  31,341,  the 
total  increased  cost  for  the  year  1913  over  1911,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  like  number,  would  be  $512,111.94,  divided  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  wages  —  per  capita  cost  $11.75,  amount  $368,256.75 ; 
provisions  —  per  capita  cost  $4.17,  amount  $130,691.97;  other 
expenses  —  per  capita  cost  42  cents,  amount  $13,163.22,  indicat- 
ing that  nearly  72  per  cent,  of  the  increase  is  for  salaries  and 
wages.  While  a  portion  of  this  may  be  due  to  mandatory  "  length 
of  service  "  increases  in  wages,  it  is  evident  that  such  increases 
could  not  possibly  amount  to  72  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  records  of 
State  hospitals  disclose  that  the  annual  changes  in  the  personnel 
(attendants  and  nurses)  averaged  100  per  cent.,  or  in  other  words 
the  number  of  resignations  and  dismissals  every  year  equalled  the 
total  number  of  employees.  This,  of  course,  had  tire  effect  of 
keeping  the  salaries  and  wages  down  to  the  minimum  rate.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Commission's  statement  that  the  rate  per  day  per 
patient  is  16  cents,  it  must  follow  that  the  $130,691.97  increase 
was  used  for  salaries  and  wages,  with  perhaps  a  slightly  increased 
cost  for  provisions  of  the  employees.  The  tests  made  by  the 
inspectors  of  this  Department,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  (see  reports  on  Middletown  and  Long  Island  State  Hos- 
pitals), showed  that  the  value  of  employees'  food  by  far  exceeded 
22  cents  a  day,  while  that  of  the  patients  was  of  less  value  than 
the  maintenance  allowance  of  16  cents. 

In  the  general  average  increase  of  42  cents  per  capita  on  the 
total  for  "  Other  Expenses  "  there  is  an  item  of  89  cents  increase 
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for  the  per  capita  costs  of  commutations  ($3.59  for  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.70  for  the  year  1911).  The  practice  of  allowing 
commutations  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration,  as  those  em- 
ployees receiving  it  are  furnished  with  a  room  in  the  institution, 
and  can  obtain  their  maintenance  there;  consequently  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  commutation  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State.  Based  on  the  average  per  capita  cost  for 
each  patient  of  $3.59  for  the  year  1913,  and  an  average  popula- 
tion of  31,341  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  this  item  alone, 
which  might  be  saved,  would  be  $112,514.19. 

Purchase  of  Supplies 

Under  the  Insanity  Law,  chapter  27  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 
and  amendments  to  July  1,  1914,  provision  is  made  in  section  56 
of  article  3,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Power  is  given  the 
Hospital  Commission  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  a  purchasing 
committee,  to  consist  of  three  superintendents  and  two  stewards, 
who  shall  serve  as  such  committee,  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  shall  determine  what  articles  of  supplies  it  is 
practicable  and  desirable  to  purchase  by  joint  contract  for  the 
State  hospitals;  also  the  character  and  quality  of  such  articles 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  draw  specifica- 
tions and  enter  into  contract  for  the  supplies  to  be  purchased 
jointly;  have  samples  and  supplies  tested  chemically  and  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  quality  and  let  all  con- 
tracts to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  All  bids  may  be  rejected. 
The  purchasing  committee  shall  determine  the  period  for  which 
contracts  shall  be  let,  except  that  no  contract  shall  be  let  for  a 
period  longer  than  one  year.  A  determination  to  purchase  any 
article  by  joint  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  all  hospitals,  except 
that  any  hospital  may  be  exempted  by  the  Commission  from  the 
requirement  to  purchase  any  such  article.  Such  contracts  shall 
not  be  let  except  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
relating  to  estimates.  All  goods  for  the  use  of  hospitals  shall  be 
purchased,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  manufacturers  or  their  imme- 
diate agents.  The  purchasing  committee  has  a  special  form, 
which  is  sent  to  the  hospitals,  wherein  they  set  up  the  quantities 
required,  and  then  it  is  returned  to  the  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion, where  the  quantities  asked  for  are  compared  with  the  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  institution,  and  if  the  requirements  are 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  population,  it  is  then  passed 
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and  approved  and  forwarded  to  the  purchasing  committee.  The 
quantities,  as  approved,  are  then  printed  on  the  forms  of  specifi- 
cation and  sent  to  the  trade,  requesting  them  to  make  prices.  The 
items  asked  for  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  trade  jour- 
nals, and,  in  addition,  the  specifications  are  sent  to  those  who  have 
been  usual  bidders  in  the  past  At  the  day  and  hour  stated  for 
receiving  and  opening  of  bids,  as  indicated  on  the  specifications, 
a  committee,  selected  from  three  superintendents  and  two  stewards, 
is  notified  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  bids. 

Most  articles  are  purchased  for  a  six  months'  period  and  a  few 
on  which  there  is  rarely  a  market  fluctuation,  are  purchased  for 
a  year's  supply.  Prior  to  August  25,  1914,  meat  and  flour  were 
purchased  for  a  three  months'  supply,  but  at  a  meeting  on  that 
date,  the  plan  regarding  meat  was  changed  and  purchases  made 
for  the  nine  months'  supply,  which  proved  very  satisfactory,  as 
the  bids  were  approximately  four  cents  less  per  pound.  Where 
samples  accompany  the  bids  they  are  passed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  if  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements, 
the  bids  are  accepted.  After  this  procedure  and  the  bids  are  tabu- 
lated, the  awards  have  been  made,  in  nearly  every  case  to  the  low- 
est bidder.  However,  quality  plays  an  important  part  in  this,  and, 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  samples  passed  upon 
by  them,  even  though  at  a  higher  price,  were  of  superior  quality, 
decision  has  been  made  in  favor  of  that  bidder. 

Method  of  Purchasing  Coal  Improved 

Experts  are  called  in  to  pass  upon  such  items  as  curled  hair, 
leather,  syrup  and  molasses  and  tea.  One  of  the  largest  items  of 
purchase  is  coal,  and  on  March  31,  1914,  a  departure  was  made 
by  the  committee  from  its  usual  method,  with  the  co-operation  and 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  Here- 
tofore coal  had  been  purchased  on  the  ton  basis,  but  now  it  ia 
purchased  on  what  is  called  the  British  Thermal  Unit  basis. 
Samples  of  coal  are  analyzed,  and  the  dealer  is  paid  upon  the 
basiB  of  the  number  of  heat  units  as  shown  by  the  chemist's  an- 
alysis. Elour  is  also  analyzed,  as  are  several  other  articles  of 
general  supplies.  Cotton  and  dress  goods  are  also  subject  to 
examination  as  to  the  thread  count,  width  and  weight  per  yard. 
After  the  award  has  been  made  by  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  State  Hospital  Commission  and  the  Comptroller,  the  con- 
tract is  entered  into.     In  addition  to  the  purchases  made  by  this 
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committee,  there  are  many  minor  items  of  supplies  where  the 
amount  required  is  limited  and  an  emergency  supply  is  obtained 
by  the  institution  at  a  local  market.  In  many  institutions  milk 
and  eggs  are  purchased  locally. 

Comparison  of  the  prices  under  contract  for  the  State  hospitals 
with  those  under  contract  for  the  State  charitable  institutions  are, 
with  the  exception  of  coal,  in  most  instances  favorable  to  State 
hospitals,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  following  table: 

Abticu  Statu  Hospitals  Charitable  Institutions 

Comraesl,  white.  110  barrels,    $3  83  barrel  434  barrets,    *4  02  barrel 

Hominy 955  barrels,  3  81  barrel  272  barrels,     4  02  barrel 

Rolledoats 1,419 barrels,  4  46 barrel  666barreis,     4  85 barrel 

Beef ,  full  carcass .  2,500,551  pounds,  12  pound  494,950  pounds,         13  pound 

Beef,  fores 2,008,830  pounds,  11  pound  315,200  pounds,         11  pound 

Veal 14,600  pounds,  15  pound  39,550  pounds,        16  pound 

Lamb 7,300  pounds,  14  pound  57,520  pounds,         15  pound 

Bacon 80,000 pounds,  17  pound  30,240  pounds,         21  pound 

Tea 104,510 pounds,  13  pound  27,740  pounds,         16  pound 

Stoveeoal 278  gross  ton,  6 ,  12  ton  4,045  grosston,5. 32  ton 

Egg  coal 16)  gross  ton,  6.41  ton  2,075  grosa  ton,  5  12  ton 

Chestnut  coat .  ..  22}  gross  ton.  6  65  ton  2,365  gross  ton,  5. 10  ton 

Run  of  mine 11,928}  grosston,  2. 61  ton  900  gross  ton,  3.05  ton 

Revenue  from  Reimbursing  Patients 

Under  section  88  of  the  Insanity  Law,  provision  is  made  that 
when  an  insane  person  is  the  possessor  of  sufficient  property  to 
maintain  himself,  or  the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  chil- 
dren are  of  sufficient  ability  to  care  for  him,  and  his  insanity  is 
such  as  to  endanger  his  own  person  or  the  person  or  property  of 
others,  the  committee  of  his  person  and  estate,  or  such  other 
legally  appointed  guardian  must  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his 
confinement  and  there  maintain  him  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  town,  village  or  city  wherein  he  is  confined  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  Commission. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  private 
and  reimbursing  patients  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1913,  amounted  to  $512,003.45,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $511,927.28. 

When  patients  are  admitted  to  the  institutions,  in  cases  where 
committees  have  not  been  appointed  and  the  property  is  located 
upon  their  person  or  elsewhere,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution  to  advise  the  Attorney-General,  and  have  him 
arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  care  for  this  prop- 
erty. In  all  cases  before  mentioned  it  is  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  determine  the  amount  per  month  which  the  patients 
shall  reimburse  the  State  for  their  maintenance. 
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There  are  six  special  agents  employed  by  the  Hospital  Com- 
mission, upon  a  per  diem  basis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate 
the  families  of  patients  admitted  to  the  institutions  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  ore  able  to  pay  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  their  relatives.  In  many  cases  the  agents  have  found  that 
relatives  were  unable  to  reimburse  the  hospital  for  the  patients' 
care,  but  would  furnish  clothing.  In  other  cases  the  hospitals 
are  not  only  reimbursed  for  the  patients'  care,  but  clothing  is 
also  furnished  by  the  relatives  and  committees. 

Worthless  Accounts  Total  $300,000 

As  the  liBt  of  delinquent  accounts  increased  so  rapidly  at  the 
various  institutions,  it  was  determined,  in  February,  1912,  to 
create  the  office  of  collection  attorney,  to  collect  accounts  for 
private  and  reimbursing  patients,  who  are  delinquent  for  thirty 
days  or  more ;  to  supervise  the  special  agents  and  to  examine  the 
weekly  reports  of  investigations  made  to  ascertain  the  financial 
ability  of  the  patients  or  their  relatives  to  reimburse  the  hospital. 

Each  of  the  hospitals  has  a  large  number  of  delinquent  accounts 
that  are  uncollected,  either  because  of  the  fact  that  the  patients' 
estates  have  become  exhausted  or  that  the  relatives  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  reimburse  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  patients. 
The  examinations  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
have  disclosed  that  many  of  these  accounts  are  worthless,  amount- 
ing approximately  to  $300,000.  The  collection  attorney  should 
make  a  careful  examination  in  this  regard  and  authorize  the  can- 
cellation of  these  worthless  accounts. 

The  institutions  for  the  insane  receive,  annually,  from  the 
committees  of  estates  of  reimbursing  patients,  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  committees'  transactions  for  the  year,  and  showing  the 
balance  in  their  hands  as  of  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  investigations  made  at  the  institutions  with  reference  to 
the  accounts  of  reimbursing  patients  show  that  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances  the  accounts  of  the  institutions  as  to  the  amount 
paid  for  the  care  of  reimbursing  patients  do  not  agree  with  the 
accounts  as  presented  by  the  committees. 

Discrepancies  in  the  Accounts  of  Patients'  Estates 

The  examination  at  Willard  State  Hospital  of  committees' 
accounts  developed  that  in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  instances 
discrepancies  occurred  between  the  committees'  accounts  and  the 
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records  of  the  institution.  An  analysis  of  the  committees'  accounts 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  estates  were  ready  for 
judicial  settlement  many  years  ago.  In  some  cases  the  patients 
were  still  maintained  at  the  institution ;  in  other  cases  collections 
have  been  held  in  the  hands  of  the  committees,  notwithstanding 
the  patients  were  long  since  dead.  Specific  instances  are  shown 
in  detail  in  the  report  on  Willard  State  Hospital. 

In  the  report  upon  the  examination  of  Willard  State  Hospital 
and  Utica  State  Hospital  are  cited  cases  in  which  the  committees 
have  not  properly  cared  for  the  estates  in  their  hands  or  are  abort 
in  their  cash  balances. 

Systems  and  Methods  of  Accounting 

The  examinations  made  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  revealed  that  the  sys- 
tems of  accounting  were  not  uniform,  and  did  not  present  a  com- 
plete record  of  transactions  at  the  time  they  were  made  and,  from 
an  accounting  standpoint,  were  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  initial  records  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions in  Borne  of  the  institutions  were  carried  on  memoranda 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks 
and  the  items  entered  from  day  to  day  were  principally  those 
required  to  be  reported  weekly  to  the  treasurer  of  State  hospitals, 
at  Albany,  K.  Y.  In  most  instances  payroll  disbursements  to 
employees  were  carried  on  vouchers  and  receipts  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  This  condition  was  due  principally  to  the  unsuitable 
records  provided  for  payroll  purposes. 

Many  Records  Valueless 

The  records  containing  the  receipts  and  distribution  of  main- 
tenance supplies  were  not  accurately  kept  by  all  of  the  institutions 
and  were,  therefore,  of  no  value  either  for  statistical  purposes  or 
to  show  the  actual  distribution  of  the  supplies  and  their  unit 
quantity  and  cost  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  institutions. 

A  physical  test  was  made  in  nearly  all  of  the  institutions 
between  the  "  Merchandise  Ledger  "  and  an  "Actual  Inventory  " 
of  several  of  the  principal  items  of  supplies,  and,  in  all  cases, 
proved  the  inaccuracy  of  the  "  Merchandise  Ledger."  The  farm 
accounting  was  also  found  to  be  defective.  The  record  termed 
"  Register  of  Farm  Accounts  "  did  not  properly  record  the  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  the  farm.     The  classifications  as  outlined  did 
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not  take  into  consideration  the  sale  of  live  stock.  Under  that. 
system  the  nearest  approach  to  supplying  this  deficiency  was  to 
include  the  sale  of  lire  Stock  as  a  part  of  the  steward's  sales.  This, 
however,  in  many  instances,  was  not  done.  A  comparison  of  the 
records  in  the  hospitals  themselves  with  the  yearly  trial  balance 
forwarded  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
brought  out  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  pur- 
porting to  show  profit  and  loss. 

Standardization  of  Forms  and  Accounts 

Some  idea  of  the  cumbersome  and  complicated  system  of  ac- 
counting in  the  State  hospitals  may  be  gained  from  the  number  of 
forms  that  were  in  use  when  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  began  its  examination.  There  were  1,155  separate  form 
numbers.  Of  these,  7G8  were  in  actual  and  regular  use  in  four- 
teen institutions  all  performing  the  same  functions.  These  forms 
were  printed  at  the  Utiea  State  Hospital  and  were  supplied  to  the 
institutions  and  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  on  demand. 

From  the  examinations  it  was  ascertained  that  many  of  these 
forms  were  obsolete,  others  were  unnecessary  and  many  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  activities  of  the  institutions. 

These  facts  were  presented  by  Commissioner  Delaney  of  the 
Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  and  the  Superintendents  of  the  hospitals  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  Albany  on  September  17,  1914.  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  on  motion 
of  the  conference  appointed  a  committee  to  work  with  Commis- 
sioner Delaney  with  the  object  of  standardizing  the  system  of 
accounts  by  devising  new  forms  and  reducing  their  number  and 
the  number  of  operations  involved.  This  committee  met  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  in  Albany  on  October  2, 
1914. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  present  Hon.  John  H.  Delaney, 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy;  Hon.  James  V.  May 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission ;  Dr.  William  Mabon,  Superin- 
tendent of  Manhattan  State  Hospital ;  Dr.  R.  H.  Hutchings,  Su- 
perintendent of  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital ;  Dr.  Maurice  C.  Ash- 
ley, Superintendent  of  Middletown  State  Hospital ;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Mosher,  Steward  of  Utiea  State  Hospital ;  Mr.  C,  L.  West,  Steward 
of  Rochester  State  Hospital ;  Mr.  George  P.  Watson,  Steward  of 
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Manhattan  State  Hospital ;  Mr.  Wood  Drake  Loudoun,  Chief  Ac- 
countant of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy ;  Mr.  John 
H.  Whitney,  Expert  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Kyte,  Auditor  of  the  State  Hospi- 
tal Commission.  This  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  each  and  every  form  and  to  determine  the  ones  to  be 
discontinued.  This  sub-committee  was  also  to  select  the  forms 
that  could  be  improved  and  adopted  for  general  use  and  was  to 
pass  upon  the  advisability  of  placing  in  operation  certain  forms 
and  records  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy. 

The  sub-committee  held  several  meetings.  It  recommended  the 
discontinuance  of  427  forms  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  without 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  institutions;  the  continuance  of  253 
forms,  with  a  few  modifications  and  the  adoption  of  thirteen  new 
forms  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy, described  as  follows: 

No,  1.  Voucher  register  to  be  installed  in  all  institutions,  re- 
placing one  in  use  in  some  of  the  institutions. 

No.  2.  Meat  Cutter's  Daily  Report  —  to  check  with  store- 
keeper's requisitions. 

No.      3.  Merchandise  Ledger  —  to  replace  one  in  use. 

No.  4.  Patients'  Re-education  Fund  Slip  —  to  record  sale  of 
patients'  industries. 

No.  5.  Patients'  Cash  Ledger  —  to  record  individual  accounts 
of  moneys  left  for  patients'  use,  by  relatives  and  friends. 

No.  6,  Receipt  for  Patients'  Deposits  —  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  No.  5. 

No.  7.  Patients'  Property  on  Admission,  Record  of  —  to  replace 
form  1115. 

No.  8.  Patients'  Property  Needing  Attention,  Record  of — to 
record  savings  bank  books,  certificate  of  stock,  etc. 

No.  9.  Farm  'Accounting,  Loose  Leaf  Ledger  —  to  replace  old 
register. 

No.  10.  Farm  Accounting  Time  Summary  of  Labor  —  Monthly, 
new  form. 

No.  11.  Farm  Accounting  Daily  Production  Report —  to  replace 
credit  sheet. 

No.  12.  Farm  Accounting  Summary  of  Production.  —  new  form. 

No.  13.  Record  of  Patients. 
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The  Committee  still  has  under  consideration  two  new  forms  for 
cost  distribution  in  unite  of  quantity  and  value,  daily,  monthly 
and  yearly. 

Old  Forms  Not  Entirely  Discarded 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  committee  invented  or 
devised  entirely  new  forms  throughout.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
the  forms  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  uniform  system  were  already 
in  use  at  individual  institutions.  Forms  that  were  best  suited 
for  the  work  were  retained  and  extended  so  as  to  include  all 
hospitals. 

The  estimates,  the  orders  or  requisitions,  the  invoice  forms,  and 
the  vouchers  for  payment  were  already  standardized,  being  forms 
which  the  institutions  were  required  to  use  to  report  to  the  State 
Hospital  Commission.  All  records  that  affected  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission's  transactions  with  the  institutions  were 
already  standardized,  and  certain  medical  records  such  as  the 
case  history  forms  and  affidavits  were  uniform. 

The  records  of  the  interior  operations  of  the  hospitals,  how- 
ever, were  not  standard.  The  hospitals  had  no  distributive  ledgers, 
no  cost  records  of  any  consequence,  no  uniform  system  of  record- 
ing patients'  property,  and  no  standard  forms  for  many  other 
transactions.  It  was  found  that  a  uniform  system  could  be  in- 
augurated by  adopting  the  best  forms  noted  during  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  hospitals,  and  this  was  done.  For  example,  cer- 
tain steward's  forms  in  use  at  I'tica,  Rochester,  Kings  Park  and 
Manhattan  were  made  a  part  of  the  uniform  system.  Administra- 
tive and  medical  forms  of  certain  kinds,  in  use  at  St.  Lawrence 
State  Hospital  were  included  for  all  hospitals.  It  was  realized 
that  the  less  change  there  wa3  found  necessary,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  work  of  the  institutions  and  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
new  system. 

Another  Advance  Toward  Uniformity  in  Accounting  in  all  State 
Institutions 

With  the  improvements  made  in  the  forms  continued  in  force 
and  tho  addition  of  the  new  forms  before  mentioned,  the  records 
of  the  institutions  will  show  at  any  time,  without  additional  labor, 
the  unit  quantity  and  the  cost  of  supplies.  By  this  means  the 
institutional  records  will  accord  with  the  schedules  of  estimates 
which,  in  1913,  were  made  uniform  for  all  hospitals,  charitable 
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and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  officials  of  the  institutions  mentioned  and  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Industries 

With  the  exception  of  Rochester  and  Utica  State  Hospitals, 
industrial  activities  in  each  hospital  include  only  the  manufacture 
of  articles  required  for  the  patients  of  the  institution  itself,  such  as 
clothing,  shoes,  etc.  At  Utica,  the  printing  for  all  the  hospitals 
is  done.  Rochester  State  Hospital  also  has  an  additional  industry, 
viz. :  the  manufacture  of  soap  for  shaving,  laundry,  toilet  and 
bath  purposes,  for  the  use  of  all  other  State  hospitals.  The  soap 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  particularly  that  made  for 
laundry  purposes,  which  is  better  than  anything  purchasable  in 
the  open  market  The  soap  is  sold  to  the  other  institutions  prac- 
tically at  cost.  Our  examination,  however,  with  regard  to  this 
industry,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  items  of  light,  steam  heat, 
water  and  power  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  manufacturing  cost. 

Several  of  the  institutions  have  farms  ranging  in  size  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  acres,  with  only  a  small  area  under 
cultivation.  The  records  as  kept  are  not  in  a  condition  to  permit 
an  accurate  statement  of  results.  The  fiscal  year  closes  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  when  most  of  the  farm  products  are  still  unharvested. 
The  accounts  are,  therefore,  made  up  on  a  basis  of  an  estimated 
inventory,  which  is  pure  guess-work.  The  figures  of  the  inventory 
so  obtained  are  used  in  the  trial  balance  submitted  to  the  Hospital 
Commission  and  published  in  the  annual  reports.  An  abstract 
of  the  stock  ledgers  of  the  amount  of  farm  products  delivered  to 
the  various  kitchens  at  Utica  State  Hospital  from  April  1,  1913, 
to  March  31,  1914,  which  properly  represents  the  value  of  the 
harvest  for  the  fiscal  year,  did  not  coincide  by  over  $5,000,  with  the 
amount  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  that  institution.  In  several 
other  hospitals  it  was  found  that  the  net  profit  of  the  farms  as 
set  forth  in  the  annual  balance  sheets  Bent  to  the  Hospital  Com- 
mission was  incorrectly  stated.  This  fault  will  be  corrected 
through  the  new  system  recently  devised. 

The  Property  of  Patients  and  Its  Care 

PatientB'  property  as  entered  on  the  hospital  reports  represents 
the  cash  and  other  effects  removed  from  patients  upon  admission 
to  an  institution.    "With  but  few  exceptions,  the  examinations  re- 
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vealed  great  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  the  personal  property, 
of  inmates  and,  in  most  cases,  the  records  of  such  property  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  not  properly  protected.  The  prop- 
erty, etc.,  including  jewelry,  money,  bank  books,  certificates  of 
stock,  life  insurance  policies,  etc.,  is  usually  kept  in  envelopes, 
accessible,  in  many  instances,  to  the  employees,  and  the  protection 
of  individual  articles  is  so  inadequate  as  to  present  opportunities 
for  the  substitution  of  cheap  for  valuable  articles.  The  records 
of  the  return  of  such  property  upon  the  discharge  or  death  of 
such  patients  are  also  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  many  cases  patients  actually  the  owners  of  considerable 
property  have  been  for  years  kept  at  these  institutions  at  public 
expense.  There  were  also  found  numerous  instances  where  the 
property  of  patients  who  had  died  was  still  being  retained  This 
property  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  heirs  or  to  the  public 
administrators.  Many  bank  books  were  found  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  hospitals  for  as  long  as  thirty  years  without 
having  the  accrued  interest  entered  in  the  deposit  books.  In 
many  instances  the  amounts  involved  were  sufficiently  large  to 
have  made  full  reimbursement  to  the  State  for  the  care  of  the 
patients  who  had  the  money  in  bank. 

In  some  of  the  institutions,  the  envelopes  supposed  to  contain 
the  property  of  patients  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for 
determining  just  what  was  taken  from  the  patients.  Many  of 
the  envelopes  were  open,  some  were  marked  on  the  outside  as  con- 
taining cash  with  no  corresponding  entry  in  the  Patients'  Prop- 
erty Record ;  others  were  not  marked  as  containing  cash,  although 
such  evidence  was  contained  in  the  records.  Patients'  property 
records  in  general  were  of  little  value  in  determining  the  properly 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  steward. 

Nurses  and  Attendants 

A  careful  inspection  of  from  one  to  three  days  was  made  of  the 
work  of  nurses  and  attendants  on  the  wards  of  the  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  number  required  to  properly  care 
for  the  patients.  It  was  self-evident  in  every  instance  that  there  was 
a  much  larger  force  of  nurses  and  attendants  than  was  actually 
necessary.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  superintendents  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  in  this  and  other  states  and  it  was  evi- 
denced that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  this 
matter.    A  superintendent  in  one  of  the  institutions  in  New  York 
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State  admitted  that  an  average  of  one  attendant  to  twenty-five 
patients  during  toe  day  was  sufficient  and  at  night  one  attendant 
to  the  same  number  of  patients  in  some  of  the  wards  and  in  the 
senility  ward,  the  number  of  patients  to  one  attendant  could  be 
very  largely  increased.  The  superintendent  of  the  institution  at 
Fontiac,  Mich.,  considered  that  there  should  be  one  attendant  to 
nine,  patients.  The  state  institution  at  Cleveland,  0.,  has  a  ratio 
of  one  attendant  to  fourteen  patients.  Of  the  institutions  in  this 
State,  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  actually 
employed  and  on  the  payroll  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  one  attendant  to  9.62  patients,  whereas  an  inspection 
of  the  wards  proved  that  there  was  actually  on  duty  134  attend- 
ants, or  one  to  14.81  patients.  Attendants  are  allowed  one  day 
off  each  week  and  two  weeks'  vacation  each  year,  a  total  of  64  days 
absence  for  each  employee.  Assuming  that  134  attendants,  the 
number  actually  found  on  duty,  is  sufficient,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  17%  per  cent,  or  23  employees  for  vacation  and  days  off 
and  perhaps  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  illness,  or  16  employees, 
which  would  make  the  total  number  required  173  or  44  less  than 
was  employed. 

At  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  one  attendant  to  12.78  patients 
was  employed  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
whereas  one  attendant  to  14.72  patients  was  found  to  be  on  duty. 
At  Manhattan  State  Hospital  one  attendant  to  14.26  patients  was 
employed  and  assigned  to  duty  on  day  of  inspection,  but  the 
inspection  disclosed  that  there  was  one  attendant  to  15.78  patients 
on  actual  duty.  At  Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital  there 
was  one  attendant  employed  to  every  14.17  patients,  whereas  there 
was  found,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  a  ratio  of  attendants  to 
patients  of  from  one  to  18.9.  At  Middletown  State  Hospital  one 
attendant  to  8.85  patients  was  employed  and  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  wards,  on  the  day  of  inspection,  whereas  one  attendant 
to  15.17  patients  was  found  on  actual  duty.  At  Binghamton 
State  Hospital  one  attendant  to  10.27  patients  was  employed  and 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  wards,  on  day  of  inspection,  whereas  one 
attendant  to  20.20  patients  was  found  on  actual  duty.  At  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital  one  attendant  to  11.17  patients  was  employed 
and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  wards,  on  day  of  inspection,  whereas 
one  attendant  to  22.16  patients  was  found  on  actual  duty.  At 
Long  Island  State  Hospital  one  attendant  to  10.4  patients  was 
employed  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  wards,  on  day  of  inspection, 
whereas  one  attendant  to  11.09  patients  was  found  on  actual  duty. 
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The  table  following  presents  the  subject  of  nurses  and  attendants 
assigned  and  actually  found  on  duty : 
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•  Estimated  basis  1/7. 
I  No  inspection. 

Bureau  of  Deportation 

Section  19  of  the  Insanity  Law  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  designated  as  the  "  Bureau  of  Deportation,"  for  the 
examination  and  deportation  of  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  and 
epileptic  immigrants  and  alien  and  non-resident  insane.  This 
bureau  is  located  at  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
It  employs  a  medical  deputy  in  charge,  two  deputy  examiners, 
two  lay  deputies,  a  clerk,  two  stenographers,  two  transportation 
agents  and  two  interpreters,  the  combined  monthly  salaries  being 
$2,324.99.  The  examination  made  of  this  bureau  showed  that, 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  medical  deputy  in  charge, 
the  repatriation  of  patients  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  cases 
reported  by  the  superintendents  of  institutions,  or  such  as  were 
located  in  the  examination  wards  of  Bellevue  and  Kings  County 
Hospitals.  Under  the  present  medical  deputy  in  charge,  personal 
interviews  are  obtained  at  the  institutions  with  the  patients  who 
are  able  to  converse.  By  this  method,  it  is  ascertained  whether 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  patient  to  be  returned  to  his  family  or  friends, 
and  whether  the  family  or  friends  express  a  willingness  to  have 
the  patient  returned.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  relatives 
or  friends  are  obtained,  and,  by  subsequent  correspondence,  such 
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information  is  secured  as  will  assist  in  the  patient's  repatriation  or 
deportation. 

Regarding  the  repatriation  of  non-residents  and  aliens,  it  is 
pertinent  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  also  receives  an  appropriation,  that  for  the 
year  1913  being  $45,000,  for  the  maintenance,  transportation  and 
removal  of  non-resident  and  alien  poor.  A  personal  investigation 
of  this  matter  disclosed  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  approximately  1,200  were  returned  to  foreign 
countries,  and  approximately  1,300  were  repatriated  to  other 
States.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  Bureau  of  Deportation,  as  in  all  cases  of  non-resident  and 
alien  insane  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  "  Bureau  for 
Maintenance,  Transportation  and  Removal "  of  non-resident  and 
alien  poor  in  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  thereby  the  State 
would  save  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Psychiatric  Institute 

There  is  maintained  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  as  part 
of  the  State  Hospital  system,  a  Psychiatric  Institute,  which  was 
originally  established  by  the  Commission  as  a  Pathological  Insti- 
tute in  1896,  at  No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
transferred  to  Ward's  Island  about  the  year  1912.  The  institute 
devotes  approximately  two  months  of  the  year  to  tuition  of  a  class 
composed  of  assistant  physicians  connected  with  the  State  hos- 
pitals. Five  physicians  last  year,  one  each  from  Rochester,  Utica 
and  Buffalo,  and  two  from  Binghamton.  The  daily  routine  of  the 
course  consists  of  lectures  directed  by  Doctors  Hoch  and  Dunlap, 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  speci- 
mens and  interrogation  of  patients  until  four  o'clock,  when  a  clinic 
is  called.  The  students  attending  this  institute  are  graduated 
physicians,  serving  as  assistants  in  the  hospitals,  who  obtain  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  two  months  in  order  to  take  up  this 
course  of  training. 

The  institute  devotes  the  balance  of  the  year  to  practical  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  as  well  as  in  the  State  Hospital 
Bulletin  and  other  papers.  The  discoveries  made  at  the  Institute 
are  published  in  journals  of  insanity  and  individual  publications 
and  are  of  great  value  to  specialists  in  mental  disorders.  I  con- 
sider this  Institute  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  State  hospitals, 
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as  it  is  the  only  means  maintained  by  the  State  for  affording  to 
the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  insane  an  opportunity  of  studying  all 
classes  of  mental  disorders. 

A  digest  of  the  original  reports,  which  have  been  reduced  in 
size,  by  eliminating  detailed  tables,  calculations,  etc.,  follows. 

A  list  of  forms  included  in  the  new  accounting  system  follows 
on  the  succeeding  pages. 

Any  criticisms  contained  in  the  reports  relate  to  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  period  of  the  examinations.     Many  of  the  conditions 
criticised  may  subsequently  have  been  remedied. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         Wood  Dhake  Loctdoun, 
(  Chief  Accountant. 
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STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Forms  Found  in  On*  or  Moke  Hospitals  Which  Wbki  Continued  as  Past* 
op  tub  Standard  Ststbk  for  all  Hospitals 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Old  No- 
Certified  information  regarding  patients 4 

Notification  to  8.  H.  C.  of  transfer  of  patient 43 

Notice  to  steward  to  supply  funds  for  transportation GO 

Detail  to  duty  slip 70 

Ward   pass  visitors T6 

Identification  card  in  writing  or  visiting  patient,  C.  1 78 

Letter  form  to  visit  patient  immediately 79 

Index  library  slip 83 

Pass  —  Steamer  Nautilus    86 

Visiting  permit  80 

Reports  of  boards  of  managers 107 

Ward  capacity    , 122 

Permission  to  use  phone 138 

Estimate  third  part  capacity,  etc 143 

Estimate  sheet  for  Commission  —  copy 101-K: 

Temporary  binders,  plain   IDS 

Temporary    binders,   printed 102 

Superintendent's   memorandum   sheets 163 

Notification  to  friends,  patient  leaving  hospital 108 

Agreement  card    178 

Superintendent  order  for  service  payments ISO 

Estimate  certificate  slip  for  civil  service 194,214 

Special  fund  estimates  250* 

Summary  monthly  population 254 

Envelope  for  detained  patients'  letters 200 

Reports  of  movement  of  patients 280-737-738. 

Record  of  interments 288 

Telephone   address   directory 301 

Order  for  patients  to  be  sent  to  office 310 

Transfers   within   hospitals,   notice 320 

Application  for  special  pass 321 

Application  for  leave  of  absence  —  officers 322 

Laundry  list,  men's  ward 038 

Laundry  list,  men's  ward 337 

Leave  of  absence  card 330 

Leave  of  absence  slip 340 

Ward  pass,  visitors 341 

Visiting  record  cards 343 

Individual  laundry  hooka,  men 34T 

Individual  laundry  books,  women 34ft 

1231 
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Old  No. 

Rules  for  visitors  —  cards 362 

Sunday   visiting   permit  —  card 369 

Patients  admitted   during  month 373 

Patients  admitted  during  month 374 

Night  watchman's  clock  record 387 

Time  record  outside  employees   { not  ward  service)  ...  1 396 

Letter   heads    400 

Employees'   time   record 401-403 

Nativity  and  citizenship,  card 413-414 

Certificate   of   discharge 428 

Mortuary  orders  431 

Rules  and  regulations,  pamphlet,  cloth  bound 603 

Extract   from    regulations 610 

Rules   and   regulations 637 

Don't  book   63B 

Application  blank    604 

Daily  census  card 617 

Census  slip  —  wards  818 

Certificate  of  discharge 626 

Certificate  of  death 627 

Identification  card,  St.  Lawrence  Hospital 628 

Resignation  blank,  employees 629 

Application  for  leave  of  absence,  without  pay 631-641 

Certification  of  admission  and  insanity 632 

Ward  clothing  list 642 

Habeas  corpus   return  writ 646 

Laundry    list,    staff 640 

Patients'   library   label 684 

Notice  to  Hospital  Commission,  admission  voluntary  patient 71] 

Care  medicine  closets 721 

Petition  and  order 723 

Record  of  patients 736 

Shipment  of  remains,  guarantee  charges 762 

Dietary  form,   report  of  cook 754 

Index   card  —  graduate   nurses 817 

Census  record   582-820-631-832-833 

Record  of  admissions  and  discharges 886 

Record  of  admissions  and  discharges,  Manhattan 868 

Commitment,  death  and  discharge  record 889 

Label   patients'   parcels    881 

Christmas  letter   890 

Fire  manual  and  signals 902-903 

Letter  to  relatives,  etc.,  requesting  clothing  for  patient 980 

Notice   of  death 928 

Night  watchman's  report  of  employees ggO 

Coffin  card 997 

Telephone    message    blank 1000 

Measurement  for   clothing 1001,  1002 

Retirement  record,  card 1016 

Admission   card 1021 

Time  reports    lljj 

Estimates  under  schedule,  without  certificate 1128-1141 

Estimates  under  schedule,  with  certificate 1142-1165 
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STEWARD  Old  No. 

Shipment  ilip  —  Utics   33 

Mis-shipment   slip  —  I'tna    34 

Memoranda  of  purchases 100 

Report  soap  manufacturing  —  daily 113 

Scale  tickets    120 

Caah  account,  loose  leaf 132 

Voucher   aline 170 

Memorandum   . 188 

Mid 'month    pay    receipt 198 

Registered   tax    206 

Reimbursing  and  private  patients,  monthly  report. 21G 

Voucher  —  sinking  fund    262 

Voucher  —  estimate  No.   1  —  Part  1 268 

Voucher  —  manufacturing    department 266 

Voucher  —  Estimate  No.  2 470 

Ledger   form,  loose  leaf  —  "  reimbursing  patients  " 272 

Voucher  —  general   fund    290 

Egg  record  —  card 300 

Report  waste   loads,  .... 333 

Leave  of  absence  card. . 339, 342 

Stock    and    distribution    ledger,   manufacturing    department  —  Roch- 
ester     . 367 

Ledger    "  reimbursing    patients  " 370 

Patients   admitted   during   month 373,374 

Bill  head  manufacturing  department. 420 

Summary  of  requisitions  —  daily  and  weekly 457,458 

Engineer's   report  —  cosl   consumption 461 

Engineer's  report  —  electrical,  Kings  Park 460 

Requisition    for   clothing,   etc . 481 

Receipt,  outgoing  freight,  Manhattan 494 

Report,  electric   light  station 972 

Report  to  treasurer,  receipts,  weekly  and  monthly 690,691 

Report  to  treasurer,  receipts  and  disbursements 602 

Memorandum  of  expenses,  attendants 746 

Meat  cutters'  daily  report 75G 

Mechanics  and  snto  truck  drivers'  report 755'A 

Bakers'  daily   report 766 

Circular,  enclosing  check 789 

Index  card    81 1 

Price  list  —  coffee  and  spice  department 813 

Ledger  —  loose     leaf,   manufacturing   division 837 

Bill  head  —  pro  forma 882 

Estimate  blank  900 

Report  consumption  farm  products 931 

Report  operating  pumping  station 938 

Steward'?  urdw  952, 952-A 

Gardener's  report 963 

Farm  accounts  register ...  964 

Farm  accounts  credit  sheet 966 

Balance  sheet    970 

Transmission  of  receipts  to  treasurer 980 

Slips,  enclosing  orders 1079 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  manufacturing 1076 
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CHd  No. 

Duplicate  card,  "  material  in  car  " 1006 

Invoice,  Utica  Manufacturing   department 1097 

Merchandise  received  from  boat 1008 

Work  in  progress 1100 

Foreman's  report   1 101 

Daily  report,  industrial 1102 

Storekeeper's  report,  "merchandise" 1104 

Merchandise  ledger  HOT 

Outgoing  shipments   1108 

Incoming  private   packages 1100 

Cash  book  1110 

Card  8x8 1114 

Record  of  patients'  property HIS 

Bill  for  care  and  maintenance HIS,  HIT 

MEDICAL 

Index  card,  culture  record 37 

Nurses'  information  circular , 62 

Restraint  and  seclusion  order,  pads 63 

Employees'  pass    50, 57 

Permit  to  visit,  ferry  and  steamer 58,  81 

Daily  report,  charge  supervisor 64 

Notice  of  admission  to  relatives,  letter  form 65 

Envelope  for  statistical  cards 102 

Dental  card  chart 129 

Dentists'  daily  record 130 

Dentist's  initial  examination    131 

Statistical  table   200-204 

Record  of  patients,  index  card 252 

Daily  report,  night  attendants 382 

Dietary  ration  to  patients 334 

History  of  patients 349 

History  sheet,   men   360 

History  sheet,  women . » 361 

History  of  patients,  St.  Lawrence 375, 375-A 

Anamnesis  blank,  St.  Lawrence 875-K 

Statistical  data   378-A,  376-B 

Ward  admission  record 377 

Daily    report,   assistant    physician,  women  physicians 378,379 

Daily  report,  supervisor,  men  and  women 380,381 

Daily   report,   attendants 362 

Alphabetical   list,   patients   in  ward 384 

Clinical  notes 432 

Temperature  chart   435 

Ward   notes   436 

Commitment  application    472  A 

Monthly  record  of  nurses,  training  school 540 

Record  of  nurses,  yearly 541, 542 

Training  school   certificate 544,  545 

Outline  of  theoretical  training,  nurses 547 

Dietary   report    080 

Physicians'  examination  guide 568 
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Old  No. 

Laboratory  labels 691,  692 

Clinical  record,  exam i nation  of  eye. 590 

Gynecological  chart  615 

Description  of  patient,  ward  card 630 

Prescription  slip 039 

Dispensary    label    . 837, 638 

Prescription  slip,  spiritus  fromenti 639 

Prescription  slip,  mist  stimulus . 640 

Higher  scale  of  menial  m rami  rem ent -  •  - 6S9 

Circular  letter  to  family  physician 707 

Application  for  admission  of  voluntary  patient 710 

Blood  chart   717 

Record  of  hydrotherapy 718 

Refill    labels    720 

History  on  admission  of  patients .    ....... 744 

Index  card   748 

Index  card,  history  of  patieot 750 

Dietary  data 760,  761 

Extra  diet  order 764 

Index  card,  monthly  weight  of  patient 766 

Extra  diet  sheets   .        .    768, 769 

Report  of  Rtnet-Simon  testa 774 

Autopsy  permit 778 

Parole  cards    779, 782 

Method  for  use  of  formaldehyde 816 

Ward  prescription   816, 832 

Calendar,  training  school  for  nurses 8S5 

Diet  orders     886. 887 

Index  card   888 

Monthly  report  of  ward  attendants'  chart 918 

Dental  record  with  chart 943 

Daily  restraint  and  seclusion   record 984 

List  of  patients  for  examination  by  Hospital  Commission. 992 

Data  to  coroners 996 

Prescription  and    permanent   labels 1041, 1059 

Prescription    and    permanent   labels   . . 1060,1066 

■    Drug  envelopes   . .  . . 1039 

HOSPITAL  COMMISSION 

Retirement  voucher  1, 2 

General  statistics 7 

Residence  of  patients  by  counties. 23 

Service  of  legsl  process 27 

Application  for  order  of  transfer 31 

Treasurer's  voucher 103,  104 

Official   directory    105-A 

Bill  head   for  traveling  expenses 108 

Advance  estimate  for  six  months'  supply 158 

Tabulation  sheets,  purchasing  committee 305 

Voucher   check,  manufacturing  department 421 

Lstbela,  purchasing  committee  for  samples 715,  716 

Sundry    accounts 756- A 
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Old  No. 

Bond  of  Committee 785 

Certificate   of   analysis 9*9 

Purchasing  Committee  agreement 1041 

BUREAU  OF  DEPORTATION 

Medical  certificate  prior  to  landing 239 

Examination  of  alleged  aliens 259 

Requisition  for  repatriation 501 

PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE 

Payroll  voucher 698 

Voucher,  8H  x  14   1018 

[End   of   Part   I] 
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DETAILED  REPORTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 

THE    FOURTEEN    STATE    HOSPITALS    MADE 

BY      THE      ACCOUNTANTS,      EXAMINERS, 

ENGINEERS  AND  INSPECTORS  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT     OF     EFFICIENCY 

AND     ECONOMY 


UTICA  STATE  HOSPITAI,  TTTICA,  N.  T. 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 

Physical  Condition.     Examination  Ho.  528 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

3.  Manufacturing  and  Farm  Accounts. 

4.  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Superintendent  and  Steward. 

5.  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Food  Supplies. 

6.  Fire  Hazards. 

7.  Inventory  of  Supplies. 

8.  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

9.  Inspection  of  Wards. 

10.  Reports  by  Patients'  Committees. 

The  Utica  State  Hospital  is  located  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  total 
acreage  of  this  institution,  including  what  is  known  as  the  Marcy 
site,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  hospital,  is  1,402,  of  which  955 
acres  were  reported  as  under  cultivation  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  this  examination.  The  Utica  State  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1843  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
very  old,  but  they  are  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair  in  view 
of  the  appropriations  allowed. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  this  institution,  as  stated  in  the  State 
Hospital  handbook  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  $312,218.12, 
with  a  census  of  1,522  patients,  establishing  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$205.14. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  is  the 
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conduct  of  manufacturing  industries,  including  a  printing  shop 
at  which  printing  for  all  the  Stat©  hospitals  is  done ;  a  knitting 
shop  which  furnishes  supplies  to  the  other  hospitals;  a  brush, 
broom  and  mat  shop,  and  a  Toasting  plant  at  which  coffee  and 
spices  are  roasted  and  ground  for  all  the  State  hospitals. 

These  industries  add  a  heavy  burden  to  the  work  of  the 
steward  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital.  He  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  overseeing  all  these  departments,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work  on  the  accounts  and  farm,  and  his  constant  effort  is  to  make 
these  industries  at  least  pay  for  themselves  and  possibly  show 
some  profit.  All  of  this  work  is  performed  creditably  by  the 
present  steward  but,  in  case  of  a  change  of  stewards,  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  successor  who  could  manage  these 
activities  successfully. 

Such  a  system  of  operation  has  inherent  defects.  The  fact  that 
the  present  steward  is  able  to  do  the  work  is  no  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  such  a  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  State  hos- 
pital system.  These  industries  should  be  separated  from  the 
routine  of  the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  sound  business  principle. 

Cash  Funds 

Despite  the  extra  work  placed  upon  the  steward  in  the  Utica 
State  Hospital  by  these  industries,  the  cash  accounts  of  the  in- 
stitution, when  audited,  were  found  to  be  practically  correct.  The 
system  of  accounts  presented  some  of  the  faults  disclosed  in  the 
investigation  of  all  the  other  State  hospitals,  but  at  Utica  it  was 
found  that  complete  records  were  kept  of  practically  all  trans- 
actions. 

The  cash  accounts  kept  at  this  institution  include:  emergency 
fund ;  patients'  property  cash  account ;  private  patients'  account ; 
reimbursing  patients'  account;  payroll  account;  steward's  sales 
account;  uniform  and  text-book  account;  interest  account;  refunds 
and  manufacturing  account ;  care  of  patients'  property. 

Care  of  Patient*'  Property 

No  discrepancies  wero  discovered  between  the  patients'  prop- 
erty stored  at  the  institution  and  the  list  of  property  on  record  as 
belonging  to  the  patients.  The  method  of  recording  the  property 
did  not  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
All  the  records  of  property  are  kept  in  loose-leaf  books. 

Bank  books  belonging  to  some  of  the  patients  were  kept  in  the 
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steward's  safe.  It  was  found  that  the  interest  due  on  the  bank 
accounts  of  patients  as  shown  by  these  bank  book3  had  not  been 
credited,  in  some  cases,  for  years.  One  book  found  was  that  of 
a  patient  who  was  admitted  in  1853  and  discharged  in  1866. 
Subsequently,  this  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Rochester  State 
Hospital  and  remained  there  until  1887.  The  bank  book  had  not 
been  presented  for  entry  of  interest  since  1893.  The  hospital 
authorities  had  endeavored  to  locate  this  patient  since  his  dis- 
charge in  1887,  without  success. 

Hauuf acturing  and  Farm  Accounts 

The  sales  of  the  various  departments  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 13,  1913,  were: 

Printing $18,945  44 

Knitting 7,006  80 

Brooms  and  Brushes 2,911  02 

Coffee  and  Spices -. 77,019  37 

Total    $105,882  63 


These  accounts  were  analyzed  and  found  correct.  The  figures 
as  presented  showed  a  profit  of  $3,100  on  manufacturing  opera- 
tions for  the  year. 

Farm  accounts  were  not  kept  in  a  manner  to  permit  an  accurate 
statement  of  results.  The  hospital  maintains  two  farms,  one  ad- 
jacent to  the  hospital  buildings  and  another  one  at  the  Marcy 
site.  The  fiscal  year  closes  on  September  30,  when  much  of  the 
farm  product  is  still  unharvested  and  the  farm  accounts  are  made 
up  on  the  basis  of  estimated  inventories. 

In  this  examination,  the  farm  accounts  were  compared  with 
the  records  of  the  amount  of  farm  produce  delivered  to  the  various 
kitchens  from  the  farms,  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1913,  to 
March  31,  1914.  This  method,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners, 
gave  an  accurate  representation  of  the  value  of  the  harvests  for 
the  year  1913.  On  this  record,  the  produce  delivered,  as  recorded 
in  the  hospital's  book,  amounted  to  $31,035.94.  This  method  of 
securing  the  value  is  superior  to  that  of  making  an  estimate  of 
the  crops  yet  unharvested,  because  the  value  of  the  crops  in  the 
fields  should  not  be  included  in  the  operations  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Coat  of  Maintenance  of  Superintendent  and  Steward 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  superintendent  and  steward  ia 
shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  table  ia  prepared  from  the 
records  from  October  1  to  December  1,  1912,  and  computed  for 
the  year  upon  that  basis : 

Superintendent 

For  food  stuffs $1,052  00 

Three  employees 1,140  00 

Value  of  house  rent  (5  per  cent  on  $20,000) 1,000  00 

Light  and  heat 200  00 

Laundry 150  00 

Total  estimated  cost  of  superintendent's  mainte- 
nance      $3,542  00 

Steward  ■ 

For  food  stuffs $612  00 

One  employee .. .  300  00 

Value  of  house  rent  (5  per  cent  on  $6,000) 300  00 

Light  and  heat 100  00 

Laundry 150  00 

Total  estimated  cost  of  steward's  maintenance.  . .   $1,462  00 


An  apparent  excess  of  food  supplied  to  the  superintendent's 
house  led  to  the  careful  analysis  of  the  consumption  of  the  various 
food  stuffs  between  April  1,  1912,  and  March  13,  1914.  The 
superintendent  has  no  family  and  his  household  consists  of  a 
housekeeper,  cook  and  chambermaid.  In  the  first  eight  months 
period  examined,  3l/&  pounds  of  tea  and  8^  pounds  of  coffee  per 
month  were  consumed.  The  record  showed  that  17  pounds  of 
coffee  had  been  consumed  during  the  month  of  April ;  about  a 
dozen  eggs  were  used  daily;  meat  averaged  12^  pounds  per  per- 
son, per  week ;  milk  in  excess  of  8  quarts  per  day. 

These  matters  were  presented  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
cook  was  discharged.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  in  the  superintendent's  house  greatly  decreased. 
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Sanitary  Conditions  and  food  Supplies 

During  the  course  of  the  examination  by  the  department,  cer- 
tain reports  made  by  two  United  States  Government  Inspectors 
regarding  the  food  supplies  and  sanitation  of  the  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital were  published,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  hospital 
requested  a  public  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission.  The  hearing  was  held  at  the  institution 
beginning  on  May  25,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
State  Hospital  Commission  were  present  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  were  represented. 

The  Federal  Inspectors  reported  that  on  March  14th  they  had 
inspected  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  meat  and  the  eggs  at  the 
Utica  State  Hospital.  It  was  reported  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  bake  shop  were  bad,  owing  particularly  to  an  adjacent 
toilet  which  was  described  as  very  unclean  and  as  ventilating  into 
the  bake  Bhop.  It  was  also  reported  that  "  every  object  in  the 
room  needs  cleaning."  The  sewer  traps  in  the  main  kitchen  were 
in  bad  condition,  the  ice  box  needed  cleaning  and  heavy  deposits 
of  "  slimy  dirt "  were  said  to  have  been  found  under  the  ice 
bunkers.  It  was  reported  that  some  of  the  food  had  spoiled  in 
the  ice  boxes.  It  was  also  reported  that  some  spoiled  food  was 
found  in  the  ice  boxes  in  the  acute  kitchen  and  infirmary  kitchen. 
One  inspector  reported  that  he  had  found  a  quantity  of  beef  in 
the  storehouse  that  should  not  have  been  accepted,  because  it  was 
below  specifications,  but  he  pronounced  none  of  this  meat  unfit 
for  food.  The  report  on  the  eggs  found  at  the  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital included  the  statement  that  they  were  "  mostly  rotten  and 
it  is  criminal  to  feed  them  to  the  unfortunate  people  confined  in 
these  hospitals." 

The  testimony  disproved  the  inference  that  the  patients  were 
compelled  to  eat  rotten  eggs.  There  was  no  foundation  for  that 
statement,  and  no  witness  was  produced  who  testified  that  any  of 
the  patients  had  ever  been  compelled  to  eat  bad  eggs.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  bad  eggs  were  received  occasionally  at  the  institution, 
and  that  it  was  possible  that  some  bad  eggs  might  not  have  been 
detected  in  the  storehouse  and  might  have  reached  the  kitchens. 
It  was  testified  that  many  eggs  were  rejected  on  delivery. 

Witnesses  from  the  hospital  explained  that  the  bake  shop  con- 
ditions complained  of  were  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  masonry 
work  and  repairs  were  being  carried  on  at  the  time  the  Federal 
Inspectors  made  their  visit.     It  was  admitted  that  the  toilet  com- 
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plained  of  was  used  by  patients  and  that  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  inspection  on  March  14th  was  such  that  it  could  not 
be  described  "  in  the  presence  of  ladies."  (Testimony  of  Conrad 
Pfeiffer,  baker).  It  was  claimed  that  the  toilet  was  cleaned  very 
often.  It  was  denied  that  the  toilet  ventilated  into  the  bake  shop 
and  an  actual  inspection  was  made  by  members  of  the  Hospital 
Commission  and  the  Board  of  Managers  and  other  officials  to 
decide  as  to  the  actual  facts.  It  was  found  that  the  toilet  opened 
into  the  hall  leading  into  the  bake  shop  and  that,  when  the  door 
was  open,  it  ventilated  into  the  bake  shop,  without  any  out- 
side means  of  ventilation,  and  that  the  door  was  held  open  by  a 
block  practically  as  described  by  the  Federal  Inspectors. 

There  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
sewer  traps  in  the  main  kitchen,  which  led  to  an  actual  inspec- 
tion by  the  Hospital  Commission  and  other  officials  at  the  hear- 
ing. It  waB  found  that  the  report  of  the  Federal  Inspector  re- 
garding the  sewer  traps  was  correct,  as  they  were  broken.  It  was 
also  found  that  it  was  possible  for  a  slimy  deposit  to  accumulate 
under  the  ice  bunkers,  although  this  bad  been  denied  by  the  hos- 
pital witnesses  who  stated  there  were  no  ice  bunkers  in  that 
kitchen. 

The  testimony  appeared  to  prove  that  certain  conditions,  as 
described  by  the  Federal  Inspector,  had  existed  at  the  time  he 
made  his  inspection.  For  example,  it  was  admitted  that  some 
of  the  meat  in  the  ice  box  in  the  Infirmary  Kitehen  had  bean 
there  three  dayB  without  any  ice.  The  cook  stated,  however,  that 
the  weather  was  very  cold  and  no  ice  was  required.  It  was  also 
admitted,  regarding  the  eggs  examined  by  one  of  the  Federal 
Inspectors,  that  two  cases  of  eggB  out  of  five  had  been  subsequently 
rejected.  There  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  about  this  rejection 
which  was  not  explained,  as  to  whether  it  was  five  cases  or  two 
cases. 

Ab  a  general  conclusion,  from  all  the  testimony  presented  and 
from  the  inspection  made  by  the  officials  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion, it  may  be  stated,  that  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  two  Federal  Inspectors  were  of  minor  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  question  of  sanitation  and  food  supply  of 
this  hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  food  generally 
supplied  is  good  and  that  care  is  taken  in  purchasing,  and  that 
the  patients  are  not  served  with  food  unfit  for  eating.  The  in- 
spectors reported  only  on  a  very  few  points  where  perfection  waB 
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not  attained,  and  said  nothing  about  the  general  cleanliness  and 
care  exercised  throughout  the  institution. 

An  inspection  of  the  copper  vent  pipes  that  conduct  the  steam 
and  vapors  from  the  cooking  kettles  in  the  main  kitchen  was 
made  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.  The  interior  of  these  pipes  was  found  to  be  coated 
with  a  deposit  which  contained  fatty  substances  and  a  trace  of 
salts  of  copper.  The  samples  of  deposits  were  analized  by  a 
chemist  employed  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy, 
who  reported  as  follows : 

"  Tub  North  Public  Health  Bureau,  New  Yobk  City. 
Chas  E.  North,  M.  D.,  Director. 

"  Sample  of  verdigris  from  3-inch  pipe  in  main  kitchen,  TJtica 
State  Hospital  (most  used  kettle)  : 

"  Thickness  averaging  2/8"  all  through. 

Moisture 10.27 

Fat 38.46 

Copper 13.91 

Lead 1.26 

Tin .    1.14 

Zinc 0.88 

Silica 6.68 

Lime,  iron  and  alumina,  etc " 5.58 

Chlorine 4 .  20 

Sulphuric  anhydride 4.40 

Volatile  and  organic  matter  other  than  fat 13 .  75 

"  Sample  of  verdigris  from  one  3-inch  steam  leader  in  main 
kitchen,  Utica  State  Hospital : 

"  Thickness  1/S"  to  3/16". 

Moisture 5 .  12 

Fat 50.00 

Copper 12.22 

Lead 3.16 

Tin - 3.08 

Zinc 1.17 

Silica 6.42 

Lime,  iron  and  alumina,  etc 3. 20 

Chlorine 2.J6 

Sulphuric  anhydride 4.20 

Volatile  and  organic  matter  other  than  fat 10.31" 
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"  Sample  of  verdigris  from  4-inch  steam  leader  in  main  kitchen, 
Utica  State  Hospital. 

"  Thickness  3/16"  to  Yi"- 

MoiBture 10 .  28 

Fat 41.11 

Copper 14 .  45 

Lead 1.0ft 

Tin 1.55 

Zinc 0.91 

Silica 8.17 

Lime,  iron  and  alumina,  etc 2.31 

Chlorine 4 .  60 

Sulphuric  anhydride 2.24 

Volatile  and  organic  matter  other  than  fat 10 .  75 

This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission 
and  the  Board  of  Managers.  A  reply  was  received  from  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  quoting  eminent  medical  authorities  to  the 
effect  that  the  quantity  of  copper  and  salts  contained  in  the  de- 
posit was  not  poisonous,  even  though  some  of  this  deposit  might 
drop  into  the  kettles.  The  cooks  in  the  kitchens  took  the  pipes 
apart  and  cleaned  them  out  and  promised  to  do  so  regularly. 

Fire  Hazards 

A  night  inspection  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  was  made  on  May  11,  1914,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  requirement  that  all  bathtubs  be  kept  filled  with  water 
at  night  and  empty  pails  he  kept  next  to  such  filled  tubs  for  use 
in  case  of  fire,  was  entirely  disregarded. 

Some  of  the  cellars  were  found  to  be  storage  places  for  highly 
inflammable  material,  such  as  old  wooden  bedsteads,  lumber,  stage 
scenery,  oil  lamps,  and  oil,  paint,  wooden  butter  tubs,  and  heaps 
of  tobacco  stems.  In  the  cellar  of  the  infirmary  building,  a  large 
number  of  discarded  wooden  bedsteads  was  found.  Heaps  of  dry- 
leaves  were  piled  up  near  these  wooden  bedsteads.  This  condition 
was  considered  very  dangerous. 

Inventory  of  Supplies 

An  inventory  of  supplies  on  hand  was  made  by  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  The  records  were 
found  to  be  approximately  correct,  except  that  no  allowance  was 
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made  for  shrinkages.    The  records  of  receipts  were  clear  and  well 
kept 

The  method  of  recording  receipts  of  farm  products  did  not 
appear  to  be  complete.  All  farm  products,  it  was  found,  were 
shipped  directly  from  the  farm  to  the  various  kitchens  without 
intermediate  lodging  or  record  in  tho  storehouse.  Farm  products 
should  he  received  and  delivered  to  the  storekeeper  iu  the  same 
manner  in  which  other  supplies  are  handled. 

Reimbursing  Patients'  Account 

A  trial  balance  of  outstanding  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of 
patients,  made  on  April  28th,  showed  outstanding  accounts 
amounting  to  $31,231.66.  A  careful  analysis  and  investigation 
of  these  accounts  was  made  and  the  examiners  communicated  with 
the  persons  listed  as  responsible  for  payment  of  these  accounts 
and  as  a  result  divided  the  total  of  outstanding  accounts  into 
three  divisions:  good,  $8,632.93;  doubtful,  $2,637.59;  bad,  $19,- 
961.14.  Several  examples  of  specific  cases  uponwhich  this  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  accounts  was  made,  follow: 

Case  1.  $939.56.  Of  this  account  $150  is  considered  good 
and  $489.56  uncollectible.  The  estate  of  the  patient  amounts  to 
$600  out  of  which  the  funeral  expenses  for  the  burial  of  the 
patient's  wife  have  to  be  paid. 

Case  2.  $381.43.  A  letter  received  from  the  committee 
states  that  "  There  is  an  income  of  $30  per  month,  which  will 
allow  the  wife  of  the  patient  something  for  support  and  she  has 
to  take  in  washing  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

Case  3.  $153.56.  Patient  is  dead  and  her  husband  claims 
that  he  is  unable  to  pay.  The  facts  should  he  determined  and 
disposition  made  accordingly. 

Case  4.  $367.12.  Patient  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence State  Hospital.  His  committee  is  trying  to  obtain  his 
judicial  discharge,  in  which  case  the  estate  will  receive  about 
$400.     The  account  is  considered  bad  and  will  probably  be  a  loss. 

Case  5.  $805.14.  Advice  iB  to  the  effect  that  approximately 
$400  will  be  received  on  account  of  tbis  patient,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  balance  of  $405.14. 

Case  6.  $457.14.  The  attorney  for  the  wife  of  this  patient 
advises  that  the  property  will  bring  nothing  above  the  amount  of 
mortgage,  and  that  the  wife  has  three  children  to  support  besides 
herself,  and  has  no  means;  that  "  a  representative  of  the  State 
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called  upon  him  in  reference  to  this  matter  some  time  ago,  and 
after  looking  the  property  over  agreed  that  the  wife  could  not 
afford  to  paj  anything  on  the  account." 

Case  7.  $148.54.  Patient  was  a  resident  of  Nebraska,  but 
became  insane  at  Schenectady.  She  was  discharged  at  the  hos- 
pital and  returned  to  Nebraska  where  she  resides  with  her  mother. 
Her  brother  in  Schenectady  refuses  to  pay  this  account. 

Case  8.  $533.07.  Patient  is  dead  and  his  estate  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  treasurer  of  Oneida  county  as  public  admin- 
istrator. It  is  estimated  that  the  estate  will  net  about  $100  for 
the  hospital,  and  that  $433.07  will  be  lost 

Case  9.  $424.90.  Patient's  relative  writes  "I  think  the 
above  amount  is  correct.  I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot  pay 
it  at  once,  but  will  try  and  straighten  it  out  Boon." 

Inspection  of  Wards 

The  various  wards  of  the  hospital  were  inspected  on  May  14 
and  28,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  attendants  assigned 
thereto  for  duty. 

Of  63  attendants  assigned  for  duty  in  the  sixteen  wards  for 
male  patients,  14  were  not  found  Hay  14th  and  10  were  absent 
May  28th. 

Of  96  attendants  assigned  for  duty  in  the  16  wards  for  female 
patients  21  were  absent  May  14th  and  13  were  not  located  May 


Reports  of  Patients'  Committees 

A  partial  examination  was  made  of  the  accounts  filed  annually 
with  the  hospital  by  the  committees  appointed  to  care  for  the 
estates  of  insane  patients. 

The  method  of  filing  these  and  other  legal  papers  was  crude 
and  inadequate.  They  were  stored  in  a  number  of  pigeon  holes, 
labeled  with  the  months  of  admission  of  patients  for  about  fifteen 
years  past.  Legal  papers  served  on  the  patients  were  stuffed  into 
these  pigeon  holes.  No  apparent  attempt  has  been  made  to  fur- 
ther classify  these  documents  or  to  keep  those  pertaining  to  one 
patient  separate  from  those  of  another.  The  records  were  in  a 
dirty  condition. 

A  system  of  filing  was  inaugurated  by  the  examiner  and  at  the 
close  of  the  examination  about  half  of  the  papers  had  been  prop- 
erly placed  in  envelopes  and  were  readily  accessible. 
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WILLABD  STATE  HOSPITAL,  WILLABD,  N.  Y. 

Bcport  of  an  Audit  of  Fundi  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods 
and  Administration,  Made  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.    Examination  No.  607 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Audit  of  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Accounts  of  Reimbursing  Patents. 

3.  Reports  of  Patients'  Committees. 

4.  Inventory  of  Supplies. 

5.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

6.  Inspection  of  Wards. 

7.  Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance. 

8.  Quality  of  Food. 

Willard  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Willard,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Seneca  Lake.  It  was  opened  at  a  State  hospital  in 
1869.  The  grounds  cover  1,217  acres,  of  which  848  are  under 
cultivation.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  at  this  institution 
is  given  in  the  State  Hospital  hand  book,  based  upon  the  official 
reports,  as  $200.70  per  year  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  based  on  a  census  of  2,342  patients. 

Cash  Funds 

The  cash  funds  were  audited  and  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  called  for  in  the  books.  This  is  said  to  be  a  chrome  con- 
dition of  the  accounts  at  this  hospital  and  is  due  to  the  practice  of 
the  steward  in  mixing  bis  own  personal  funds  with  those  of  the 
hospital.  Every  time  the  cash  was  counted  and  a  reconciliation 
attempted,  the  cash  was  found  over,  varying  in  amounts  at  different 
times.  The  steward  should  not  include  with  any  of  them  his 
personal  account 

An  analysis  of  the  various  funds  showed  that,  through  carrying 
all  the  moneys  in  one  account,  the  steward  had  been  enabled  to 
overdraw  the  Emergency  Fund  of  $1,500  allowed  this  hospital  by 
$489.03. 

The  funds  kept  in  one  account  in  the  bank  were  the  Emergency 
Fund,  the  Payroll  Fund,  the  Reimbursing  and  Private  Patients' 
Fund,  the  Steward's  Sales  Fund,  and  Refunds. 
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Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts 

Carried  on  the  reimbursing  patients'  ledger  were  accounts  for 
maintenance  aggregating  $17,775.  In  order  to  verify  tbe  accounts, 
the  examiners  made  a  careful  analysis,  corresponded  with  all  the 
persons  on  the  books  who  were  charged  with  inmates'  maintenance, 
and  divided  the  accounts  into  three  classes,  Good,  amounting  to 
$3,111.50;  Doubtful,  $5,482.36,  and  Uncollectible,  $9,181.20. 

Tbe  uncollectible  accounts  should  not  be  carried  as  assets.  In- 
stead, they  should  be  canceled. 

The  following  cases  are  cited  to  indicate  the  lack  of  attention  in 
collecting  or  in  carrying  these  accounts  on  the  bookB.  In  several 
instances  tbe  patients  left  the  hospital  from  six  to  seven  years  ago; 
in  others  the  patients  had  died  as  many  years  ago.  Tbe  amount 
represents  the  balance  claimed  as  due  on  tbe  books. 

Case  1.  $128.57.  The  grandson  of  this  patient  writes: 
"  Father  says  that  the  State  should  not  charge  for  grandfather's 
care,  because  there  was  not  enough  left  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  my 
grandmother."  Other  hospital  records  show  that  a  former  attorney 
for  the  hospital  at  one  time  went  over  this  matter  thoroughly  and 
decided  that  there  should  be  no  charge. 

Case  2.  $17.15  (and  a  similar  account  for  $18).  These  charges 
are  for  maintenance  of  persons  deported.  Tbe  records  of  the  hos- 
pital show  that  in  one  of  the  cases  the  United  States  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility because  the  bill  had  not  been  rendered  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed hy  law.  The  accounts  should  be  canceled,  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Case  4.  $118.  The  correspondent  is  a  physician  at  Andover, 
N.  T.  '  He  is  the  husband  of  tbe  patient  and,  according  to  his 
lengthy  statement  submitted,  is  unable  to  pay. 

Case  5.  $127.14.  The  correspondent  at  Andover,  N.  Y.,  first 
denied  any.  indebtedness  for  maintenance  and  then  made  a  state- 
ment that  his  financial  condition  is  such  that  he  hopes  that  he  can 
settle  the  account  within  the  next  two  years. 

These  are  all  considered  bad  accounts. 

The  following  information  is  submitted  as  to  some  of  the  ac- 
counts considered  doubtful: 

Case  1.  $389.98.  The  correspondent  promises  to  pay  this  bal- 
ance in  payments  of  $50  per  month  beginning  Jfay  1. 

Case  2.  $1,132.78.  This  shows  evidences  of  improper  juggling 
of  funds  and  should  be  immediately  investigated  in  order  to  save 
whatever  can  be  saved  out  of  the  wreckage.  A  deputy  attorney- 
general  has  charge  of  the  matter  and  is  doing  all  he  can  for  the 
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protection  of  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  correspondent  advises 
that  the  amount  agrees  with  her  record,  and  she  recites  that, 
"  owing  to  the  putting  up  of  fire  escapes  and  other  improvements 
to  satisfy  the  State  orders  on  the  building,  I  am  behind.  I  will  pay 
as  soon  as  I  can.'* 

Case  3.  $573.52.  The  committee  of  the  patient  died  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  before  this  committee  could  obtain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inmate  who  himself  died.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything 
can  be  collected. 

Case  4.  $128.57.  Some  real  estate  must  be  sold  before  payment 
can  be  effected. 

Case  5.  $140.  This  patient  died  in  April,  1913,  and  the  estate 
is  tied  up  in  real  estate. 

Case  6.  $1,000.  An  order  was  made  by  Justice  Wheeler  in 
Erie  county  on  June  1,  1911,  directing  payment  of  $117.50  at 
once  and  the  committee  to  pay  the  balance  from  the  funds  on  hand 
upon  the  death  of  the  patient;  or  if  the  balance  of  the  estate  then 
remaining  in  his  hands  as  such  committee  should  not  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  then  that  he  pay  the  said  claim  to  the  amount 
that  may  then  be  remaining  in  his  hands  as  such  committee. 

Patients  Committees'  Report*  Piled  With  the  Institution 

The  examiner  made  a  careful  investigation  of  all  reports  made 
by  committees  relative  to  the  property  of  patients.  Chapter  181, 
Laws  of  1906,  amends  section  2341  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure, 
making  it  mandatory  for  committees  to  file  copies  of  their  accounts 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  It  was  found  that  many 
reports  were  missing  and  that  apparently  no  attempt  had  been 
made  at  inspection  and  verification,  but  that  the  report  had  been 
simply  "  filed." 

Of  121  cases  for  which  committees  had  been  appointed,  only  18 
cases  were  complete  in  their  reports.  In  47  cases  all  reports  were 
missing,  and  in  each  of  the  remaining  58  cases  from  one  to  three 
annual  reports  were  not  found  on  file. 

There  are  several  small  estates  which  have  remained  dormant 
for  years  and  which  could  be  judicially  settled.  It  is  apparent 
that  some  of  these  cases  are  nursed  along  from  year  to  year  by 
committees  for  the  petty  legal  charges  that  they  may  levy  for 
making  annual  reports  and  for  premiums  on  surety  bonds,  etc 
As  soon  as  reports  filed  in  the  hospital  show  that  the  estates  are 
nearly  exhausted,  the  hospital  attorney  should  force  a  judicial 
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settlement.  The  balance  of  a  few  of  these  dormant  estates  are 
given:  $36.55;  $63.89;  $59.44;  $39.20;  $57.75;  $64.82;  $103.87; 
$36.65. 

In  some  cases  the  estates  are  wasted  in  the  payment  of  premiums 
for  surety  bonds.  In  one  instance  the  estate  had  shrunk,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1906,  to  the  sum  of  $150;  from  then  until  February, 
1911,  there  were  paid  six  premiums  of  $15  each,  amounting  to 
$90,  to  a  surety  company  for  bonds  of  the  committee. 

The  committee's  reports  also  contain  improper  charges  of  var- 
ious natures.  In  one  instance  the  committee  made  numerous  trips 
to  deposit  United  States  pension  checks,  charging  for  each  trip, 
when  the  mail  would  have  done  as  well. 

A  "  Professional  Committee  "  Short  in  Account! 

A  detailed  examination  was  made  of  the  accounts  of  a  "  pro- 
fessional committeeman,"  residing  in  a  nearby  town,  the  investiga- 
tion extending  to  an  examination  of  his  own  books  of  account. 
In  some  of  the  estates  for  which  he  was  committee,  the  institution 
had  no  record  of  the  fact  and  the  information  was  obtained  through 
an  examination  of  his  books,  which  was  made  on  April  21,  1914. 

The  following  cases  were  of  record  in  the  institution.  This 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  this  information 
was  included  in  the  hospital  records.  It  simply  means  that  there 
was  a  record  on  a  card  index  showing  that  he  was  the  committee 
of  the  estate  of  these  respective  patients.  It  was  furthermore  dis- 
covered that  his  books  were  incorrect  and  they  failed  to  show  a 
large  number  of  pension  payments  received  by  him  on  account  of 
several  estates  in  his  hands. 

Estate  M.  A.  F. —  The  balance  shown  to  the  credit  of  this 
patient,  on  the  books  of  the  committee,  is  $63.67.  The  last  entry 
to  the  credit  of  the  estate  is  the  pension  received  on  October  18, 
1906.  A  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  that  the  last  pension  due 
this  patient  was  paid  to  the  committee  on  January  13,  1908.  The 
patient  died  on  Karch  26,  1908.  The  committee  is  therefore 
chargeable  with  five  additional  pension  periods,  not  entered  on  his 
books,  at  $36  each,  amounting  to  $180,  and  is  therefore  liable  and 
should  have  in  his  hands  for  this  estate  the  sum  of  $243.67. 

Estate  H.  D.  D. —  The  books  of  the  committee  disclose  that 
there  is  in  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  this  patient  the  sum  of 
$61.40. 
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Estate  A.  J.  C. —  The  committee's  balance,  as  shown  by  his 
books,  is  $25.84.  The  patient  died  on  March  21,  1907,  and  the 
last  pension  payment  is  entered  for  October,  1906,  which  agrees 
with  the  records  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  The  committee,  in  this 
case,  has  been  negligent,  having  omitted  to  collect  the  pension  due 
on  January  4,  1907,  and  is  therefore  chargeable  with  the  amount 
of  $18,  thereby  making  the  committee  responsible  in  this  case  to 
the  extent  of  $43.84. 

Estate  I.  L.  M. —  The  committee  has  in  his  hands,  in  this  case, 
the  sum  of  $112.44. 

Estate  W.  A. —  The  balance  appearing  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
mittee belonging  to  this  estate  is  $25.45.  The  last  pension  entered 
is  that  due  for  the  October,  1906,  quarter.  The  patient  died 
May  13,  1907.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  that  the  January,  1907,  pension  must  have  been  paid. 
The  committee  is  therefore  chargeable  with  $36,  making  a  total  to 
be  accounted  for  of  $61.45. 

Estate  G.  S  —  This  patient  died  January  22,  1911,  and  the 
committee  holds  for  her  account  the  sum  of  $6.25. 

Estate  A.  S.  H. —  This  patient  died  on  February  25,  1911. 
For  three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  this  patient  transactions  cf 
the  committee  consisted  of  payments  to  an  attorney,  the  com- 
mittee's brother,  an  annual  fee  of  $5  stated  to  be  for  services  for 
making  up  the  committee's  annual  report.  The  balance  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  of  this  estate  is  $119.22. 

Hospital  Had  Ho  Record  of  Case 

The  foregoing  cases  appear  on  the  hospital  records. 

The  following  case  of  this  committee  was  not  found  on  the  hos- 
pital records: 

Estate  R.  W  —  This  patient  is  now  at  the  Buffalo  State  Hos- 
pital. The  balance  of  the  estate,  at  the  present  time,  is  $328.51. 
This  estate  has  been  badly  mismanaged,  and  is  an  illustration  of 
the  methods  pursued  by  these  "  professional  committees."  The 
balance  on  December  2,  1906,  had  been  reduced  to  $150.  There 
were  no  receipts  on  file  for  the  period  December,  1906,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  and  no  indication  at  that  time  that  there  would  be 
any  more  money  received.  Notwithstanding  this,  six  premiums 
of  $15  each  were  paid  to  a  surety  company  for  the  bond  of  the 
committee.  It  would  appear  self-evident  that  a  premium  of  $15 
per  annum  for  the  protection  of  a  $150  estate  is  excessive.     The 
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estate,  through  the  payment  of  these  premiums,  has  been  reduced 
on  Mav  23,  1911,  to  $68.31.  On  May  24,  1911,  the  committee 
received  from  another  Bourne,  for  this  estate,  the  eum  of  $274.47. 
Since  that  time  three  additional  premiums  on  the  surety  bond 
have  been  paid,  each  for  the  sum  of  $15. 

The  following  balances  of  patients'  estates  also  appear  on  the 
books  of  the  committee:  $47.94,  $120.15,  $46.08,  $57.39,  $8.20, 
$43.10,  $66.23,  $32.82,  $79.79,  $49.75. 

Two  accounts  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  have  remained 
dormant  for  years  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  further  money  has 
been  received  for  the  estates  of  the  patients.  The  amounts  are 
$36.65  and  $57.75  respectively. 

In  these  two  cases  the  estates  have  been  nursed  along  for  the 
last  twelve  years  by  making  a  yearly  charge  for  making  up  the 
committee's  annual  report.  They  should  long  since  have  been 
judicially  settled.  Three  other  dormant  estates  showed  balances 
of  $91.24,  $39.20  and  $64.82  respectively. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  thp  committee  had 
enough  money  on  hand  to  cover  the  balances  of  all  the  estates,  it 
was  necessary  also  to  consider  the  active  accounts  in  his  hands  as 
follows : 

The  balances  of  four  active  estato  in  the  committee's  hands 
appeared  as  $88.59,  $58.76,  $89.96  and  $52.95. 

The  total  sum  herein  set  forth  in  detail,  and  for  which  the  com- 
mittee is  responsible  is  $2,098.75. 

A  request  was  made  to  the  committee  for  a  statement  of  his 
bank  balances,  which,  upon  verification,  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  balances  of  these  four  bank  accounts  showed  a  total  of 
$1,137.91  — $960.84  short  of  the  amount  for  which  he  should  be 
held  liable. 

A  minute  examination  of  his  accounts  as  submitted  showed 
numerous  charges  for  expenses  of  trips  to  Geneva  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  pension  checks,  which  could  have  been  mailed ;  for 
livery  to  Willard  State  Hospital,  which  could  be  reached  via 
train ;  for  excessive  notary  fees,  surety  bond  premiums  and  other 
minor  items. 

Other  Questionable  Accounts  of  Patients'  Estates 

The  accounts  of  another  committee,  having  a  number  of  cases 
in  his  hands,  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  were  examined  on  April  23,  1914. 
The  accounts  were  well  kept  and  most  of  them  seemed  to  have  been 
judicially  settled.     Two  estates,  however,  were  found  unsettled 
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amounting  to  $850.17  and  $109.20  respectively,  making  a  total 
of  $959.37.  In  the  first  mentioned  account  no  maintenance  charge 
has  ever  been  made  by  the  hospital,  and  the  State  of  New  York 
appears  to  be  entitled  to  receive  that  money.  la  the  second  case, 
the  maintenance  rate  was  far  below  the  standard,  being  only 
$108.00  per  year  and  the  hospital  should  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
balance  left  before  it  is  entirely  used  up  by  the  committee  and  his 
attorney.  The  following  balances  are  in  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mittee: $322.77;  $687.89;  $214.94;  $152.67,  total  $1,878.27. 

The  total  amount  in  the  committee's  hands  at  the  date  of  ex- 
amination was  $2,337.64. 

The  balances  of  his  three  bank  accounts  showed  a  total  of  $2,- 
102.82,  leaving  a  shortage  of  $234.82.  The  committee  claims  that 
upon  judicial  settlement,  the  commissions  allowed  him  would  he 
equivalent  to  the  shortage  shown.  This  was  not  verified.  He  was 
appointed  committee  at  the  solicitation  of  an  attorney  for  the 
State  Hospital  Commission,  before  the  Attorney-General  took  over 
such  matters. 

A  committee,  having  charge  of  another  estate  shows  a  balance 
in  his  hands  of  $554.95.  Indications  show  that  a  further  collec- 
tion was  made  of  the  sum  of  $90.00  pensions.  The  committee 
died  and  a  new  one  was  appointed.  The  new  committee  has  failed 
to  receive  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  old  committee.  The 
deficit  in  this  case  is  $644.95.  It  is  suggested  that  the  bondsmen 
of  the  first  committee  are  responsible  and  that  the  money  could  and 
should  he  collected  from  them  for  the  estate  of  this  patient. 

Inventory  of  Supplies 

A  physical  test  of  supplies  in  stock  on  March  28,  1914,  was 
made  by  comparing  quantities  actually  on  hand  with  the  quantities 
shown  in  the  Btock  ledger  and  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  agree. 
The  following  table  shows  the  difference  between  the  records  in 
the  stock  ledger  and  the  actual  inventory  taken  on  the  date 
mentioned : 
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The  stock  ledger  at  this  institution  is  designed  to  show  the  daily 
receipts,  issues  and  balances  on  hand  of  all  staple  articles  of  sup- 
plies carried  in  stock.  The  daily  receipts  and  issues  are  posted 
from  slips  received  from  the  storekeeper.  This  record  does  not 
contain  complete  information.  For  example:  The  storekeeper 
has  failed  to  enter  the  supplies  received  from  the  farm,  such  as 
.  eggs,  chickens,  potatoes,  wheat,  etc.  The  record  is  also  carelessly 
kept,  no  footings  being  shown  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  On  April 
16,  1914,  a  consignment  of  butter,  amounting  to  630  pounds  was 
entered,  of  which  193  pounds  was  rejected.  The  record,  shows  on 
April  22nd  an  item  of  193  pounds  as  issued  and  in  the  "  remarks  " 
column,  a  notation  "  outgoing  shipment."  This  193  pounds  repre- 
sented the  rejected  butter  and  should  have  been  so  stated  and  not 
as  having  been  consumed.  A  similar  case  of  380  pounds  appears 
on  June  24th. 

Withdrawals  From  the  Storehouse 

It  is  the  practice  to  issue  food  supplies  without  proper  authority. 
In  October,  1912,  342  requisitions  were  issued  for  food  supplies 
without  the  steward's  signature,  and  in  January,  1913,  346 
requisitions  were  issued,  of  which  124  were  not  signed  by  the 
steward. 

Results  of  Farm  Operation 

The  records  and  books  of  the  farm  accounts  show  a  net  farm 
revenue  of  $29,518.36,  viz:  value  of  garden  products,  $9,719.24; 
farm  products,  $61,503.32,  total  $71,222.56 ;  less  expenses :  wages 
and  maintenance,  $11,546.67 ;  sundry  expenses,  $12,084.51 ;  used 
for  feed,  $18,073.02;  total,  $41,704.20;  balance,  net  revenue, 
$29,518.36. 

Care  of  Patients'  Property 

At  this  institution  when  patients  are  admitted,  the  cash  and 
other  property  in  their  possession  are  taken  from  them  by  the 
attendant,  the  cash  is  turned  over  to  the  steward  and  the  personal 
effects  are  placed  in  envelopes  and  filed.  A  duplicate  record  is 
made  of  the  property  so  taken  from  the  patient ;  of  which  one  is 
filed  with  the  patient's  case  record  and  the  other  is  retained  by 
the  steward.  The  cash  is  credited  to  the  patient's  property  and 
luxury  fund  and  disbursements  of  same  are  made  for  various 
items,  such  as  fruit,  tobacco,  etc,  for  the  patients. 
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The  records  of  admission  examined  disclosed  that  during  the 
period  from  July,  1911,  to  March  18,  1914,  there  had  been  found 
upon  the  persons  of  patients,  cash  to  the  amount  of  $1,}54.39. 
Payments  to  discharged  patients  amounted  to  $363.97,  leaving  a 
balance,  which  should  have  been  on  hand,  of  $800.42 ;  only 
$463.89  was  shown  and  there  was  left  to  be  accounted  for  $336.53, 
which  it  was  found  from  the  records  had  been  paid  out  to  the 
patients  for  petty  luxuries. 

The  envelopes  containing  personal  property  were  examined  and 
found  intact.  Property  of  cash  value,  which  might  be.  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  patients,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  files, 
without  attempt  at  its  proper  disposition.  In  this  respect  may 
be  cited  an  instance  of  the  finding  of  a  steamship  ticket  to  Europe 
dated  1903.  The  hospital  commission  was  aware  of  this  and  had 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  Bteamship  company  to  transport  the 
patient  which  the  company  refused  to  do  on  account  of  the 
patient's  insanity.  The  commission  never  called  upon  the  steam- 
ship company  for  the  return  of  the  money  for  this  ticket.  In  order 
to  show  that  with  a  little  exertion,  something  could  be  done  in  the 
matter,  the  examiner  wrote  to  the  steamship  company  and 
although  eleven  years  had  elapsed,  a  check  for  the  value  of  the 
ticket  was  received  and  transmitted  to  the  steward  for  credit  to 
the  patient's  account. 

Inspection  of  Wards,  Patients,  Nurses  and  Attendants 

Total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital,  2,356,  of  which  1,268 
were  working,  28  attending  school,  85  bedridden,  and  975  unable 
to  do  anything. 

The  classification  of  the  patients  was  given  as  acute  mania,  67 ; 
chronic,  2,287;  emergency,  2;  total  of  2,356. 

The  attendants  numbered  206,  of  which  63  were  charge  nurses 
and  143  attendants.  On  the  day  of  inspection,  there  were  present 
156,  and  50  were  absent. 

Three  inspections  of  the  various  wards  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  attendants  assigned  thereto  for  duty,  with  the 
following  results :  Male  wards  —  of  the  114  attendants  assigned, 
there  were  on  duty  March  19th,  96 ;  April  10th,  87 ;  and  April 
14th,  96. 

Female  wards  —  of  117  attendants  assigned  there  were  found 
on  duty  March  19th,  87 ;  April  10th,  88 ;  and  April  14th,  86. 
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Annual  Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance  Not  Including  Hit 
Salary 
Foo«l  supplies,  stores  including  fruit  and  potatoes  from  farm 
received  from  store,  $992.92;  milk  and  vegetables  from  farm, 
$117.77;  table  linen,  bedding,  etc,  $58.40;  wages  of  coachmen, 
one-half  time,  $+33.50;  wages  of  cook,  chambermaid  and  waitress, 
$683;  laundry  expense,  $130;  coal,  $104;  repairs  to  house, 
$44.95;  total,  $2,633.54. 

duality  of  Foot!  —  Beports  of  Inspections 

On  Thursday,  March  12,  1914,  two  Federal  inspectors,  one 
a  meat  inspector  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  the  other  a  food  inspector  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  at  the  request  of 
a  member  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  made  an  inspection 
of  the  food  and  sanitary  conditions  at  the  Willard  State  Hospital. 

On  May  27,  1914,  an  inspector  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  accompanied  by  an  examiner  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  made  an  examination  of  the  food  and 
sanitary  conditions,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  inspectors,  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  held  a  public  investigation  at  the  institu- 
tion on  July  15th,  at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  was  present  by  invitation  from  the  Hospital  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  Federal  inspectors  was  not  present  to  testify  at  this, 
hearing.  His  report  was  introduced  in  evidence.  The  report 
criticised  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  main  kitchen  very 
severely.  It  described  mouldy  bologna,  a  barrel  of  fat  "  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  rancidity,"  pieces  of  decomposed  meat,  cracks 
in  tables  filled  with  grease,  garbage  cans  in  the  kitchen,  mouldy 
bread  in  the  stale  bread  box,  sewer  traps  neglected,  200  pounds 
of  rancid  fat  in  cans  condemned,  meat  cutting  machine  very  dirty. 

The  report  included  the  statement  that  in  the  bakery  140  pounds 
of  rancid  fat  and  compound  were  condemned,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  bakery  was  described  as  unclean.  The  meat  in 
the  meat  storehouse  was  pronounced  not  up  to  specifications ;  300 
pounds  of  compound  for  cooking  was  condemned  for  rancidity. 
It  was  stated  that  900  pounds  of  haddock  was  condemned  as  badly 
decomposed. 
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The  inspector  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  ex- 
amined the  eggs,  stated  that  ten  dozen  eggs  in  the  storehouse  were 
found  bad,  such  as,  "  cracked,  rotten,  spot  and  weak  eggs,"  and 
were  destroyed  at  once;  18  dozen  were  found  to  be  of  second 
quality. 

In  the  main  kitchen,  it  was  stated  that  one  case  of  frozen  and 
rotten  eggs  was  found  and  destroyed  after  fifteen  of  them  had 
been  tested  by  breaking;  in  kitchen  2,  five  dozen  eggs  were 
destroyed  after  one  dozen  of  the  lot  had  been  tested  by  breaking 
and  found  "  rotten."  In  kitchen  3,  it  was  stated  that  four  dozen 
eggs  were  found  and  all  were  bad  and  destroyed  at  once. 

The  inspection  by  the  Inspector  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  the  examiner  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  showed  that  the  drains  in  the  bake  shop  and  connecting 
rooms  were  defective;  that  the  eggs  on  hand  on  this  date  were  de- 
fective; that  the  meats  were  below  specifications.  It  was  found 
that  the  drains  in  the  main  kitchen  were  out  of  order.  It  was 
found  that  the  ice  box  in  the  Maples  Cottage  drained  into  the  cel- 
lar through  a  small  hole  in  the  floor.  Other  minor  criticisms  of 
sanitary  conditions  were  made  in  the  report. 

Beply  of  the  Hospital  to  Reports  of  Conditions 

Dr.  B.  M.  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  the  Willard  State  Hospital, 
communicated  with  the  State  Hospital  Commission  regarding  the 
reports  of  the  two  Federal  inspectors.  He  attacked  the  method  of 
inspection  as  "outrageous."  He  claimed  that  some  of  the  meat 
criticised  was  up  to  the  specifications  and  that  the  lard  compound 
criticised  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  had  been  analyzed  by  the 
State  Hospital  Chemist  at  Binghamton.  The  egg  inspection, 
according  to  the  superintendent,  was  "  of  no  value  whatever  "  and 
the  statement  was  made  that  some  of  the  eggs  that  were  reported 
as  "  rotten,"  were  positively  sound.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
eggs  were  destroyed  without  even  taking  them  from  the  case. 
The  bologna  was  said  to  be  suitable  for  use. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
that  were  destroyed  by  the  inspectors  were  good,  they  were  paid 
for  and  the  dealer  received  full  payment  Written  statements 
from  the  chef,  storekeeper  and  butcher,  were  attached  to  Dr. 
Elliott's  letter,  to  substantiate  his  statements.  It  was  brought  out 
during  the  hearing  that  the  letter  was  dictated  by  the  steward,  Mr. 
Warne. 
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It  was  also  stated  by  the  chef  that  some  of  the  eggs  out  of  the 
same  case  which  was  afterward  condemned,  and  destroyed  by  the 
inspectors,  had  been  used  in  making  ice  cream  which  the  inspectors 
had  eaten  at  "  luncheon."  The  testimony  of  the  inspectors  was 
that  they  had  breakfasted  at  the  institution.  They  testified  that 
they  had  not  eaten  ice  cream  at  breakfast. 

The  superintendent,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  State  Hospital 
Commission,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  meat  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, denied  that  fat  was  rancid,  that  the  rooms  were  dirty  or  that 
it  was  possible  for  mouldy  bread  to  be  found  in  the  stale  bread  box. 
He  stated  that  the  900  pounds  of  fish  found  by  the  inspectors  had 
been  rejected  on  arrival  before  "  any  word  was  received  that  the 
inspectors  were  to  visit  the  hospital."  The  superintendent  ad- 
mitted that  the  criticisms  of  the  kitchen  tables  were  justified  and 
offered  the  explanation  that  an  order  had  been  previously  made 
to  have  new  tops  placed  on  the  tables.  He  admitted  that  garbage 
cans  were  found  in  the  kitchen,  hut  stated  that  they  were  emptied 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Testimony  at  Hearing  Brought  Out  Admissions 

The  testimony  offered  by  the  Willard  State  Hospital  authorities 
bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
reply  of  the  superintendent  to  the  reports  of  the  Federal  inspectors. 
However,  the  steward  admitted  that  some  of  the  eggs  broken  by 
Mr.  Snyder  in  the  kitchens  were  spotted. 

The  testimony  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission's  inspector  of 
supplies,  who  accompanied  the  two  Federal  inspectors,  corrobo- 
rated the  Federal  inspectors'  report  in  practically  every  detail  and 
his  own  report  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  on  the  day  of  the 
inspection  corroborated  their  report. 

The  testimony  of  employees  produced  the  admission  that  bad 
eggs  were  sometimes  delivered  from  the  storehouse  to  the  kitchens. 

Testimony  of  the  supervisor  of  one  of  the  cottages  who  had 
been  employed  for  more  than  thirty  years  at  the  institution,  was 
to  the  effect  that  spotted  eggs  "  were  thrown  away,  if  they  were 
badly  spotted."  If  they  were  not  badly  spotted,  they  would  "bo 
used.  This  witness  stated  that  complaints  had  been  made  about 
the  food  at  the  hospital,  hut  none  had  been  made  since  the  in- 
spections in  March  and  May.  The  witness  also  admitted  that  the 
employees  had  made  a  practice  of  going  to  the  store  in  the  village 
to  buy  food  to  eat. 
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The  witnesses  for  the  hospital  maintained,  in  harmony  with  the 
superintendent's  letter,  that  the  900  pounds  of  fish  discovered  by 
the  inspectors  on  March  12th,  had  been  rejected  before  any  word 
was  received  of  the  approach  of  the  inspectors.  However,  the 
steward  stated  that  the  fish  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  and 
had  been  placed  in  the  cooler.  A  telegram  which  was  introduced 
as  evidence  that  the  fish  was  rejected  before  any  knowledge  of  the 
coming  inspection  had  reached  the  steward,  was  dated  9:30  a.  in., 
and  was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Express  Company. 
The  storekeeper  of  the  hospital,  a  subordinate  of  the  steward,  is  the 
telegraph  operator. 

The  steward  admitted  that  the  telegram  sent  by  the  State  Hos- 
pital Inspector  of  Supplies,  advising  him  that  he  was  due  to  arrive 
that  morning  at  the  hospital  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  food 
and  supplies,  was  received  by  the  operator,  who  is  also  the  store- 
keeper, at  7:30  a.  m.  The  comparative  time  of  the  incidents  was 
considered  rather  important  as  establishing  the  value  of  the 
steward's  testimony,  and  considerable  questioning  brought  out: 

First.  That  the  notice  of  arrival  of  inspectors  was  received  by 
the  hospital  employee  at  7:30  a.  m. 

Second.  That  the  butcher,  about  that  time,  called  the  steward 
on  the  telephone  and  informed  him  that  the  fish  that  had  been 
received  the  night  before  was  "  unsuitable." 

Third.  That  there  was  a  telephone  connecting  the  ice  room  in 
which  the  fish  was  stored,  with  the  room  in  which  the  telegraph 
operator  was  stationed. 

Fourth.  That  the  steward  went  to  the  ice  room,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  looked  at  the  fish. 

Fifth.  That  the  steward  ordered  the  fish  carried  out  of  the  store- 
room and  placed  in  an  old  building  "  on  rollers  "  that  was  being 
moved,  at  about  8  a.  m. 

Sixth.  The  steward  did  not  then  go  to  his  office  where  the  tele- 
gram advising  him  of  the  approaching  inspection  was  lying  on  his 
desk,  but  he  went  to  several  other  buildings  and  shops. 

Seventh.  On  arrival  at  his  office  he  found  the  telegram  notify- 
ing him  that  the  inspectors  were  coming. 

Eighth.  The  inspectors  arrived  at  about  10:30  a.  m. 

The  steward  led  the  inspectors  past  the  "  moving  building " 
in  which  the  bad  fish  had  been  temporarily  placed,  without  telling 
them  of  the  incident.  In  fact,  he  never  mentioned  fish  to  the 
inspectors. 
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The  inspectors  smelled  the  odor  from  the  fish  as  they  passed  the 
abandoned  building  and  discovered  it  hidden  away  and  promptly 
condemned  it.  In  explaining  his  actions  regarding  this,  the 
steward  testified :  "  I  will  admit  to  you  that  I  can  see  why  it  may 
occur  to  you  to  think  there  was  a  deliberate  plan  on  my  part  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  was  fish  on  the  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution that  was  not  fit  to  uBe,  yet  I  will  emphasize  my  statement, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  that  thing  never  entered  my  mind." 

When  the  steward  was  asked  if  it  was  a  coincidence  merely 
that  in  every  month  while  the  inspectors  were  at  the  institution 
that  the  fish  was  unfit  for  use,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  coincidence. 
When  asked  if  it  was  a  coincidence  that  in  the  months  that  the 
inspectors  were  not  at  the  institution,  no  fish  was  found  unfit  for 
use,  he  replied  it  was  not  a  coincidence. 

He  was  then  questioned  about  the  inspection  of  meat  on  hand, 
made  en  Hay  27th  by  the  meat  inspector  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy. 

It  appeared  that  a  shipment  of  meat  which  had  arrived  that  day 
"  unfortunately  "  did  not  come  up  to  the  specifications  and  was 
rejected. 

The  testimony  of  the  steward  about  this  incident  was,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

Q.  Among  the  mutton  that  you  rejected,  did  you  see  any  other 
animal  that  was  posing  as  mutton?  A.  Occasionally  we  have 
gotten  in  a  carcass  supposed  to  be  mutton  that  there  was  a  question 
as  to  its  being  mutton. 

Q.  And  what  would  it  be  if  it  were  not  mutton?  A.  It  would 
be  a  goat. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  goat  among  that  flock  of  mutton  that  day? 
A.  Not  among  the  flock,  but  among  the  carcasses,  I  think,  there 
was  one. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  having  bull  beef  sent  to  your 
hospital?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  beef  that  came  in  that  shipment,  was  there  any 
bull  beef?  A.  Not  that  could  be  detected,  I  think.  If  there  was, 
it  was  rejected. 

Q.  You  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  cow  meat?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  If  it  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  health  inspector,  bull  beef, 
would  yon  think  there  might  be  bull  beef  there  %  A.  If  he  bo  con- 
tended, yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  rejected  the  mutton  because  it  was  goat.  You 
did  not  state  that  in  your  letter.  You  rejected  the  beef  as  cow, 
and  there  might  have  been  some  bull?  A.  Yes,  I  thought  the 
rejection  was  enough  without  going  too  much  into  specific  details. 

Q.  It  would  offend  any  shipper  to  know  that  his  mutton  was 
called  "  goat,"  for  instance.  A.  I  never  offend  a  man  unneces- 
sarily. Therefore,  when  I  rejected  it  and  got  it  off  the  grounds, 
I  thought  my  whole  duty  was  accomplished. 

Questioned  regarding  the  health  inspector's  examination  of  eggs 
on  May  27th,  the  steward  stated  that  some  of  the  eggs  that  were 
on  hand  that  day  had  to  be  rejected. 

Egg  Contract 

Another  point  to  which  considerable  attention  was  devoted  at 
the  hearing  was  the  method  used  by  this  steward  in  purchasing 
eggs.  The  contract  was  entered  into  September  5,  1913,  It  was 
made  with  the  Wm.  S.  Reilly  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  provided 
that  during  the  five  months  from  October  1,  1913,  to  February  28, 
1914,  approximately  3,300  dozen  eggs  per  month  were  to  be  sup- 
plied as  required,  at  the  rate  of  25%  cents  per  dozen. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  66%  per  cent,  of  these  eggs  should 
be  first  quality  storage  eggs,  and  that  the  balance  of  33%  should 
be  strictly  fresh  eggs ;.  said  fresh  eggs  to  be  delivered  during  the 
elosing  two  months  of  the  contract  period,  that  is,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  of  the  year  1914. 

The  steward  explained  that  the  requirements  of  the  contract 
calling  for  the  delivery  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  in  January  and 
February,  were  "  only  relative  dates."  The  first  eggs  delivered 
under  the  contract,  he  stated,  were  storage  eggs,  and  "  we  con- 
tinued to  receive  storage  eggs  until  we  had  received  about  the 
quantity  called  for  as  storage  eggs  and  then  commenced  on  fresh 
eggs  and  continued  to  receive  fresh  eggs  until  we  had  received 
about  the  quantity  called  for." 

The  testimony  of  the  steward  on  this  point  was  continued  as 
follows : 

Q.  When  were  deliveries  commenced  under  it?  When  did 
the  contract  take  effect?     A.  TVi'-pries  were  to  commence  under 
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it,  -when  I,  as  steward,  found  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  contractor 
for  some  eggs,  but  the  approximate  date  was  around  December 
1st 

Q.  It  reads  that  it  shall  be  for  a  period  of  five  months,  doesn't 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  expire  on  the  28th  day  of  February?  A.  It  would 
expire  then  so  far  as  the  date  goes. 

Q.  When  did  you  treat  it  as  actually  expiring?  A.  Treated 
it  as  actually  expiring  when  the  quantity  of  eggs  called  for  by  the 
contract  had  been  delivered. 

Q.  And  did  you  take  16,500  dozen  under  that  contract  ?  A. 
We  did,  or  very  cIosb  to  that  figure. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  last  case  under  that  contract  ? 
A.  I  rather  think  the  final  delivery  of  eggs  on  that  contract  was 
March  12,  1914.* 

Q.  What  was  the  class  of  eggs  delivered  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary? Were  they  storage  eggs  or  fresh  eggs,  firsts?  A.  There 
must  have  been  some  fresh  eggs  delivered  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. 

Q.  As  you  recollect  it,  what  would  be  the  market  price  in 
March  for  fresh  eggs  ?  A.  Really  I  cannot  say.  We  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  If  eggs  had  gone  down  to  10  cents 
per  dozen,  we  would  still  have  been  under  obligation  to  take  the 
quantity  called  for. 

Q.  Now  here  is  the  situation.  You  Bent  out  and  asked  bidders 
to  furnish  one-third  of  the  contract  of  fresh  eggs  and  two-thirds 
of  strictly  first  class  storage  eggs  and  you  say  that  this  contract 
is  to  expire  on  March  first,  and  most  any  dealer  knowa  that  fresh 
eggs  do  not  begin  to  come  in  until  March  first  Now  would  a 
dealer  not  expect  that  he  would  have  to  furnish  fresh  eggs  before 
the  time  that  he  could  get  them?    A.  He  might  expect  that. 

Q.  And  he  would  not  ordinarily  expect  that  he  would  have  lo 
bid  more  or  that  to  bid  was  impossible?     A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  What  if  you  should  call,  under  that  contract,  on  the  first 
day  of  February  or  the  middle  of  January  for  1,000  dozen  of 
fresh  eggs.  What  position  would  the  dealer  be  in?  A,  He 
would  be  in  a  rather  difficult  position. 

Q.  Could  he  get  1,000  dozen  fresh  eggs  the  first  of  January  ? 
A.  He  could  at  some  price. 

*  This  was  the  day  that  the  Federal  inspectors  condemned  and  destroyed 
many  dozen  egga. 
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Certain  egg  dealers  put  on  the  stand  by  the  hospital  authorities 
at  the  request  of  the  steward,  testified  that  Mr.  Warne,  the 
steward,  was  a  "  very  difficult  customer  to  deal  with ;"  that  his 
requirements  were  so  rigid  that  on  occasion  they  had  to  decline 
to  bid. 

Robert  Tate,  one  of  the  dealers  who  was  put  on  the  stand,  testi- 
fied on  cross-examination,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deliver 
fresh  eggs  in  January  and  February,  for  any  amount.  He  ad- 
mitted also  that  if  any  dealer  had  an  understanding  with  the 
steward  that  a  contract  calling  for  the  delivery  of  33%  per  cent 
fresh  eggs  in  January  or  February,  was  to  be  construed  so  that 
the  delivery  of  fresh  eggs  would  not  be  required  until  sometime 
later,  he  would  have  an  "  advantage."  Questioned  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  average  bidder  considering  such  a  set  of  specifica- 
tions, Mr.  Tate  said :  "  It  depends  on  the  fellow  he  is  dealing 
with." 

The  steward  maintained  that  he  had  drawn  the  specifications 
and  contracts  "  solely  with  the  best  interests  of  the  institution  in 
mind." 

Later  during  the  cross-examination,  the  steward  presented  a 
statement  of  rejections  of  fish  which  showed  that  in  19l2,  only 
one  rejection  of  fish  had  been  made.  The  steward  hastened  to 
explain  that  "  probably  the  list  was  not  correct,"  although  it  had 
been  prepared  in  his  office,  and  had  been  submitted  by  him  to 
show  how  often  he  had  rejected  bad  food. 
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HUDSON  BITER  STATE  HOSPITAL,  POTTGHKEEPSIE,  K.  T. 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 
Physical  Condition,  Hade  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.     Examination  No.  S12 


Subjects  of  examination : 
J.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

3.  Patients'  Committees'  Accounting. 

4.  Merchandise  Ledger. 

5.  Receipt  and  Delivery  of  Supplies. 

6.  Coal. 

7.  Milk  Receipts  and  Deliveries. 

8.  Farm  Accounting. 

9.  Mechanical  Departments. 

10.  Nurses  and  Attendants. 

11.  Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance. 

12.  Manufacturing  Accounts. 

13.  Quality  of  Food. 

Hudson  River  Stat©  Hospital  is  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
It  was  opened  as  a  State  hospital  in  1871.  The  area  of  grounds 
as  stated  in  the  State  Hospital  handbook  for  1914,  is  867  acres,  of 
which  476  are  under  cultivation.  The  handbook  gives  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  patients  at  Hudson  River  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  as  $657,761.46,  based  on  a  census  of  3,076  patients, 
raaking-a  per  capita  cost  of  $213.84. 

The  audit  and  examination  of  accounting  methods  were  under 
the  direction  of  John  H.  Whitney,  Expert  Accountant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  Two  other  special  exami- 
nations were  made,  one  of  the  fuel  consumption,  power  plants, 
and  fire  hazards  and  sanitation,  and  one  of  the  care  of  the 
patients. 

Cash  Funds 

There  are  three  cash  accounts,  kept  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust 
Company,  namely  the  emergency  fund,  the  patients'  property 
fund,  and  the  patients'  luxury  fund. 
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An  overdraft  of  $463.15  was  found  to  exist  in  the  emergency 
fund  account  on  the  day  the  examination  began,  March  30, 
1914.  The  emergency  fund  allowance  is  $1,500.  Two  other 
funds  were  overdrawn,  also,  making  the  total  overdraft  $1,078.15. 
The  examiners  reported  that  moneys  properly  belonging  to  the 
pay-rolls  fund  and  the  reimbursing  patients'  receipts  were 
wrongly  used  for  emergencies  instead  of  waiting  for  the  trea- 
surer's check  before  making  the  advances  or  disbursements. 

Improper  Disbursements 

The  following  itemB  appeared  to  have  been  disbursed  or  ad- 
vanced and  paid  from  improper  funds : 

Emebokncy  Furo  Disbursements 
Paid  out  of  General  Fund: 

Voucher  1103,  Q.  R,  Finton,  steward,  ad- 
vances for  entertainment  and  miscel- 
laneous     (123  30 

Voucher  1088,  G.  R.  Finton,  steward,  labor  — 

cleaning  filter  beds 775  25 

Voucher  106ft,  O.  R.  Finton,  steward,  repair 

work    28  00 

«920  81 

Paid  from  special  fund: 

Voucher  188,  miscellaneous  repairs (41  47 

Voucher  189,  furnishing  new  additions 1  97 

Voucher  100,  miscellaneous  repairs 23  40 

Voucher  036,  labor— paid  steamfitters   80  00 

105  84 

Ditbuttement  not  voucher  eel : 

Premium  on  bonds 812  50 

Lsibor  —  plumber's  repairs 97  44 

Chauffeur's  license   4  00 

Legal  fees  —  appointments  of  committees 22  54 

Legal  expenses  —  appointments  of  commit- 
tees    6  11 

Orchestra  —  for  amusement   6  00 

Postage   60  00 

Stamped  envelopes 171  44 

Laundry  machinery  0  80 

Glass,  coils 1  00 

Car  fares 6  40 

Nursing  bottles  0  BO 

Pay  roll  advances  —  Alter  beds 357  00 

Advances  to  inmates — fares  to  New  York. .  17  22 

Cash  advances  —  J.  A.  Reddy 23  50 

Herdsman  4  00 

Checks  issued,  not  entered  in  cash  book 141  25 

1,063  15 

Received  from  treasurer,  for  emergency  fund 1,  500  00 

Overdrawn,  per  cash  book $403  15 
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Amounts  advanced  for  special  uses: 

Transportation  of  patients   ( Wright) 1550  00 

Freight   (Lozier)    60  00 

Express    (Hopkins)    15  00 

— : W16  00 

Total  overdraft  from  emergency  fund $1,  078  15 

Explanation  of  overdraft: 

Receipts,     reimbursing     patients,     awaiting 

transmission  to  the  treasurer 826  89 

Cash  in  office $253  14 

Cheeks 29  30 

Advances 40  00 


Balance  cash  used  for  other  purposes   (short) $504  45 

Summary  of  Amouhtb  Which  Must  Have  Been  Impropehlt  Used  Out  of 
Paybolls  Ob  Othkb  Funks 

Payroll  fund (24,  363  19 

Transportation  fund 49  12 

Glasses 12  38 

Industrial  sales'  fund 82  24 

Dental  fund   30  75 

Telephone  and  telegraph 0  35 

Total  which  should  be  in  the  bank $24, 54?  07 

Reconciliation: 

Cash   in   bank $25,604  15 

Lets  outstanding  cheeks 1,  720  81 

23,973  34 

Difference   $573  70 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  emergency  fund  over- 
draft of  |1, 073  15 

Means  that  receipts  for  reimbursing  patients 

had  been  improperly  used  to  the  extent  of.  (504  45 

And  that  there  must  have  been  taken  from  the 

pay  roll  and  miscellaneous  funds 573  70 

Making  a  total  of $1. 078  15 


The  prevalent  practice  of  the  improper  use  of  the  funds  of  this 
institution  is  moat  emphatically  condemned.  Advances  are  made 
from  the  emergency  fund,  which  do  not  properly  come  under  that 
head,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  an  advance  of  $6,000  is 
received  from  the  treasurer  early  in  the  month,  for  payroll  pur- 
poses, the  bank  account  would  be  overdrawn. 
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Patients'  Cash  —  Luxury  Fund 

The  receipts  of  the  contributions  to  this  fund  are  retained  in 
the  personal  charge  of  the  steward  of  the  institution  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  account  kept  in  a  small  cash  book  in  his  personal 
charge.  The  bank  pass-book  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company, 
where  this  fund  is  deposited  as  a  special  interest  account,  demon- 
strated that  there  had  been  but  three  deposits  made  since  January 
1,1911,  as  follows: 

January  28,  1911 $1,000  00 

January  2, 1912 500  00 

April  21,  1912 100  00 

Total $1,600  00 

The  book  also  showed  that  interest  had  been  written  up  three 
times  as  follows: 

October  1,  1911 $23  44 

January  1,  1913 63  21 

January  1,  1914 66  08 

Total $152  73 


Total  balance  in  bank  as  of  January  1,  1914.    $1,752  73 


The  last  item  of  interest  indicated  above  was  not  entered  in  the 
pass-book  until  the  book  was  presented  at  the  bank  to  be  balanced 
by  an  examiner  of  this  department  on  March  30,  1914. 

At  one  time  this  fund  consisted  only  of  cash  taken  from  male 
patients,  upon  admission  to  the  hospital,  but  the  practice  at 
present  is  to  include  in  the  fund  the  cash  received  from  relatives 
or  friends  of  both  male  and  female  patients.  The  condition  of 
this  fund  on  March  30,  1913,  was  as  follows: 

Cash  book  balance  October  1,  1912 SI.  886  19 

Receipts,  October  1,  1912,  to  March  30,  1914 3,336  03 

«6, 222  22 

Disbursements,  October  1,  1912,  to  March  30,  1914 2,  912  92 

Balance   «2,  309  SO 

Accrued  interest  to  January  1,  1914  (interest  not  entered  In  cash 

book)    68  08 

Corrected  balance  |2,  37S  38 
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Reconciliation: 

Cash  in  bank $1, 752  73 

Cash  in  steward's  drawer 655.69 

Postal  money  order 1  00 

Check 1  00 

$2,310  38 

Difference  $66  00 

Explanation-  of  differences: 

Advances  to  attendant* $10  00 

Steward's  personal  check  No.  2343,  Mar.  26 15  00 

Steward's  personal  check  No.  2344,  Mar.  26 40  00 

905  00 


It  was  noticed  that  both  of  these  checks,  although  of  a  different 
number  and  dated  March  26,  1914,  had  the  appearance,  from  the 
condition  of  the  ink,  of  having  been  made  out  'within  a  few 
moments  of  the  examination  of  the  steward's  cash  belonging  to 
this  fund. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Hospital  Commission  instruct  the 
steward  to  deposit  all  receipts  and  make  disbursements  from  this 
fund  by  check  and  not  in  cash,  and  only  upon  written  orders  from 
the  superintendent.  It  is  also  suggested,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
requests  are  made  for  small  amounts  from  this  fund,  that  not 
more  than  $100  in  cash  be  allowed  in  the  steward's  possession. 
Disbursements  made  without  authority  or  upon  questionable  au- 
thority during  the  eighteen  months  beginning  October  1,  1912, 
amounted  to  $287.08. 

Care  of  Patients'  Property 

From  1871  to  1901  all  patients'  property  and  money  taken  from 
patients  by  those  in  charge  of  a  ward  were  given  to  the  supervisor, 
who  listed  the  property  on  the  outside  of  an  envelope  and  placed 
the  same  in  the  care  of  the  steward.  The  money  was  spent  as 
required,  upon  an  order  from  the  physician,  the  order  being  en- 
closed in  the  envelope  to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  money. 

In  1906  the  hospital  authorities  revised  this  practice  by  sepa- 
rating the  packages  into  two  lots,  one  for  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital and  the  other  for  the  patients  who  had  died  or  had  been  dis- 
charged. That  belonging  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital  was 
placed  in  the  bank  and  that  of  those  patients  not  in  the  hospital 
was  left  in  the  original  envelopes.  The  money  taken  from  male 
patients  was,  for  a  time,  deposited  in  an  account  called  "  Luxury," 
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while  that  of  female  patients  was  deposited  in  the  "  Patients' 
Property  Account." 

If  at  any  time  a  female  patient  desired  to  use  the  money  credited 
to  her  in  the  Property  Account,  upon  the  approval  of  the  phy- 
sician in  charge  an  order  was  issued  by  the  superintendent  and 
given  to  the  steward  to  transfer  the  amount  to  the  Luxury  Ac- 
count for  the  patient's  use.  Subsequent  to  an  audit  made  by  a 
firm  of  public  accountants  in  1910  the  method  of  handling  this 
property  was  changed  and  a  new  hook  record,  Form  1115,  was 
placed  in  operation.  In  this  book  a  record,  in  duplicate,  is  kept 
of  all  valuables  taken  from  patients,  the  original  record  of  which 
is  forwarded  to  the  steward  and  by  him  filed.  The  duplicate  or 
carbon  copy  is  retained  by  the  supervisor  at  the  reception  hospital. 

The  steward  gives  to  the  supervisor  a  receipt  for  cash  found  on 
the  person  of  patients.  This  receipt  is  pasted  on  the  carbon  copy 
of  the  patient's  property  record,  and  an  entry  by  the  steward  is 
made  in  the  general  cash-book. 

Patients'  Property  Fund 

Balance  October  1,  1912,  $3,824,04;  receipts  October  1,  1912, 
to  March  30,  1914,  per  cash-book,  $2,358.98;  total,  $6,187.02; 
disbursements  October  1,  1912,  to  March  30,  1914,  per  cash-book, 
$2,296.90;  balance  March  30,  1914,  $3,890.12.  Reconciliation: 
Cash  in  bank,  $3,851.80,  less  outstanding  checks,  $12.50;  bank 
balance,  $3,839.30;  cash  in  office,  $50.82;  total  cash  and  bank 
balance,  $3,850.12. 

The  cash  that  remained  in  the  envelopes  of  patients  not  in  the 
hospital,  and  which  was  transferred  to  the  bank  in  1912  and  subse- 
quent thereto,  and  which  did  not  show  in  the  receipt-book  of 
Patients'  Property  Record,  amounted  to  $1,976.20. 

The  cash  of  deceased  or  discharged  patients  is  transferred  from 
their  personal  accounts  in  the  Patients'  Property  ledger  to  an  ac- 
count entitled  "  Unclaimed  Funds."  Since  January  1,  1912,  the 
balances  so  transferred  included  interest  amounting  to  $1,397.78. 
From  this  sum  the  hospital  superintendent  has  purchased  three 
pianos  at  $800  each,  a  base  viol,  stereoptican  slides,  a  tent  for  the 
merry-go-round,  bibles,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  $1,167.74. 

In  addition  to  these  purchases  the  sum  of  $37.95  debit  balances 
or  overdrafts  of  patients'  accounts  were  charged,  making  a  total  of 
$1,205.69,  leaving  a  balance  of  $192.09.  The  propriety  of  charg- 
ing the  item  for  overdraft  of  $37.95  is  questioned;  the  deficiency 
3 
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should  have  been  met  by  the  steward  personally.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  musical  instruments,  books,  etc.,  was  authorized  by  a 
letter  dated  December  23,  1911,  and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  ' 
the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

The  value  of  the  bank-books  and  other  valuable  documents  found 
upon  the  persona  of  the  inmates  amounted  to  $19,067.69,  consist- 
ing of  checks  and  securities,  $3,353.57;  savings  bank-books, 
$7,541.89 ;  pass-books,  $1,403.33 ;  insurance  policies,  $6,768.90 ; 
total,  $19,067.69. 

Only  three  of  the  patients  mentioned  are  on  the  reimbursing 
list.  The  attention  of  the  hospital  commission's  collection  attorney 
should  be  called  to  this  large  amount  of  money  which  should  go 
toward  reimbursing  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  at 
this  institution. 

Payroll! 

The  employees  of  this  institution  are  paid  monthly,  by  check, 
and  not  semi-monthly,  in  cash,  as  at  the  other  institutions  ex- 
amined. Advances,  however,  are  made  at  any  time  during  the 
month,  but  it  is  said  that  in  no  case  are  advances  made  in  excess 
of  the  pay  due  at  the  date  of  the  advance. 

Many  instances  were  found,  however,  of  employees  going  on 
vacation,  given  leave  of  absence,  or  giving  up  service  with  the  insti- 
tution, who  were  paid  for  their  time  up  to  the  date  of  leaving,  and, 
in  addition,  for  vacation  said  to  be  due  the  employee  and  not  taken 
at  the  time  when  due.  The  propriety  of  this  practice,  although 
authorized  by  the  hospital  commission,  is  open  to  criticism. 

On  April  4,  1914,  three  members  of  the  staff  of  this  department 
witnessed  the  paying  off  of  the  employees.  With  the  exception  of 
about  forty,  including  night  nuraes  and  attendants,  and  six  who 
were  said  to  be  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  two  who  were  in 
quarantine,  checks  were  delivered  to  and  received  by  those  believed 
to  be  actually  performing  services  at  the  hospital. 

Excessive  Payroll  Advances  by  the  Hospital  Commission 

The  hospital  treasurer  has  been  in  the  habit  for  several  months 
past  of  transmitting  a  total  sum  of  $26,500  monthly  to  this  insti- 
tution for  payroll.  Of  this  amount  $6,000  had  been  transmitted 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  for  so-called  "Advances." 
The  advances  are  entered  as  paid  in  a  memorandum  book  and  are 
not  carried  into  the  regular  cash-book  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
For  Beveral  months  tho  total  of  advances  has  been  less  than  $3,000, 
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and  inasmuch  as  many  of  these  come  near  the  close  of  the  month, 
aftpr  having  received  the  second  check  from  the  treasurer,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  first  check  from  the  treasurer  be  for  $3,000  in- 
stead of  $6,000,  and  thereby  prevent  the  payment  of  emergency 
disbursements  from  the  payroll  fund. 

Improper  Commutation 

Two  employees  sleep  in  the  dormitory  over  the  bakery  in  rooms 
7  and  32  respectively.  They  are  each  receiving  $4  monthly  for 
commutation  for  the  reason  that  they  are  supposed  to  sleep  at 
their  homes  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  steward  that  employees 
receiving  maintenance  do  not  also  receive  commutation. 

Kiccisivi!  and  Unnecessary  Employees 

With  regard  to  an  apparent  extravagence  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, special  attention  is  called  to  that  of  head  farmer  and  a 
dairyman.  The  farm  operations  are  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
as  at  some  of  the  other  institutions  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
examiners  that  one  man  could  easily  look  after  that  department. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  although  an  inspection 
of  the  dairy  farm  was  made  at  four  or  five  different  times,  the 
dairyman  was  not  in  evidence  nor  was  the  head  farmer  there  at 
the  time  any  of  the  calls  were  made.  The  work  is  done  by  the 
patients  and  attendants. 

There  are  no  time  clocks,  except  for  the  night  watchman.  The 
time  of  employees  is  kept  by  the  heads  of  departments,  on 
Form  402,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  absences  are  reported  to 
the  steward's  office  on  Form  1113.  From  the  data  contained  in 
this  report  the  payroll  is  checked  by  the  bookkeeper.  There  are 
eighteen  departments  reporting  the  employees'  time  in  this  man- 
ner. The  bookkeeper  acknowledged  that  errors  in  reporting  em- 
ployees' time  are  quite  common.  During  the  eighteen  months 
<to  March  31,  1914,  there  was  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,  com- 
mutation and  maintenance,  $367,700.65,  which  has  been  charged 
as  "Wages."  Of  this  amount,  however,  $9,092.31  was  returned 
to  the  Comptroller  as  a  contribution  to  the  "  Retirement  Fund," 
which  includes  the  value  of  lost  time,  and  increases  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintenance. 

Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts 

The  reimbursing  patients'  ledger  contained,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  examination,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  accounts, 
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aggregating  $55,369.74;  three  classes  of  patients  are  included  in 
this  amount  —  reimbursing  patients  331 ;  private  patients  25  and 
alien  patients  3. 

Of  the  above  number  149  replies  have  been  received  from 
committees  and  others,  to  the  notifications  sent  to  them  "in  an 
endeavor  to  verify  the  reimbursing  accounts.  In  addition,  fifty 
have  remitted  the  amounts  due,  to  the  steward  of  the  institution. 
Those  remaining  are  considered  doubtful  or  worthless,  and  forty- 
seven  have  been  canceled  since  March  31,  1914,  the  date  the 
trial  balance  was  taken. 

At  the  time  of  completing  the  examination,  April  25,  1914, 
there  was  a  discrepancy  of  $100  between  the  total  of  reimbursing 
patients'  balances,  as  shown  in  the  trial  balance,  and  the  book- 
keeper's controlling  accounts.  The  steward's  explanation  of  this 
error  was  that  it  related  to  the  account  of  John  Peters,  which 
should  have  been  entered  at  $125.71,  in  place  of  $25.71.  No 
correction  was  made  in  the  last  statement  sent  to  the  committee, 
as  on  May  5,  1914,  a  check  was  received  in  settlement  of  the 
account  for  $25.71. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  steward's  department  be  held  ac- 
countable for  this  $100  if  the  amount  cannot  be  collected  from 
the  committee. 

SCMMAET  OF  REIMBURSING  ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNTS 

JsL 

.- 

Doubtful 

Worthies* 

Canceled 

Total 

M    bonin< 

331 
IS 

(17, 1MI  22 
1.423  82 

(20,680  88 
2.040  02 

(8,667  37 
101)  28 

21  43 

(61  703  29 

Jj™J* 

3.592  48 

Total 

330 

f 18.614  04 

122,727  SO  1(8,841   65 

(5,188  25(56,309  74 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  only  $18,614.04,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  due  from  patients  ia  consid- 
ered good.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  examination  on 
March  30,  1914,  the  hospital  has  been  advised  by  the  collection 
attorney  for  the  hospital  commission,  to  cancel  forty-seven  ac- 
counts, amounting  to  $5,186.25. 

Patients'  Committees'  Accountings 

After  some  difficulty,  our  examiners  discovered  filed  away 
among  miscellaneous  reports,  the  committees'  accountings  for 
the  year  1912  and  1913.    These  reports  show  balances  in  patients' 
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states,  in  1912,  $266,688.11  and  in  1913,  $84,044.18.  There 
is  due  from  these  estates,  for  maintenance,  as  of  March  31,  1914, 
$12,583.70. 

This  department  suggests  the  filing,  in  alphabetical  order  (by 
name  of  patient),  of  committees'  accountings,  and  all  other  legal 
papers  and  office  records  relating  to  reimbursing  patients,  the 
committees'  accountings  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  legal  papers. 


Merchandise  Ledger 

The  receipt  and  delivery  of  supplies  is  recorded  in  a  mer- 
chandise ledger,  kept  in  the  steward's  office,  and  purports  to  be  a 
perpetual  inventory.  Although  the  items  of  receipts  and  issues 
are  correctly  recorded,  so  far  as  was  determined  by  our  exam- 
iners' tests,  the  examination  of  inventories  indicated  that  the 
ledger  balances  were  separately  recorded,  a  new  start  being  made 
each  month,  by  taking  the  storekeeper's  inventory  as  a  basis. 
Aside  from  furnishing  a  record  of  supplies  used,  this  record 
("Merchandise  Ledger"),  is  of  little  value.  The  tabulation 
below  shows  the  shortages  in  the  storekeeper's  inventories,  as 
obtained  from  a  physical  inventory  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  the  storekeeper's  record: 

Table  of  Shortages  in  Supplies  from  October  1t  1912  to 
March  31,  1914,  with  Values  Computed  at  Average 
Fbicbs 


SUPPLIES 
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Computing  the  value  of  the  shortages  above  shown,  the  total 
at  average  prices  is  $835.72.  The  articles  considered  in  the 
physical  test  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  of  all  sup- 
plies. Assuming  that  the  ratio  is  one-tenth  of  all  supplies,  the 
aggregate  shortage  would  be  $8,357.20,  for  the  eighteen  months. 

The  storekeeper  has  one  assistant  employee  and  three  or  four 
patients  engaged  upon  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  supplies. 
He  stated  that  the  patients  working  for  him  were  very  reliable, 
and  that  only  an  occasional  check  was  made,  Notwithstanding 
this  there  is  evidence  of  gross  inefficiency  in  this  department  of 
the  institution. 

Comparison  of  Hospital's  Inventory,  Transmitted  to  the  Albany  Office, 
With  the  Becords 
An  inventory  of  supplies,  as  of  April  1,  1914,  was  transmitted 
to  the  Hospital  Commission  at  Albany.  Assuming  the  figures 
therein  presented  to  be  correct,  a  statement  was  made  up  by  the 
examiners,  showing  all  supplies  received  and  distributed  from 
that  date  to  April  4th,  which  statement  reveals  several  discrep- 
ancies.    The  more  important  of  these  discrepancies  being: 

Macaroni    75^4  Hw-  over 

Coffee 30  lbs.  short 

Sugar    276  lbs.  over 

Cheese    295  lbs.  short 

Canned  beans    142  lbs.  short 

Canned  corn   239  lbs.  short 

Beef  315  lbs.  short 

Receiving  Supplies 

The  storekeeper  transmits,  daily,  a  report  (form  1104),  in 
duplicate,  to  the  steward  to  be  distributed,  one  for  the  use  of  the 
merchandise  ledger  clerk  and  the  other  for  the  voucher  clerk. 
The  reports  are  consecutively  numbered  before  being  sent  to  the 
steward's  office,  and  appear  to  be  in  proper  order,  except  that  no 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  storekeeper  to  rule  oil  the  blank 
lines  so  that  the  elimination  or  addition  of  items  may  be  readily 
detected.  All  supplies  are  not  reported  in  like  manner,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  coal  and  milk,  which  subjects  will  be  considered 
under  their  separate  heads,  in  this  report. 
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Supplies  are  issued  on  requisition  which  are  filed  under  three 
divisions  —  groceries,  meats  and  clothing. 

These  requisitions  are  numbered  consecutively,  by  the  store- 
keeper, as  received,  and  are  approved  by  rubber  stamp  of  the 
steward.  They  emanate  from  all  divisions  of  the  institution's 
buildings  and  the  cottages.  These  requisitions  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory, except  that  the  items  in  blank  should  be  erased  to  avoid 
insertion  subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the  steward. 

Supplies  Delivered  Without  Bequisition 

Milk,  farm  vegetables  and  fruit  are  delivered  without  requisi- 
tion, the  milk  by  dealers  direct  to  the  main  kitchens  and  cottages. 
From  the  main  kitchen  distribution  is  made  daily  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  furnished  the  chef.  These  schedules  had  all  been 
destroyed  prior  to  April  1,  1914. 

The  supplies  delivered  from  the  farm  are  reported  to  the  book- 
keeper so  that  he  may  give  the  farm  record  credit  for  their  value, 
but  no  record  of  their  distribution  is  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  no  supplies  of  any  kind  be  issued  to 
.  kitchen,  etc.,  except  on  requisition  duly  approved  by  the  proper 
officer  of  the  institution. 

Coal 

This  hospital  consumes  more  coal  than  any  other  Stale  insti- 
tution, over  20,000  tons  per  year.  A  special  form  is  used  in  re- 
porting the  receipt  of  coal.  This  form  was  originally  designed 
for  operations  at  the  pumping  station,  but  is  now  used  in  report- 
ing all  coal  received  at  the  central  heating  plant  and  the  cottages, 
as  well  a3  at  the  pumping  station.  Although  provision  is  made 
on  this  form  to  rocord  the  weight  of  coal  deliveries,  it  has  not  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not  the  practice  to  weigh  coal 
received,  before  the  commencement  of  this  examination.  There- 
fore these  coal  receipts  are  of  no  actual  value,  as  they  furnish  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  coal  vouchered  and  paid  for  has  been 
received  by  the  institution.  The  following  table  shows  the  coal 
purchased  during  the  twelve  months  from  April  1,  1913,  to  March 
31,  1914,  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  called  for  in  the  con- 
tract, which  shows  that  the  limitations  of  the  quantity  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  contract  were  exceeded  by  1,947.63  tons: 
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Table  of  Coal  Purchased  and  Comparison  with  Contracts 
Apbil  1,  1913,  to  Mabch  31,  1914 


KIND  OF  COAL 

TONS 

EXCESS 

Coutnoted 
for 

Purohimd 

T«. 

Value 

17,700 

40 
1,700 

300 

IB. 644. 18 

30  04 
1,083  58 

303  *  5 

1,944.18 

M  208  88 

a,*8 

19,740 

21, 6CU   26 

In  checking  the  vouchers  covering  the  purchase  of  coal  on  con- 
tract for  the  six  months,  beginning  October  1,  1913,  it  was  found 
that  deliveries  were  made  in  September  of  2,440.45  tons,  amount- 
ing to  $8,272.16  and  in  August  610.19  tons,  amounting  to 
$3,105.44.  These  deliveries  were  made  before  the  contract  went 
into  effect.  Other  deliveries  in  advance  of  the  commencement 
of  the  contract  were  made  in  July,  August  and  September,  1912, 
of  5,477.31  tone,  amounting  to  $22,430.08.  These  deliveries  were 
to  apply  on  contract  beginning  October  1,  1912. 

Short  Weight  Discovered  in  Coal  Deliveries 

During  our  investigation  a  delivery  of  coal  by  barge  was  made, 
one  of  our  inspectors  being  present.  The  gross  tons  contained  in 
the  barge  proved  to  be  473-921/2240.  The  way  bill  called  for 
481  tons.  The  shortage,  therefore,  was  eight  tons,  which,  at  $3.19 
per  ton,  amounted  to  $25.52.  This  delivery  of  coal  was  not  on 
contract,  but  was  purchased  in  the  open  market,  the  payment  being 
in  excess  of  $1,000.  The  right  of  the  superintendent  to  purchase 
in  this  manner  is  subject  to  criticism. 

The  weighing  clerk  at  the  institution  stated  that  this  was  the 
first  time  to  his  knowledge  that  coal  had  ever  been  weighed.  The 
steward  and  storekeeper  stated  that  it  was  not  customary  to  weigh 
the  coal.  This  delivery  of  coal  short  eight  tons  permits  it  to 
be  assumed  that  shortages  have  existed  in  every  delivery 
made.  Taking  this  shipment  as  a  basis,  the  shortage  would 
amount  to  at  least  $1,116.40  per  year. 

Coal  is  also  delivered  by  car-load  at  the  central  heating  plant 
without  being  weighed,  and  also  to  the  cottages  and  the  Fall  Kill 
pumping  station  by  wagon  without  being  weighed,  although  there 
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are  platform  scales  available.  These  platform  scales  were  found, 
on  inspection,  to  be  out  of  order  and  blocked  up  with  pieces  of 
stone. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  institution  is  paying  large  sums  of 
money  annually  for  coal  never  delivered. 

farm  Accounting 

The  farm  ledger  had  been  posted  to  September  30,  1913,  only. 
The  credit  side  was  incomplete  in  that  the  inventories  for  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  bad  not  been  included  nor  the  ledger  properly  closed. 
The  institution  apparently  pays  very  little  attention  to  this 
record,  all  transactions  of  the  farm  being  recorded  in  another  book 
and  copied  in  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  whenever  it  is 


The  farm  account  balance  sheet  as  transmitted  to  the  Hospital 
Commission  September  30, 1913,  agrees  with  the  figures  furnished 
in  the  steward's  annual  report  of  the  same  date,  but  neither  takes 
into  consideration  interest  on  the  State's  investment  in  farm  equip- 
ment The  reported  investment  in  farm  is  $111,941.86,  and 
reckoning  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a 
charge  of  $5,597.05  against  farm  profit.  This  would  reduce  the  . 
profit  given  in  the  steward's  statement  from  $18,896.15  to 
$13,299.06. 

The  amount  of  land  available  for  cultivation  is  reported  to  be 
480  acres;  in  addition  to  this  120  acres  are  leased  at  a  coat  of 
$400. 

Mechanical  Department* 

The  activities  of  the  carpenter,  paint,  engineer's  and  plumber's 
shops  are  reported  daily  on  Form  755-A.  This  form  records  only 
the  time  of  employees  and  does  not  contain  any  report  as  to  the 
material  received.  It  is  therefore  of  very  little  value,  except  for 
moral  effect  of  the  employees,  each  of  whom  iB  required  to  sign 
his  name  and  indicate  the  number  of  working  hours  during  the 
day. 

Statistics  of  Patients 

A  list  of  patients  at  the  hospital,  as  of  March  31,  1914,  included 
1,817  males  and  1,737  females,  a  total  of  3,054.  In  addition 
there  were  67  at  their  homes  on  parole. 
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The  hospital  records  of  "  movement  "  of  patients  for  the  three 
months  ending  March  31,  1914,  shows: 

Mils                    FsnuOi  Total 

Enrollment,  beginning  of  period        1,360           1,786  3,146 

Admitted  during  the  period. . .             67                64  131 

1,427           1,850  3,277 

Discharged,  died  or  transferred.             84                72  .  156 

Total  at  end  of  period....        1,343           1,778  3,121 

Classified  As: 

Committed  patients  —  public 2,823 

Committed  patients  —  reimbursing 246 

Committed  patients  —  private 21 

Voluntary  patients  —  public 28 

Voluntary  patients  —  reimbursing 3 

Total 3,121 


Nurses  and  Attendants 

From  the  records  it  was  ascertained  that  the.  number  of  attend- 
ants allotted  was  339  and  enrolled  285.  The  difference  of  54 
represents  vacancies.  At  the  time  of  the  inspection  of  the  wards 
on  March  31,  1914,  212  were  found  on  duty.  On  the  second  in- 
spection, April  20th,  244  were  found  on  duty.  This,  however, 
was  41  less  than  the  number  enrolled.  Of  those  not  located  some 
were  said  to  be  out  with  working  patients.  It  is  believed  that 
the  staff  of  nurses  and  attendants  can  be  reduced  without 
jeopardizing  the  care  of  the  patients. 

Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance 

The  complete  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  superintendent  can- 
not be  ascertained  as  the  records  of  supplies  of  farm  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  chickens,  etc.,  are  defective  and  incomplete. 
A  collation  of  deliveries  on  requisition  to  the  superintendent,  dur- 
ing the  three  months,  October,  November  and  December,  1913, 
shows  a  value  of  $336.22.  On  that  basis  the  cost  for  a  year 
would  be  approximately  $1,305.28:  this  would  include  butter, 
eggs,  coffee  and  tea,  a  few  fruits  from  the  store-room,  milk,  as 
per  schedule  of  ten  quarts  per  day,  meats,  bread,  farinaceous 
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foods  and  miscellaneous  household  supplies.  The  table  presented 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  these  food  supplies  as  above 
outlined,  the  wages  of  hospital  employees  working  for  the  super- 
intendent, but  not  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  which  is 
$4,700  per  annum.  The  table  gives  a  comparison  between  1912 
and  1913. 

Comparative  Cobt  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance 

Supplies  1912  1613 

Food  and  household  supplies..    $1,469  13        $1,325  28  in  part 

Wages  of  employees. 1.080  00  972  00 

Auto  supplies    (allowance  not 

used) 

Laundry     work     (estimate    by 

hospital) 167  15  167  15 

Electric     light     (estimate     by 

hospital) 45  00  45  00 

Coal  (estimate  by  hospital). . .  197  00  197  00 

Interest  on  investment  (5#  on 

$19,840.27) 992  01 


$2,958.28        $3,698  44 


Cow  Barn 

The  cow  barn,  in  which  is  located  the  milk  room,  is  in  a  very 
unsanitary  condition  and  out  of  repair  and  has  adjacent  to  it, 
in  the  rear,  a  manure  pit  and  an  old  and  dilapidated  privy.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  that  such  a  place  is  very  unsanitary 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  viz. :  the  washing  of  milk 
cans  and  utensils. 

Kitchen 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  kitchens  of  this  institution  dis- 
closed careless  methods  in  the  distribution  of  food.  Bread  is 
thrown  into  wagons  that  are  not  kept  clean  and,  when  unloading, 
the  driver  stands  in  the  wagon  among  the  loaves,  throwing  the 
bread  into  a  pile  in  the  rear  end  to  be  carried  to  the  shelves  by 
the  patients.  The  clothing  of  these  patients  was  very  dirty  at  the 
time  of  the  inspection. 

At  the  center  kitchen  on  the  occasion  of  the  examiners'  visit 
on  April  15th,  the  cook,  assisted  by  a  patient,  was  filling  the 
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steamer,  after  partially  cleaning  same,  with  bread  crusts  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pudding.  Upon  perceiving  the  investigators 
watching  the  process  he  called  and  -reprimanded  the  patient  who 
was  assisting,  saying  he  was  not  ready  to  steam  the  bread  yet. 
The  bread  was  taken  out  of  the  steamer  and  the  steamer  then 
carefully  scrubbed,  after  which  the  bread  was  returned  to  it 

During  our  inspection  of  the  main  kitchen,  a  load  of  garbage 
was  brought  from  the  center  kitchen  and  dumped  into  wood  bar- 
rels standing  just  outside  the  kitchen  door.  These  barrels,  eight 
or  nine  in  number,  were  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  emitting  a 
foul  odor,  and  one  or  two  were  leaking  on  the  floor.  On  the 
second  visit,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  noticed  that  conditions  were 
changed,  the  barrels  bad  been  scrubbed  and  everything  had  very 
much  improved  in  appearance. 

Food  Supplies 

The  examiners  observed  a  carload  of  beef  being  delivered  to  the 
hospital  on  April  14,  1914,  consisting  of  twenty-four  forequarters 
of  beef  weighing  approximately  4,000  pounds.  The  examiners  de- 
scribed this  shipment  as  being  unfit  for  human  consumption.  It 
was  mouldy,  and  instead  of  being  well-rounded  as  called  for  in  the 
specifications,  was  of  very  poor  quality,  very  lean,  and  from  ex- 
ceedingly bony  animals.  Part  of  the  shipment  consisted  of  bull 
meat.  This  shipment  of  beef  was  protested  and  rejected  by  the 
steward.  It  was  stated  to  our  examiners  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  bad  beef  had  ever  been  received  and  had  to  be  rejected 
at  this  hospital. 

On  April  24,  just  as  the  examiners  of  this  department  were 
about  to  leave  the  institution  another  shipment  of  beef  was  re- 
ceived. The  examiners  described  this  shipment  as  being  mouldy, 
slimy,  of  bad  odor  and  poor  color.  It  was  even  decayed  in  spots 
and  seemed  to  be  decomposing.  The  representatives  of  this  depart- 
ment at  once  objected  to  the  receipt  of  this  meat  by  the  hospital. 
Thereupon,  the  hospital  authorities  called  in  the  Inspector  of  Sup- 
plies of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  and  a  local  veterinary  from 
Poughkeepsie.  These  men,  after  examining  the  shipment,  agreed 
that  the  beef  could  be  accepted  and  used  provided  it  was  trimmed, 
and  it  was  accepted  and  the  beef  contractor  was  notified  that  5 
per  cent,  would  be  deducted  from  hie  bill  on  this  shipment  as  an 
allowance  for  the  trimming.  The  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  then  called  upon  the  State  Department  of  Health  for 
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assistance  in  examining  the  meat,  and  an  expert  inspector  was 
sent  to  the  institution  as  soon  as  he  could  be  detailed  from  his 
work.  When  he  reached  the  hospital  he  was  told  that  that  ship- 
ment had  all  been  used  up. 

The  health  department  inspector  reported  that  the  beef  on  hand 
was  of  good  quality,  the  hams  were  described  as  "  0.  K." ;  the 
fowl  was  of  fair  quality ;  the  sheep  of  medium  quality ;  the  corned 
beef  in  pood  condition,  the  eggs  were  "  email,  badly  shrunken, 
watery,  checked,  spotted  and  rotten,"  the  butter  was  described  as 
of  two  qualities. 

Milk  Contraot 

The  examiners  also  reported  that  the  milk  supply  at  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital  was  subject  to  criticism.  During  the  exami- 
nation, on  two  occasions,  cans  of  milk  which  had  been  delivered  by 
the  contractor  were  rejected  by  the  steward.  The  institution  had 
four  six-months  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  milk,  beginning 
April  1,  1914.  One  dealer,  who  was  supplying  more  than  800 
quarts  a  day,  received  about  one  and  one-quarter  a  cent  per  quart 
more  than  the  other  dealers  who  supplied  the  institution,  although 
he  was  selling  more  milk  to  the  hospital  than  two  other  dealers 
who  had  contracts.  It  was  found  that  the  contract  in  force  at 
the  institution  for  the  purchase  of  milk  was  defective. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Crowley  Dairy  Products 
Company,  Incorporated,  the  following  prices  were  paid  for  milk 
to  be  delivered  to  the  main  kitchens  of  the  institution: 

800  to  1,000  quarts  daily  at  5%  cents  a  quart 
1,000  to  1,200  quarts  daily  at  5  cents  a  quart. 
1,400  to  1,700  quarts  daily  at  4%  cents  a  quart. 

This  arrangement  omits  provision  for  a  daily  quantity  of  milk 
of  between  1,200  and  1,400  quarts.  There  is  no  price  made  in 
the  contract  for  this  quantity  of  milk  per  day  and  this  allows  the 
contractor  to  obtain  a  price  not  fixed  by  competitive  bidding  for 
that  quantity  of  milk.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of  milk  supplied  is 
kept  between  1,200  quarts  and  1,400  quarts,  the  Crowley  Com- 
pany has  had  an  opportunity  to  charge  practically  any  price  it  can 
get  for  the  excess  over  1,200  quarts. 

During  the  first  half  of  April,  the  Crowley  Company  delivered 
exactly  1,000  quarts  a  day,  thus  obtaining  the  top  price,  and  other 
dealers  supplied  the  balance.     Under  a  similar  contract  for  the 
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preceding  six  months  the  institution  was  charged  at  the  rate 
of  six  cents  per  quart  for  13,333  quarts  through  a  similar 
"hole"  in  the  specifications,  although  the  price  for  900  quarts 
per  day  fixed  in  the  specifications  was  5*4  cents,  and  the  price 
for  1,300  quarts  would  have  been  5  cents  per  quart,  according  to 
the  specifications  in  force  at  that  time. 

Although  the  Crowley  Dairy  Products  Company  is  supplying 
an  average  of  1,000  quarts  a  day  of  milk,  its  prices  are  higher  than 
those  of  three  others  dealers  who  deliver-  between  30  and  250  quarts 
daily  to  the  cottages.  These  three  contractors,  Charles  F.  Bennett, 
Henry  L.  Rymph  and  Richard  Rohan  receive  respectively  4% 
cents,  4%  cents  and  4%  cents  per  quart  for  their  comparatively 
small  deliveries. 

The  records  on  file  at  the  institution  Bhow  that  the  Crowley 
company's  milk,  for  which  the  highest  price  is  paid,  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  furnished  by  the  other  contractors. 

The  minimum  amount  of  butter  fat  which  should  be  maintained 
under  the  standard  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
3.2  per  cent.    The  record  of  tests  for  March,  1914,  is  as  follows: 


Crowley  Dairy  Products  Co 3.4 

Richard  Rohan 4.0 

H.  L.  Rymph 5.0 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  supplied  by 
the  Crowley  company  is  loss  than  that  supplied  by  the  other  deal- 
ers. In  November,  1913,  the  Crowley  company's  milk  tested  only 
3  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  or  two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  below  the 
minimum  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Crowley  company  is  allowed  the  advautage  of  delivering  to 
the  main  kitchen,  whereas  the  farmers  from  whom  milk  is  pur- 
chased are  required  to  distribute  their  milk  to  other  kitchens  and 
cottages.  A  formal  protest  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  Commission 
regarding  this  milk  contract. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  require  requisitions  for  issuing  milk. 
A  schedule  is  prepared  to  show  the  number  of  quarts  each  kitchen 
or  cottage  is  to  receive  daily.  No  records  are  kept  at  this  insti- 
tution of  actual  quantities  of  milk  delivered,  the  supposition  being 
that    each   kitchen    and    cottage   has    received    its    full    quota. 
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Schedules  are  changed  from  time  to  time  and  as  the  new  ones  are 
received  old  ones  are  destroyed,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  quantities  should  be  charged  against  the  various 
departments. 

The  schedule  in  operation  April  1,  1914,  called  for  a  total  of 
1,765  quarts  to  he  distributed  daily  to  the  several  kitchens  and 
eight  cottages.  The  quantity  of  milk  actually  received  during  the 
first  half  of  April  averaged  1,685  quarts  or  80  quarts  less  than  the 
schedule  requirements.  Both  the  schedule  quantity  and  the 
quantity  actually  received  were  well  within  the  daily  ration  of 
2,160  quarts. 

It  is  recommended  that  if  the  hospital  makes  deliveries  of  milk 
in  accordance  with  a  schedule  instead  of  on  requisition,  a  daily 
report  he  filed  in  the  steward's  office,  showing  the  quantities  of 
milk  actually  distributed. 

Facts  Transmitted  to  Hospital  Commission 

The  protest  made  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  about  the  shipment  of  meat  received  on 
April  24  and  the  facts  above  set  forth  concerning  the  milk  con- 
tract were  transmitted  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  on  May 
6,  1914. 

Under  date  of  May  8,  the  State  Hospital  Commission  replied. 
The  reply  contained  the  statement  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  had  complained  of  the  shipment  of  meat  on  April  14, 
that  the  services  of  an  inspector  were  requested,  and  that  the  in- 
spector detailed  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  sus- 
tained the  steward  and  the  shipment  was  rejected,  although  the 
contractors  protested  that  it  was  of  good  quality.  This  shipment 
of  beef,  the  hospital  commission  stated,  was  afterwards  sold  to 
other  parties  who  did  not  complain  that  it  was  unfit  for  food. 

The  reply  continues: 

"Another  rejection  of  meat  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
was  reported  to  have  been  made  by  the  hospital  authorities  on 
April  24,  but  afterwards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Inspector  Phillips 
of  this  Department,  the  same  beef  was  accepted  as  being  first 
class  in  every  particular,  after  having  been  trimmed,  on  account 
of  which  trimming  a  five  per  cent  deduction  was  made  from  the  ' 
the  contract  price  and  the  meat  consumed  by  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  the  patients,  without  complaint     Dr.  Roig's 
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telegram  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  A  pril 
23,  was  as  follows: 

"  '  In  reply  to  your  telegram  in  regard  to  inspection  of  meat  at 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  I  went  to  die  premises  this  after- 
noon and  inspected  the  beef  in  the  car. 

" '  On  the  forequarters  there  was  considerable  mold  but  there 
was  no  decomposition  of  "the  meat  and  I  consider  it  O.  K. 

"(Signed)         C.  A.  ROIG,  D.  V.  MY 

"  We  are  advised  that  no  beef  that  was  not  wholesome  and  for 
consumption  has  ever  been  accepted  and  used.  The  beef  rejected 
by  the  hospital  authorities  was,  as  we  are  told,  afterwards  sold  to 
and  consumed  by  other  parties  who  did  not  at  the  time  complain 
that  it  was  unfit  for  food. 

"  At  yesterday's  meeting  of  superintendents  and  stewards,  six 
of  the  thirteen  hospitals  through  their  representatives  expressed 
a  preference  for  Argentine  beef." 

The  Hospital  Commission  also  gave  the  following  explanation 
of  the  milk  contract: 

"  With  reference  to  the  milk,  you  say,  '  The  contract  for  six 
months  beginning  April  1,  1913,  now  in  force  at  the  institution  is 
defective/  This  contract  was  for  six  months  only  and  expired 
September  30,  1913.  Milk  is  now  being  supplied  on  six  months' 
contracts  beginning  April  1,  1914,  and  expiring  October  1,  1914. 
The  contractors  are, 

Richard  F.  Rohan,  Poughkeepsie. 

H.  L.  Rymph,  Poughkeepsie. 

Charles  F.  Bennett,  Poughkeepsie. 

Crowley's  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Poughkeepsie. 
"  The  award  to  the  Crowley  company  was  made  because  it  was 
the  lowest  bidder  on  specifications  for  1,000  to  1,200  quarts  daily, 
but  the  award  was  not  made  to  this  company  until  after  all  other 
lower  bids  had  been  accepted.  Contracts  for  all  the  milk  each 
offered  to  furnish  were  made  with  Charles  F.  Bennett,  Henry  L. 
Rymph  and  Richard  F.  Rohan.  All  the  milk  being  furnished  is 
above  thj  standard  in  amount  of  butter  fat  required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  The  Commission  will  thoroughly  investigate  and  give  careful 
consideration  to  all  matters  mentioned  in  your  communication.  It 
has  already  taken  them  up  with  the  management  of  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital." 
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"  The  Commission  is  about  to  start  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
all  the  State  hospitals  and  will  personally  conduct  a  most  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  at  each  hospital." 

The  Commission  subsequently  visited  the  hospital  and  investi- 
gated conditions. 

State  Department  of  Health  Report 

During  the  past  year,  the  State  Department  of  Health  con- 
ducted an  extensive  examination  of  the  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  embodied  its  conclusions  in  a 
report  dated  January  4,  1915,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Hos- 
pital Commission  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  hospital. 
This  report  dwells  particularly  upon  the  milk  supply.  The  report 
is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  milk  used  at  the  institution 
is  furnished  by  contract  on  competitive  bids,  the  rest  from  the 
institution  herd.  At  the  time  of  the  inspection  four  different 
contracts  were  in  force.  Information  obtained  at  the  time 
of  the  inspection  indicates  that  three  of  the  dairymen  furnish 
milk  from  their  own  herds  only  and  that  their  dairies  are 
inspected  at  least  twice  yearly  by  the  steward  of  the  hospital. 
The  fourth  contractor,  however,  is  a  dealer  in  dairy  products 
who  gets  his  supply  of  milk  from  various  sources,  which  are 
not  inspected  probably  because  these  sources  of  supply  are 
more  numerous  and  doubtless  continually  changing  more  or 
less.  The  specifications  for  the  milk  require  the  cows  from 
which  whole  milk  is  produced  to  be  '  healthy  and  show  no 
signs  of  physical  disease,'  that  they  be  fed  '  only  wholesome 
food  and  water '  and  that  the  stable  he  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition.  (The  report  contains  other  specification 
clauses  that  are  intended  to  safeguard  the  milk  supplies  by 
the  dealers.) 

"  Proper  and  efficient  supervision  by  the  hospital  authori- 
ties to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  specifications  should 
result  in  a  good  quality  of  milk  being  supplied  to  the  insti- 
tution. However,  it  is  evident  that  such  is  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  at  least  the  supply  furnished  by  the  dealer  who 
receives  the  milk  from  several  different  sources.  *  *  * 
It  further  appears  that  the  institution  itself  is  not  conform- 
ing to  its  own  specifications  in  the  production  of  its  milk  in 
that  sanitary  conditions  at  the  dairies  are  not  satisfactory  and 
coolers  are  not  provided  at  the  dairies  for  cooling  the  milk." 
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JODDLETOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  MLDDLETOWK,  M".  T. 
Report  of  an  audit  of  funds  and  examination  of  accounting  methods 
and  administration,  made  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.    Examination  No.  533 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  funds 

2.  Payrolls 

3.  Number  of  employees 

4.  Number  of  nurses  and  attendants 

5.  Inspection  of  wards 

6.  Commutation  allowed  employees 

7.  Care  of  patients'  personal  property 

8.  Use  of  patients'  cash 

9.  Accounts  of  reimbursing  patients 

10.  Cost  of  farm  and  garden 

11.  Cost  of  industries 

12.  Employees'  store 

13.  Food  served  to  patients 

14.  Milk  served  to  patients 

15.  Record  of  supplies,  receipt  and  distribution 

The  examination  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  John  E. 
Cooper,  expert  accountant  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.  It  was  begun  on  May  4,  1914,  and  completed  June 
4,  1914. 

As  a  result  of  reports  made  by  two  federal  inspectors  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  food  at  this  hospital,  a  public  hearing  wna 
held  before  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  at  the  hospital,  be- 
ginning June  30,  1914,  at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  was  represented. 

Middletown  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Middle-town,  N.  Y. 
The  grounds  cover  an  area  of  over  50O  acres  of  which  120  acres 
are  under  cultivation. 

The  net  cost  of  the  institution  as  stated  in  the  hospital  report 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $397,111.46.  A  per 
capita  cost  of  $200.46  was  thereby  established,  based  on  a  census 
of  1,981  patients. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination,  there  were  1,993  patients  in 
the  institution,  735  males  and  1,258  females,  distributed  among 
the  wards  as  follows: 
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Census  of  Patients  by  Wahds 

male  wahds 

Pavilion  2 

No.    of 
Ward  Ouuneter 

17  and  18 Quiet   

19 Quiet 

20 Sick  

21 , Quiet 

22 Sick 

23 Chronic  working 

25.... Quiet 

28. Chronic    

27 Sick 

28 Senile  chronic 

29  and  80 Disturbed   

Cottage 

31 Working   

Ashley  Ball   (Reception) 

82 Convalescent   

64. Convalescent    

Main  Building 
Female  Words 

1 Quiet 

2 Semi  disturbed  

3 Semi  disturbed  

Pavilion  1 

4 Quiet 

S. Sick 

8 Quiet  epileptic   

7 Sick  epileptic 

8 Quiet 

9 Disturbed 

Taleott   Hall 

11 Chronic    

11 Sick   quiet 

12 Chronic  quiet 

12 Sick  tuber 

Cottages 

15 Quiet 

16 Quiet 

West  Qroup 

35 Disturbed  

36. Quiet 

37 Disturbed  

38. Working 

40. Quiet 

41 Disturbed  working     . . 

42. Quiet  unclean 

43. Quiet  unclttan 

44 Disturbed  

45 Disturbed  
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Athley  Ball   {Reception) 

No.  of 

Wmrd  Chuutir 

91 Convalescent  .. . 

63 Convalescent  . .  . 


Mile 

Ftmtle 

190 

266 

317 

334 

1S3 

38 

69 

535 

Total 1,  Ml 

Summary  of  Census  of  All  Buildings  Houbiso  Patients 

No.  of 
BoildiDf  mrda 

Main    .'.  3 

Pavilion  No.  1 6 

Pavilion  No.  2 7 

Annex  No.  1 6 

Talcott  Hall 4 

Cottages    1  and  2 

West  Group   IB  and  2 

Ashley  Hall 2  46  46 

Total    735      1.858 

Cash  Fundi 

The  cash  funds  at  this  institution  are:  Emergency  fund,  pay- 
roll and  reimbursing  patients'  fund,  amusement  fund,  patients' 
property  cash  fund.  These  funds  were  audited  and  found  cor- 
rect. 

The  cash  book  used  at  this  institution  is  similar  to  that  fur- 
nished other  institutions.  It  was  found  by  the  examiners  to  be 
inadequate  and  unsuitable,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  book- 
keepers were  making  entries  of  cash  in  three  different  records,  all 
of  which  were  classed  as  memoranda,  and  not  to  be  considered  as 
books  of  original  entry. 

The  details  of  both  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  emer- 
gency fund,  payrolls  and  patients'  cash  and  postings  were  made 
from  memoranda.  In  the  so-called  cash  book  there  were  then 
entered  certain  amounts  which  purported  to  be  the  totals  of  the 
memoranda  detailed  entries.  These  totals  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily identified  by  date  or  otherwise,  with  either  vouchers  or 
postings.  The  bookkeepers  were  found  to  he  trying  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  a  proper  cash  book  by  keeping  these  memoranda 
records,  and  much  unnecessary  time  was  required  in  this  extras 
work.  This  feature  of  the  hospital  records  has  been  previously 
criticised  in  reports  of  the  examinations  at  other  State  hospitals. 
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Emergency  Fond 

An  audit  of  the  emergency  fund  for  the  past  nineteen  months 
disclosed  that  at  times  it  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
steward.  Occasionally,  temporary  use  ia  made  of  the  cash  in  the 
patients'  cash  fund  and  the  reimbursing  patients'  fund,  to  make 
up  the  insufficiency  in  the  emergency  fund.  This  condition 
existed  on  May  4th  and  6th,  1914. 

Patients'  Property  Cash  Fund 

The  record  of  the  cash  property  of  patients  is  kept  in  a  series 
of  small  binders,  containing  3  x  5-inch  loose  leaf  sheets.  It  was 
found  that  these  were  entirely  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  A  suit- 
able loose  leaf  form  could  have  been  obtained  from  Utica,  but  the 
Middletown  institution  was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Payroll 

The  payroll  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  $173,973. 61.  Since  that  time,  it  has  increased. 
For  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1914,  payroll  amounted  to 
$93,526.65,  at  the  rate  of  $187,053.30  per  annum.  During  the 
month  of  April,  1913,  the  payroll  was  again  increased  so  that  the 
annual  rate  on  the  April  basis  would  be  $198,380.  The  increase 
on  this  basis  for  the  current  year  amounts  *r>  $19,964.90. 

The  average  ratio  of  employees  to  patients  at  Middletown, 
as  given  in  the  State  Hospital  Commission's  report  for  September 
30,  1913,  was  1  employee  to  4.83  patients. 

In  April,  1914,  there  were  446  employees  in  this  hospital  aa 
follows: 

Administration : 

Medical  staff  13 

Medical  office  8 

Halls  and  grounds 13 

Pharmacy s 3 

Total    37 

Financial : 

Steward's  office  1 

Storeroom  and  butcher 9 

Total  16 
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Ward  service: 

Male  wards,  average "0i/2 

Female  wards,  average. 1551^ 

Dining-room  service   22 

Total 268 

Domestic  service; 

Superintendent'!  residence 4 

First   assistant   physician's   residence 1 

Staff  house  3 

Nurses'    cottage 2 

Nurses'   kitchen    1 

Nurses'  quarters,  west  group 1 

Second  assistant  physician's  residence 1 

Nurses'   home    3 

Total   16 

Kitchen  service: 

Kitchens  23 

Bakery  4 

Total   27 

Laundry  service   •• 

Engineering  department: 

Power   house    14 

Machine  shop    6 

Total 20 

Building  department: 

Carpenters    6 

Painters    3 

Masons    3 

Blacksmith   1 

Total 13 

Industries: 

Sewing  room   2 

Tailor  shop 2 

Total  4 

Farm  and  garden: 

Farm   10 

Garden 4 

Florist 3 

Total  26 

Grand  Total  446 
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D"nmber  of  Dorses  and  Attendant! 

The  average  number  of  patients  to  each  nurse  and  attendant  is 
given  in  the  same  report  as  one  such  employee  to  7.70  patients. 
At  the  time  of  the  examination,  there  were  268  attendants  as- 
signed to  1,993  patients,  giving  a  ratio  of  one  attendant  to  7.4 
patients. 

To  determine  the  number  of  nurseB  and  attendants  actually 
engaged  in  ward  service,  an  inspection  was  made  by  examiners 
of  this  department  covering-two  days,  May  6th  and  19th.  This 
inspection  covered  all  the  wards  and  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables :  [j        ■.., 

Attendants  Found  on  Duty  During  Inspections 
male  wards 
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The  Number  of  Absentee  Attendants 

In  all  of  these  wards,  except  those  containing  sick  and  chronic 
senile,  the  patients  are  of  general  good  bodily  health  and  their 
labor  is  utilized  in  various  parts  of  the  institution  and  upon  farm 
and  grounds.  Consequently,  in  the  day  time,  most  of  the  wards 
are  comparatively  empty  and  attendants  are  required  only  to 
supervise  the  labor. 

In  the  investigation  as  to  the  actual  work  of  these  attendants, 
note  was  made  of  all  who  were  engaged  upon  the  ward  and  also 
those  engaged  in  supervising  the  labor  of  patients.  The  inspec- 
tion of  May  6th  showed  that  out  of  64  day  attendants,  who  are 
listed  on  the  payroll  as  being  assigned  to  735  male  patients  on  all 
the  male  wards,  44  were  actually  on  duty,  3  were  missing  and  17 
were  off  duty  or  excused.  The  inspection  of  May  19th  of  the 
same  number  of  day  attendants  assigned  to  male  wards  showed 
that  28  were  actually  on  duty,  19  were  missing  and  17  were  off 
duty  or  excused. 

The  inspection  of  May  6th  showed  that  out  of  108  day  attend- 
ants, who  are  listed  on  the  payroll  as  being  assigned  to  1,258 
female  patients  on  all  the  female  wards,  67  were  actually  on 
duty,  12  were  missing  and  29  were  off  duty  or  excused.  The  in- 
spection of  May  19th  showed  that  of  the  108  day  attendants, 
listed  on  the  payroll  as  being  assigned  to  1,258  female  patients  on 
all  the  female  wards,  49  were  actually  on  duty,  23  were  missing, 
and  36  were  off  duty  or  excused. 

The  inspection  of  May  19th  was  made  by  the  examiners  with- 
out any  advance  notice.  It  was  observed  that  even  in  the  wards 
occupied  by  "  disturbed  "  patients,  the  full  number  of  attendants 
supposed  to  be  on  duty  was  not  present. 

In  the  male  "  disturbed  "  wards,  Nos.  29  and  30,  on  the  first 
inspection,  the  full  number  of  nine  attendants  required  was 
actually  present.  These  men  were  in  charge  of  111  patients,  a 
ratio  of  1  attendant  to  12.3  patients.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
inspection,  only  six  attendants  were  on  duty  and  three  were  miss- 
ing. The  ratio  of  attendants  actually  on  duty  that  day  to 
patients  was  therefore  1  to  18.6. 

In  the  female  wards  for  "  disturbed  "  patients  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed.  In  Ward  9  with  34  disturbed  patients,  2  at- 
tendants were  on  duty  on  the  inspection  of  May  6th  as  required, 
and  none  were  missing.  This  was  a  ratio  of  1  attendant  to  17 
patients.     On  the  inspection  of  May  19th,  only  one  attendant 
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was  actually  on  duty  and  one  was  missing,  making  a  ratio  of  1 
attendant  to  34  disturbed  patients. 

In  Ward  35  with  51  disturbed  patients,  on  May  6th,  4  attend- 
ants were  on  duty  and  none  were  missing,  a  ratio  of  1  attendant 
to  12  patients.  On  May  19th  1  attendant  was  missing  but  4 
were  actually  present  out  of  5  supposed  to  be  on  duty  that  day. 

On  Ward  37,  3  attendants  were  found  on  May  6th,  attending 
to  50  disturbed  patients,  a  ratio  of  1  to  16.  On  May  19th,  only 
1  attendant  was  actually  on  duty  and  2  were  missing,  a  ratio  of  1 
attendant  to  50  patients,  and  the  examiners  report  that  here  was 
no  disorder. 

On  Ward  44  with  52  disturbed  patients,  1  attendant  was  on 
duty  ou  May  6th  and  1  was  missing  out  of  the  2  supposed  to  be 
present,  a  ratio  of  1  attendant  actually  in  charge  of  52  patients. 
Similar  ratios  were  found  to  exist  on  the  inspection  of  May  19th. 

On  Ward  45,  4  attendants  were  found  on  May  6th,  in  charge  ■ 
of  50  disturbed  patients,  a  ratio  of  1  to  12.5  patients,  and  no  at- 
tendants were  missing.     On  May   19th,  only  3  attendants  were 
found  actually  on  duty  and  1  attendant  was  missing. 

The  general  average  of  attendants  to  patients  in  effect  on  the 
payroll,  in  this  institution,  is  1  attendant  to  7.4  patients,  but 
nowhere,  not  even  in  the  wards  containing  violent  patients,  is 
that  ratio  in  effect,  either  of  attendants  assigned,  or  the  number 
of  attendants  actually  working. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  employees  carried  upon  the 
payrolls  are  actually  present  at  the  institutions  at  some  time  or 
other.  One  or  two  questions  is  inevitable  —  either  the  hospital 
is  greatly  overmanned  or  the  supervision  of  the  employees  is  in- 
excusably lax.  No  complaint  of  lack  of  attention  or  of  neglect  to 
patients  was  found  by  examiners  of  this  department,  and  there- 
fore the  conclusion  is  that  the  excess  number  of  employees  is 
unnecessary  and  the  force  of  attendants  and  nurses  could  be 
materially  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  institution  or  creating  a  necessity  for  neglect  of  any 
patient. 

Inspection  of  Wards  — "  Excuses  "  for  Hissing  Employees 

In  making  the  inspection  of  the  wards  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  actually  on  duty,  the  examiners  observed  and 
made  notes  of  certain  matters  relating  to  the  amount  of  service 
rendered.     Some  examples  are  given  below: 
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MALE  WARDS 

Ward  17.  No  attendants  were  in  sight  when  the  ward  was 
entered.  The  patients  in  the  ward  were  all  quiet.  A  search 
disclosed  two  attendants  in  the  charge  attendant's  room  behind  a 
closed  door,  and  the  third  was  in  the  lavatory. 

In  Ward  19,  two  out  of  three  attendants  were  found  reading  in 
rooms,  the  doors  leading  from  these  rooms  to  the  wards  being 
closed. 

In  Ward  21,  a  charge  nurse  made  a  search  for  one  attendant 
and  found  him  lying  on  a  couch  in  another  room. 

In  Ward  25,  none  of  the  three  attendants  were  found  on  dnty. 
One  was  said  to  be  on  his  "  day  off;"  one  was  said  to  be  "  in  the 
yard  with  patients  "  and  the  third  was  said  to  be  "  assisting  a 
photographer  to  take  pictures." 

Inspection  of  Ward  26  disclosed  on  duty  two  out  of  five  at- 
tendants. Of  the  other  three,  one  was  on  "  day  off."  One  was 
said  to  be  "  out  with  patients  "  and  one  "  at  the  nurses'  home." 
On  another  inspection  of  this  ward,  one  attendant  was  reported 
as  "  practicing  in  chapel" 

In  Ward  27  one  of  the  two  attendants  was  absent.  The  miss- 
ing attendant  was  said  to  be  "  out  with  patients." 

As  the  explanation  that  an  attendant  was  "  out  with  patients  " 
^as  so  frequently  given,  the  examiners  decided  to  investigate  this 
particular  case  with  the  result  that  they  found  this  attendant 
seated  in  a  shady  corner  on  the  steps  of  the  building,  enjoying  a 
smoke. 

Inspection  of  Ward  28,  brought  forth  the  explanation  that  one 
attendant  who  was  missing  was  out  with  two  patients.  Another 
attendant  "  went  to  Newburgh  to  get  a  patient."  A  third  attend- 
ant had  "  received  two  weeks  vacation  before  resigning,"  and  two 
attendants  were  on  "  day  off." 

Ward  31  is  situated  in  one  of  the  cottages.  Thirty-eight 
paroled  patients  occupy  this  building.  One  of  these  patients  is 
assigned  to  cleaning  the  building  and  the  other  thirty-seven  are 
away  from  the  cottage  all  day,  assigned  to  work  at  various  jobs  in 
other  buildings.  Two  attendants  are  assigned  to  ward  service  in 
this  cottage  and  on  the  inspection,  one  of  these  was  found  fast 
asleep  and  the  other  was  "  walking  around."  A  third  attendant 
is  assigned  to  "  dining-room  service  "  in  this  cottage. 

The  patients  on  Ward  29,  are  classed  as  "  disturbed."  At  one 
end  of  this  ward  four  attendants  were  sitting  close  together,  away 
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from  all  the  patients,  and  holding  an  animated  conversation.  Tb 
the  dormitory,  another  attendant  was  lying  on  a  cot. 

Inspection  of  Ward  62  brought  out  the  information  that  one 
of  the  five  attendants  assigned  to  the  convalescent  cases  in  this 
ward,  was  on  "  day  off,"  and  two  attendants  were  said  to  be  "  out 
with  patients."  A  second  inspection  showed  one  attendant  on 
"  day  off,"  one  on  a  vacation  and  one  "  at  supper  "  at  4 :15  p.  in. 

On  Ward  64,  at  the  first  inspection,  neither  of  the  two  attend- 
ants assigned  were  present.  One  wa3  said  to  be  on  "  day  off  "  and 
the  other  "  out  with  patients."  On  the  second  inspection,  one  at- 
tendant was  present  and  one  was  "  on  vacation." 

FEMALE  WARDS 

Tn  Ward  1,  two  out  of  five  attendants  on  the  first  inspection 
were  on  "  day  off."  On  another  inspection,  one  was  said  to  be 
"  on  vacation,"  one  on  "  day  off,"  one  in  "  linen  room  "  and  one 
"  in  dining-room." 

In  Ward  2,  charge  nurse  could  not  be  found,  although  said  to 
be  on  duty.  She  was  said  to  be  "  gone  to  her  room."  An  at- 
tendant assigned  to  this  ward  was  said  to  be  "  at  physical  culture 
class." 

In  Ward  5,  the  absent  charge  nurse  "was  sent  after  a  patient," 
another  was  on  "  day  off,"  leaving  but  one  on  duty. 

Ward  6,  in  which  63  epileptic  patients  are  confined  with  four 
employees  assigned,  was  absolutely  without  any  attendants  when 
the  doors  were  opened.  The  supervisor  who  accompanied  the 
examiners  found  the  charge  attendant  in  an  adjoining  room.  This 
attendant  explained  that  one  attendant  was  "  supplying  on  Ward 
1,"  one  was  "  assorting  clothes  "  and  the  third  was  on  "  day  off." 

Ward  11  has  four  attendant  assigned.  One  was  found  on  duty. 
The  charge  nurse  "was  sent  to  Kingston  for  a  patient;"  one  at- 
tendant was  on  a  "  day  off  "  and  a  third  was  "  in  dining-room." 

In  Ward  36,  it  was  explained  that  the  charge  nurse  had  gone 
"  to  Virginia  with  a  patient."  Another  attendant  was  reported  to 
be  "  out  working  with  patients."  Upon  further  investigation,  this 
attendant  was  found  in  charge  of  one  patient  who  was  working. 

In  Ward  4,  one  attendant  out  of  the  four  assigned  was  on  duty, 
one  attendant  waB  reported  as  being  "  sick,"  one  on  "  day  off " 
and  the  third  as  being  in  the  lavatory. 

In  Ward  61,  two  attendants  out  of  five  were  on  duty.  Two 
others  were  "at  supper"  at  4:15  p.  m.f  and  the  fifth  was  on 
"  day  off." 
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In  Ward  63,  but  one  attendant  was  found  on  duty  at  the  time 
of  both  inspections.  The  other-  two  assigned  to  this  ward  could 
not  be  found  and  their  absence  was  not  explained. 

Commutation  Allowed  Employee! 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1912-13,  $7,133.40  was  expended  by 
the  hospital  in  payments  to  employees,  made  in  lieu  of  mainte- 
nance at  the  institution. 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of  these  payments,  it  was 
noted  that  the  chief  engineer,  the  florist  and  the  farmer,  with 
their  respective  families,  occupy  cottages  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion, but  they  receive  the  full  commutation  of  $16  per  month. 
These  employees  pay  to  the  steward  every  month  the  full  owing 
amounts  for  the  rent  of  these  cotages,  chief  engineer,  $4;  farmer, 
$4;  florist,  $3;  total,  $11.  The  receipts  of  this  money  are  entered 
in  the  books  under  the  heading  "  steward's  sales."  The  rentals  in- 
clude light  and  heat  for  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  chief  engineer 
and  farmer.  Part  of  each  cottage  is  occupied  by  other  hospital 
employees. 

The  employees'  retirement  fund  received  directly  from  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913,  $1,854.49.  The  employees  con- 
tributed out  of  their  salaries  $2,831.01.  The  fund  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hospital  employees.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  into 
this  fund  cannot  be  said  to  be  paid  by  the  employees.  Payroll 
estimates  are  used  as  a  basis  for  payments  to  this  fund.  The  full 
amount  of  salary  for  all  employees  of  the  institution  ia  drawn  by 
the  institution  from  the  hospital  treasurer.  If  any  employee  leaves 
or  ia  dismissed  at  any  time  during  the  month,  he  is  paid  for  the 
actual  tme  he  has  worked  and  the  remainder  of  the  salary,  credited 
to  him,  for  the  month,  is  paid  into  the  retirement  fund  and  not 
returned  to  the  hospital  treasurer,  and  in  addition  also,  the  amount 
of  commutation  or  allowance  for  meals  or  lodging  is  paid  to  the 
retirement  fund  and  not  returned  to  the  hospital  treasurer. 

Care  of  Patients'  Property 

No  envelopes  are  used  at  this  institution  for  the  care  of  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  patients.  The  property  is  tagged  and  segre- 
gated according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  and  value;  watches 
being  kept  together,  bank  books  kept  in  one  drawer,  and  a  separate 
drawer  for  each  kind  of  property.  All  valuables  are  kept  in  the 
drawers  of  the  two  safes.  Other  property  is  kept  in  the  book- 
keeper's desk  and  in  the  vault.     When  personal  property  is  sur- 
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rendered  by  the  steward  to  either  the  committees  or  relatives  of  the 
inmates,  receipts  are  obtained  and  filed.  At  the  hearing  in  July, 
the  hospital  officials  agreed  that  this  was  a  poor  system  and  prom- 
ised to  adopt  a  better  one. 

The  cash  of  patients  is  given  to  the  doctors,  supervisors,  attend- 
ants, etc.,  presumably  for  the  patients,  without  proper  receipts 
being  obtained  and  at  times  without  apparent  authority  from  either 
the  superintendent  or  the  committee. 

The  following  articles  were  examined  and  checked  against  the 
"  Record  of  Patients'  Property  "  in  the  steward's  office  and  found 
correct: 

I  tenia  Number 

Earkigs  (pairs)   9 

Watches    93 

Rings 214 

Purses 270 

Packages 37 

Handbag 1 

Stickpins 56 

Envelopes   32 

Watch  chains  and  fobs 40 

Lockets    7 

Bank  books 20 

Bracelets 14 

Brooches 6 

Miscellaneous   68 

Total 627 

Patients'  Valuables  Missing 

The  following  articles  were  listed  on  the  patients'  property 
records  as  received.  They  are  missing,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
what  became  of  them. 

Items  Number 

Watches   2 

Rings    6 

Stickpins 2 

Watch  chains   2 

Pension  papers 1 


Total 
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The  entries  of  patients'  property  in  the  medical  records  were 
examined  and  a  list  made  of  the  property  described  as  found  on 
the  patients  upon  admission.  This  test  included  the  records  of 
128  men  and  148  women  patients,  respectively.  No  record  of  the 
receipt  or  of  the  disbursement  of  the  following  propery,  which  is 
noted  on  the  medical  records  as  having  been  removed  from  patients, 
can  be  located  in  the  steward's  office,  nor  is  the  property  on  hand: 


CoBMOutive 

Dntcof 

Name  of  patient 

Article 

Cub 

M«  30  MM 

,_bu_ldrt_.  10—  M. 

Jan.   16 
J»n.  21 
An*  23 
Oet.   17 
Deo.  29 
M.r.  31 

1614 
1914 
1013 

1913 

The  following  articles,  which  were  marked  as  having  been 
turned  over  to  the  Bteward  for  attention,  were  found : 

Mortgage  given  by  patient  Alfred  S,  re- 
corded in  Allegany  county  on  December  28, 
1903.  Was  for  $800  on  farm  in  Cuba, 
N.  Y.,  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Check  payable  to  patient,  H.  L-,  for  $25 
dated  January  21,  1913.  This  check  is  a 
cashier's  check  issued  by  the  Eau  Clair, 
National  Bank,  Eau  Clair,  Wis.,  No. 
132621,  payable  to  S.  S.  K.,  and  endorsed 
to  order  of  H.  L.  The  envelope  is  marked 
"  Keep  until  he  is  able  to  endorse  " —  but 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  steward. 

Pension  check,  $24,  No.  92957,  dated 
February  4,  1913,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Louise  D,  patient,  who  was  discharged  March 
7,  1913. 

Pension  papers  of  Tyerck  T,  for  rate  of 
$8  per  month  were  found  in  property  en- 
velope of  Rose  J. 

Two  postal  money  orders  of  $50  each, 
dated  June  18,  1912,  Andes,  N.  Y.,  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  R.  B,  patient.     Have  been 
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given  no  attention  during  two  years  past. 
(Note:  Steward  explained  in  July  that  this 
money  had  subsequently  been  collected  for 
the  patient  who  had  left  hospital.) 

The  following  articles  were  found  marked  "  unknown  ": 
Three  rosaries. 
One  gold  watch  and  chain. 
Two  charms. 

Ten  dollar  gold  piece  in  an  envelope. 
One  pin  with  nine  pearls. 
One  stick  pin. 
One  fob. 
One  gold  wedding  ring. 

The  following  articles  were  tagged  in  the  name  of  the  owners, 
but  there  were  no  records  of  them  in  the  steward's  office.  This 
condition  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  steward,  and  he  was 
notified  that  there  wern  no  records  showing  that  these  patients  had 
this  property : 

Florence  H.,  1  silver  watch. 

Lettie  T.  R.,  1  gold  ring,  1  pair  of  earrings. 

Ella  G,  P.,  package  of  various  articles. 

Care  of  Patients'  Property 

Eighteen  bank  books  were  found,  with  balances  aggregating 
$4,247.27.  The  amounts  credited  in  the  books  to  the  patients 
varied  from  81  cents  to  $1,414.03.  These  books  had  been  put 
away  at  the  time  the  patients  were  admitted,  but  had  not  been 
balanced,  in  some  eases,  for  many  years.  The  last  entry  in  the 
bank  book  of  the  patient  having  the  largest  balance  was  dated 
January  1,  1902,  more  than  twelve  years  before.  The  amount  of 
interest  accumulated  to  the  credit  of  this  patient  during  the  twelve 
years  was  $342.80.  The  amount  credited  to  another  patient  in 
twelve  years  was  $115.52. 

The  steward  had  not  sent  these  books  to  the  banks  to  be  balanced 
and  admitted  that  he  had  not  thought  of  having  these  books 
balanced.  The  examiners  sent  the  books  to  the  banks  and  interest 
was  entered  and  the  books  were  balanced.  The  following  table 
presents  the  details  of  these  bank  books: 
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Nudb  of  patient 

Nan*  of  bank 

sas, 

Balance 

eTedited 

aa_ 

H 

FJIenville     Sanaa      Bank 

12/1/13 
1/3/89 

3/24/03 

3/1/12 

9/15/09 
1/1/10 

7/1/02 

7/1/11 
9/18/Ofl 

1/10/09 

1/1/18 

1/1/02 

1/1/03 

12/1/13 
9/1/13 

2/10/10 

5/ 17 /US 

(24  07 
81 

80  00 

7S  00 

150  00 
IS  03 

211  97 

10  29 
S  00 

34  00 

847  93 

1.071  23 

20  IS 
475  00 

483  80 
25  00 

120  00 

14  77 
14  02 

5  as 

27  40 

2  84 

115  52 
85 

7  22 

29  07 

342  SO 

10  74 

20  42 
1  00 

04  40 

Middletown   rlavinn   Bank 
Mtddletown.  NTY. 

Middletown  Savin™  Bank, 
Middlrtown.  NTT. 

Middleto-n  Savings  Bank 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Middletown  Savings  Bank 
Middletown,  NTY. 

Emigrant  lnduatrial  Saving* 
Baok.N.  Y.City 

Middletown  Sniin   Bank 

Middletown,  NTT. 

Union  Square  Saving*  Bank 

CoraB.H.lntnutfor 

Cirltoa  B.  II 

Steward    Middletown 
B*«te    Hospital,    in 
trust     for     Alouo 

a 

44  92 

-.i-rvi,".:; 

80  35 

c 

177  40 

H-  J-  Leonard,  stew- 
ard, (or  Ellen  D... 

17  8T 
327  49 

State  Bank.  N.  Y.  City..  .  . 
Harlem   Saving*   Bank,    N 

KaiherineW 

'   41  22 

Maria  N.  M 

Harlem    Saving*   Bank.    N 
Y   Cijy 

877  80 

Svainmu  H^uk  lor  Saving* 

Bnamans  Bank  lor  Saving*, 

N.  Y.City 

National  Bank  of  Newburgh. 

Bank  for  Pavings.  N.  Y.  City 
National  L'liWr  Co.  Bank. . . 
Peoples  Bank.  Haveretiaw, 

Mary  Alice  P 

Kate  D.,  in  trim  lot 

broth  er.  Thomai  D. 

Edith  M.G 

498  42 
51  17 

498  28 
25  00 

13.599  31 

4847  98 

84.247  27 

Use  of  Patients'  Cash 

The  cash  property  of  dead  or  discharged  patients  is  arbitrarily 
transferred  from  their  personal  accounts  to  an  account,  which 
though  carried  in  the  patients'  cash  ledger  and  included  in  the 
balance  of  patients'  cash,  is  a  nominal  account  entitled  "Amuse- 
ment fund  —  Sundries." 

This  fund  is  stated  to  have  been  created  by  transferring  to  it 
the  money  of  dead  or  discharged  patients.  It  is  also  credited 
with  the  interest  on  bank  balances  of  patients'  caBh. 

The  patients'  accounts  so  transferred  in  1912,  numbered  fifty- 
eight  and  amounted  to  $248.23.  In  1913,  42  accounts  amount- 
ing to  $378  were  so  transferred.  Almost  one-half  of  the  $248.23 
taken  from  patients'  accounts  in  1912  and  put  into  this  "Amuse- 
ment Fund  "  was  expended  for  leather  and  findings  to  be  used 
for  shoo  repairs.    Other  entries  recorded  expenditures  including 
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"  luxuries "  for  patients,  "  bindings  for  library  books,"  and 
"  cash  advanced."  There  is  no  safeguard  upon  payments  out  of 
this  fund.  The  entries  are  made  by  the  bookkeeper  without  any 
indication  of  responsible  direction. 

Another  account  designated  "  amusement  fund  —  fair  ac- 
count," is  carried  in  the  patients'  cash  ledger.  The  balance  of 
nearly  $200  on  January  1,  1912,  was  increased  by  $521.60,  the 
proceeds  of  the  fair  held  that  year  at  which  articles  made  by  the 
patients  were  sold.  The  disbursements,  in  1912,  were  entered 
as  "  Cash  Advanced,"  "  Linen  "  and  "  Sundries."  The  pur- 
chase of  an  encyclopedia  for  $146.75  from  this  fund  is  also  re- 
corded. That  expenditure  was  clearly  not  "  for  the  amusement 
of  patients." 

The  following  tables  drawn  up  by  the  examiners,  present  a 
summary  for  two  yearB  of  the  "Amusement  Fund  —  Sundries," 
and  the  "Amusement  Fund  —  Fair "  accounts  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Patients'  Cash  Fund.  The  amount  expended  for 
amusementB  out  of  one  fund  for  two  years  was  $37,  although  the 
total  expenditures  were  $569.42.  The  amount  expended  for 
amusements  out  of  the  other  fund  for  two  years  was  $5.62,  al- 
though the  total  expenditures  were  $299.33. 

amusement  fund  —  sundries 

Comparative  summary  fat  yean  1012  and  1013  in  connection  with  patients'  cash  fund 


RECEIPTS 

DISBURSEMENTS 

ITEMS 

191 2 
[«r  year 

,i'!L 

ITEMS 

1912      1      1913 

■41  79 

243  23 

2B  10 
2  89 
2  OS 

9  66 

199-  67 
378  00 

30 
30 

19  50 

34  09 

*  10 

(S30  SO 

324  14 

(9  00 
H 

S  02 

90  41 
3  00 
IS  85 

14  51! 

131   39 

0  29 

*3S  04 

dumb  patients'  nrcounta 

Und. ir.  fruila.  enndy 

7*B 

RacdpU  from  paticnti 

28  IS 

Unclassified,     unidentified 

Total  disbursements 

■342  29 
2S7  01 

■235  76 
324  14 

■283  M 
877  04 

Balanea   at   beginning    of 

(009  90 

•BOO  70 

•009  SO 

1 800  70 
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AiruBEUK^r  Fot»d  —  Sttot>»xi 


191* 

Jan.  1  to  May  18, 

four  montha  ud  IS 

m. 

Jan.  1  to  May  10, 
laui  month*  ud  10 

to3  82 
U  83 

FniiB,  cjuidy  t,aA  loWco 

1  19 

a  «i 

Balance  May  19,  1914... . 

M4  94 

677  04 

Balaaoa  Jan. 1.  iiii 

US  11 

W42  68 

Comparetiyo  en  nun* 

AMUSEMENT  FUND  — FAIR 

ry  lor  y«n  1012  and  1013  in  eonneclion  with  patients'  eaah  fund 

RECEIPTS 

DISBURSEMENTS 

ITEMS 

1912 

IB  13 

ITEMB 

1S12 

1913 

■*-,«  «u-  —  to 

110  45 
031  60 

114  25 

t  SO 

Cart  advanced 

S3S  20 
1  04 
10 
64  25 
S  62 
1  26 
25  (Ml 
76 
12  00 
1  33 

n 

140  75 

MOO 

Total  receipts 

Balance,  buj—jni  of  yew 

W32  05 
IBS  82 

121  OS 

440  SB 

S287  28 
440  29 

112  05 
44S  20 

1727  67 

S4S1   34 

1737  67 

1461  34 

Use  of  Patients'  Cash  for  "  Luxuries  " 

No  written  request  nor  written  authority  is  obtained,  either 
from  patients  or  committees,  for  disbursement  from  Patients' 
Cash,  for  luxuries  and  sundries.  There  was,  on  May  4,  1914, 
a  balance  of  over  $6,000  available  in  this  cash  fund. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  an  original  typewritten  sheet  prepared  in 
the  steward's  office  for  the  use  of  the  Employees'  Club  Store,  and 
stating  the  sales  as  charged  to  certain  patients  for  luxuries  on 
May  4,  which  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  making  these  charges. 
The  steward  pays  for  this  bill  in  cash  and  charges  the  various 
patients'  accounts,  without  further  investigation. 
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Fruit 

MOHDAY 

Men  Women 

Samuel  B.,  oranges.  Mary  C,  oranges. 

George  B.,  oranges.  Phoebe  C,  oranges. 

William  C,  oranges.  Eva  Pearl  0.,  oranges. 

Fred,  W.  D.,  bananas.  Ella  L.  E.,  oranges. 

George  E.,  oranges.  Emily  H.,  oranges. 

Frank  C.  F.,  oranges.  Rosa  H,  oranges. 

George  G.,  oranges.  May  J.,  oranges. 

Henry  K.,  bananas.  Georgia  L.,  oranges. 

Marcus  M.  K.,  oranges.  Ida  McG.,  oranges. 

Charles  F.  L.,  oranges.  Gertrude  McG.,  oranges. 

Peter  M.,  oranges.  Hannah  M.,  oranges. 

Frank  B.  M.,  oranges.  Bertha  M.,  oranges. 

Albert,  E.  S.,  oranges.  Lillie  M.,  oranges. 

William,  D.  S.,  oranges.  Hattie  P.,  oranges. 

Mary  S.  H.,  oranges. 

Maria  W.  B.,  oranges. 

Grace  B.,  oranges, 

Mary  K,  oranges. 

Helen  F.  Taylor,  oranges. 

Leonora  T.,  oranges. 

Nellie,  W.,  oranges. 

Mary  A.  P.,  oranges. 

The  Employees'  Club  Store,  a  private  enterprise,  which  enjoys 
peculiar  concessions,  is  referred  to  in  detail  in  another  section  of 
this  report. 

The  cash  accounts  of  a  number  of  patients  are  also  charged 
with  the  services  of  Edward  Strack,  the  "  authorized  visiting 
barber."  Although  there  are  special  attendants  listed  as  barbers, 
Strack  visits  the  hospital  twice  a  week  and  besides  the  cash  pay- 
ments he  receives,  has  made  the  following  charges  in  recent 
months  of  the  current  year: 

January    41  patients  $50  35 

February 41        do  53  25 

March   43         do  49  Mr 

April  42        do  69  55 

Average    42         do         $63  20  monthly. 
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The  balance  of  the  patients'  cash  account  fund  on  May  4th 
was  $6,119,  made  up  as  follows: 

Amusement  fund  —  sundries $665  01 

Amusement  —  fair  account 476  79 

91,042  40 

Personal  account*  of  patients: 

Men  (370)   $1, 872  43 

Women  (648)    3.104  17 

*5, 07*  60 

Total  $6, 119  00 

Accounts  of  Reimbursing  Patients 

There  were  286  inmates  classed  as  reimbursing  patients  with 
accounts  on  the  steward's  books  on  May  1,  1914.  The  steward 
sent  out  bills  for  these  accounts,  amounting  in  all  to  $19,111.70 
on  May  3d.  The  examiners  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  prepared  and  sent  out  verification  statements  of  these 
accounts  on  May  7th,  with  a  request  that  the  recipients  verify  the 
amounts  stated  as  due  and  return  the  verification  statement. 

The  result  of  this  verification  is  shown  as  follows: 
Statements  returned : 

Correct    204       $9,874  26 

Disputed   16         2,321  SO 

Total  acknowledged   220     $12,193  76 

Not  returned  62        6,285  94 

Reported  "not  found" 4  630  00 

Total  not  acknowledged   66       36,915  04 

Total   accounts    286     $10,111   70 


The  trial  balance  of  this  ledger  as  of  May  1,  1914,  was  analyzed 
to  show  the  good  and  doubtful  accounts,  separately,  as  follows : 


Total 

Reimbursing 

Private 

$7. 157  09 

191       $4,904  49 

41 

$2,253  50 

11.953  71 

48       10,394  71 

6 

1,559  00 

280  $19,11170   239  $15.299  20    47   $3.812  50 


In  this  audit  24  accounts  were  found  inactive,  no  payments 
having  been  made  for  a  number  of  years.  These  accounts  should 
have  been  referred  to  the  collection  attorney  for  collection  or 
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adjustment.  The  cancellations  authorized  by  the  collection  at- 
torney, between  October  1,  1913  and  May,  1914,  amounted  to 
$1,217.38,  in  nine  accounts. 

The  total  amount  involved,  between  October  1,  1913  and  May 
1,  1914,  in  the  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts,  was  $60,130.53, 
as  follows : 

Oct         1;  1813  —  Balance— "Accounts    Receivable" $16,420  93 

May        1,  1814  —  Charges  —  Care      and      maintenance,      seven 

months  43, 709  60 

f60, 130  53 
Hay  1,  1914,  Credits  —  seven  months: 

Collections  *3»,  801  46 

Cancellations   1,217  38 

41. 018  83 

Open  balances.  Ma;  1,  1914 (19,  111  70 


An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  patients 
having  estates  disclosed  a  number  not  listed  among  the  reimburs- 
ing patients  and  maintained  at  public  expense. 

Cost  of  Farm  and  Garden 

The  agricultural  activities  at  Middletown  State  Hospital  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  Farm,  Garden,  and  Florist,  with  26 
employees  on  the  payroll  and  with  a  number  of  patients  assigned 
to  assist  them.  One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  are  reported  by  the 
hospital  to  be  under  cultivation. 

In  charge  of  the  farm  is  a  head  farmer,  assisted  by  a  herdsman, 
farmer,  7  laborers,  5  drivers  and  4  attendants,  21  patients  regu- 
larly assigned. 

The  gardener  is  assisted  by  2  attendants  and  a  laborer  and  11 
patients  regularly  assigned. 

The  florist  has  charge  of  the  green  houses.  He  is  assisted  by 
1  laborer  and  1  attendant  and  as  many  patients  as  are  deemed 
necessary. 

No  profit  is  claimed  for  the  operation  of  the  green  houses  but 
a  profit  is  claimed  by  the  steward  for  the  operation  of  the  farm 
and  garden.  In  making  up  this  profit,  the  steward  omitted  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  employees  working  on  the  farm  and  the 
maintenance  of  inmates  employed  on  the  farm.  The  net  profit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  was  reported  by 
the  steward  in  the  annual  report  ti  the  hospital  to  be  $7,830.72. 
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Including  the  cost  of  maintenance  omitted  from  the  steward's 
calculations,  an  actual  loss  is  shown  amounting  to  $2,611.60.  The 
following  table,  using  the  values  given  by  the  steward  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  presents  an  accurate  balance  sheet  of  these 
operations. 

Farm   and   Gabden   Balance   Sheet  and   Revised   Balance 
Sheet  foe  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 


The  same  method  of  calculation  including  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  employees  who  reside  on  the  farm  and  maintaining  the 
inmates  who  work  on  the  farm  was  applied  to  the  balance  sheet 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1912.  A  loss  of  $168.79  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  was  admitted  for  that  year.  The  actual  loss  for 
that  year  amounted  to  $10,672.10. 

Cost  of  Industries 

The  important  manufacturing  industries  at  Middletown  State 
Hospital  are  conducted  in  the  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room.  The 
hospital  has  no  industries  that  produce  articles  for  use  in  other 
institutions. 
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On  page  55  of  the  report  of  the  hospital  for  1912-1913,  ap- 
pears the  following  entry : 

"  Estimated     value  of  articles  made  or  manu- 
factured by  patients  during  year $8,124  51 " 

The  cost  to  the  hospital  of  manufacturing  these  articles  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  report.  The  examination  disclosed  that  the 
direct  cost  of  operation  of  the  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  for 
the  year  was  $21,081.59,  not  including  the  labor  employed  on 
aewing  in  the  female  wards. 

The  labor  and  material  cost  of  producing  the  clothing  repre- 
sented in  the  $8,429.51,  estimated  total  of  manufacture,  was  as 
follows : 

Tailor  Shop 

Tailor's  salary  at  864  per  month S76B  00 

Tailor's  assistants  salary  at  934  per  month. . .  408  00 

Maintenance  of  above  at  $18  per  month 384  00 

Per  capita  cost  of  five  patient  assistants  at 

8108.65  093  25 

Material  cost,  as  per  bookkeeper 1, 522  74 

Total    84. 076  flB 

Betoing  Room 

Two  special  attendants  at  843  per  month {1.032  00 

Two  special  attendants  maintenance  at  $18  per 

month    3S4  00 

Per   capita   cost   of   45    patient   assistants    at 

4198.65 8.  939  25 

Material  cost,  as  per  bookkeeper   6,  05O  35 

Total   817.005  80 

Total  direct  charges  as  above 821, 081  6fl 

This  shows  a  direct  loss  of  $12,652.08,  without  charging  any 
of  the  various  indirect  costs  of  the  operations.  The  details  upon 
which  are  baaed  the  amount,  $8,429,51,  "  estimated  value  of  the 
manufactured  articles,"  are  not  available.  "  They  have  been 
destroyed,"  according  to  the  statement  of  the  bookkeeper,  Mr. 
Cood. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1912- 
1913,  regarding  "  Occupations,"  it  is  shown  that  the  hospital  has 
received  an  appropriation  of  $7,000  from  the  Legislature  for  an 
industrial  building  to  house  these  manufacturing  operations. 
"  The  need  for  the  building  is  urgent,"  says  the  superintendent. 
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"  The  tailor  shop  is  in  the  kitchen  building,  over  the  bakery,  and 
ia  uncomfortably  hot;  the  chair  caning  is  done  in  the  basement, 
which  is  dark  and  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  also  increases  the 
fire-risk;  we  have  no  shoe,  brush  or  broom  shop;  no  upholstery 
or  mattress  shop.  With  these  disadvantages,  however,  we  have 
tried  to  provide  regular  occupations  for  all  able-bodied  patients, 
and  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  furnish  outdoor  labor  for 
all  who  were  able  and  could  be  trusted.  During  the  year,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  women  and  4&  per  cent,  of  the  men,  or  a  total  of  43 
per  cent,  of  all  our  patients  have  been  employed  in  some  useful 
way:" 

A  Shoemaker  Patient 

One  of  the  patients  has  been  set  up  in  business  as  a  shoemaker, 
without  any  supervision  from  attendants  or  other  paid  employees. 
His  repair  work  is  good  and  the  few  instances  of  new  shoes  made 
by  this  patient  are  samples  of  excellent  workmanship.  No  record 
is  kept  of  the  value  of  the  new  product  or  of  the  repair  work 
resulting  from  this  inmate's  efforts. 

The  steward  explained  that  the  leather  and  findings  were  pur- 
chased out  of  the  hospital's  "Amusement  Fund."  The  only  ex- 
planation he  offered  for  handling  this  fund  in  this  manner  was . 
that  those  patients  having  money  on  deposit  in  the  steward's 
office  were  charged  for  the  shoes  repaired  and  made  for  them  and 
that  the  money  so  received  was  turned  into  the  "Amusement 
Fund."  The  examination  disclosed  that  this  statement  was  not 
true,  and  further  that  employees  of  the  hospital  were  having  their 
shoes  repaired  by  this  inmate,  in  payment  of  which  they  were 
supposed  to  give  the  patient  small  sums.  These  payments  have 
not  been  turned  into  the  "  amusement  fund,"  although  the  leather 
and  findings  used  arc  furnished  from  the  fund.  The  amounts 
paid  out  of  the  "Amusement  Fund  "  for  leather  aud  findings  are 
much  in  excess  of  the  amounts  received  for  the  work. 

A  chair  caning  shop  has  been  set  up  in  charge  of  a  patient, 
assisted  by  two  other  patients,  without  any  supervision  from  em- 
ployees. No  records  are  kept  of  this  industry,  although  the  work 
of  the  patients  is  excellent. 

Employees'  Club  Store 

The  Employees'  Club  in  April,  1912,  was  granted  by  Dr.  Ash- 
ley, superintendent,  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  store  to  sell 
candy,  cigars,  tobacco,  ice  cream  soda,  fruits,  canned  groceries, 
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vegetables,  notions,  stationery,  etc.,  and  also  to  conduct  billiard 
and  pool  rooms  and  bowling  alloys  in  the  nurses'  home. 

The  club  employed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Vosserman  to  conduct 
these  concessions.  They  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50 
per  month  and  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits.  These  are  reported 
to  average  $5O-$60  monthly,  as  per  statement  of  Mr.  Vosserman. 
In  addition  to  their  salaries,  these  two  club  employees  are  main- 
tained by  the  State.  At  the  hearing  in  July,  the  superintendent 
stated  that  these  two  employees  care  for  part  of  the  basement  in 
the  nurses'  home,  in  return  for  this  maintenance. 

The  income  received  by  the  club  includes  the  charges  or  ad- 
missions, all  from  non-members,  who  attend  the  entertainments 
and  dances  held  in  the  hospital's  assembly  hall.  While  anybody 
may  purchase  from  the  Club's  Store,  special  effort  is  made  to 
obtain  as  customers  those  patients  having  money  deposited  with 
the  hospital.  For  this  purpose,  lists  are  prepared  containing  the 
names  of  patients  having  money  deposited  with  the  steward,  and 
these  inmates  are  furnished  ice  cream  weekly,  fruit  twice  weekly, 
tobacco  weekly,  etc.  The  bills  for  these  itemB  are  presented  to 
the  steward's  office  promptly,  by  the  club's  employees,  and  the 
steward  promptly  pays  those  bills  cut  of  patients'  cash  without 
further  investigation.  Thus  these  patients  are  compelled  to  pur- 
chase from  the  club  store.  In  fact,  anything  that  the  patients 
with  money  express  a  desire  for  must  be  purchased  from  this 
store,  if  the  store  sells  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  club  enjoys  a  profitable  concession 
from  the  superintendent,  and  that  iu  addition  to  furnishing  free 
rent,  fuel,  light,  janitor  service,  etc.,  the  State  is  compelled  to 
board  the  club's  employees.  It  is  also  found  that  both  patients 
and  State  employees  are  assigned  from  time  to  time,  to  assist  the 
club  employees,  and  as  the  club  has  access  to  the  hospital  ledgers 
and  the  patients'  cash,  it  is  in  a  position  to  know  which  of  the 
patients  to  select  as  customers. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  operate  this  store,  and  to  sell 
to  the  patients  at  wholesale  prices. 

Dr.  William  E.  Kelly,  one  of  tho  physicians  at  Middletown,  is 
stated  to  be  tho  treasurer  of  the  Employees'  Association.  He  was 
requested,  in  writing,  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  workings  of 
the  association  and  the  income  froTQ  the  store  and  other  sources. 
He  failed  to  do  so. 
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Food  Served  to  Patients  and  Attendants 

An  actual  test  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  served  to  the 
patients  at  the  Middletown  State  Hospital  was  made  by  the  ex- 
aminers, on  May  27th.  The  conditions  reported  by  the  exam- 
mere  were  fully  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  hospital  eta 
ployeea  at  a  public  hearing  held  before  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission at  the  hospital  in  July. 

The  test  showed  that  the  patients  actually  received  skimmed 
milk,  dry  bread,  bean  soup  and  bread  pudding  in  small  quantities, 
as  a  full  meal  at  the  noon  hour,  that  the  dietary  schedule  was  not 
followed,  and  that  the  official  daily  report  of  what  the  patients 
were  served  on  that  day  was  not  only  misleading  but  inaccurate 
in  almost  every  detail. 

The  Dietary  System 

The  various  steps  in  preparing  the  food  for  patients  were  de- 
scribed at  the  hearing  by  the  superintendent  and  employees  aa 
follows : 

1.  The  dietary  system  is  based  upon  what  is  called  the  Atwater 
diet,  or  ration,  developed  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  made 
by  Professor  W.  Q.  Atwater,  which  went  into  effect  in  the  State 
hospitals  in  1900. 

"  This  ration  was  determined  upon  as  a  basis  for  the 
amount  of  supplies  to  be  estimated  for  by  the  hospitals,  and 
not  as  a  method  of  determination  of  the  actual  amount  in 
use  in  ounces  and  so  forth,  of  food  to  be  supplied  without 
any  exception  or  discrimination  to  each  and  every  patient  in 
the  hospital."  (Testimony  of  Superintendent  Ashley,  page 
6S5  of  minutes  of  hearing.) 

2.  The  official  dietary  or  schedule  of  what  the  patients  should 
receive,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  is  made  up  in 
advance  by  the  steward.  It  is  submitted  to  the  superintendent 
before  being  officially  entered  on  the  record,  and  is  subject 
to  change. 

"  It  has  only  been  recently  that  I  have  had  to  out  down 
on  some  things  that  the  patients  were  not  eating  as  much  of 
as  was  served,  and  it  came  back  as  waste,  and  in  order  to 
eliminate  that  I  instructed  the  physician  (assistant  physi- 
cian) to  instruct  the  cooks  and  the  chef  not  to  send  quite  so 
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much  of  certain  articles.  Now,  when  they  get  bo  they  eat 
all  of  that,  we  will  increase  it  a  little."  (Testimony  of 
Superintendent  Ashley,  page  690.) 

3.  The  revised  dietary  is  delivered  to  the  chefs  in  charge  of  the 
kitchens  and  to  the  storekeeper. 

4.  The  storekeeper  issues  a  supply  of  food  to  the  kitchens,  but 
the  issues  may  not  include  the  articles  listed  on  the  dietary. 

"  Of  course  I  had  to  take  what  I  got  from  the  storeroom, 
what  they  sent  me." 

Q.  "  So  if  Dr.  Ashley  prescribed  one  thing  for  one  day 
and  they  send  another,  you  cook  up  what  they  send  you  be- 
cause you  think  it  is  Dr.  Ashley's  orders  ?  " 

A*  "  Yes.  *  *  *  On  that  day  we  were  to  have  fish, 
but  in  place  of  fish  we  got  soup.  The  Sunday  before  we  had 
a  ham,  and  that  kind  of  mixed  it  up  —  the  dietary  for  that 
week.  *  *  *  They  (the  patients)  were  not  supposed  to 
get  milk  on  soup  day."  (Testimony  of  Anton  Newirth, 
chef,  pages  615-617.) 

5.  The  food  is  placed  on  the  tables  for  the  patients. 

6.  The  steward  makes  an  "  official  report "  of  what  the  patients 
were  served  (page  691). 

7.  This  "  official  report  "  is  open  for  inspection  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  visitors,  grand  jury  investigations,  and  inspectors, 
as  indicating  what  the  patients  are  actually  fed,  day  by  day. 

The  System  in  Operation 

The  test  conducted  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  on  May  27th,  was  made  at  the  noon  meal. 
Samples  of  the  rations  as  placed  on  the  tables  were  taken,  just 
as  the  patients  were  entering  the  dining-room.  The  samples  were 
taken  in  the  West  Group,  where  535  patients  were  fed,  in  a  din- 
ing-room seating  250,  and  were  considered  representative. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  (I)  The  dietary  for 
the  noon  meal  of  May  27th,  as  approved;  (II)  The  dietary  as 
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rearranged  by  the  cook;  (III).  The  dietary,  or  food  actually 
served  on  the  table;  (IV)  The  "  Official  Report"  by  the  steward 
of  what  was  served  to  patients  at  that  meal. 

Patients'  Dinner,  May  27,  1914 


I.  Approved  bill 

II.  lie-arranged 
by  cook 

III.  Actually  served 
on  table 

IV.  Official  report 

by  steward  of  what 

was  served 

Boiled  aalt  mackerel 

Bean  soup 

S  ox.  bean  soup 

Bean  soup  with  meat 

Boiled  beans 

Bread  pudding 

51  oz.  bread  pudding 

and  potatoes 

Boiled  potatoes 

Bread 

2  os.  dry  bread,  no  butter 

Green  onions 

Bread  and  butter 

Milk 

4}  ox.  cold  skimmed  milk 

Rice  pudding 

Hot  and  cold  milk 

Hot  and  cold  milk 

The  weights  given  are  the  actual  weights  of  the  samples  taken 
at  random  from  the  tables  and  immediately  weighed  on  the  hos- 
pital pharmacy  scales. 

Dainties  Found  in  the  Kitchen 

Additional  food  was  found  in  the  west  group  kitchen  and  its 
presence  was  explained  by  the  cook  as  follows: 
Pie  "  for  .Doctor." 

Ginger  cookies  "  for  Employees'  Supper." 
Six  quarts  of  preserves  "  for  Doctor." 
Stewed  rhubarb  "  for  Doctor." 
Stew  "  for  Doctor." 
Steak  "  for  Doctor's  Breakfast." 
Steak  "  for  Doctor's  Supper." 
Steak  "  for  Night  Watch." 
Ham  "  for  Employees'  Dinner  to-morrow." 
Shoulder  "  for  Doctor's  Dinner  to-morrow." 
Cold  ham  and  cold  roast  beef  "for  Doctor." 
Bacon  "  for  Employees." 

Food  Served  Attendants 

An  actual  test  was  also  made  of  the  food  served  to  attendants 
at  the  noon  meal  on  May  27th,  at  the  attendants'  mess  in  Ashley 
Hall,  with  the  following  result : 
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Food  Served  Attendants 


"  Official  "  dietary  as  approved 

Actual  food  served  o 

a  tables 

Boiled  salt  mackerel 

5  01.  steak 

Boiled  beans 

10J  oz.  rice  soup 

Boiled  potatoes 

3 J  os.  boiled  potatoes 

Bread  and  butter 

4  ox.  bread  (butter  extra) 

Hot  and  cold  milk 

Hot  and  cold  milk 

I)  os.  radishes 

Tea 

7}  01.  farina  pudding 

The  following  food  was  found  in  the  kitchen,  and  its  presence 
was  explained  by  the  head  cook  as  follows: 

Creamed  onions  "  for  Supervisor." 
Stewed  rhubarb  "  for  Supervisor." 
Bean  soup  "  for  Supervisor." 
Beef  stew  "  for  Supervisor." 
Boiled  egg  "  for  Diet  Patient" 
Ham  "  for  Supervisor." 
Coffee  "  for  Supei 


The  Explanation  Offered 

Confronted  by  testimony  from  examiners  and  employees  of  the 
hospital  establishing  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  of  the 
dietaries  and  "  official "  reports  of  food  served,  with  the  food 
actually  served,  Superintendent  Maurice  C.  Ashley  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

A.  "  I  will  concede  this  is  the  report  he  (the  Steward) 
made."  "  If  that  is  all  the  food,  I  should  think  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly Btrange  that  the  steward  would  make  this  report  to 


The  superintendent  stated  that  be  would  "  be  surprised  "  if  no 
meat  or  potatoes  were  in  the  soup,  but  that  be  would  not  be  Bur- 
prised  if  the  patients  in  the  west  group  had  not  received  any 
green  onions,  because  he  did  not  believe  the  steward  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  all  of  the  patients  had  green  onions. 
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The  superintendent  offered,  also,  the  following  explanation  of 
the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  reports  and  the  actual 
food  served: 

"  Well,  I  account  for  it  in  this  way.  That  he  does  not  say  that 
all  the  patients  received  hot  milk  and  all  of  the  patients  received 
cold  milk,  and  that  all  of  the  patients  received  every  one  of  those 
things,  but  they  were  the  various  things  served,  and  I  do  not 
gather  that  he  meant  that  that  identical  diet  or  those  identical 
articles  of  diet  were  served  to  each  and  every  patient  in  each  and 
every  dining-room;  but  I  believe  that  he  intended  that  it,  and 
perhaps  had  instructed,  that  this  diet  should  be  generally  served 
but  not  absolutely  to  all.  That  could  be  varied."  (Testimony, 
Dr.  Ashley,  p.  110.) 

An  Improvement  Suggested 

The  superintendent  admitted  that  anyone  reading  the  reports 
might  think  that  the  patients  received  soup  with  meat  and  pota- 
toes, for  example,  when  in  fact  they  did  not.  He  suggested  that 
the  reports  should  come  from  each  dining-room  as  to  what  was 
actually  served,  and  from  each  kitchen  as  to  what  was  actually  . 
prepared,  to  overcome  the  faults  disclosed  by  the  investigation. 

Milk  Served  to  Patients 

The  quality  of  milk  supplied  the  patients  at  lliddletown  State 
Hospital  was  made  the  subject  of  official  test  by  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  The  services  of  au  expert  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  were  secured  and  the  test  was 
made  with  a  Standard  Babcock  Tester. 

The  milk  served  to  attendants  was  found  to  be  whole  milk  and 
they  received  all  they  desired.  The  milk  found  in  tho  staff  house 
was  also  of  good  quality. 

The  milk  served  to  patients  was  found  to  be  skimmed  and  each 
received  only  4-Mj  ounces  in  a  metal  cup.  The  skimmed  milk 
was  described  as  "  greenish  "  (p.  620). 

The  test  was  made  with  the  milk  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  the  ration  set  forth  in  the  description  of  "  Food  Served  to 
Patients"  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  This  milk  was  found  to 
contain  only  2/10  of  1  per  cent.  (0.2  per  cent.)  of  butter  fat. 
The  State  Agricultural  Law  requires  that  milk,  for  purpose  of 
sale  and  legal  definition,  shall  contain  at  least  3  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat. 
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The  test  showed  that  the  milk  served  at  the  same  time  to  the 
attendants  contained  3  1/10  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

The  Explanation 

Testimony  by  the  experts  who  made  this  test  led  to  the  ad- 
mission, at  the  hearing,  that  the  patients  were  served  the  skimmed 
milk  on  that  day  because  there  was  not  enough  whole  milk  to  give 
them  and  that  they  would  have  had  to  drink  water  if  the  skimmed 
milk  had  been  withheld.  (Testimony  of  Chef,  p.  609.)  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  skimmed  milk  was  sent  to  the  kitchen  for 
cooking,  and  that  the  cook  was  afraid  it  would  spoil  and  he 
wanted  "  to  get  it  out  of  the  way."  The  skimmed  milk  was 
described  by  a  dining-room  attendant  as  an  "  extra  "  on  that  day. 
(P.  626.) 

"  I  thought  it  was  all  right,"  explained  the  cook.  "  They  are 
not  supposed  to  get  milk  —  I  don't  give  them  milk  on  soup  day, 
and  I  just  happened  to  have  it  on  hand  that  day." 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  skimmed  milk  served  to  the 
patients  was  purchased  from  a  local  creamery  (page  621),  pre- 
sumably after  it  had  been  put  through  a  separator,  and  that  the 
purchases  were  made  by  authority  of  the  steward.  The  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  hospital  also  included  the  statement  that 
"there  was  plenty  of  good  milk  in  the  ice  box"  (p.  620),  and 
that  "  good  milk  "  was  on  the  attendants'  tables. 

The  testimony  was  in  conflict  between  the  examiners  and  the 
hospital  employees  as  to  a  statement  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  an  attendant  in  the  dining-room  at  the  time  the  samples  were 
taken,  that  to  take  the  contents  of  one  of  the  cups  of  milk  would 
deprive  a  patient  of  her  milk  The  examiners  reported  that,  after 
this  conversation,  they  had  directed  that  the  patient  be  given  a 
new  supply  and  that  the  replacement  was  furnished  from  the  milk 
on  the  attendants'  table.  The  hospital  employees  also  admitted 
regularly  skimming  the  whole  milk  when  whole  milk  was  sup- 
plied for  patients.  The  cream  so  obtained,  it  was  testified, 
ranged  in  amount  from  a  pint  to  two  quarts  a  day,  "  for  the 
doctors."     (P.  611.) 

The  Defense  Offered  for  Serving  Skimmed'  Milk 

The  hospital  authorities,  admitting  that  the  milk  served  to 
patients  on  the  day  of  the  test,  was  skimmed  milk  from  a  butter 
factory,  attempted  to  defend  such  feeding.     The  First  Assistant 
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Physician,  Robert  C.  Woodman,  even  advocated  it  as  "  economy  " 

(p.  670).  The  superintendent,  however,  refused  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  skimmed  milk  for  whole  milk 
(p.  697),  although  he  had  no  objection  to  giving  it  as  a  drink 
"  between  meals." 

"  In  aw  many  words,"  said  Dr.  Woodman,  "  the  use  of  skimmed 
milk  would  be  an  economical  and  valuable  addition  to  the  dietary, 
and  produces  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  one  of  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible forms  to  buy  them,  and  moreover  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
forms.  *  *  *  If  I  could  get  good  skimmed  milk  of  good 
quality  cheaply,  I  would  use  a  lot  of  it" 

"  Now  we  have  to  reckon  with  public  opinion,"  said  Superin- 
tendent Ashley,"  in  administering  the  affairs  of  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  compelled,  be- 
cause of  public  opinion,  to  do  certain  things  that  we  personally 
may  not  agree  with,  to  put  it  in  a  particular  way,  for  policy's 
sake  it  is  best  to  do  certain  things,  and  I  should  hate  to  have  a 
statement  go  out  from  me  that  I  was  willing  to  substitute  skimmed 
milk  for  whole  milk." 

Investigation  of  Meat  and  Other  Foods  by  IT.  S.  Inspectors 

Two  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  Inspectors 
made  an  inspection  of  the  storerooms,  kitchens  and  butcher  shop 
of  the  Middletown  State  Hospital  in  March,  1914,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission.  Their  report  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  and  public  hearing  by  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  was  invited  to  attend.  The  hearing  opened  on  June 
30,  1914. 

The  two  Eederal  inspectors  made  detailed  reports  of  what  they 
found,  and  supported  their  reports  by  testimony  at  the  hearing. 
A  great  part  of  the  hearing  was  taken  up  in  receiving  testimony 
in  rebuttal  offered  by  the  hospital,  but  few  of  the  hospital  wit- 
nesses agreed  as  to  details  of  their  testimony  about  the  same  sub- 
jects. All  the  witnesses  were  examined  by  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  August  Merrill,  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Commis- 
sion, the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  the  Chief 
Examiner  of  the  hospital,  and  Counsel  for  the  Superintendent. 

The  report  of  the  two  Federal  inspectors  regarding  conditions 
at  this  hospital  appeared  to  be  sustained  by  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence.    Regarding  one  broad  statement  contained  in  a  summary 
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or  "  letter  of  transmittal  "  written  by  one  of  the  inspectors  to  the 
chief  of  his  bureau  to  the  effect  that  the  patients  were  compelled  to 
eat  bad  food,  and  charging  that  "  it  is  criminal  to  feed  them  to 
unfortunate  people  confined  in  these  hospitals,"  the  following 
summary  of  testimony  regarding  a  carcass  of  mutton  that  was 
condemned  appears  to  be  pertinent. 

Condemned  Heat  Served  to  Patients 

It  was  established  that  bad  meat  and  eggs  were  found  in  the , 
institution  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  It  was  also  admitted, 
specifically,  by  the  hospital  authorities,  that  a  carcass  of  mutton 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Federal  inspector  and  by  the  in- 
spector of  supplies  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  who  accom- 
panied the  Federal  inspectors.  This  meat  was  reported  as  "  con- 
demned for  being  very  decomposed." 

The  witnesses  produced  by  the  hospital  admitted  that  this  very 
carcass  of  mutton  had  been  cut  up  and  served  to  the  patients,  and, 
it  was  claimed,  to  the  officers  also  (p.  358). 

It  was  offered  in  defense  that  a  local  butcher  from  Middletown 
and  a  veterinarian  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
inspected  the  carcass  after  it  had  been  condemned  and  after  the 
Federal  inspectors  had  left  the  hospital,  and  pronounced  it  fit  for 
food,  after  the  carcass  was  trimmed.  The  local  butcher  described 
the  carcass  of  mutton  as  being  "  slightly  tainted  "  in  a  written 
report  made  soon  after  the  inspection.  However,  in  an  affidavit 
subsequently  prepared  by  Steward  Leonard  for  the  butcher  to 
sign,  the  butcher  was  made  to  say  that  this  carcass  "  wa3  rather 
old,  and  one  small  spot  not  very  sweet."     (Page  354.) 

Hospital  Paying  High  Prices 

The  Federal  inspector  stated  that  the  hospital  was  paying  "  the 
highest  prices  and  accepting  and  using  the  lowest  grade  of  beef," 
but  this  was  denied  by  the  officials  of  the  hospital.  In  this  con- 
nection, another  fact  appears  to  be  pertinent.  The  hospital  pro- 
duced as  witnesses  the  managers  and  other  employees  of  the  two 
great  beef  companies  that  sell  the  meat  to  the  institution.  Their 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  no  bad  meat  was  ever  sent  to 
the  hospital.  But,  during  the  very  course  of  the  hearing,  a  car- 
load of  beef  arrived  from  one  of  these  companies  and  was  in- 
spected by  the  inspector  for  the  Hospital  Commission.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  inspection,  the  carload  of  beef  was  shipped 
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"  back  to  Now  York  "  as  "  unsuitable,"  and  delivery  was  not  even 
attempted. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  hospital  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
accepting  and  paying  for  eggs  that  subsequently  had  to  be 
destroyed,  without  any  refund  being  claimed  or  collected  from  the 
dealer  who  supplied  the  bad  eggs. 

Improvements  Suggested 

The  system  of  keeping  accounts  of  receipts  of  supplies  was  found 
to  be  at  fault  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.  This  was  further  established  by  the  testimony  at 
the  hearing  regarding  incomplete  records  of  food  received  and 
issued  from  the  storehouse.  The  inventory  made  did  not  agree 
with  the  book   records  in  many   instances  and  in  considerable 


A  number  of  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  during  the  hearing,  designed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  records,  accounts,  books  and  other  methods  of 
the  hospital.  The  hospital  authorities  promised  to  put  the  sug- 
gestions into  effect.     These  included: 

1.  A  new  system  of  safeguarding  the  property  of  patients. 

2.  A  new  system  of  checking  and  reporting  on  the  food 
served  at  every  meal. 

3.  The  records  of  weights  of  each  item  in  meat  shipments 
will  no  longer  be  destroyed,  but  preserved  as  a  check  on 
receipts. 

4.  Patients'  bank  accounts  to  be  balanced  regularly. 

5.  Names  of  employees  of  club  store,  who  are  not  hospital 
employees,  to  appear  on  records  of  hospital  as  obtaining  meals 
for  services  rendered. 

Other  changes  in  the  accounting  system  have  since  been  out- 
lined and  designed  for  all  hospitals,  S3  referred  to  in  another  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Dr.  Ashley,  the  Superintendent  of  Middletown,  gave  valuable 
assistance  in  this  work,  serving  on  the  committee  which  revised 
the  svstem. 
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BUFFALO  STATE  HOSPITAL,  BUFFALO,  H.  T. 

Report   of   an  Audit   of  Fundi   and  Examination   of   Accounting 
Method*  and  Physical  Conditions.     Examination  Ho.  356 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  funds. 

2.  Payrolls. 

3.  Number  of  nurses  and  attendants. 

4.  Inspection  of  wards. 

5.  Care  of  patients'  personal  property,  and  patients'  cash. 

6.  Accounts  of  reimbursing  patients. 

7.  Cost  of  industries. 

S.  Record  of  supplies,  receipt  and  distribution. 
9.  Quality  of  food. 

The  examination  wag  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  John 
E.  Cooper,  expert  accountant  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.  The  examination  was  begun  January  22,  1914,  and 
completed  March  5,  1914. 

As  a  result  of  reports  made  by  two  Federal  inspectors  regarding 
the  quality  of  food  at  tbis  hospital,  a  public  hearing  was  held  be- 
fore the  State  Hospital  Commission  at  the  hospital,  beginning 
June  24,  1914,  at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  was  represented. 

Buffalo  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  net 
cost  of  the  institution  as  stated  in  the  hospital  report  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $398,325.95.  Based  on  a  census 
of  1,993  patients,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $199.86  was  thereby  estab- 
lished. 

Cash  Funds  —  Complete  Audit  Impossible 

The  cash  funds  at  this  institution  were  examined  and  found 
almost  impossible  to  audit  They  purported  to  be  correct,  as  far 
as  the  funds  could  be  audited  from  the  accounts.  But  the  accounts 
do  not  show  the  transactions  of  the  institution  in  full. 
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In  the  examination  of  the  cash  funds  were  disclosed  many  ex- 
amples of  unbusinesslike  methods  that  had  been  followed  for  some 
time.  The  actual  balances  of  cash  on  hand  could  not  be  ascertained 
without  footing  columns  in  the  cash  book.  The  footings  shown 
in  the  cash  book  were  weekly,  were  not  carried  forward  and  were 
therefore  of  no  value  as  showing  transactions  over  any  length  of 
time.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  book  for  net  receipts  or  dis- 
bursements, the  difference  between  which  would  show  balances. 

The  funds  included  in  this  audit  were  Emergency  Fund,  Pay- 
roll Fund,  Reimbursing  and  Private  Patients'  Fund,  Miscel- 
laneous Receipts  and  Disbursements,  and  Patients'  Property 
Fund.  All  five  funds  were  deposited  in  one  account  in  the  Marine 
National  Bank,  Buffalo. 

Among  items  representing  cash  on  hand  and  so  included  in  the 
audit  were  fifty-eight  for  freight  charges.  Some  of  these  items 
ran  back  to  February,  March  and  April,  1913. 

There  was  also  included  an  entry  of  $50  advanced  to  E.  L. 
Gabriell,  special  attendant,  for  transportation.  Also  for  nurses' 
caps  $22.10,  and  insignia  80  cents.  These  last  two  items  represent 
sales  to  employees.  Instead  of  constituting  a  cash  entry  on  the 
books  of  the  institution,  they  should  have  been  shown  as  personal 
transactions  between  the  steward  and  the  parties  interested. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  a  trial  balance  of  the  patients'  cash 
fund  ledger,  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  the  practice  to  enter 
items  in  the  ledger  before  recording  them  in  the  cash  book.  The 
two  books  did  not  agree. 

The  value  of  the  patients'  cash  was  shown  to  be  $2,891.88, 
divided  among  424  accounts.  Two  hundred  of  these  accounts  are 
those  of  inmates  who  have  either  died  or  have  been  discharged,  the 
money  to  their  credit  amounting  to  $625.59.  It  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  patients'  caBh  fund  and  turned  into  an  account  for  the 
use  of  the  State. 

A  circular  letter  from  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  dated 
September  22,  1906,  advised  the  steward  that  the  items  to  be  paid 
from  the  emergency  fund  should  be  those  that  could  not  await  the 
voucher  check  upon  the  treasurer.  This  limitation  has  not  been 
strictly  followed.  Among  the  items  paid  out  of  the  emergency 
fund  and  claimed  to  represent  cash  were  I.  0.  TT.'s  and  other 
memoranda,  which  were  actually  personal  advances  of  the  steward 
to  employees,  and  advances  for  trolley  tickets,  nurses'  caps  and 
various  other  miscellaneous  items. 
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Payrolls  Based  on  Reports  of  Subordinates 

Payrolls  are  made  up  in  the  bookkeeper's  office  from  time  sheets 
recording  the  attendance  of  employees  which  are  made  up  by 
supervisors  of  wards  and  foremen.  The  time  sheets  do  not  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  steward  and  the 
amount  of  time  credited  as  due  to  the  hospital  employees,  as  well 
as  deductions  made  from  the  payroll,  is  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  supervisors  and  foremen.  The  payroll  was  checked 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  this  department  and  it  was  found  that 
all  persons  paid  were  actually  employed  at  the  institution. 

An  analysis  of  the  payroll  shows  that  the  annual  cost  of  ward 
service  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  annually  for 
salaries  and  wages.  Thirteen  paid  employees,  in  addition  to 
pationts  similarly  detailed,  were  found  working  at  the  residences 
of  the  superintendent,  steward  and  medical  staff. 

Number  of  Nurses  and  Attendants 

The  day  service  of  nurses  and  attendants  averages  1  to  each  9.5 
patients. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  nurses  and  attendants 
assigned  to  the  various  wards ;  also  the  number  found  on  duty  at 
the  times  various  inspections  were  made  by  this  department's 
representatives : 

MALE    WARDS 


PlTJENTS 

An- 

On  duty 
Feb.  3 

Feb.V 

On  duty 
F«b.  13 

On  duty 
Fab.  17 

btr 

Description 
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to 

82 
65 

72 
70 
68 
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82 
84 
78 
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II 

It 

c 
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2 
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1 

Ir 

5 

S 
4 
fi 

a 
e 

2 

3 
3 
3 

S 
2 

2 
3 

e 

1 
G 
3 

G 
3 
G 

E 

G 
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2 

4 
6 
3 

3 
3 
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6 
6 

1 

70 

» 

63 

S3 
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FEMALE  WARDS 


Ward 

PiTMNTB 

A*- 

On  duty 
Feb.  2 

hkU 

F«b.  U 

On  duty 
F*.  17 

™ 

Description 

x 

u 

HI. 

«H 
M7 
H9 
7N 
»3 
77 
MN 
43 
9 
32 
%3 
13 

77 
22 

s 
i 
t 

i 

7 

4 

0 
2 
8 
S 
S 
2 
3 
2 

4 
• 

a 

3 
3 
3 
6 
3 

e 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

4 

3 
S 

S 
3 

e 
e 

3 

s 

a 

3 

2 
3 

2 
5 
I 

S 

S 

A 
6 

A 
6 
3 
6 
S 

2 
2 

2 

Total.  1.1 

80 

" 

'< 

74 

G 

150 

120 

137 

137 

140 

Attention  is  called  to  tbe  increase  in  the  number  on  duty,  at 
each  succeeding  inspection,  indicating  that  the  inspections  stimu- 
lated the  attendance  of  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  ward  attendants  and  nurses,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  there  are  the  following,  detailed  upon  special 
and  miscellaneous  work: 


Cl.iU.iui  clvii 


Total  number  and  monthly  wa 
Commutation  and  malntanaBH  at  SIS 
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Summary  of  Nubbeb  and  Attendants 
Day  Service 

Males  Femalea  Total 

Assigned  to  male  wards 64  6  70 

Assigned  to  female  wards 80  80 

Detailed  to  dining-rooms,  etc 3  41  44 

Special  attendants,  detailed 12  6  18 

Total,  day  service 79  133  212 

Night  Service 

Assigned  to  male  wards. .'. 17  ....  17 

Assigned  to  female  wards 25  25 

Total,  night  service 17  25  42 

Total,  attendants  and  nurses 96  158  254 


It  was*  noted  that  six  female  nurses  were  assigned  to  day  service 
in  mens'  wards  in  the  Elmwood  building,  and  are  being  paid  at 
the  same  rate  of  wages  as  men  are  paid  for  the  same  kind  of 
service.  The  excesses  of  wages  thus  paid  over  wages  allowed  by 
the  Hospital  Commission's  schedule  amount  to  $480  per  year,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


num. 

Nan 

— 

Aarigned 
number 

SrSU 

Mejrj- 

ailowed 

_ 

40.... 

ftl'.'.'.'. 
•JO.... 

Bl.... 

Lola  M.  Calvin 

EUubata  Silveitu.il . '. '. 
Carrie  E.  MoClementa. 

Charge  nuns,  day . 
Charge  nurse,  day . 

as 

34 
37 
34 
36 

147  00 
47  00 
43  00 
36  00 
43  00 
36  00 

■40  00 
40  00 

36  00 
30  00 
36  00 
30  00 

17  00 

B  00 
6  00 

8  00 

ToUl  monthly  sue* 
ToUl  HM  for 

-SJToti 

—- — — ■ 

be 

The  nurses  cannot  perform  the  same  work  as  male  nurses  and  it 
was  noticed  that  they  mostly  took  care  of  a  few  favored  patients 
in  their  respective  wards. 
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Inspection  of  Wards 

A  male  nurse,  at  $43,  from  Ward  No.  11,  is  detailed  daily  to 
take  a  gang  of  four  patients  to  clean  the  grounds.  In  other  insti- 
tutions this  work  is  usually  in  charge  of  attendants.  It  appears 
unnecessary  to  detail  attendants  with  patients  that  are  working, 
unless  they  are  out  on  the  grounds  as  the  regular  employees  in 
charge  of  the  industries  can  take  care  of  them.  Whenever  these 
attendants  were  searched  for,  as  at  the  power  house,  the  inmates 
were  hard  at  work  and  the  attendants  off  in  a  corner,  out  of  sight. 

On  passing  the  power  house  on  a  day  no  inspection  was  made 
this  department's  representatives  observed  four  attendants  who 
wore  a  block  away.  These  attendants  were  detailed  to  watch 
twenty  inmates,  who  were  inside  the  power  house  and  completely 
shut  off  from  the  view  of  the  attendants. 

Attendant  Taylor,  Ward  No.  7,  supposedly  taking  charge  of  in- 
mates digging  a  sewer  at  the  Elmwood  building,  could  not  be  found 
on  four  different  occasions  on  three  inspection  days. 

Wherever  patients  were  found  to  be  employed  under  charge  of 
attendants  who  had  disappeared,  they  appeared  to  be  interested 
in  their  work  and  very  diligent,  causing  no  trouble. 

Whenever  anything  had  to  bo  carried  from  one  building  to  an- 
other, the  method  employed  was  to  detail  some  attendant  to  lead  a 
patient  (who  would  do  the  carrying)  to  the  building  and  back 
again. 

It  was  noted  that  a  nurse  at  $43  from  Ward  No.  27  was  de- 
tailed to  dining-room  work,  and  that  a  charge  nurse  from  Ward 
No.  13  was  detailed  to  deliver  medicine  through  all  the  female 
wards  in  the  main  building.  It  appears  that  the  prevailing  de- 
sire is  to  leave  the  wards  on  the  flimsiest  of  excuses. 

Patients'  Property  not  Properly  Cared  for 

An  examination  of  the  patients'  personal  property  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bteward  of  the  institution  disclosed  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions. This  feature  of  the  hospital  administration  has  been 
allowed  to  run  for  years  without  supervision  or  check.  The  em- 
ployees who  handle  the  patients'  property  before  its  delivery  to 
the  property  clerk  have  small  realization  of  the  responsibility  in- 
curred, as  agents  of  the  State,  in  failing  to  properly  safeguard  the 
property  which  they  have  received  from  incompetent  wards  of  the 
State.  The  records  of  the  medical  and  steward's  departments, 
covering  similar  transactions,  are  not  co-ordinated  under  the  loose 
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and  careless  methods  found  to  prevail,  and  it  is  easily  possible  for 
the  property  of  inmates  to  be  lost  or  stolen,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  report. 

Procedure  in  Taking  Property  from  the  Patients 

When  a  patient  is  committed  to  the  hospital  he  or.  she  is  re- 
ceived and  searched  at  the  Elmwood  building,  and  any  cash  and 
personal  property  found  upon  the  person  is  removed  by  an  attend- 
ant or  attendants.  Nothing  but  necessary  clothing  is  retained  by 
the  patient,  and  the  State,  through  its  agents,  the  hospital  em- 
ployees, becomes  the  custodian  of  his  or  her  effects. 

Upon  a  printed  form  of  loose  leaf  medical  record  sheets, 
No.  1115,  which  provides  for  a  description  of  the  patient,  a  memo- 
randum is  made  by  the  attendants  of  the  property  taken;  this 
record  offers  no  indication  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  so 
removed  from  his  person.  The  attendant  then  hands  the  cash 
and  personal  effects  to  the  supervisor,  who  is  required  to  record 
them  on  a  loose  leaf  record  of  patients'  property,  and  to  hand 
them  at  once  to  the  steward  and  receive  his  receipt.  Little  or  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  regulation.  Property,  some  of  it 
of  considerable  value,  is  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  tin  box 
(frequently  loft  unlocked)  at  tho  receiving  building,  tip  to  the 
time  of  this  examination  but  few  instances  were  noted  in  which 
the  steward's  receipt  has  been  obtained.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween dates  of  commitment  and  the  dates  of  the  property  record 
are  proof  of  the  carelessness  of  the  hospital  employees  in  this  mat- 
ter (which  is  still.continued).  As  an  example  of  the  infrequency 
of  deliveries  of  this  property  to  its  proper  custodian,  the  following 
may  be  noted : 

From  January  8  to  February  26,  1914  (forty-nine  days),  the 
property  of  patients  received  was  allowed  to  accumulate  without 
protection  or  check  at  the  receiving  building,  and  was  then 
brought  into  the  steward's  office  in  an  unlocked  box,  without  satis- 
factory identification  of  items  or  entries  being  possible. 

As  indicative  of  lack  of  business  administration  and  absence  of 
proper  appreciation  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  attendants 
and  supervisors,  the  following  incidents  are  cited : 

A  patient,  Anna  S.,  who  was  committed  on  December  18,  1913, 
was  searched  and  her  personal  property  finally  turned  over  to  the 
property  clerk.  This  patient  was  deported  on  February  22,  1914, 
without  receiving  her  property,  which,  although  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  would  have  been  identified  and  returned  to  the  patient  had 
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proper  record  been  available.  Another  patient,  William  H.  D.,  was 
committed  on  December  31,  1913,  and  in  addition  to  a  bank  book, 
gold  watch  and  other  valuable  jewelry,  had  over  $2,400  in  cur- 
rency on  hie  person,  according  to  one  section  of  the  medical  reports. 
The  patient  is  reported  as  having  died  on  January  16,  1914,  and 
on  the  same  day  an  administrator  was  appointed  who  signed  for 
$2,456.  No  record  exists  as  to  the  custody  of  this  money  for 
sixteen  days,  and  it  has  not  been  ascertained  if  it  has  been  lying  in 
the  tin  box,  in  the  Elmwood  building,  or  whether  some  of  the 
employees  became  its  self-appointed  custodian. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1880,  several  different 
methods  of  keeping  the  records  of  cash  and  property  of  patients 
have  been  attempted.  In  ten  different  volumes,  some  in  journal, 
others  in  ledger  form,  are  numerous  entries;  many  are  nnindexed; 
numberless  unexplained  repetitions  occur,  hundreds  of  accounts  are 
transferred  or  written  off,  without  supporting  explanation,  and,  in 
short,  the  records  of  cash  and  personal  effects  of  the  patients  are 
hopeless  from  an  accountant's  standpoint. 

The  patients'  property  cash  will  be  found  separately  considered 
in  this  report,  and  the  statements  and  the  concluding  comment 
refer  to  the  following: 

Summary  of  Patients'  Personal  Property  fkom  Descriptive 
memoranda  in  medical  records 
The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution  on  February  1,  1913,  who  had  property  when  com- 
mitted: 

Women  Meo         Total 

With  property 44fl  312  760 

Without  property  418  305  728 

No  medical  records  of  admittance  available 9  53  62 

With   cash   only 15  53  73 

Medical   records   incomplete   and  no   record   found   in 

pati  nuts'  property  record 286  194  479 

Total   1,175  922      2,067 

Summary  of  Patients'  Property  Envelopes 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  patients'  property  envelopes 
as  found  in  the  custody  of  the  steward  and  property  clerk  on 
February  1,  1914.  This  has  been  prepared  from  an  actual 
scrutiny  of  the  envelopes  and  included  comparison  with  medical 
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records  and  the  patients'  property  records,  which  were  available 
for  inspection: 

Envelopes  inspected  and  identified  with  medical  rec- 
ords, which: —  Women  Men        Total 

A:  Called  (or  property 225  143  3«8 

B;   Did  not  list  property 72  40  112 

0:  Medical   records   Incomplete  as   to   admission 

sheet 2  3  S 

D:   Envelopes  belonging  to  present  inmates,  orig- 
inal records  missing 66  20  TO 


E:   Envelopes, —  the  property  of  patients  who  have 

died  or  have  been  discharged 318  310  634 

673  622       1, 196 


One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  discrepancies  between  the 
medical  records  and  the  actual  property  is  that  the  patients'  per- 
sonal effects  may  be  given  back  to  the  patient  or  to  the  relative 
or  friends  who  accompany  them  to  the  institution,  and  no  entry 
of  the  property  or  its  disposition  made  on  the  medical  records  al- 
though an  entry  may  be  made  upon  the  patients'  property  record. 
Under  the  system  in  use  prior  to  1913,  this  entry  was  made  by  the 
property  clerk  in  a  property  record  consisting  of  an  ordinary  form 
of  journal  with  several  records  on  one  page.  The  present  system 
is  in  the  form  of  a  separate  loose-leaf  consecutively  numbered,  made 
out  by  the  supervisor  and  provides  a  carbon  copy  in  permanent 
book  form  for  the  receiving  building  register.  The  old  method 
did  not  provide  for  rthe  signature  of  the  employee,  usually  a  doctor, 
nurse,  or  attendant,  who  received  the  property.  On  the  present 
form,  however,  space  is  provided  for  such  signature,  and  also  for 
a  witness,  who  is  usually  the  property  clerk.  It  was  found  that 
the  principal  instances  in  which  the  patients  did  receipt  for  prop- 
erty were  cases  of  discharge  or  parole.  Instances  were  also  noted 
in  which  the  printed  forms  for  withdrawal  of  either  cash  or  prop- 
erty were  taken  to  the  wards  for  patients'  signature,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  there  is  but  little  proof  that  the  patient  actually  received 
the  items  called  for  in  the  requisition. 

Just  why  the  medical  records  do  not  call  for  property  when  the 
patient  actually  had  property  is  not  apparent. 

As  a  part  of  this  examination,  the  majority  of  the  envelopes  were 
opened  and  the  contents  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  property 
clerk  and,  where  possible,  were  checked  against  the  notations  on 
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the  envelopes.  A  considerable  number  of  the  envelopes  were  with- 
out description  of  contents,  many  with  name  only.  In  verifying  the 
contents,  the  identification  could  be  tentative  only,  as  if  a  watch 
was  listed,  a  watch  would  be  found,  but  lacking  a  positive  descrip- 
tion. This  was  no  evidence  that  the  watch  in  the  envelope  was 
the  one  actually  received.  Further,  as  the  envelopes  could  not  be 
readily  identified  with  the  patients'  property  record  sheet,  pre- 
pared by  the  attendant  or  supervisor  when  the  property  was  taken 
from  the  patient,  opportunity  was  afforded  to  substitute  inexpen- 
sive jewelry  for  that  which  the  patient  had  when  admitted. 

Savings  and  Other  Bank  Books  of  Patients 

The  examination  of  the  contents  of  patients'  property  envelopes 
disclosed  a  number  of  bank  books.  Of  these,  with  one  exception, 
none  had  been  balanced  or  written  up  since  the  day  they  were 
removed  from  the  patients,  and  had  been  filed  away  without  ade- 
quate record  and  forgotten.  In  two  instances  the  last  interest 
date  was  shown  to  be  189G,  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  these  eleven  sav- 
ings bank  accounts  on  February  1,  1914,  after  the  passbook  had 
been  sent  by  representatives  of  this  Department,  to  the  various 
banks  to  be  written  up: 

Statement  of  Savings  Bank  Book 


PATIENT'S  NAME  AND 
NUMBER 

Lia-r  Bauhci 

Balance 

September 

number 

Date 

w 

-"" 

7B840 

Buttalo  Bavin  a  a  Bank 
Chriitian    J.    (died    September    11. 

Jin. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jul. 
Jan. 
July 

July 
July 
July 

1.  ISM 
1,1808 
1.1907 
1,1803 
1, 1913 
1,  1918 

1,1806 
1,1805 
1,1912 
14.1906 

1902 

171  SO 
74  59 
11  33 

ie  97 

171  21 

213  62 

336  66 
106  04 
53  29 
26  00 

46  09 

•140  78 

129  90 

25  40 
178  11 

217  78 

648  27 
216  16 
53  29 
35  63 

44  87 

•68  08 

119X67 

171570 

Earn  Cochtt  Saving*  B*bk 

Mil.  Liule  McC.,  No.  6400 

Joan  Z.  (died  September  o    1911)  ..  . 

311  71 
110  12 

Enron  Btati  Savwo*  Ban*  (Fidkl- 
ttt  Tim  Co.,  Ricnm) 

riot*)  22 

•1 .126  39 

•1,705  55 

•579  16 

NfJTB.- 

-All  of  the  patients  liated  in  tlio  (on 
idieel  reeordg. 

*oimj 

nnthown 

«  "Public 

Goog 

Chute," 

e 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Medical  Records  show  receipts  of 
the  following  bank  hooks,  which  were  not  found  in  the  envelopes : 


Wm.  L.°T. 

ItrrkAf 

LenmF... 
Freda  II.. 


12964 
12676 


i.  25,  1913 
it  23.  1912 


No  record  of  iU  dispoeition. 
Bank  book  receipted  Bepter- 

Salinn  Morton  (sister). 
July  0,  1912,  mind  by  P.  Strong.  easUtant 

■  upcrvieor.    No  further   record   of   its  die- 
Bank  book  returned  to  Buffalo  Saving!  Bank 

with  no  further  record. 
Bank  book  receipted  for 

November  8,  1913. 
Bank  book  receipted  for  by  Mn.  Ella  Mon- 

nett,  July  18,  1913. 
Bank  book  No  271763  Bent  to  Bert  E.  Hunt 

by    registered    mail.      Depoait    of    1 1,000. 

Property  record  itatee  (1,700. 


1  Bertha  Rahyer, 


First  dividend  (date  not  stated) $36  07 

Second  dividend  (date  not  stated) 4  50 

Third  dividend  (date  not  stated) 2  25 

Fourth  dividend  (date  not  stated) 1  35 

Fifth  dividend  (date  not  stated) ■.  . .  70 

Tctal  .  .• $44  87 


The  Empire  State  Savings  Bank  tiled  a  voluntary  petition  for 
dissolution  on  July  18,  1902.  The  patient,  H.  W.  M.,  entered 
the  institution  on  August  15,  1902,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the 
property  taken  from  this  patient  would  have  resulted  in  this  ac- 
count receiving  attention  at  that  time.  The  dates  of  admission 
of  this  patient  and  the  filing  of  petition  are  so  close  that  it  seems 
odd  that  the  account  should  have  been  overlooked.  During  the 
eleven  years  this  book  has  remained  in  the  property  envelope 
there  has  been  a  loss  to  the  patient  of  approximately  $20. 

Christian  J.,  No.  7131,  admitted  March  7,  1899,  died  Septem- 
ber 11,  1913,  has  no  relatives  in  this  country  but  did  correspond 
with  a  daughter  in  Norway. 

As  above  noted,  none  of  the  patients  with  hank  accounts  to  their 
credit  are  reimbursing  patients.  One  such  patient,  Lizzie  McC, 
who  had  a  balance  of  $336.56  on  July  1,  1896,  now  has  a  balance 
of  $648.21,  the  addition  being  the  interest  earnings,  and  now  that 
this  property  has  been  uncovered,  it  would  seem  that  this  patient 
might  contribute  towards  defraving  her  maintenance  charges. 
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Another  case  showing  a  lack  of  attention  to  patient's  property- 
is  that  of  John  S.  This  individual  was  arrested  for  insanity  and 
at  the  police  station  $211.51  was  found  upon  him,  for  which  a 
receipt  was  given.  Although  this  receipt  is  dated  October  6, 
1910,  no  record  of  it  is  made  until  October  22,  1910,  and  then  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  envelope  until  February  1,  1914, 
the  date  of  the  examination  by  the  accountants  of  this  department. 
On  calling  at  police  headquarters,  it  was  learned  that  the  money 
was  given  to  a  man  who  signed  as  "  John  S."  on  December  23, 
1910.  It  was  found  that  the  patient  was  paroled  on  December 
23,  1910,  although  no  record  whatever  of  this  parole  was  made  in 
the  medical  records,  but  is  shown  in  a  book  kept  by  the  supervisor 
called  the  "  Parole  Book."  It  may  be  noted  that  the  procedure 
prompted  by  a  natural  sense  of  accountability  for  patients'  prop- 
erty would  have  been  to  obtain  this  money  from  the  police  and 
deposit  it  with  the  patients'  funds  in  the  bank. 

To  further  illustrate  what  may  be  termed  a  lack  of  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility  by  the  administrative  force  of  the  hospital, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  case:  On  November  11, 
1913,  a  patient',  Brita  II.,  was  found  demented  in  Buffalo,  and 
delivered  at  the  hospital  by  the  Buffalo  police  (third  precinct). 
Upon  being  searched  at  the  Elmwood  building,  the  following 
property  was  taken  from  her : 

Cash *20O  73 

Certificate  of  deposit 1,  000  00 

Certificate  of  deposit 500  00 

Bulk  receipt  fur  temporary  deposit 2,  500  00 

Five  notes,  $1,000  each 6,  000  00 

Stock  certificates.  ...- 200  00 

Total  cash  and  securities 99,  490  73 

Also:  — 

I  diamond  ring, 

1  gold  ring, 

3  mortgages, 

1  deed  and  abstract, 

1  railroad  ticket  to  New  York, 

1  baggage  check. 

The  record  shows  that  the  above  property  was  left  in  the  tin 
box  at  the  receiving  building  without  special  guardian  until 
November  17th,  when  it  was  taken  to  the  steward's  office,  turned 
over  to  the  property  clerk  and  put  in  the  safe  or  vault.  As  a 
result  of  correspondence  with  parties  in  Iowa,  suggested  by  the 
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papers  taken  from  the  patient,  there  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  Novem- 
ber 29th,  one  Oscar  A.  Olson,  claiming  to  be  a  relative,  who  pre- 
sented, what  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hurd,  to  have  been  an  order  of  a 
court  of  Iowa,  appointing  him  (Olson),  committee  of  the  person 
of  the  patient.  A  representative  of  this  department  was  detailed 
to  investigate  this  ease  and  questioned  the  attendant  (E.  W. 
Gabriel),  and  the  superintendent  (Dr.  A.  W.  Hurd),  fully  as  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  release  of  the  person  of  the 
patient  and  the  property  as  noted  to  the  O.  A.  Olson  above  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  brought  out  that  no  approval  of  the  Iowa  court 
order  'by  the  Erie  county  surrogate  was  thought  to  be  necessary; 
that  no  copy  of  the  Iowa  court  order  upon-which  delivery  of  the 
person  and  properly  of  incompetent  was  made  was  retained  at  the 
institution,  and  that  all  the  release  the  State  has  received  in  the 
matter  for  its  responsibility,  for  the  acts  of  the  hospital  employees 
as  agents  of  the  State  is  a  signature,  "  O.  W.  Olson,"  and  the 
signature  of  three  witnesses  as  shown  on  the  original  of  file  No. 
376,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  procured  by  the  examiners  of  this 
department. 

The  following  instances,  at  random,  from  the  records  of 
patients'  property,  illustrate  the  irresponsible  manner  of  caring 
for  the  property  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital : 

Cue 

No.  Admitted  Property 

12803  April  25,  '13.  Envelope  of  Komuold  L.  was  found  to  contain  a 
twenty  mark  gold  piece. 

13082  Oct.  8,  '13.  Margaret  B.  receipted  for  her  jewelry  December  22, 
1013,  was  paroled  December  24,  1013,  taking  her 
property  with  her.     Envelope  still  remains  in  office. 

13005  Oct.  21,"  '13.  Lillian  6.,  admitted  October  21,  1913,  property  re- 
ceipted for  by  Mrs.  Emma  L. —  medical  record  shows 
Mrs.  E.  to  be  a  sister  of  the  patient. 

12776  Jan.  2,  '12.  A  bank  book  of  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  the  prop- 
erty of  Adelaide  8.,  wag  delivered  to  Dr.  Eckel,  July 
22,  1011.  (A  notation  which  was  made  by  the  same 
person  who  entered  the  property.)  Dr.  Eckel  is  no 
longer  in  the'  institution  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  what  became  of  the  book. 

10O85  July  14,  '06.  Isaac  S.,  on  Auguiit  2,  1906,  had  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  which  were  signed  for  by  W.  C.  Maloney, 
September  13,  1006.  No  evidence  of  what  became  of 
the  property. 

12405  Jan.  5,  '12.  Louisa  Q.  (file  No.  533E)  had  two  gold  rings  returned 
to  her  on  May  7,  1013.  The  record  is  signed  by 
Dr.  Fletcher  without  date  or  any  information  at 
all. 
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No.  Admitted  Property 

13078  t  Margaret  E.  had  a  gold  watch  on  June  19,  IBIS,  waa 

received  by  Ethel  McGroarty,  attendant,  witness 
E.  M.  S.,  July  29,  1913.  No  evidence  of  patient  re- 
ceiving same.  This  patient  readmitted  October  7, 
1013. 

12500  April  13,  '12.  Lena  T.,  file  98,  had  a  bank  book  on  admittance 
which  was  "  returned  to  Buffalo  Savings  Bank." 

10929  June  9,  'OS.  George  P.  (405C),  July  11,  1908,  had  a  ring,  watch 
and  chain  which  was  received  by  W.  C.  Maloney, 
Supervisor,  October  11,  1909.  No  information  as 
to  what  became  of  this  property.  Writing  of  no- 
tation is  the  same  as  the  entry. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  bank  accounts,  listed,  there  were  also 
found  among  the  property  of  the  patients : 

Five  Bark  Pass  Books  —  Checking  Accounts 
Patient  Bank 

James  J.  H Commonwealth  Trust  Co.,  Buffalo, 

Balance,  2/3/06 $154  59 

Canceled  checks  returned  2/25/ 
14    154  21 

Balance  $0  38 

Meady  E Bank  of  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara 

Falls,  N.  V., 
Balance,  8/16/11 $11  00 

TheroD  A.  H Peoples  Bank  of  Hamburg,  Hamburg, 

N.  Y., 
Balance,  8/16/02     $116  02 

Mrs.  K.  B Third  National  Bank  of  Buffalo, 

Balance,  October  27,  '10 $1.  000  00 

Bank  reports  "  all  withdrawn," 
and  was  to  send  statement 
March   5,    1014. 

Web.   W Commerce  Bank,  Oxford,  Ind., 

Balance,  July,   1906 $28  27 


The  above  information  concerning  the  various  bank  bookB  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Bteward  and  superintendent,  and  they  have 
been  requested  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  of 
the  hospital,  as  they  may  appear. 

While  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  property  inspected  at  this  examination,  the  fact  remains 
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that  it  all  has  a  value  to  the  patients  and  to  their  relatives ;  that 
it  has  been  forcibly  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  relation  sus- 
tained as  custodian  of  both  person  and  property  of  these  helpless 
people  should  impel  the  State's  employees  to  safeguard  and  protect 
the  personal  effects  of  those  in  their  charge. 

The  conditions  disclosed  by  this  examination  and  described 
herein  clearly  show  that  a  radical  change  of  method  is  imperative; 
that  the  hospital  records  are  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  welfare  of  the  inmates,  a 
material  change  in  the  attitude  of  employees  toward  this  feature 
of  hospital  operation  is  necessary,  and  that  many  details  of  ad- 
ministration require  remodelling  to  bring  the  institution  and  its 
officers  and  employees  to  a  higher  grade  of  efficiency. 

Patient*'  Catfa 

Patients'  .cash  consists  of  moneys  contributed  by  relatives  and 
friends  of  patients,  for  their  personal  use.  An  investigation 
showed  loose  methods  as  to  the  manner  of  distribution  of  this 
money. 

On  November  13,  1913,  and  again  on  January  21,  1914,  orders 
were  prepared  in  longhand,  personally,  by  Margaret  M.  Healy, 
chief  supervisor  of  women's  wards.  These  orders  directing  that 
cash  to  the  credit  of  upwards  of  eight  female  patients  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Mundie,  were  taken  to  Dr.  R.  King,  assistant  phy- 
sician, who  apparently  signed  them  without  question,  although  in 
no  instance  do  the  orders  state  for  what  purpose  the  patients' 
money  was  to  be  used,  or  whether  its  withdrawal  was  authorized 
by  the  committee  or  relatives  of  patient.  The  rubber  stamp  sig- 
nature, "Arthur  W.  Hurd,  Superintendent "  was  imprinted  on 
these  forms  under  "Approved." 

It  is  found  that  the  payee,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Mundie,  is  a  special 
attendant,  who  acts  as  clothing  clerk,  and  a3  such,  purchased,  with- 
out adequate  check  or  supervision,  clothing  for  those  patients, 
whose  estates  are  available,  or  whose  relatives  send  money  for  this 
purpose. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  in  any  of  the  instances  was  the 
payee  (N.  J.  Ifundie),  directed  by  the  committees  of  these 
patients  to  either  receive  or  disburse  their  funds.  The  several 
instances  occurring  showed  that  this  special  attendant  had  pur- 
chased clothing  or  had  paid  for  the  making  of  clothing  for  the 
patients,  and  had  rendered  vouchers  therefor. 
5 
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Our  examination  disclosed  that  Mrs.  M.  M.  Healey,  supervisor 
and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Mundie,  special  attendant,  had  obtained  from  the 
records  a  list  of  patients'  cash ;  that  they  prepared  the  orders  and 
on  November  13,  1913,  and  January  21,  1914,  obtained  $280.02 
from  the  funds  of  the  patients  in  charge  of  the  institution  and 
have  made  no  proper  accounting  for  this  money.  The  explanation 
offered  is  that  the  money  "  was  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients." 

Superintendent's  Explanation 

The  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  the  hearing  held  before 
the  Hospital  Commission  on  January  24-th  was  questioned  about 
the  care  of  patients'  personal  property  and  cash. 

He  stated  that  he  himself  had  taken  care  of  the  property  of 
Brita  H.,  patient  who  was  admitted  November  11,  1918,  referred 
to  in  this  report,  and  that  he  put  the  cash,  certificates  of  deposit, 
stock  certificates,  rings,  pension  certificates,  mortgages,  railroad 
ticket  and  baggage  check  and  the  bank  receipt  for  $2,500  in  his 
own  private  safe.  This  property  was  turned  over  to  the  steward's 
clerk  on  November  17th.  Dr.  Hurd  stated,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  property  had  not  been  kept  in  a  tin  box  in 
the  receiving  building  for  the  six  days  between  November  11th 
and  17th,  "  my  impression  is  that  it  was  not ;  I  think  it  was  locked 
in  my  safe."  The  doctor  stated  that  the  only  identification  he  had 
in  regard  to  Mr.  0-3car  Olson,  who  took  the  patient  to  Iowa  to- 
gether with  the  money  and  other  valuables  was  the  identification 
given  by  the  patient  herself.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  the 
law  in  regard  to  temporary  guardianship  of  persons  in  this  State. 
He  stated  that  the  patient  had  certain  delusions,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  delusions  did  not  effect  her  ability  to  tell  about  her- 
self and  her  relatives.  He  also  admitted  that  the  patient  had 
"  delusions  "  about  Mr.  Olson,  but  that  the  woman,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Johnson,  who  accompanied  Olson,  was  greeted  by  the  patient  with 
affection. 

The  superintendent  stated  that  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  object  of  all  expenditures  of  petty  cash  from  patients' 
fund,  by  attendants  or  officers  of  the  institution.  He  was  then 
asked  specifically  if  he  was  aware  that  officers  and  attendants  had 
obtained  $280  from  the  funds  of  patients  between  January  13, 
1913,  and  January  1,  1914,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  recall  the 
instance.     The  superintendent  stated  that  he  had  never  known  of 
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any  patient's  property  being  lost.  He  stated  that  much  of  the 
patients'  property  was  of  little  value  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  patient  lost  a  dollar  at  the  institution. 

Beimburung  Patients'  Accounts  Found  Uncollectible 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  reimbursing  and  private 
patients  showed  that  there  were  307  open  accounts,  representing 
a  total  sum  due  the  institution  of  $37,717.12.  These  accounts  in- 
cluded 25  representing  $2,522  due  from  private  patients,  and  281 
representing  $32,368.20  due  from  reimbursing  patients.  One  ac- 
count which  appeared  on  the  books  as  an  open  account  had  been 
settled  in  1906,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  in 
payment  of  a  debt  of  $2,225.93.  The  total  assets,  therefore,  shown 
on  the  books  for  these  accounts  amounted  to  $34,891.19. 

The  examination  disclosed  that  the  sum  of  $24,877.40  was  ap- 
parently uncollectible.  During  the  examination  $3,679.01,  in- 
cluded in  nineteen  accounts  was  canceled  as  uncollectible. 

The  examination  demonstrated  that  the  books  of  the  institution 
for  some  years  had  failed  to  show  the  correct  income  derived  from 
reimbursing  patients  and  instead  of  having  assets  of  $34,891.19, 
the  institution's  actual  assets  in  these  accounts  amounted  to  only 
$10,013.79. 

The  conclusion  regarding  the  value  of  the  assets  is  based  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  accounts.  The  examiners  sent  out  on 
February  1st  bills  for  201  cases,  of  which  24  were  for  private 
patients. 

The  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  steward,  John  E. 
Culp,  was  acting  as  committee  for  four  patients,  from  whose  ac- 
counts the  following  sums  are  due  the  institution : 

G«orge  H «15  26 

Lorenzo  c 103  46 

Salome  K 838  93 

Americus  L 519  44 

The  steward  stated  that  the  two  last  accounts  were  correct  but 
that  there  was  only  a  pension  amounting  in  the  ease  of  Salome  K. 
to  $36  quarterly,  and,  in  the  case  of  Americus  L.,  to  $49.50 
quarterly,  to  pay  for  these  accounts  which  are  carried  as  assets. 
The  steward  claimed  that  the  pensions  were  being  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  these  accounts.  These  four  accounts  present  a  typical 
example  of  the  misleading  bookkeeping  at  this  institution.    The 
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steward  Laving  more  knowledge  of  these  four  accounts  and  of  the 
inability  of  the  patients  to  pay  them  than  of  any  others  on  the 
list,  has  permitted  $1,271.09  to  be  listed  and  carried  as  an  asset, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  without  any  prospect  of  collection. 

In  connection  with  certain  inactive  accounts  which  are  still 
listed  as  assets,  the  practice  of  the  administration  has  been  to  send 
out,  from  time  to  time,  "experimental  bills"  to  relatives  of  the 
patients  without  making  any  charge  or  entry  of  this  experiment  in 
the  records.  The  value  of  these  experimental  bills  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  to  March  2,  1914,  was  $2,080.71,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears $89.29  has  been  collected ;  $1,991.42  is  unpaid.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  irregularity  afforded  by  this  unbusinesslike  practice  is 
obvious  and  the  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

Manufacturing  Accounts 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  institution  are  Bolely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  articles  for  the  use  of  the  institution 
and  none  of  the  product  is  sold,  either  to  other  institutions  or  to 
the  public.  In  the  workshops  the  manufacture  of  mattresses, 
pillows,  sacks,  brooms,  brushes,  baskets,  laundry  sacks  and  soap 
is  conducted. 

In  the  shoeshop  shoes  and  slippers  for  men  and  women  are 
manufactured.  In  the  tailor  shop  clothing  for  men  patients  and 
for  some  employees  is  made.  In  the  sewing  Toom  clothing  for 
men  and  women,  aprons,  dresses,  curtains,  pillow  slipB,  shirts, 
underwear,  etc.,  are  made,  and  sheets,  tablecloths,  towels,  etc.,  are 
hemmed.  The  tin  shop  manufactures  a  full  general  line  of  tin- 
ware as  needed  in  the  institution. 

It  was  found  that  a  report  of  the  products  of  the  various  in- 
dustries had  been  prepared  for  the  Hospital  Commission.  This  re- 
port shows  items  only,  without  values.  The  labor  items  on  the 
steward's  report  are  the  net  payments  shown  on  the  payrolls  (or 
percentages  of  same)  and  account  has  not  been  taken  of  the 
amounts  deducted  on  account  of  pension  fund  and  absences. 
These,  while  not  paid  to  employees,  are  paid  to  the  Comptroller 
and  it  was  found  are  an  expense  of  the  institution  properly  charge- 
able to  these  industries.  Another  feature  not  considered  in  the 
steward's  report  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  working 
patients  (they  receive  no  pay),  properly  chargeable  to  the  product 
of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  employed. 

In  the  "  Merchandise  Ledger "  and  the  "  Work  in  Process 
Ledger  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  entries  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
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merits  do  not  agree  with  the  entries  in  the  shop  records,  nor  with 
the  supervisor's  daily  reports. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  institution  does  not  attract  highly 
experienced  men  and  women  to  the  positions  of  foremen  and  at- 
tendants, and  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accurate  records  is 
a  prolific  cause  of  errors  in  their  reports,  and  this  with  the  care- 
lessness of  clerks  in  the  steward's  office,  as  shown  by  the  entries 
in  the  "  Merchandise  Ledger  "  and  "  Work  in  Process  "  reports, 
has  lessened  the  value  of  the  office  records. 

Merchandise  Stock  Ledger 

The  records  of  receipts  and  issue  of  maintenance  supplies  are 
unsatisfactory  and  inaccurate,  either  for  statistical  purposes  or  to 
show  the  actual  distribution  of  these  supplies  and  their  cost  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  institution.  The  stock  ledger  is 
intended  to  carry  postings  of  merchandise  and  supplies  received, 
as  reported  by  the  storekeeper.  These  should  be  checked  against 
the  quantity  paid  for.  It  should  show,  daily  or  otherwise,  the 
issue  of  these  supplies  to  kitchen,  staff,  steward  and  superintend- 
ent's residence,  and  should  exhibit  at  all  times  the  balance  on 
hand.  Except  in  comparatively  few  instances  this  result  is  not 
attained.  No  correct  analysis  can  be  made  from  the  present 
records  of  the  separate  maintenance  cost  of  different  departments 
of  the  main  buildings  or  of  any  of  the  official  residences. 

Beceiving  and  Distributing  of  Supplies 

The  receipt  of  all  maintenance  supplies  is  acknowledged  by  the 
storekeeper  upon  a  form  of  daily  report,  made  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  steward's  office.  The  carbon  copy  is 
retained  by  the  storekeeper  as  his  register  of  receipts.  From  this 
daily  record  of  receipts  the  bills  for  goods  purchased  are  cheeked 
in  the  steward's  office,  and  the  storehouse  is  charged  with  the  mer- 
chandise. 

The  issuance  of  merchandise  from  the  storehouse  is  made  upon 
requisitions,  originating  with  chefs  or  shop  foremen,  which  have 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  superintendent  or  steward,  as 
to  item  and  quantity.  Three  copies  are  made  of  these,  one  being 
retained  by  the  chef  and  the  two  others,  when  approved,  going  to 
the  storekeeper,  who  inserts  the  actual  quantity  delivered  on  ac- 
count of  the  amounts  ordered  and  approved.  On  these  two  copies 
are  the  signatures  of  the  chefs,  or  receivers  of  the  supplies,  for  the 
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goods  received ;  one  copy  of  the  filled  requisition,  so  signed,  is  re- 
tained by  the  storekeeper  and  the  original  is  sent  to  the  steward's 
office  for  permanent  filing  and  forms  the  original  entry  for  the 
bills  in  the  merchandise  stock  ledger. 

None  of  the  forms  used  for  the  receipt  and  issue  of  supplies  is 
serially  numbered;  neither  are  these  forms  made  out  with  suffi- 
cient, care  to  safeguard  against  changes  or  substitutions,  after  au- 
thorization. Each  kitchen,  shop  and  department  makes  (or  is 
supposed  to  make)  daily  requisitions.  It  is  noted  that  these  are 
not  always  returned  to  the  steward's  office  promptly  nor  are  they 
filed  consecutively. 


Actual  inventories  are  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period  of 
supplies  reported  upon  Estimate  No.  4,  while  for  maintenance  and 
food  supplies,  reported  on  Estimate  No.  5,  inventories  supposed  to 
be  taken  at  the  four  quarterly  closings  are  more  frequently  taken 
(as  test  inventories)  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  of  the  last  month 
in  each  quarter,  and  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  month.  From  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  records  a  verification  of  the  book 
inventory  of  February,  1914,  was  found  impracticable,  except  for 
test  of  some  items,  such  as  provisions,  flour,  cereals,  etc. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  inventories  reported  to  the  Hospital 
Commission  116  items  were  not  in  the  stock-book;  32  had  not 
been  brought  into  their  new  stock-book ;  8-1  represented  material 
on  hand  for  which  the  balances  had  been  dropped ;  9  had  been 
transferred  to  the  new  stock-book,  but  not  inventoried ;  and  eleven 
items  of  the  inventory  had  been  correctly  transferred. 

The  foregoing  facts  form  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  value  of  these 
records.  To  determine  the  actual  differences  would  require  the 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  records  and  new  entries,  which  would 
be  impracticable  at  this  time. 

The  meatcutter's  records  showed  832  pounds  of  beef  on  hand 
October,  1913,  whereas  on  September  26  and  30,  1913,  there  were 
5,672  pounds  received,  which  were  not  recorded  as  received,  and 
which  were  not  paid  for  until  the  next  fiscal  period. 

It  was  ascertained  that  4,840  pounds  of  beef  were  consumed  in 
September  and  charged  to  the  following  estimate,  thus  placing  the 
cost  for  tbiB  meat  in  the  record  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
practice  was  due  to  the  necessity  for  making  up  a  deficit.  In  other 
words,  the  hospital  had  exceeded  itB  appropriation. 
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A  summary  of  October  reports  for  16  days  shows,  inventory, 
October  1,  1913,  832  pounds;  receipts  from  October  1  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  14,278  pounds;  a  total  of  15,110  pounds.  There  were 
issued  from  October  15,  10,688  pounds,  leaving  a  balance  of 
4,422  pounds. 

The  balance  above  shown  approximates  the  shortage  caused  by 
using  October  beef  in  September.  This  must  have  been  taken  care 
of  during  the  first  quarter,  as  on  December  30  the  inventory  and 
ledger  balance  agree  within  a  few  pounds.  It  was  learned  during 
the  examination  that  this  and  similar  methods  of  evading  estimate 
requirements  were  not  unusual  in  provisions,  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. No  suitable  stock  records  have  been  kept  for  the  laundry 
or  tin  shop  and  therefore  items  on  inventory  as  of  October  1, 1913, 
cannot  be  verified. 

Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance 

The  records  of  the  institution  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  the  superintendent,  including  provisions,  household 
stores,  linens,  furniture  and  fittings,  repairs,  laundry,  fuel,  light, 
etc. 

The  cost  of  the  superintendent's  help  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1918,  amounted  to  $1,632,  which  includes  chauf- 
eur,  $720;  cook,  $360;  waitress,  $276;  chambermaid,  $276;  total, 
$1,632.  Added  to  this  should  be  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these 
employees. 

Quality  of  Food  —  Hearing 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  two  Federal  inspectors  who  visited 
the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  to  inspect  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  at  the  hospital  beginning  June  24,  1914, 
at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  was  repre- 
sented by  invitation  of  the  Hospital  Commission. 

The  reports  of  the  Federal  inspectors  alleged  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  at  Buffalo  State  Hospital  were  worse  than  at  any  other 
institution  visited.  It  particularly  criticised  the  meat  storehouse. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  hospital  that  at  the  time  of  the  inspection, 
March  11,  1914,  temporary  quarters  were  being  used  to  store  the 
meat  during  the  construction  of  a  modern,  sanitary  ice  house,  and 
that  some  quantity  of  meat  had  been  spoiled  while  in  this  tempo- 
rary storehouse.     It  was  reported  that  four  carcasses  of  sheep 
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were  destroyed  as  unfit  for  food.  It  was  alleged  that  a  number 
of  eggs  on  hand  were  unfit  for  food.  It  was  stated  by  the  State 
Hospital  Inspector  of  Supplies  that  there  was  no  place  to  put  the 
eggs  except  in  a  cellar  and  that  they  could  spoil  in  a  day. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Health  Depart- 
ment, City  of  Buffalo,  testified  that  he  had  made  an  examination 
in  May,  1914,  and  had  found  the  food  and  sanitary  conditions  gen- 
erally, as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

The  steward  testified  that  conditions  had  been  much  improved 
since  the  inspection  by  federal  officials  in  March.  This  was  borne 
out  by  conditions  at  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  A 
special  examination  was  made  by  the  Chief  Examiner  of  this  de- 
partment at  the  time,  and  bore  out  the  steward's  statement. 

In  May,  an  inspector  from  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  an  inspector  from  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
made  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  conditions  and  food  at  the 
Buffalo  State  Hospital  and  pointed  out  a  number  of  faults  to  the 
steward.  The  steward  testified  that  practically  every  criticism 
regarding  the  sanitary  condition  made  at  that  time  by  these  in- 
spectors had  been  noted  and  the  conditions  improved  and  corrected 
in  every  instance.  The  steward  also  explained  that  the  mutton 
which  was  reported  as  having  been  condemned  by  the  Federal  in- 
spectors in  March,  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  hospital. 
Denial  was  made  that  25  pounds  of  pork,  mutton  and  beef,  men- 
tioned in  Federal  inspectors'  report,  was  in  bad  condition,  but  part 
of  the  quantity  was  destroyed  and  part  was  returned  to  the  dealers. 

The  attitude  of  the  hospital  authorities  regarding  the  criticisms 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  was  satisfactory.  While  it  was  admitted 
that  certain  minor  faults  might  be  found,  the  hospital  authorities 
asserted  their  willingness  to  correct  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
discovered,  and  proved  their  sincerity  in  this  regard  by  actually 
doing  their  best  to  correct  them.  There  was  absolutely  no  proof 
that  any  of  the  patients  at  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  had 
either  been  served  or  compelled  to  eat  bad  food,  nor  was  there  any 
complaint  about  mal-treatment  of  patients. 
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BLHGHAMTON  STATE  HOSPITAL,  BDIGHAinOH,  R.  Y. 
He  port   of   on   Audit   of   Funds   and   Examination    of   Accounting 
Methods  and  Administration,  Hade  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy.    Examination  No.  514 


Subjects  of  examination : 

1.  Audit  of  cash  funds. 

2.  Patients'  property  cash  fund. 

3.  Payrolls. 

4.  Cost  of  medical  administration. 

5.  Storeroom  employees. 

6.  Inspection  of  ward  service. 

7.  Inspection  of  number  of  employees  in  departments. 

8.  Care  of  patients'  property. 

9.  Reimbursing  patients'  accounts. 

10.  Merchandise  ledger  and  stock  accounts. 

11.  Farm  accounting. 

12.  Hospital  industrial  accounts. 

13.  Medical  records. 

14.  Cost  of  superintendent's  maintenanca 

15.  Skimmed  milk  for  patients. 

16.  Extraordinary  repairs. 

17.  Private  business  conducted  in  hospital. 

18.  Inspection  of  food  for  patients. 

Binghamton  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
It  was  opened  as  a  State  hospital  in  1881,  although  its  use  for 
similar  purposes  dates  farther  back.  The  ground  area  is  1,363 
acres  of  which  850  are  reported  under  cultivation  in  the  hospital 
handbook.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  preceding  this 
examination  was  reported  as  $208.78  for  each  patient,  on  a  total 
cost  of  $481,660.32,  and  a  census  of  2,307  patients. 

This  examination  was  begun  on  March  30,  and  completed  May 
2,  1914. 

Cash  Found  Correct  on  Audit 

The  cash  book  used  at  this  institution  is  in  form  similar  to  that 
furnished  the  other  institutions  by  the  Hospital  Commission  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years.    The 
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cash  was  found  practically  correct.  Entries  are  footed  monthly 
and  balances  brought  forward  after  remittances  have  been  made 
covering  the  State  cash  receipts  required  to  be  forwarded  to.  the 
treasurer  of  the  Hospital  Commission.  Two  bank  accounts 
are  kept,  one  carrying  a  part  of  the  patients'  property  cash ;  the 
other  carrying  the  cash  received  from  reimbursing  patients,  the 
payroll  funds  from  Albany,  the  steward's  sales  and  miscellaneous 
receipts.  As  all  the  receipts  deposited  in  this  second  bank  ac- 
count, excepting  payroll  funds,  are  checked  out  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  the  balance  represents  payroll  money  which  is  held  until 
the  fifth  of  each  month  and  then  disbursed  to  the  institution's 
employees. 

Patients'  Property  Cash  Fund 

The  cash  from  patients'  property  is  not  deposited  when  received 
but  is  retained  in  the  office.  Refunds  to  discharged  patients  and 
payments,  on  account,  to  patients  disbursing  personal  funds  are 
made  in  cash  from  these  cash  receipts  held  at  the  institution. 
During  the  past  eighteen  months  there  has  been  received  from 
patients  $6,417.28  and  refunded  or  paid  out  $2,928.59.  Of  the 
amount  due  to  patients  on  March  31,  1914  ($6,265.50),  $456.85 
is  retained  in  the  office,  the  balance  being  in. the  bank. 

The  method  of  handling  this  fund  does  not  afford  proper  check 
either  of  the  receipts  or  disbursements.  A  separate  cash  book  or 
separate  sections  in  the  general  cash  book  should  be  provided  for 
this  account.  All  receipts  should  be  deposited  in  bank,  and  with- 
drawals made  by  check  to  order  of  the  steward  (if  in  small 
amounts)  or  to  the  patients  or  committee  where  the  patient  is 
discharged  or  if,  for  other  reasons,  a  withdrawal  is  legally  author- 
ized. Daily  and  weekly  detailed  reports  of  receipts  should  be 
made  stating  by  whom  received,  if  by  mail  or  in  person,  and 
the  name  of  the  relative  or  friend  contributing.  Instances  have 
been  noted  where  the  dates  of  receipt  of  tho  patients'  money  paid 
to  officials  and  employees  of  institutions  do  not  correspond  with 
the  dates  these  funds  were  entered  into  the  cash  book.  By  fol- 
lowing the  method  suggested,  direct  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  records  may  be  obtained. 

Hectical  Administration ;  High  Salary  Costa,  Etc. 

The  medical  staff  consists  of  thirty-six  doctors  and  others  and 
costs  $24,322  annually  in  salaries  alone  (without  reference  to  the 
high  maintenance  expense  of  the  officers  and  medical  staff).    To 
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this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  eleven  employees  whose  sole 
duties  are  to  attend  to  the  personal  wants  of  the  staff,  assisted  by 
fourteen  patients,  representing  $4,008  additional  annually  in 
wages,  excluding  their  cost  of  maintenance.  Thus  a  total  of 
twenty-five  ameers  and  employees,  receiving  $28,330  annually,  or 
11.08  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  salaries  and  wages,  are  em- 
ployed for  the  medical  supervision  of  2,400  patients. 

The  medical  clerks,  stenographers,  pages,  etc.,  and  the  clerks 
in  the  pharmacy  and  laboratory  comprise  a  force  of  sixteen  em- 
ployees with  wages  totaling  $10,206  annually.  The  necessity  for 
one  clerk,  etc.,  to  each  physician  is  not  apparent.  In  the  labora- 
tory and  pharmacy  are  four  employees  receiving  in  wages  a  total 
of  $2,514  in  addition  to  their  maintenance,  and  these  are  assisted 
by  one  patient.  Their  duties  are  mainly  confined  to  the  issuing 
of  the  $2,460.66  worth  of  drugs  and  apparatus  which  are  pur- 
chased annually.  From  a  business  standpoint,  and  based  upon 
the  above  figures,  a  mercantile  druggist  would  find  that  the  selling 
expense  of  every  $1  worth  of  drugs  was  over  $1  for  clerk  hire 
alone.  In  addition  he  would  be  compelled  to  consider  the  main- 
tenance cost  of  his  four  clerks,  making  a  total  salesmanship  cost 
of  $1.35  for  each  $1  of  sale.  It  is  noted  that,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pharmacy  and  laboratory  share  a  force  of  five  people,  no 
pharmacy  records  whatever  are  kept  of  the  issues  of  drugs  and 
the  prescriptions  are  not  kept  on  file  as  required  by  law. 

Storerooms,  Befrigerators,  Etc. 

The  storeroom  is  operated  by  five  employees  whose  annual  sal- 
ary cost  is  $3,756.  These  employees  are  assisted  by  eleven  male 
patients,  and  include  (aside  from  storekeeper)  assistant  store- 
keeper, clothing  clerk,  meat  cutter,  and  engineer.  The  assistant, 
the  clothing  clerk,  and  the  engineer  could  very  well  be  dispensed 
with  without  crippling  the  operation  of  the  storeroom,  as  the 
eleven  patients  are  all  the  assistance  the  storekeeper  requires  for 
present  use.  It  is  found  that  should  he  require  occasionally  ad- 
ditional help,  there  are  many  intelligent  patients  scattered  about 
the  corridors  and  grounds  who  are  anxious  and  able  to  do  his 
bidding.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  inmates  ever  becomes  violent.  The 
institution  contains  many  young  people  suffering  from  nervous 
mental  diseases,  who  act  and  speak  rationally  the  greater  part  of 
the  time. 
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The  services  of  an  engineer  at  $816,  employed  to  look  after  the 
refrigerating  plant,  do  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  as  his  work 
could  be  very  easily  done  by  the  engineer  in  the  next  building 
(electric  light  station)  while  the  latter  engineer  is  waiting  for 
something  to  break  down.  It  is  reported  that  frequent  absences 
of  these  engineers  are  made  possible  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  work 
for  two  men. 

Nurses  and  Attendants 

Included  in  this  service  are  346  employees  whose  annual  sal- 
aries aggregate  $129,720.  This  represents-  66.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  while  their  salaries  equal  about  53.9 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  cost  of  salaries  and  wages.  As  the  ward 
employees  form  what  would  be  termed  the  direct  cost,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  annual  salaries  and  wage  expenses,  equalling  46.1 
per  cent  comprises  the  overhead  payroll  charges. 

Two  series  of  inspections  to  the  wards  were  made,  the  results 
of  which  showed  that  of  139  nurses  and  attendants  assigned  to 
the  care  of  1,429  male  patients,  only  80  were  found  on  duty  in 
the  wards,  27  were  said  to  have  been  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
elsewhere  and  32  were  off  duty  for  the  day  or  half  day.  For  the 
care  of  957  female  patients,  97  nurses  and  attendants  were  as- 
signed. At  the  first  inspection  61  were  found  on  duty  in  the 
wards,  9  were  said  to  be  on  duty  elsewhere  and  27  off  duty.  At 
the  second  inspection  there  were  only  40  on  the  wards,  16  re- 
ported as  on  duty  elsewhere  and  41  off  duty.  This  indicates 
that  the  number  of  nurses  and  attendants  on  the  payroll  can 
readily  be  reduced. 

Inspection  of  Service  in  Kale  Wards 

The  payroll  calls  for  139  day  attendants  on  the  male  wards  and 
these  day  attendants  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
male  employees  on  ward  service,  the  other  one-third  including  the 
night  attendants,  supervisors,  etc.  At  the  inspections,  only  57 
per  cent,  of  the  139  were  found  on  duty  on  the  wards  and  these 
were  not  overworked. 

In  the  majority  of  wards,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  no  at- 
tendants were  in  sight,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to 
"  round  them  up."  Many  of  those  "  rounded  up  "  appeared  as  if 
hurriedly   aroused   from   a  peaceful   slumber.      The  patients  in 
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most  wards  were  quietly  reading  or  idling  or  busily  engaged  in 
cleaning.  Patients  that  were  "  disturbed  "  did  nothing  worse 
than  shout  complaints  to  the  examiners  of  lack  of  food  and  of  ill 
treatment.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  these  employees  were  reported 
as  being  detailed  off  the  wards  such  as  "  out  with  a  patient," 
"  in  charge  of  a  gang  out  working,"  etc. 

"  Excuses  "  for  Absence  from  Duty 

The  remaining  23  per  cent,  of  the  assigned  attendants  were  re- 
ported "off  duty,"  some  as  "enjoying  days  off,"  others  on  their 
"room  time "  (which  is  not  clear  as  sufficient  employees  and 
patients  look  after  their  rooms)  and  others  "  at  class."  On  Ward 
14,  two  attendants  were  hidden  away  in  a  room  being  shaved. 
On  Wards  61  and  63,  two  attendants  were  "  at  sapper"  at  4.30 
p.  m.  On  Ward  No.  2,  to  which  two  attendants  were  assigned, 
one  was  on  his  "  afternoon  off  "  and  the  other  was  "  showing 
visitors  around,"  the  visitors  being  a  dozen  school  boys  whose 
average  age  was  12  years.  Allowing  boys  of  such  tender  age  to 
go  sightseeing  in  an  insane  asylum  is  a  questionable  privilege  al- 
though they  were  enroute  from  Ehnira  to  Albany  on  an  "  educa- 
tional tour  "  as  their  parents  supposed. 

An  attendant  on  Ward  44  was  reported  to  be  "  in  charge  of  " 
a  patient  isolated  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ward.  If  there 
existed  such  a  patient,  he  should  have  been  enjoying  the  freedom 
of  the  isolation  cottage,  avoiding  any  possibility  of  infection  of 
other  patients  or  employees.  This  isolation  cottage  was  later  re- 
ported to  the  examiner  by  the  physician  in  charge,  as  not  having 
been  used  in  two  years.  The  examiner  inspected  it  and  found  it 
to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  equipped  buildings  on  the 
grounds.  No  reason  was  stated  for  its  nonnse.  The  building  is 
located  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  other  buildings. 

On  Ward  No.  62,  an  attendant  was  reported  as  "  having 
measles  "  and  being  in  an  employee's  isolation  cottage  occupied 
solely  by  himself  and  another  attendant  assigned  to  him.  Another 
attendant  was  on  "  afternoon  off."  This  left  one  employee  on 
duty  on  this  ward,  to  which  four  were  assigned. 

Hatio  of  Attendants  to  Patients 

While  the  average  ratio  of  day  attendants  assigned  to  these 
wards   (without  taking  into  consideration  supervisors,  assistants 
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and  the  many  vacancies)  was  1  to  10  2/7  patients,  the  ratio  of 
assigned  attendants  ranges  from  1  to  22,  on  Ward  No.  22,  to  1 
to  3,  on  Ward  No.  52.  The  ratio  of  day  attendants  on  dvly  to 
patients  was  1  to  57  on  Ward  14,  and  1  to  4  on  Ward  No.  63. 

As  directly  relating  to  this  condition,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  over  400  patients  are  not  on  the  wards  in  the  daytime, 
and  are  assigned  to  the  various  outside  services  and  occupations. 
Their  absence  materially  affects  the  ratios  above  which  are  baaed 
on  the  ward  population.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
the  manual  labor  on  the  wards  is  performed  by  309  patients  em- 
ployed in  cleaning,  renovating,  and  general  housework. 

General  Employees,  Special  Attendants,  Night  Attendant!,  Barbers, 
Etc. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  attendants  assigned  to  the  male 
ward  service  is  made  up  of' 11  general  day  employees  and  29 
night  employees.  The  general  day  employees  consist  of  super- 
visors, assistants,  barbers,  bathing  masters,  etc.  As  a  physician 
is  in  charge  of  each  of  the  various  ward  buildings  and  of  the  em- 
ployees assigned  thereto,  the  uselessness  of  supervisors  and  as- 
sistant supervisors  is  apparent.  The  two  bathing  masters  could 
not  be  found  at  either  inspection.  Their  duties  seem  to  consist  of 
giving  baths  (using  a  new  bath  house  system  recently  installed) 
to  newly  admitted  patients.  Such  bathing  could  be  safely  dele- 
gated to  any  of  the  many  nurses  on  the  wards  and  is  properly  a 
part  of  their  duties. 

Whenever  any  one  of  the  three  barbers  was  seen  he  was  in  the 
act  of  shaving  or  barbering  an  employee.  It  was  learned  that 
they  charge  and  are  paid  the  regular  barber's  rates  for  the  work 
done  for  employees  and  that  these  earnings  are  kept  by  them. 
Each  of  the  three  barbers  has  a  room  set  aside  as  his  shop.  It 
could  not  be  determined  whether  the  supplies  used  in  barbering 
employees  were  their  own,  or  whether  these  supplies,  in  addition 
to  the  State's  property  and  the  State's  time,  were  being  used  by 
the  barber  in  earning  personal  fees.  These  barbers  also  have 
"  assistants,"  who  are  patients,  and  these  patients  attend  to  other 
patients  who  require  a  barber's  services. 

In  addition  to  the  already  large  number  of  male  employees 
assigned1  to  ward  service,  there  have  been  created  and  approved  by 
the  Hospital  Commission  some  15  additional  positions,  now 
vacant,  witii  wages  totaling  about  $6,500  annually.    What  work 
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there  can  be  for  these  additional  attendants  to  perform  in  view  of 
the  excessive  number  of  attendants  already  employed  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Inspection  of  Service  in  Female  Wardi 

There  were  found  to  be  97  day  attendants  assigned  to  the 
female  wards  and  these  form  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
all  female  ward  attendants,  the  other  27  per  cent,  consisting  of 
the  night  force,  supervisors,  etc.  Of  these  97  day  attendants  63 
per  cent,  were  found  on  duty  during  the  first  inspection  and  41 
per  cent  on  the  second  inspection. 

The  same  conditions  as  described  in  our  report  of  male  wards 
were  noticed  when  doors  were  opened.  Many  of  the  attendants 
were  reported  to  be  "  bathing  patients."  Because  of  the  sex, 
the  examiners  did  not  verify  these  statements.  There  were  re- 
ported 9  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  respectively,  as  being  detailed 
"  off  the  wards "  to  other  duties.  These  special  details  were 
generally  unnecessary  as  indicated  in  the  report  on  male  wards. 
The  remaining  28  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent,  were  reported  "  off 
duty." 

Excnsei  for  Absent  Attendants 

On  Ward  No.  29  it  was  found  that  an  attendant  had  been 
detailed  to  the  care  of  a  physician  who  was  ill  for  over  a  month. 
A  supervisor  was  observed  going  around  the  various  wards  to 
gather  orders  for  the  pharmacy,  notwithstanding  that  the  phar- 
macy has  a  force  of  five  people  for  this  work. 

A  charge  attendant  on  Ward  No.  33  could  not  be  located,  no 
one  knowing  her  whereabouts: 

Another  supervisor,  who  has  charge  of  two  buildings,  was  re- 
ported as  "  at  a  funeral." 

Attendants  were  reported  "  at  funerals  "  and  as  "  being  sick  " 
from  one  week  to  a  month  and  more. 

An  attendant  on  Ward  27  was  detailed  to  act  as  maid  in  the 
first  assistant  physician's  cottage  although  he  had  a  maid  regu- 
larly assigned. 

No  one  could  be  found  who  knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  charge 
nurse  on  Ward  21. 

Attendant  on  Ward  22  was  "  detailed  to  kitchen "  although 
that  service  is  already  crowded  with  both  employees  and  patients. 

Another  attendant  on  Ward  37  was  also  reported  as  "  detailed 
to  kitchen." 
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Ratio  of  Attendants  to  Female  Patienti 

The  ratio  of  day  attendants  assigned  to  female  wards  excluding 
vacancies,  supervisors,  etc.,  was  1  attendant  to  10  patients.  The 
ratio  of  assigned  day  attendants  varied  from  1  attendant  to  21 
patients  on  Ward  27,  to  1  to  3  3/5  on  Ward  62.  The  ratio  of 
day  attendants  on  duty  ranged  from  1  attendant  to  96  patients  on 
Ward  26,  to  1  to  6  in  Ward  62.  Thus,  although  the  actual  average 
employment  was  one  day  attendant  to  every  10  patients,  the 
actual  assignments  were  as  low  as  1  attendant  to  3  3/5  patients 
and  as  high  as  1  attendant  on  duty  to  96  patients.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  patients  are  not  on  the  wards 
during  the  day,  as  200  were  detailed  to  work  in  kitchen,  laundry, 
etc.  This  would  create  a  still  lower  ratio  of  day  attendants  to 
the  patients  actually  on  wards.  Of  those  patients  remaining  on 
the  wards,  163  are  employed  to  do  all  the  necessary  manual  labor. 

The  remaining  27  per  cent,  of  attendants  assigned  to  ward  work 
is  made  up  of  6  general  day  employees  and  20  night  employees. 
The  general  employees  are  supervisors,  assistant  supervisors,  and 
bath  attendants.  The  comment  concerning  the  duties  of  bath 
masters  and  the  performance  of  this  work  by  the  regular  nurses 
made  in  a  preceding  paragraph  concerning  male  wards,  will  apply 
equally  well  here. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  employees  there  are  ten  positions 
now  vacant  carrying  wages  amounting  to  $3,500  annually  which 
are  approved  by  the  Hospital  Commission  and  can  be  filled  at 
any  time.  The  work  that  this  additional  force  could  do  is  not 
apparent. 

Female  Dining-Boom  Service 

The  service  force  in  the  female  dining-rooms  consists  of  19  em- 
ployees and  126  patients.  This  is  about  one  waiter  to  20  people. 
The  entire  force  of  19  dining-room  employees  could  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  work  they  do  could  be  performed  by  the  ward  at- 
tendants, especially  as  the  dining-rcoms  are  located  near  the 
wards.  The  dining-room  employees  received  the  regular  "  time 
off  "  notwithstanding  that  they  work  less  than  six  hours  daily.  A 
casual  inspection  of  one  of  the  main  dining  rooms  at  11 :30  a.  m. 
disclosed  that  its  sole  paid  attendant,  had  "  not  been  seen  all  morn- 
ing." This  information  was  given  to  the  steward  by  a  working 
patient,  when  the  steward  tried  to  locate  the  attendant  at  the 
request  of  the  examiner.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  all  dining  rooms. 
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Domestic  Servants  Include  Patients 

There  is  expended  annually  $4,008  for  the  wages  (exclusive  of 
maintenance)  of  11  paid  employees  who  in  addition  to  5  male  and 
9  female  patients  are  assigned  to  act  as  servants ;  making  a  total 
of  25  servants,  working  for  the  staff  of  14  physicians  and  others. 

Six  employees  receiving  $1,956  annually  in  addition  to  main- 
tenance and  assisted  by  22  patients,  are  assigned  to  take  care  of 
the  two  large  buildings  and  the  two  small  cottages  housing  the 
minor  employees. 

Kitchen  Service 

The  kitchen  and  bakery  force  consists  of  30  employees  receiving 
$11,808  annually  in  wages  and,  in  addition,  their  maintenance. 
These  are  assisted  by  73  patients.  This  is  at  the  general  average 
rate  of  one  cook  to  every  25  diners,  who  are  mostly  patients  and 
who  received  but  little,  if  any,  cooked  food.  The  chef,  at  $95 
per  month  and  maintenance,  was  never  seen  in  a  kitchen  by  the 
examiners  while  the  kitchens  were  in  operation,  and  it  appears  that 
his  entire  time  is  taken  up  in  preparing  the  daily  food  requisitions. 

Laundry  Service 

To  operate  the  laundry,  18  employees  receive  wages  amounting 
to  $6,468  annually  besides  their  maintenance,  and  are  assisted  by 
104  patients.  This  is  at  a  ratio  of  one  launderer,  with  the  help  of 
modern  motor  driven  laundry  machinery,  to  20  customers.  The 
employees  receive  $6,468  in  salary  and  $3,456  in  maintenance; 
and  the  patients  receive  $20,000  in  maintenance,  making  a  total 
labor  cost  of  $30,724  to  operate  this  laundry  at  a  cost  per  patient 
of  $12.80  per  year.  This  is  computed  at  a  very  low  figure  for 
the  employees'  maintenance  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  labor  of 
patients  nor  for  fuel,  heat,  light,  soap,  and  other  materials,  nor  for 
depreciation  of  machinery,  nor  interest  on  the  investment.  Aside 
from  general  inefficiency  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  high  cost  is  that  two  days  in  the  week,  or  one- 
third  of  the  time  (Monday  and  Tuesday),  was  set  aside  for  blun- 
dering the  employees'  clothing. 

Engineering  Department  Has  Too  Many  Employee* 

The  total  of  25  employees  in  this  department  whose  wages  cost 
$17,616  annually  (or  7.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  wage  expense  of 
the  entire  institution),  may  be  divided  into  three  subdivisions, 
namely,  power  house,  electric  light  plant  and  machine  shop. 
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Power  House 

Operated  by  15  employees  assisted  by  40  patients.  Of  these 
15  employees,  13  are  firemen,  12  working  in  8  hour  shifts  and 
1  for  12  hours.  This  work  is  divided  between  5  firemen  on  each 
of  the  two  important  shifts  and  3  firemen  on  the  light  shifts, 
assisted  by  the  40  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  above  force  of  engineers  and  firemen,  there 
are  usually  to  be  found  three  attendants  who  are  detailed  to  re- 
main at  the  power  house  while  the  patients  are  industriously  at 
work  in  the  coal  and  ashes. 

During  the  inspection  an  attendant  was  found  detailed  to  take 
'  the  place  of  a  fireman  during  the  tatter's  illness.  Our  investiga- 
tion further  disclosed  that  while  this  attendant  was  so  detailed, 
a  fireman,  who  was  regularly  detailed  to  the  electric  light  station, 
was  being  paid  to  sit  in  front  of  four  abandoned  boilers.  He  had 
not  "  fired  "  a  boiler  for  "  sometime  "  and  was  "  acting  foreman  " 
over  a  patient  who  was  sweeping. 

Electric  light  Plant 

The  force  assigned  to  the  electric  light  plant  consists  of  three 
assistant  engineers,  an  attendant,  a  fireman,  a  patient.  Although 
the  power  to  generate  the  electricity  is  transmitted  from  the  boiler 
house,  this  plant  has  four  abandoned  boilers  which  have  not  been 
used  for  a  long  time.  Why  this  fireman  is  assigned  here  was  not 
learned. 

The  Machine  Shop  Force 

Consists  of  2  steamfitters,  1  plumber,  1  tinsmith,  and  1  helper. 
Their  total  wages  are  $4,080  annually  in  addition  to  their  mainte- 
nance. There  is  also  one  patient  The  necessity  for  paying  and 
keeping  together  this  force  is  not  clear,  as  when  a  job  is  to  be  done, 
a  hurry  call  is  sent  to  the  city  for  plumbers,  steamfitters,  etc.,  and 
the  cost  of  this  outside  help  does  not  appear  on  the  regular  pay- 
roll. See  report  on  "  Special  Funds  "  for  these  labor  costs,  where 
they  are  hidden  in  a  mass  of  material,  furniture,  carpets,  etc., 
vouchered  under  the  classification  "  Extraordinary  Improve- 
ments." 

Building  Department  Payroll  Seenu  Excessive 

For  this  department  the  State  pays  $6,852  in  salaries  annually, 
and,  in  addition,  the  maintenance  cost  of  10  employees  and  11 
patients. 
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Comment  similar  to  that  appearing  under  "  Machinists  "  may 
be  made  regarding  the  building  department's  operation.  Particu- 
larly those  relating  to  "  Special  Funds." 

As  far  as  could  be  determined  during  the  examination  the  only 
duty  of  the  supervising  carpenter,  at  $110  per  month,  has  been 
supervising  ordinary  carpentry  work,  such  as  having  doors  changed 
so  that  they  open  outward,  glazing  windows,  etc. 

The  mason  and  his  men  could  not  be  located  by  the  examiners, 
but  it  was  stated  that  they  did  "  good  work  making  cement  walks, 
etc."  (See  report  on  the  "Special  Funds  "  for  the  cost  of  tem- 
porary employees  engaged  as  carpenters  and  masons.) 

Industrial  Department  —  Payroll  Could  Be  Reduced 

Assigned  to  this  department  are  10  employees  costing  $4,536 
in  wages  annually,  in  addition  to-  the  maintenance  of  these  em- 
ployees and  60  patients  who  are  presumed  to  make  all  the  clothing, 
mattresses,  shoes,  etc.,  for  the  institution. 

The  patients  appeared  to  be  exceptionally  intelligent  and  able 
to  do  the  most  technical  work  without  assistance,  and  it  is  believed 
the  ten  employees  could,  without  detriment  to  the  work,  be  easily 
reduced  to  five  or  less,  retaining  just  force  enough  to  maintain 
order  among  these  quiet  patients.  During  the  inspections  but  few 
evidences  of  insanity  were  noticeable  in  this  group  of  patients, 
although  one  patient  remarked  confidentially  in  a  loud  whisper  to 
the  examiner,  "  We  don't  need  all  these  attendants  and  doctors." 
What  these  industries  produce  (almost  entirely  by  labor  of 
patients),  is  set  forth  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

Oarage  and  Barns  Payroll 

There  are  two  employees  at  $948.  The  eight  patients  em- 
ployed here  do  all  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  barn  and  garage 
clean  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  two  employees  to  do. 

Farm,  Garden,  and  Ground*  Payroll 

This  department  costs  $12,984  for  wages  annually,  in  addition 
to  the  maintenance  of  27  regular  farm  employees.  Further,  there 
are  19  employees,  who  are  paid  $7,896  and  maintenance,  annually 
classed  as  ward  attendants,  who  are  detailed  in  charge  of  cottages 
on  the  farm,  located  about  two  miles  from  the  main  building. 
From  this  it  is  found  that  the  entire  cost  of  farm  wages  amounts 
to  $20,880  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  heavy  maintenance  cost 
of  44  employees  and  200  patients. 
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This  department  is  divided  into  5  parte:  (1)  The  Farm,  super 
vised  by  the  head  farmer  and  assisted  by  13  teamsters,  1  black- 
smith and  1  farmer  in  addition  to  the  19  ward  employees  at  the 
distant  farm  and  &4  patients;  (2)  The  Garden,  supervised  by  the 
gardener,  assisted  by  2  employees  and  4  patients;  (3)  The  Green- 
houses, supervised  by  the  florist,  assisted  by  1  employee  and  4 
patients;  (4)  The  Grounds,  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  assisted  by 
3  employees  and  58  patients;  (5)  The  Carriage  Barns  and  Garage, 
2  employees  and  8  patients. 

The  garden,  costing  $1,572  annually  for  wages  in  addition  to 
maintenance  for  3  employees  and  4  patients,  seems  to  be  operated 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  officials  and  favored  employees,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Greenhouses,  operated  at  an  annual  wage  cost  of  $1,176  and,  in 
addition,  maintenance  for  2  employees  and  4  patients,  are  an- 
other source  of  expense  from  which  the  patients  derive  little  or  no 
benefit.  Aside  from  the  flowers,  the  plants  include  orange  trees, 
banana  trees,  etc,  which  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

Grounds  are  charged  on  the  payroll  with  an  annual  wage  cost  of 
$2,208,  in  addition  to  cost  of  maintenance,  of  4  employees  and 
58  patients.  This  cost  is  classed  as  the  care  and  upkeep  of 
the  grounds  of  the  main  institution.  All  of  the  58  patients 
so  employed  are  designated  as  on  "  daily  parole,"  and  all  work 
necessary  to  care  for  the  grounds  is  performed  by  them. 

A  single  employee  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  patient  on  the 
grounds  is  all  that  appears  necessary. 

Farm  Payroll 

The  total  wages  and  maintenance  cost  of  farm  operation  includ- 
ing wages  and  maintenance  of  employees  and  the  maintenance  of 
patients  assigned  to  farm  work  is  $47,052.  The  products  of  the 
farm  are  detailed  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

Patients'  Property  Carelessly  Kept 

The  physical  examination  of  the  personal  property  of  patients 
at  the  hospital  was  commenced  on  April  22,  1914,  and  finished  on 
April  24,  1914.  The  contents  of  the  envelopes  were  checked  with 
the  description  thereof  on  the  outside,  and  then  compared  with 
notations  prepared  for  the  medical  records.  The  characteristic 
carelessness  and  indifference  in  this  matter  found  at  other  State 
hospitals  was  again  encountered  here. 
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The  envelopes  containing  thiB  property  are  placed  in  drawers, 
without  locks,  in  a  vault  which  is  kept  open  all  day  and  to  which 
any  of  the  office  employees  have  access.  Bank  books,  a  certificate 
of  deposit,  a  note,  insurance  papers,  and  $35  in  gold  were  found, 
of  which  the  steward  and  his  assistants  were  unaware.  These 
matters  were  taken  up  by  a  representative  of  this  Department  and 
are  reported  on  in  detail.  In  addition  to  these  drawers  there  were 
two  large  boxes,  containing  the  property  of  patients  transferred 
from  other  institutions.  Among  these  were  but  few  instances  of 
proper  notations  on  the  medical  records  and  scarcely  any  attempt 
at  classification  of  the  envelopes. 

The  inspection  of  the  property  of  patients  disclosed  but  few 
articles  of  great  value,  although  there  were  several  watches,  the 
property  of  female  patients,  that  were  stamped  "  14  K.  TJ.  S.  Assay 
Office."  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  on  the  envelope  that  the 
watch  contained  in  it  was  valuable,  simply  "  Gold  Watch,"  the 
same  notation  also  used  where  the  timepiece  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  employee  from  substituting  an  old 
watch  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  dead  and  discharged  pa- 
tients' property  and  appropriating  the  good  one. 

Hevolvere  Being  Preserved  as  Part  of  Patients'  Property 

Among  the  envelopes  were  found  several  revolvers,  one  of  which 
was  fully  loaded.  As  the  hammer  and  barrel  of  this  weapon  were 
rusted  and  jammed,  the  investigator  was  unable  to  extract  the  bul- 
lets. In  the  envelope  containing  this  revolver  there  was  also  a 
number  of  bullets.  The  Sullivan  law  in  regard  to  concealed 
weapons  prevents  the  return  of  this  property  to  the  owners,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  removed  from  the  vault 
and  destroyed. 

In  searching  through  the  correspondence  files  on  another  quest 
it  was  discovered  that  on  February  7,  1914,  Dr.  Charles  Wagner, 
the  superintendent,  wrote  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  ask- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  with  the  property  of  dead  and  discharged 
patients.  A  reply  dated  February  19,  1914,  from  the  Commission 
stated  that  section  98  of  article  4  of  the  Insanity  Law  provided  for 
the  disposition  of  this  property.  Upon  reference  to  this  section  it 
will  be  found  that  the  answer  was  properly  deemed  unsatisfactory 
and  evasive,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the  superintendent. 
The  steward  stated  that  no  method  of  disposal  had  ever  been  out- 
lined by  the  Commission  and  therefore  nothing  had  been  done  in 
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the  matter.  Undoubtedly  the  receipts  from  a  sale  of  this  property 
would  fail  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  sale. 

A  certificate  of  deposit  dated  December  27,  1909,  for  $100, 
issued  by  the  Second  National  Bank,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  verified 
and  found  to  have  accumulated  interest  amounting  to  $13.01. 
No  record  of  the  certificate  had  been  made. 

In  a  bank  book  carried  in  the  name  of  one  patient  but  filed 
in  the  property  envelope  of  another,  was  found  a  two-dollar  bill 
which  had  for  some  unknown  reason  been  overlooked  by  the  hos- 
pital employees.  This  was  given  to  the  steward  and  a  receipt 
obtained  for  it 

In  another  envelope  was  found  $35  —  a  five,  a  ten  and  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece.  The  steward,  when  questioned,  gave  as  his 
opinion  that  these  were  keepsakes  of  the  patient;  frequently  pa- 
tients when  discharged  want  their  money  in  gold,  if  they  possessed 
gold  when  they  were  admitted.  In  such  cases,  the  property  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  safeguarded  when  left  in  open  boxes. 

In  some  instances,  the  property  listed  on  the  envelope  was  not 
found  but  there  were  receipte  given  by  the  supervisors  and 
charges.  Whether  or  not  the  patients  actually  received  their  prop- 
erty cannot  be  ascertained. 

Valuables  Given  to  Employees 

The  more  valuable  personal  property  of  hospital  inmates  sel- 
dom remains  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  custody  of  the  steward. 
It  is  found  that  watches,  rings  and  other  valuable  jewelry  are 
given  to  supervisors  and  ward  attendants  without  written  author- 
ity from  either  committees  or  superintendent,  and  in  most  in- 
stances without  receipt 

Exclusive  of  the  many  cases  of  dead  and  discharged  patients 
whose  property  has  been  turned  over  to  hospital  attendants,  the 
following  instances  relate  to  inmates  who  are  now  in  the  institu- 
tion and  whose  property  is  shown  to  have  been  delivered  to  hos- 
pital employees  as  noted.  With  one  exception,  none  of  this 
jewelry  was  found  on  the  patients: 

A.  P. —  Had  silver  watch  in  vault,  given  to  George  B. 
Becker,  supervisor,  October  16,  1011. 

W.  E.  M. — Watch  and  chain  to  Attendant  Pangborn,  De- 
cember 28,  1910. 

W.  W. — Watch  and  chain  given  to  G.  Becker,  February 
1,  1904. 
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E.  T.— Watch  returned  to  T.  May  9,  1904. 

J.  O.  B.  No.  3841  —  Watch  given  to  Attendant  John 
Coon,  September  17,  1903. 

I.  M. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  G.  Becker,  July  18, 
1905. 

T.  C. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  H.  O.  Berdine,  super- 
visor, November  20,  1905. 

T.  C. —  Pocketbook  and  ring  given  H.  Boyd,  charge  nurse, 
September  26,  1906. 

J.  F. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  G-.  Becker,  July  31, 
1908. 

L.  F.  H. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  G.  Becker,  June 
24,  1908. 

M.  W.— Watch  given  to  G.  Becker,  July  1,  1909. 

W.  Y. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  G.  Becker,  July  21, 
1903. 

J.  C. —  Watch  and  chain  given  to  Q.  Probasco,  charge 
nurse,  June  17,  1903. 

G.  C.  No.  8033 —  Had  gold  rings  and  brooch  when  ad- 
mitted, has  none  now  —  in  property  record  is  memo  "  ring 
given  to  Pangborn  (supervisor)  April  11,  1910." 

H.  B.  No.  8018  —  Had  gold  rings  and  earrings  when  ad- 
mitted —  these  delivered  without  explanation  to  W.  C.  Mc- 
Donald, receipt  No.  174. 

Many  instances  of  missing  property  and  defective  records  in 
both  the  medical  and  the  steward's  departments  have  been  un- 
covered at  this  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  forgotten  savings  bank  accounts,  securities 
of  various  kinds,  insurance  policies  and  other  property  of  con- 
vertible value  have  been  found.  These  include  dividend  checks 
and  promissory  notes  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  super- 
intendent with  a  request  to  refer  them  to  the  hospital's  collection 
attorney  for  action. 

Twenty-eight  accounts  were  shown  with  balances  in  excess  of 
$10  each,  to  the  credit  of  dead  or  discharged  patients,  none  of 
whom  had  paid  anything  for  maintenance  while  at  the  institu- 
tion. These  balances  amount  to  $817.28.  Five  hundred  and 
five  accounts  have  been  carried  forward  from  one  ledger  to  an- 
other since  1897,  without  further  attention  by  either  the  hospital 
administration  or  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 
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It  is  evident  that  these  amounts  in  excess  of  $10  should  either 
be  returned  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  inmates,  or  be  paid  into 
the  general  amusement  fund  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Disbursement*  of  Patients'  Cash 

Disbursements  of  patients'  cash  are  made  in  a  loose  and  un- 
businesslike manner.  For  this  purpose  a  slip  is  filled  out  by 
attendants  in  charge,  and  signed  by  a  physician  and  by  the 
attendant  who  receipts  for  either  the  sundry  articles  purchased 
for  the  inmates  or  for  the  money. 

Frequent  payment  of  patients'  funds  in  amounts  of  $1  to  $10 
and  upwards  are  made  to  supervisors  and  attendants  without  any 
explanation  by  them  of  the  purpose  of  the  disbursements  or  the 
use  of  the  funds  by  either  patient  or  employee.  It  is  clear  that 
these  funds  should  be  better  safeguarded,  and  that  all  funds, 
whether  contributed  either  by  the  relatives  or  by  the  committees  of 
patients  or  removed  from  the  patient,  should  be  received  and  dis- 
bursed through  the  hospital  books. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  small  unsuitable  Form  No.  595 
of  purchase  order  provided  for  this  institution  be  replaced  by  the 
larger  8x10  forms  which  are  in  use  at  other  hospitals;  and  that 
the  character  and  purpose  of  each  expenditure  be  expressly  stated 
and  approved,  before  tho  funds  of  any  patient  are  either  (1) 
handed  to  a  supervisor  or  hospital  attendant  to  be  disbursed  for 
use  of  an  inmate;  or  (2)  given  to  a  relative  or  correspondent; 
or  (3)  returned  to  the  patient 

Revenue  from  Beimbnraing  Patients 

Copies  of  the  regular  monthly  bills  and  statements  of  the  hos- 
pital covering  amounts  due,  as  shown  in  the  reimbursing  patients' 
ledger  April  1st,  were  mailed  to  the  committees  and  correspondents 
of  patients  on  April  14th  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy.  With  each  of  these  statements  was 
enclosed  a  request  that  the  amount  shown  as  due  be  verified  and 
returned  to  Binghamton,  Postoiiice  Box  851. 

The  results  of  this  verification  were  that  five  accounts  amount- 
ing to  $1,635.15  were  disputed ;  seventy-six  aggregating  $6,726.70 
were  acknowledged  correct;  ten  others  amounting  to  $13,367.55 
claimed  to  be  unable  to  pay,  although  no  questions  were  raised  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts.     No  acknowledgments  were 
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received  from  ninety-five  accounts,  amounting  to  $48,518.20.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  the  latter  are  uncollectible  nor 
that  all  those  acknowledged  as  correct  are  collectible. 

Following   is   the   classification   made   by    the   hospital   book- 
keepers: 

Total  Iteimbureing  Private 

Current  126    $43, 33ft  23      122    $43, 104  07      "~4  $282  Iff 

SuepenBe   60       26,01137         58       26,189  86  2  74151 

Total    186     $70, 247  80       180    $89, 273  93  6  $973  67 


Majority  of  Accounts  Ecceivable  Doubtful 

In  this  examination  the  ledger  accounts  were  carefully  scrutin- 
ized and  divided  into  good  accounts  $6,684.80  and  doubtful 
accounts  $63,562.80.  Among  the  doubtful  accounts  is  one  so 
classed  for  the  reason  that  payments  have  been  made  for  the  last 
five  months  only.  The  committee  of  this  patient,  however,  re- 
turned the  verification  statement  acknowledging  as  "  correct "  the 
old  balance.  In  this  and  similar  instances  the  accounts  must  be 
classed  as  doubtful  pending  definite  evidence  of  ability  to  pay. 

There  are  several  recent  instances  in  which  an  inmate,  when 
committed,  was  not  considered  as  a  reimbursing  patient,  but  was 
later  so  classified  upon  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  office.  Among  these  is  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
been  carried  a&  a  State  charge  until  October  1,  1913.  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1913,  a  citation  was  served  on  this  patient  in  the 
matter  of  proving  a  will.  This  notice  was  turned  over  to  the 
Attorney-General  who  replied  on  September  19,  1913,  directing 
the  superintendent  to  prepare  a  bill  against  the  estate  for  the 
amount  of  maintenance  due  from  the  time  the  incompetent  was 
received  at  the  institution  until  the  death  of  the  testator,  on  the 
ground  that  the  estate  was  liable. 

Tinder  these  instructions  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  executor 
under  the  will.  The  executor  has  replied  and  disclaims  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  estate,  but  no  further  correspondence 
was  found  in  the  hospital  files  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
further  effort  was  made  to  collect  the  amount  involved,  $3,942.90, 
until  this  examination.  The  attention  of  the  Attorney-General 
should  again  be  called  to  this  matter. 
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Another  instance  which  illustrates  the  lack  of  attention  and 
indifference  to  business  methods  is  an  account  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a  patient  owing  a  balance  of  $57.50.  The  com- 
mittee died  in  June,  1913,  and  his  executor  was  asked  for 
information  in  regard  to  this  claim.  This  letter  was  filed  with- 
out acknowledgment  or  reply.  If  the  hospital  has  a  legal  claim 
against  the  estate,  it  should  be  filed  and  verified  in  the  usual  way 
at  once. 

In  the  investigation  of  these  records  many  similar  instances 
were  uncovered. 

Non-Beimrrarsing  Patienti  Having  Cash  Property 

It  was  found  that  45  patients  have  cash  balances  varying  in 
amount  from  $25  to  $225,  and,  in  most  instances,  some  or  all  of 
these  may  make  some  return  to  the  State  for  their  care  and 
maintenance,  if  proper  investigation  is  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hospital  Commission.  Only  eight  of  this  number 
are  on  the  reimbursing  list. 

Without  an  exhaustive  analysis,  the  division  of  the  patients' 
cash  accounts  between  those  patients  now  in  the  institution  and 
those  who  have  died  or  been  discharged  can  be  approximated 
only.  The  clerks  in  the  steward's  office  have  classified  the  1,170 
accounts,  with  balance  of  from  $0.01  to  $223,  as  "  inmates  665," 
and  "  discharged  or  dead  505."  This  classification  is  incorrect 
in  many  particulars  and  the  list  of  505  dead  and  discharged 
patients  with  cash  property  amounting  in  all  to  $1,514.38,  will 
be  materially  increased  upon  further  investigation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  patients  with  cash  in  excess  of  $25  will  also  be  considerably 
changed. 

Negleoted  Bank  Books  of  Patienti 

Ten  savings  bank  books  were  found  in  property  envelopes,  the 
dates  of  last  entries  ranging  from  December  1,  1900,  to  November 
8,  1913.  The  total  amount  appearing  to  the  patients'  credit  was 
$863.20,  ranging  in  individual  amounts  from  $13.42  to  $230.68. 
No  attention  had  been  given  to  having  the  interest  written""up. 
This  would  amount  to  $134.05,  making  a  total  of  $997.25  due 
patients  from  banks,  bnt  not  appearing  on  the  hospital  books. 
Five  of  these  patients  therefore  have  cash  in  the  bank  in  excess 
of  $100. 
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Old  Bank  Balance  Dae  from  Binghamton  Trust  Company 

A  balance  of  $1,180.92  remains  unpaid  by  the  Binghamton 
Trust  Company  which  failed  in  1909  owing  the  institution 
$3,936.41.  Dividends  aggregating  70  per  cent,  were  distributed 
by  the  receiver  prior  to  January  1,  1911,  and  it  ia  learned  that  no 
additional  or  final  dividend  has  been  declared  since  that  date, 
but  that  there  are  further  assets  to  be  distributed,  when  the  liti- 
gation is  ended.  The  estate  of  the  trust  company  is  in  charge  of 
the  Liquidation  Bureau  of  the  State  Banting  Department,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  accounts  of  sundry  reimbursing 
patients  are  also  affected  by  this  bank  failure,  the  committees  re- 
porting that  funds  deposited  for  the  estates  will  not  be  available 
until  additional  dividends  are  declared. 

Merchandise  ledger  and  Stock  Accounts 

The  present  system  of  handling  the  merchandise  through  the 
storehouse  is  crude,  and  not  properly  designed  to  handle  the  sup- 
plies. 

Most  of  the  stock  is  not  properly  located,  articles  of  the  same 
kind  being  scattered  through  die  storehouse  in  several  different 
places,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  keep  track  of  the  stock, 
by  bin  cards,  or  some  other  convenient  method. 

The  merchandise  ledgers  purport  to  show  the  stock  as  being 
in  agreement  with  a  physical  inventory  in  nearly  all  of  the  items  of 
stock  carried. 

In  order  to  test  this,  an  actual  count  was  made  of  a  few  items 
as  of  April  9th,  and  the  stock  was  found  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  stock  records. 

The  daily  outgoing  orders  for  food  supplies  to  the  various 
kitchens  and  officials'  residences  are  issued,  it  appears,  not  for 
actual  requirements,  but  for  standard  or  fixed  quantities.  Orders 
should  not  be  issued  for  any  supplies  in  excess  of  actual  needs. 

The  storehouse  should  be  rearranged,  bins  and  bin  cards  intro- 
duced, and  the  stock  assigned  to  certain  groupings. 

The  daily  orders  on  storekeepers  should  be  numbered  in  dupli- 
cate or  triplicate  as  required. 

The  storekeeper  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  stock  in  order  to  economize  space  and  time.  No 
doubt,  with  the  aid  of  an  experienced  storeman  for  a  week  or  two 
he  wmld  be  instructed  in  line  with  these  suggestions  and  be  able 
to  carry  them  out. 
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Two  merchandise  ledgers  are  kept,  one  for  food  supplies,  the 
other  for  all  other  stores  and  supplies.  Receipts  are  posted  daily 
from  the  storekeepers'  reports.  Issues  are  summarized  (on  mem- 
orandum form)  daily  from  the  requisitions  and  the  totals  of  each 
class  of  goods  posted.  There  is  no  check  upon  nor  proof  of  the 
summarized  total. 

Receiving  Supplies 

All  goods  are  received  by  the  storekeeper,  and  a  daily  report  of 
goods  received  is  made  in  duplicate.  The  original  copy  is  sent  to 
steward's  office  and  duplicate  retained  in  book. 

Record  of  incoming  private  packages  is  made  out  in  duplicate, 
the  original  going  to  steward's  office  and  duplicate  being  retained 
by  storekeeper  bound  in  book.  The  original  form  is  signed  by  each 
receiver  as  packages  are  delivered. 

Record  of  outgoing  shipments  is  made  in  duplicate,  the  original 
going  to  steward's  office,  the  duplicate  being  retained  in  book. 

The  storekeeper  does  not  see  the  invoices  of  goods  received. 
Invoices  are  checked  by  the  clerks  in  the  steward's  office  from  the 
above  reports  of  storekeeper. 

Delivery  of  Supplies 

Requisitions  for  food  supplies  are  made  out  daily  by  the  head 
chef  in  duplicate  and  are  presumed  to  be  approved  by  the  steward 
before  being  sent  to  the  storekeeper  who  issues  the  goods.  The 
various  cooks  sign  these  requisitions  in  duplicate  upon  receipt  of 
goods.  Duplicate  is  retained  by  storekeeper  and  the  original  is 
sent  to  the  steward's  office. 

Requisitions  for  miscellaneous  goods  are  made  out  on  the  above 
(form  4)  by  charge  nurses  or  supervisors,  and  are  signed  by  ward 
physicians,  and  approved  by  superintendent  or  steward  or  both. 

Approvals  of  matron,  supervisors,  superintendent  and  steward 
are  by  means  of  facsimile  signatures  imprinted  with  rubber  stamps. 

Defects  in  the  System  of  Regulation 

Inspection  of  the  storekeeper's  requisitions  disclosed  that  they 
are  largely  made  up  from  a  table  used  by  the  chef  and  not  pre- 
pared by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  kitchens.  Supplies  are 
issued  in  regular  quantities  for  regular  periods  without  regard 
to  daily  requirements,  which  in  every  household  under  ordinary 
conditions  must  vary  from  day  to  day.     There  is  no  question  but 
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that  the  wasteful  and  careless  handling  of  food  supplies  ia  largely 
attributable  to  the  preparation  of  all  requisitions  by  the  hospital 
ehef  (in  charge  of  all  kitchens)  in  bis  office. 

The  food  supplies  requisitioned  by  the  chef  are  filled  by  the 
storekeeper  and  receipted  for  by  the  kitchen  help  without  any 
change  of  either  items  or  quantities  all  through  the  year.  It  is 
apparent  that  neither  quantities  nor  items  are  being  accurately 
weighed  or  counted.  Jn  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  storehouse 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  all  items  in  stock  every  day  in  the 
year,  or  even  in  the  exact  quantities  asked  for.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained that  where  items  on  requisitions  are  temporarily  out  of 
stock  or  insufficient  in  quantity  to  fill  requisitions,  the  requisitions 
are  left  unchanged  and  the  unfilled  portion  is  supposed  to  be  filled 
at  some  future  time  when  the  stock  is  replenished,  without  an 
order. 

The  opportunity  for  fraud  and  extravagance  which  is  possible 
under  these  methods  should  be  recognized  and  the  system  of  pre- 
paring and  fulfilling  food  requisitions  changed. 

The  use  of  rubber  stamps  for  approving  all  orders  and  requisi- 
tions has  been  mentioned.  In  exceptional  instances  only,  do  any 
papers  bear  the  written  approval  of  the  steward  (or  other  of- 
ficial), but  are  rubber  stamped  with  his  signature.  The  use  of 
this  signature  stamp  indicates  that  but  few  of  these  requisitions 
receive  more  than  an  indifferent  inspection  by  the  officers.  Aside 
from  the  stamped  signature  of  steward,  there  appears  upon  them 
a  small  "  C  "  in  pencil  to  identify  tbem  as  having  passed  the  in- 
spection of  the  chef  by  whom  they  have  been  prepared.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  kitchen  employee  to  whom  the  supplies  are  delivered 
is  also  written  on  the  requisition. 

The  requisition  form  provides  three  columns,  captioned,  "  quan- 
tity asked  for,"  "  quantity  issued,"  "  quantity  received,"  indicating 
that  each  column  shall  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  an  employee,  the 
first  by  the  one  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  the  second  by  the  store- 
keeper, and  the  third  by  the  receiving  employee,  and  that  before 
action  is  taken  by  the  storekeeper  on  column  one,  the  requisitions 
as  a  whole  shall  be  approved  by  the  general  hospital  chef  and  by 
the  steward.  As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  procedure  is  not  fol- 
lowed. 

Farm  Accounting: 

The  so  called  "balance  sheet  "  transmitted  to  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  for  September  30,  1913,  showed  a  profit  on  operation 
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of  the  farm  of  $20,578.29.  From  this  there  should  be  deducted 
$4,668  for  wages  and  maintenance  of  seven  employees,  which 
had  not  been  charged.  This  would  reduce  the  profit  to  $15,910.29. 
Assuming  that  the  investment  in  the  farm  is  $150,000,  interest  at 
5  per  cent.,  if  calculated  as  part  of  the  cost,  would  require  an- 
other deduction  of  $7,500,  which  would  reduce  the  profit  to 
$8,410.29. 

Hospital  Industries 

Materials  for  industries  are  received  by  the  storekeeper.  As 
material  is  required  by  the  industries,  requisitions  are  prepared, 
and  when  approved  by  the  steward,  the  material  is  issued  by  store- 
keeper. 

Each  kind  of  material  is  given  a  job  ticket  and  number  and  this 
job  number  is  also  noted  on  each  requisition.  Once  each  week 
the  manufactured  goods  are  sent  to  storekeeper  and  a  report  of 
same  is  sent  to  steward's  office  by  the  shop  foreman.  The  store- 
keeper also  sends  a  weekly  report  of  goods  received  from  the 
various  industries.  The  goods  issued  and  received  as  above  are 
posted  to  merchandise  ledger. 

The  work-in-progress  ledger  is  kept  in  the  steward's  office.  An 
account  is  opened  with  each  job  number.  The  job  number,  ma- 
terials and  date  are  posted  from  requisitions  turned  in  by  the 
storekeeper  and  the  articles  produced  are  posted  from  the  weekly 
reports  of  foreman  and  storekeeper. 

Job  tickets  are  kept  until  the  job  is  completed  when  they  are 
turned  into  steward's  office  with  the  amount  of  the  waste  of  ma- 
terial noted  on  back.  The  waste  is  then  posted  to  the  job  number 
in  the  ledger  and  the  job  marked  "  closed." 

No  physical  inventory  is  taken  in  connection  with  shop  opera- 
tions and  the  quantities  and  items  of  manufactured  articles  as  re- 
ported by  the  foreman  are  accepted  without  question  at  the  stew- 
ard's office.  No  record  is  available  of  the  number  of  patients  em- 
ployed in  the  shoe  and  mattress  shops.  The  analysis  of  the 
payroll  in  section  No.  8  and  the  number  of  patients  found  at  work' 
at  time  of  our  inspection,  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  rough  cost 
estimate,  but  these  cannot  be  considered  as  an  accurate  basis  for 
computing  yearly  average  for  total  costs.  Without  a  competitive 
price  basis  no  satisfactory  valuation  can  be  placed  upon  the  man- 
ufactured product. 
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Cost  of  Maintaining  Superintendent 
Computation  or  Cost  of  Superinttudbnt's  Maintenance  (Salary  Not 
Ixoludb) 

Tear  ending 
September 
Item  30,  IMS  Total 

Meeta  and  provisions $777   16 

Farinaceous  food*  78  38 

Dry  groceriea 1ST  98 

Finite  and  vegetables 192  84 

31.206  33 

Wagee: 

Housekeeper 9468  00 

Cook 420  00 

Waitress   240  00 

Chauffeur  720  00 

Maintenance,  chauffeur   162  00 

2, 040  00 

Fuel,  cooking  coal,  12  tons,  at  «6 .25 $03  00 

Heat,  steam,  estimated 110  00 

Laundry   service,  household 200  00 

Light    ( estimated ),  $7   monthly ....  .' 8400 

Ice  and  water  (estimated) 00  00 

Interest  on  (15,000  investment,  at  5  per  eent 760  00 

1,338  00 


For  the  current  year  the  cost  is  computed  as  (4,700. 

Additional  Cost  of  Maintaining  Superintendent's  Help 

For  provisions  and  stores  the  average  per  capita  coat  at  this  hos- 
pital is  $65.38.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  superintendent's  table 
including  the  family  and  servants  is  $134.04. 

Medical  Records  Hot  Properly  Kept 

The  examiners  criticise  the  medical  records  of  this  institution 
and  call  particular  attention  to  the  lack  of  signed  reports  of  any 
character.  The  records  consist  of  loose  leaf  typewritten  sheets, 
sometimes  initialed  by  an  attendant  or  ward  employee,  but  always 
stamped  with  a  facsimile  signature  of  the  physician  in  charge. 
These  case  records  are  presumably  dictated  to  one  of  the  several 
stenographers,  who  have  in  their  possession  the  rubber  stamp  sig- 
natures of  all  the  physicians  in  the  institution  and  place  the  same 
upon  the  typewritten  sheet.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the  ex- 
aminers could  determine  the  accurcay  of  these  records,  whether  the 
physician's  reports  were  correctly  written  from  dictation  (if  dic- 
tated) or  whether  the  physician  had  ever  seen  them. 
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Ample  opportunity  is  afForded  to  substitute  or  change  any  of 
these  records  by  the  employees  either  in  the  wards  or  office.  The 
records  are  loose  leaf  form  and  are  unidentified  by  number.  Some 
of  the  sheets  are  mutilated  and  the  Case  Books  are  not  indexed. 
The  whole  system  need  reorganizing. 

The  following  instances  taken  at  random  may  be  cited: 

Case  Book  114.  Patient  admitted  February  i,  1903,  is  not  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital,  but  the  incomplete  record  contains  no  entry 
either  of  death  or  discharge. 

Case  Book  176.  Ward  notes  were  missing  and  afterward  found 
to  have  been  filed  under  another  patient's  name.  These  papers 
were  not  indexed  and  had  no  identifying  number. 

Case  Book  100.  Patient,  age  28,  admitted  March  16,  1902.  On 
July  27,  1902,  a  ward  report  shows  patient  "  in  a  very  low  state." 
No  further  record  follows,  and  there  is  no  final  record  of  either 
death  or  discharge. 

Case  Book  156.  Ward  admission  sheet  missing,  found  filed 
under  another  patient's  name. 

Special  Report  on  Milk  and  Cream 

Requisitions  for  the  daily  distribution  of  milk  are  prepared  and 
initialed  by  the  chef  and  are  approved  with  the  rubber  stamp  signa- 
ture of  the  steward.  The  requisitions  for  all  kitchens,  residences, 
etc.,  for  the  day  are  made  up  on  one  form  (No.  1106). 

Cream  does  not  appear  on  the  requisitions,  but  investigation  dis- 
closed that  cream  is  issued  daily  to  the  superintendent,  steward, 
staff,  second  assistant  physician  and  employees  dining  at  the  center 
dining-room,  as  follows: 

Unskimmed  Cnara  IhuhI  as 

Daily,  iasued  to  Milk  — qta  quarts      "  Milk  "— qte 

Superintendent   3  1  4 

Staff    10  2  12 

Steward iy2  y2  2 

Glenview  (2d  asst.) 8  1  9 

Center  dining-room    *  9  1  10 


As  far  as  can  be  determined,  this  represents  all  the  issues  oi 
cream  (as  milk).  About  250  quarts  of  milk  are  run  through  a 
separator  in  the  milk  house  each  day,  from  which  about  ten 
pounds  of  fresh  butter  is  made,  and  this  butter  distributed  to  the 
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above  officials,  etc,  in  the  proportions  noted.  This  butter,  how- 
ever, rarely  appears  on  requisitions,  the  explanation  being  it  was 
"  included  in  the  milk  issues." 

Inquiry  disclosed  that  approximately  200  quarts  of  milk  had 
been  sent  from  July  to  October,  1913,  to  the  Clover  Hill  creamery 
of  Binghamton  to  be  made  into  butter.  No  records  could  be  found 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  sent  out  nor  the  butter  received  in  ex- 
change, nor  where  the  butter  had  been  used. 

The  dishonesty  that  covered  up,  in  milk  issues,  the  cream  for 
butter-making  and  for  the  tables  of  officers  has  influenced  the 
farm  and  storehouse  records  of  the  dairy  products  of  1913.  The 
sending  of  milk  to  the  creamery  as  above  was  discontinued  last 
fall. 

The  hospital  dairy  does  not  supply  sufficient  milk  at  certain 
times  af  the  year,  and  milk  to  make  up  the  deficiency  is  purchased 
from  neighboring  farmers.  A  record  was  found  of  "  excess  miik  " 
sold  to  the  Hall  Ice  Cream  Company  of  Binghamton  in  1913. 
These  sales  did  not  go  through  the  institution  books,  and  the  stew- 
ard states  that  the  money  received  was  paid  over  to  two  farmers 
who  supplied  the  milk.  The  hospital  stood  the  expense  of  deliver- 
ing this  milk  to  the  ice  cream  company. 

The  quantities  of  milk  sold  to  the  George  E.  Hall  Ice  Cream 
Company,  Binghamton,  during  the  summer  of  1913  were:  May 
12th  to  31st,  2,400  quarts;  June  1st  to  30th,  3,560  quarts;  July 
1st  to  22d,  2,520  quarts.  Total,  8,480  quarts  at  3  cents,  $254.40. 
This  money,  instead  of  being  informally  refunded,  should  have 
been  entered  as  "  sales  "  and  transmitted  to  the  State  Comptroller, 

Delivery  of  Cream  Concealed 

Milk  is  delivered  twice  daily  to  the  milk  room  in  the  refriger- 
ated storehouse.  In  a  small  room  adjoining  was  found  a  cream 
separator  and  chum,  and  a  searching  investigation  brought  out 
the  issues  of  cream  and  butter  to  the  hospital  officials,  which  had 
been  concealed.  All  knowledge  of  cream  and  butter  issues  was 
denied  at  the  steward's  office,  and  also,  at  first,  by  both  storekeeper 
and  chef.  When  finally  pinned  down  to  facts  by  close  questioning 
on  April  29th,  they  acknowledged  they  had  taken  cream  from  the 
patients'  milk  ration  but  that  the  practice  had  been  discontinued 
"  some  weeks  ago."  They  finally  retracted  this  statement  when  it 
was  shown  to  be  false  by  analyzing  the  milk  issue  of  that  dav 
(April  29th). 
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Cream  was  taken  from  251  quarts  of  milk  and  the  cream  from 
approximately  twenty-five  or  thirty  quarts  was  delivered  that  day 
to  the  officials  as  "  milk  "  and  the  balance  had  been  made  into 
butter.  The  butter  could  not  be  found  or  traced.  The  chef  stated 
that  it  bad  been  "  sent  to  superintendent,"  but  the  storekeeper 
disagreed  and  stated  it  had  been  sent  "  to  all  kitchens." 

Before  he  was  aware  of  the  import  of  the  inquiry,  and  while 
explaining  the  use  of  the  separator,  the  storekeeper  stated  that  the 
"entire  milk  ration  for  the  .day ,"  with  the  exception  of  several 
cans  for  the  officials,  was  put  through  the  separator,  and  that 
cream  (amount  not  stated)  was  put  aside  for  officials,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  cream  was  then  poured  back  into  the  milk  to 
be  used  by  other  employees,  and  the  balance  of  the  cream  made 
into  butter. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  there  was  left  only  skimmed  milk 
for  all  the  patients.  This  condition  was  stated  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued "  some  time  ago." 

The  fact  remains  that  out  of  a  daily  milk  ration  on  April  29th 
of  1,651  quarts,  the  milk  for  the  patients  in  the  three  largest 
buildings,  1,143  quarts,  was  not  full  milk  and  included  251  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk,  the  cream  from  which  was  removed  for  the 
officials.  The  milk  thus  affected  includes  from  16%  per  cent,  to 
24  per  cent,  of  the  issues. 

Substantially  the  same  statement  of  facts  was  established,  under 
oath,  at  a  public  hearing  held  at  Binghamton  State  Hospital  July 
11, 1914. 

Maintenance  from  "  Special  Funds  " 

There  is  an  apparent  erroneous  classification  made  by  the  hos- 
pital authorities  of  expenditures  under  the  term  "  extraordinary 
repairs."  There  was  approved  and  disbursed  during  the  seventeen 
months  ending  February  28,  1914,  against  estimates  allowed  by 
the  Hospital  Commission  and  classified  as  "  extraordinary  repairs," 
the  sum  of  $32,165.59.  Of  this  amount  $25,235.06  was 
expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  expenditures  are  for  maintenance 
and  new  improvements  and  properly  included  in  the  maintenance 
cost  would  increase  by  approximately  $10  the  per  capita  cost  per 
patient. 

Included  in  the  above  amount  for  the  seventeen  months  are  the 
wages  of  mechanics,  amounting  of  $4,416.66.     These  mechanics 
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are  employed  "  temporarily,"  but  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the  aame 
classification  as  regular  employees  who  are  on  the  payrolls,  and  also 
receive  maintenance.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  there  is  not 
sufficient  work  for  the  mechanics  permanently  employed  at  the  in- 
stitution, and  therefore  the  necessity  for  this  additional  help  is  not 
apparent,  unless  the  well-paid  regular  mechanical  and  building 
employees  of  the  hospital  are  not  competent  to  be  employed  on 
"  extraordinary  repairs." 

The  vouchers  for  these  expenditures  from  "  Special  Funds  " 
which  were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-1913,  have  been 
tabulated,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Cli*rifi  cation  Suppliw  wd 

(t.ometud!  Labor  Contract  Total 

New  equipment  81,975  «2    823,632  23    920,  507  85 

Maintenance  item* 1,214  90         2, 596  8R         3,811  78 

Extraordinary  repairs 1, 245  00        2,  369  54         3, 614  54 

Total    $4, 435  52     $26, 498  65     932. 934  17 


The  investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  nearly  seven-eighths 
of  the  disbursements  charged  to  "  extraordinary  repairs  "  were 
for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  the  betterment  of  existing 
buildings.  These  equipments  ranged  from  office  files  to  a  motor 
truck. 

With  reference  to  the  new  building,  "Broadmoor,"  ample  and 
sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  for  its  erection  and  equipment, 
and  included  enough  for  a  heating  system  and  general  hospital 
ward  equipment.  Notwithstanding  this  there  were  taken  from  the 
appropriation  for  "  extraordinary  repairs,"  items  for  wardrobe, 
hospital  ward  equipment  and  heating  system. 

The  purchase  of  the  Hayes  farm  is  another  illustration  of  hos- 
pital extravagance.  The  payment  of  $7,000  for  land  and  $1,000 
for  fencing  was  but  the  entering  wedge  for  constantly  increasing 
expense.  The  sum  of  $7,000  was  originally  requested  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  many 
fine  projects  of  farming,  such  as  supplying  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  patients  (fresh  vegetables  are  not  found  on  patients'  dietaries), 
and  a  place  where  patients  would  find  healthful  employment,  etc. 
As  soon  as  the  farm  was  purchased  requests  were  at  once  made 
for  additional  funds,  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks  such 
as  "  The  farm  is  useless  without  proper  equipment  and  improve- 
ments."  These  expenditures  benefit  only  a  dozen  patients  and  an 
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equal  number  of  attendants.    The  object  of  the  expenditure  ap- 
pears of  questionable  utility. 

The  Extraordinary  Nature  of  "  Extraordinary  Sepairt " 

Items  deemed  improperly  charged  to  "extraordinary  repairs" 
appropriation  are  farm  fencing,  coal  trestle  railing,  office  files, 
letter  press,  teams  and  wagons,  addition  to  the  blacksmith  shop, 
applying  concrete  to  farm  cottage  cellars  and  floors,  laboratory 
equipment,  picture  booth,  medicine  chests,  blowers,  pumps,  adver- 
tising, screens,  scales,  and  similar  articles. 

Furniture  purchased  from  "extraordinary  repairs"  included 
bedroom  suite,  carpet  for  the  steward's  cottage  and  lumber  for  the 
flooring,  $267.63;  for  the  first  assistant  physician's  quarters: 
lighting,  fixtures,  choirs,  wash  stands,  chiffonniers,  wall  paper, 
$183.14.  These  expenditures  were  made  after  the  appropriation 
for  the  equipment  was  expended,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
these  quarters  were  completely  equipped.  There  was  expended 
$458.33  to  repair  gutters  in  the  Assembly  Hall  and  $265.95  for 
the  "  Woodlawn  "  building  gutters.  Both  of  these  buildings  are 
of  recent  construction.  There  was  expended  to  repair  windows  and 
doors,  in  addition  to  the  labor  and  material  appropriation  for 
same  under  "  maintenance,"  the  sum  of  $1,503.71.  Steward's 
bonds,  and  some  lighting  fixtures  were  also  paid  for  from  these 
funds,  as  was  also  2,000  yards  of  unbleached  muslin  at  11%  cents 
per  yard. 

There  were  but  three  items  properly  charged  under  "  extraordi- 
nary repairs,"  and  of  these  one  item  of  $883.10  was  for  repairs 
to  filtration  plant. 

Private  Enterprises  on  State  Property 

The  examiners  of  this  department,  during  their  physical  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  this  hospital,  ascertained 
that  there  are  four  candy  and  tobacco  stores  operated  on  State 
property,  at  this  institution,  three  kept  by  individual  employees, 
and  one  by  the  "  Employees'  Club."  There  are  also  two  barbers 
who  have  been  given  quarters  to  conduct  their  business  for  their 
individual  profit. 

Although,  when  on  inspection  tours,  the  examiners  repeatedly 
requested  the  hospital  physicians  or  employees  acting  as  guides 
to  throw  open  for  inspection  all  rooms  not  occupied  as  living 
quarters,  none  voluntarily  opened  the  particular  doors  behind 
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which  were  concealed  the  private  business  enterprises  before  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  examination  that 
one  of  the  stores  was  accidentally  discovered  and  immediately  a 
demand  was  made  that  the  steward  furnish  the  location  of  all 
similarly  used  rooms.  The  investigation  disclosed  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  A  room  in  the  main  building,  behind  locked  doors,  fully 
equipped  as  a  barber  shop,  together  with  a  candy  and  tobacco  shop, 
with  candy,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  on  sale.  This  room  is  operated 
by  the  barber  who  is  paid  a  salary  and  is  furnished  maintenance 
by  the  State.  He  acknowledged  that  the  receipts  from  the  barber 
shop  were  retained  by  himself,  in  addition  to  his  salary  and  main- 
tenance. He  denied,  however,  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  sale 
of  tobacco  and  candy;  these  he  claimed  were  exclusively  owned 
by  one  of  his  assistants,  a  patient,  and  that  he  acted  only  as  clerk, 
without  pay,  to  the  patient.  All  other  employees  interviewed  by 
the  examiners  stated  that  the  barber  was  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  store. 

2.  Two  rooms  used  for  private  profit  were  found  behind  locked 
doors  in  the  "  North  "  building,  one  a  barber  shop  and  the  other 
a  candy  and  tobacco  store.  One  of  the  charge  nurses  was  in- 
terested in  the  store. 

3.  Two  supervisors  use  a  room  in  the  "  Broadmoor  "  building 
as  a  tobacco  store  although  the  steward  claims  he  purchases  all 
the  tobacco  supplied  for  the  patients  at  wholesale  and  that  the 
sales  to  the  patients  are  at  wholesale  prices.  The  inmates  of  this 
and  other  buildings  were  found  to  be  making  purchases  of  tobacco 
from  the  store  operated  by. the  supervisors. 

These  barbers  and  attendants  are  receiving  pay  and  mainte- 
nance from  the  State  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  patients.  Their 
time  is  taken  up  with  the  operation  of  the  above  described  enter- 
prises, the  up-keep  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  State.  The  barbers 
have  assigned  to  them  the  services  of  patients  and  attendants  to 
shave  and  cut  the  hair  of  inmates  and  spend  their  own  time  in 
barbering  employees  for  which  they  charge  regular  rates.  A  bar- 
ber was  observed  shaving  an  employee  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon behind  locked  doors.  Upon  being  questioned,  he  stated  that 
all  employees  paid  him,  except  the  superintendent,  who  usually 
gave  him  a  Christmas  present. 
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Still  another  store  was  found  in  the  basement  of  the  amusement 
hall,  operated  for  the  profit  of  the  "  Employees'  Club."  This  was 
an  up-to-date  confectionery  and  tobacco  store,  selling  to  employees 
and  inmates. 

The  furtive  manner  in  which  the  three  private  stores  are  con- 
ducted, and  the  obvious  unwillingness  of  the  hospital  authorities 
to  have  these  stores  seen  by  the  examiners  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  invite  criticism.  It  is  plain  that  the 
hospital  authorities  know  that  the  wants  of  the  patients  for  addi- 
tional luxuries  should  be  supplied,  within  proper  limits.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  charge  nurses  and  other  employees  should  not 
be  permitted  to  solicit  the  custom  of  patients,  nor  to  profit  by  this 
means.  No  favoritism  of  this  kind  should  'be  tolerated.  Instead, 
the  State  should  furnish  such  supplies  at  cost,  as  is  done  in  the 
State  prisons. 

Hearing  on  Food  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

As  a  result  of  a  report  made  by  two  federal  inspectors  on  an  in- 
spection made  by  them  of  the  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  on  re- 
quest from  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  a  public  hearing  was 
conducted  at  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital,  beginning  July  10, 
1914,  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission.  The  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  was  represented  at  the  bearing. 

The  reports  criticised  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  meat 
cutting  room  and  in  the  refrigerating  room  on  March  10,  1914. 
A  second  examination  was  made  on  March  17th. 

The  federal  meat  inspectors  declared  that  300  lbs.  of  decom- 
posed cooked  meat  was  found  and  ordered  destroyed;  meat  tubs 
were  found  unclean ;  all  the  meat  inspected  was  below  specifi- 
cations ;  bull  beef  and  cow  meat  being  found  instead  of  steer  beef, 
and  that  18  carcasses  of  fresh  killed  hogs  had  not  been  properly 
cleaned. 

The  inspectors  stated  that  the  examination  of  one  carcass  showed 
that  a  cervical  gland  contained  tubercular  nodules;  that  he  recom- 
mended the  head  of  this  carcass  to  be  destroyed  and  that  a  vet- 
erinarian should  be  called  in  at  once  to  examine  the  rest  of  the 
carcass.  On  the  second  visit  the  inspector  Btated  that  an  over- 
powering stench  permeated  the  air  in  the  storehouse  and  the  odor 
arose  from  several  barrels  of  sauerkraut  in  the  cellar;  that  the 
lard  rendered  in  the  basement  would  be  contaminated  from  the 
odor  from  the  sauerkraut  and  that  the  lard  kettles  had  never  been 
cleaned  on  the  outside. 
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The  federal  inspector  who  examined  the  eggs  stated  that  he  had 
found  the  eggs  to  be  about  the  best  that  were  found  to  be  at  any 
institution.  On  the  second  inspection  he  found  a  number  that 
were  "  unfit  for  food." 

In  rebuttal  the  hospital  placed  on  the  witness  stand  a  United 
States  inspector  stationed  at  Binghamton,  who  was  summoned  by 
the  steward  Boon  after  the  examination  had  been  completed  by  the 
visiting  federal  inspectors  on  March  10th.  The  local  United  States 
inspector  said  that  he  had  examined  some  meat  in  tube  and  called 
it  wholesome;  that  it  was  not  decayed.  He  could  not  say  these 
were  the  tuba  that  were  condemned  by  the  previous  witness.  The 
witness  denied  that  the  floor  of  the  cooler  was  dirty,  but  said  he 
had  taken  no  particular  notice  of  it  on  that  day ;  he  also  said  there 
were  other  tubs  in  the  cooler,  but  he  only  made  an  inspection  of 
those  he  was  asked  to  look  at.  He  said  he  observed  no  odor  of 
putrid  food  or  sauerkraut.  He  admitted  that  the  meat  he  had  ex- 
amined in  the  tubs  was  not  in  the  refrigerating  room  when  he  ar- 
rived, but  it  was  out  in  the  meat  cutting  room.  This  United 
States  inspector  was  not  asked  to  look  at  the  pork  criticised  by  the 
previous  inspectors,  but  he  was  merely  requested  to  examine  tie 
meat  in  certain  tubs. 

This  witness  stated  that  had  met  a  Doctor  Axtell,  a  veter- 
inarian, at  the  time  he  was  inspecting  this  meat,  who  agreed  that 
the  meat  in  the  tubs  was  wholesome. 

The  Binghamton  United  States  meat  inspector  was  questioned 
about  an  examination  he  made  on  April  3d,  of  another  shipment 
of  beef  at  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital.  He  admitted  that 
some  of  this  meat  was  "  mouldy  "  but  declared,  nevertheless,  that 
it  was  "  all,  all  right,"  and  was  not  unfit  for  food.  It  appeared 
that  this  meat  had-  been  rejected  by  the  steward  and  that  Armour 
&  Co.  had  protested  about  the  rejection  to  the  Purchasing  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Hospital  Commission.  The  witness  maintained 
that  this  meat  was  fit  for  food  after  it  was  "  trimmed." 

Dr.  Percy  J.  Axtell,  a  local  veterinarian,  was  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  hospital.  He  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the  steward  on 
March  10th  to  go  out  to  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  and  his 
opinion  had  been  asked  about  some  cooked  meat  in  tubs. 

He  stated  that  it  "  looked  dark  with  particles  of  tallow  on  it  " 
and  that  he  had  remarked  that  it  did  not  look  good,  and  that  he 
had  then  smelled  of  it  and  that  it  tasted  good  and  wholesome.  He 
said  he  had  smelled  no  sauerkraut.  He  declared  that  he  had  found 
only  three  or  four  tubs  of  cooked  meat  whereas  the  inspectors  testi- 
fied there  were  seven  or  eight  tube  at  the  time  of  their  inspection. 
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This  veterinarian  had  gone  through  the  same  places  as  the 
federal  inspectors  and  lie  had  not  observed  any  great  amount  of 
dirt  or  odors  or  any  unsanitary  conditions.  He  stated  that  he  also 
examined  the  pigs  which  the  federal  inspectors  recommended 
should  be  examined  by  a  veterinarian.  He  said  he  found  one  pig 
that  had  generalized  tuberculosis  and  advised  that  two  other  pigB 
be  destroyed.  He  advised  that  a  bacteriologist  should  examine  the 
specimens  from  these  animals  in  order  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 
He  said  that  the  carcasses  were  properly  cleaned  and  that  there 
was  not  any  black  "  slimy  dirt  "  on  them,  but  added  that  some  of 
the  pigs  were  spotted  pigs  and  that  the  pigment  could  be  scraped 
off. 

On  a  subsequent  examination,  the  veterinarian  testified  he  had 
found  another  pig  that  had  indications  of  generalized  tuberculosis. 
He  said  that  such  animals,  in  his  judgment,  were  not  fit  for  human 
food. 

All  this  testimony  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  hospital, 
without  objection. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  was  then  brought  into  the  case.  The  super- 
intendent's letter  in  attempting  to  disprove  the  statements  made 
in  the  report  of  the  federal  inspectors  had  declared  that  "  the  pigs 
had  been  examined  by  one  of  the  physicians,  and  Dr.  Axtell,  a 
veterinarian,  and  that  in  their  judgment  the  pork  was  not  unfit  for 
food  and  it  was  accordingly  served." 

This  letter  was  referred  to  during  the  hearing  in  regard  to  the 
condemned  tubercular  pig  which  had  been  condemned  first  by  the 
United  States  federal  inspector  and  then  by  the  veterinarian 
called  in  by  the  hospital  to  prove  that  the  condemned  pork  had 
actually  been  used  for  food  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  hospital 
authorities. 

On  the  following  day  Dr.  Axtell,  the  veterinarian,  was  recalled. 
He  stated  that  he  wished  to  change  his  testimony;  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  made  a  mistake,  that  he  had  mixed  his  dates  and 
could  not  tell  positively  that  he  had  found  any  tubercular  pigs 
on  March  10th.  This  change  in  testimony  could  not  be  char- 
acterized as  anything  less  than  astonishing,  because  the  hospital 
authorities  bad  admitted  it  without  protest  originally  and  had 
not  objected  to  it  until  it  was  shown  they  were  on  record  as 
having  served  the  pigs  for  food. 

When  questioned  about  his  change  of  mind  the  veterinarian 
stated  that  he  had  met  employees  of  the  hospital  who  had  told 
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him  be  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his  testimony  and  he  was  there- 
fore correcting  his  testimony  to  agree  with  what  the  employees 
of  the  hospital  had  told  him.  "  I  thought  I  was  right  yesterday," 
said  Dr.  Axtell,  "  but  now  I  find  I  am  wrong,  I  think  the  chemist 
and  butcher  are  correct  in  their  statement." 

A  visitor  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Charles  E. 
Lee,  of  Binghamton,  stated  that  he  had  visited  the  hospital  for 
the  past  twelve  years  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and  that  he  had 
considered  himself  "  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people  of  the 
State." 

He  said  he  "  might  telephone "  before  going  to  the  hospital 
that  he  would  be  up  and  that  the  general  conditions  he  found  on 
his  arrival  were  good. 

"  I  have  on  every  visit  been  struck  with  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  the  whole  institution  and  the  marvel  to  me  was  that  such 
good  food  and  so  well  served  could  be  afforded  for  the  prices  they 
were  not  allowed  to  exceed." 

He  never  noticed  any  dirt  or  anything  to  complain  of.  On 
cross-examination,  this  visitor  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation said  he  had  never  found  any  cockroaches  in  the  kitchen 
or  closets,  but  that  he  had  never  pulled  open  any  drawers  or 
receptacles  where  food  was  kept.  He  said  that  he  had  eaten  at 
the  institution  in  twelve  years  "  say  seven  or  eight  times  "  and 
described  a  meal  he  had  there  consisting  of  bread,  meat  and  pota- 
toes, milk,  good  butter,  good  coffee  and  good  tea.  "  I  suppose  I 
partook  of  the  milk  that  was  served  to  the  patients." 

He  said  that  the  milk  was  good,  "  as  good  as  I  get  at  home  or 
at  public  tables,"  and  explained  "I  am  pretty  sure  all  the  milk 
I  get  at  home  is  skimmed"  but  the  "  milk  on  the  patients'  tables 
had  no  appearance  of  being  skimmed," 

In  twelve  years.  Mr.  Lee  stated  he  had  not  heard  any  reflection 
on  the  way  the  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  but  had 
"  heard  many  compliments."  He  admitted  that  he  had  "  seen 
something  in  the  newspapers "  regarding  investigations  of  the 
treatment  of  patients  in  the  hospital.  He  had  never  heard  any 
complaints  from  the  patients  in  regard  to  the  food. 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  made  any  investigation  of  the  case  of 
the  recently  deceased  patient  whose  widow  charged  that  he  had 
died  as  a  result  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  an  attendant 
and  whose  death  was  the  cause  of  a  coroner's  investigation.  He 
said  he  had  made  no  investigation  of  that  case  but  had  "  followed 
it  in  the  newspapers."  He  stated  that  he  had  not  investigated 
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any  accident  or  suicides,  two  of  whieh  occurred  on  the  same  day, 
and  that  he  had  made  no  "  special  "  investigation  of  these  cases. 

He  was  asked  how  many  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  hospital 
in  the  last  three  years  and  he  said  "  I  do  not  know."  He  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  350  deaths  a  year. 

Mr.  Lee  continued,  "  I  make  it  a  point  to  make  a  visit  once 
or  twice  a  year  and  then  try  to  do  it  thoroughly  in  one  day." 
The  only  thing  Mr.  Lee  criticised  in  the  institution  was  that  it 
was  overcrowded  and  that  more  money  was  needed  to  build  new 
buildings.  He  added  —  "I  have  never  criticised  the  management." 

Additional  witnesses  for  the  hospital,  including  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  others,  gave  testimony  to  the  general 
effect  that  the  sanitary  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  institu- 
tion were  up  to  the  required  standard  and  that  a  physician  on 
the  staff  of  the  hospital  regularly  examined  all  of  the  pigs  at  the 
time  they  were  slaughtered,  or  soon  after. 

The  steward  took  the  stand  and  admitted  he  did  not  deny 
everything  that  was  in  the  report  of  the  federal  inspector  and 
that  the  cooked  meat  which  was  condemned  had  been  ordered 
sent  to  feed  the  pigs,  but  he  maintained  that  general  conditions  at 
the  hospital  were  good. 

He  emphatically  denied  that  there  were  seven  or  eight  tubs  of 
cooked  meat  inspected  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of  the  federal 
inspectors  and  affirmed  there  were  only  four. 

The  steward  could  not  recall  whether  Dr.  Axtell,  the  veteri- 
narian, who  had  changed  his  testimony,  had  been  compensated  for 
his  services  in  going  up  to  the  hospital  to  inspect  the  pigs,  but  he 
was  sure  that  the  Doctor  had  been  notified  to  come  to  the  hospital 
that  day,  to  examine  a  sick  horse."  He  said  he  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  Dr.  Axtell  in  his  testimony  had  not  recalled 
that  he  bad  been  called  to  the  hospital  "  to  examine  a  sick  horse  " 
because  he  was  employed  regularly  by  the  hospital  as  veterinarian 
for  sick  animals. 

The  steward  stated  that  it  "  never  occurred  "  to  him  to  ask  the 
Binghamton  United  States  inspector  to  examine  the  pigs  although 
he  was  there  on  the  same  day  the  veterinarian  examined  them. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  brought  out  from  hospital  em- 
ployees that  the  milk  Berved  to  patients  had  been  put  through  a 
cream  separator.  It  was  admitted  that  butter  had  been  made 
from  the  cream  but  it  was  claimed  that  usually  the  milk  was 
merely  "  run  through  "  the  separator  to  clean  it,  or  "  clarify  it " 
and  that  the  cream  was  mixed  right  back  with  the  milk. 
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ST.  LAWBEITCE   STATE   HOSPITAL,   OGDENSBOTUJ,   N.   T. 
Beport  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 
Physical  Conditions,  Made  By  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.    Examination  No.  706 


Subjects  of  examination : 

1.  fash  Funds. 

2.  Accounts  of  Reimbursing  Patients. 

3.  Patients'  Property  Fund. 

4.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

5.  Hospital  Amusement  Fund. 

6.  Special  Store  Privilege. 

7.  Storekeeper's  Accounts. 

8.  llilk  and  Butter  Supplies. 

9.  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Departments. 

10.  Laundry  Work  and  Costs. 

11.  Farm  Accounting. 

12.  Rented  Farms. 

13.  Farm  Houses. 

14.  Inspection  of  Ward  Service. 

15.  Employment  of  Patients  Outside  of  Institution. 

16.  Fire  Prevention. 

17.  Accounts  of  the  Committees  of  Patients. 

18.  Water  Supply. 

19.  Use  of  Various  Buildings. 

20.  Coat  of  Maintenance  of  Superintendent. 

St  Lawrence  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y. 
It  was  opened  as  a  State  hospital  in  1890.  The  grounds  of  the 
institution  cover  1,015  acres,  and  in  addition  284  acres  are  rented 
for  farming  purposes.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  given  in 
the  State  Hospital  handbook  for  1914  as  538  acres.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  examination  was 
$425,899.13,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of  $220.33,  based  on  a  census 
of  1,933  patients.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institution  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  was  1,975,  exclusive  of  paroled 
patients.    The  audit  of  funds  and  examination  of  accounts  was 
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made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Accountant  and  a  staff 
headed  by  John  H.  Whitney,  expert  accountant.  The  examina- 
tion began  Angust  11,  1914,  and  waa  completed  August  28,  1914. 
At  the  time  of  the  verification  of  the  cash  funds  there  was 
actually  in  the  bank  as  shown  by  the  Emergency  Fund  cheek 
book,  $2,094.16  whereas  the  total  emergency  cash  allowed  this 
institution  is  $1,500,  the  excess  being  due  to  the  deposit  to  thia 
account  and  receipts  from  "  Reimbursing  Patients  "  "  Stewards 
Sales  "  "  Refunds  "  "  Attorneys  Returns  "  and  "  I'niform  Re- 
funds."    Otherwise  the  accounts  were  found  practically  correct. 

Reimbursing  Patient! 

Checks  amounting  to  $326.49  on  account  of  reimbursing  and 
private  patients  were  checked  against  the  entries  in  the  sub- 
sidiary record  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  found  correct,  the 
practice  being  to  carry  the  weekly  totals  into  the  main  cash  book 
at  the  time  checks  to  offset  the  same  are  forwarded  to  the  hos- 
pital's treasurer  at  Albany. 

In  addition  to  the  checks  altove  noted  as  on  hand  two  envelopes 
containing  cash  which  had  been  paid  in  advance  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  patients  by  their  committees,  were  found.  The  money 
so  received  is  held  until  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the 
maintenance  is  to  he  charged  and  the  proper  amount  is  then 
credited  to  patient's  account ;  the  balance  if  any  is  carried  along 
to  apply  on  the  next  accrued  period.  The  explanation  given  for 
this  practice  was  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  patient  before  the 
end  of  a  period,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
having  the  State  refund  to  the  committee  the  amount  so  paid. 

The  trial  balance  of  the  reimbursing  and  private  patients'  ac- 
counts furnished  by  the  hospital  as  of  date  of  July  31,  1914, 
showed  230  open  accounts  amounting  to  $37,375.18.  Of  thia 
$4,910.76  was  considered  good,  and  $32,464.42  doubtful.  The 
payment  periods  are  classed  as  two,  annually;  seven,  semi-an- 
nually ;  eleven,  quarterly ;  and  two  hundred  and  ten,  monthlv. 

Included  in  the  doubtful  accounts  are  $1,149.30  of  nineteen 
discharged  patients,  $1,257.3)'.  of  seven  paroled  patients  and 
$4,264.03  of  fourteen  patients  who  have  died.  The  latter  item 
especially  should  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  charging  off  the 
book  in  cases  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  recovery  or  by  vigorous 
efforts  of  collection  in  cases  where  the  patient  left  some  estate  or 
sponsors  of  responsibility. 
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The  average  balance  in  the  doubtful  accounts  owing  by  patients 
who  have  died  is  $304.5",  the  largest  amount  being  $1,067.13  and 
the  smallest  $4.20. 

The  ratio  of  doubtful  accounts  to  the  total  owing  is  87  per  cent 
—  a  very  high  percentage,  indicating,  perhaps,  that  proper  efforts 
have  not  been  made  toward  collection  or  that  final  disposition  of 
the  balance  has  been  neglected. 

Patients'  Property  Fund 

This  fund  is  divided  into  two  accounts.  Two  thousand  dollars 
is  deposited  with  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Savings  Bank  upon 
which  interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  in- 
terest is  transferred  at  the  end  of  each  six  months  to  the  Hospital 
Amusement  Fund.  The  balance  of  the  fund  is  deposited  in  the 
regular  account.  Up  to  August  5,  1911,  this  money  was  de- 
posited to  the  8uperintendent''s  personal  account.  Interest  is  also 
allowed  on  the  open  account  in  the  Ogdensburg  Bank  This  in- 
terest also  should  be  transferred  to  the  Hospital  Amusement  Fund. 

Patients'  Property  Fund 

Balance  per  cash  book  Oct.  1,  1913 $3,674  89 

Receipts  to  Aug.  11,  1914 2,808  24 

Total $6,483  13 

Disbursement*  to  Aug.  11,  1914 3,082  91 

Balance  to  Aug.  11.  1914,  as  per  cash  book  $3,400  22 

Interest,  not  entered 48  25 


$3,448  47 


Reconciliation  with  Cash  and  Banks  and  Checks 

Cash  in  drawer $112  53 

Cash  in  Ogdensburg  Bank 1,304  19 

Cash  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Savings  Bank.  .   2,030  00    $3,446  72 

Difference  short $1  75 

Explanation  of  Difference 
Accommodation  Cheek  Pearl  Lauber 1   50 

Cash  short $     25 
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The  above  shortage  of  25  cents  was  immediately  made  good  by 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  tbis  fund. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  property  of  patients  transferred  to 
and  from  the  institution  and  it  is  suggested  that  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  proper  record  of  the  cash  received  belonging  to 
patients  transferred  to  the  institution  and  cash  belonging  to  pa- 
tients transferred  away  from  the  institution  which  should  be  turned 
over  at  that  time  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  cash 
or  property  is  lost  in  transfer. 

The  patients'  property  fund  at  this  institution  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  patients'  property,  contributions  of  friends,  earn- 
ings of  patients,  etc.,  and  with  the  cash  taken  from  the  patienta 
on  admission,  is  not  kept  intact  and  returned  to  them  on  discbarge, 
but  is  used  with  the  other  moneys  before  mentioned  for  petty 
disbursements  upon  physicians'  orders. 

METHODS  OF  PAYING  OUT   MONEY  FKOM   PATIENTS*    PBOPESTY 
ACCOUNT 

Cash  to  patients  in  small  amounts  for  personal  expenditures. 

Orders  on  store  at  trolley  station  given  by  the  supervisor  and 
physician  in  charge  of  service. 

Balance  ou  discharge,  either  given  to  patient  at  time  of  leaving 
or  sent  to  relatives  or  committees  after  patient  has  left  the  insti- 
tution. 

Expenses  of  transferring  patients  to  homes  or  other  institutions 
paid  from  funds  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  credited  to  this  fund. 

Unclaimed  balances  transferred  to  Hospital  Amusement  Fond 
six  months  or  more  after  death  or  discharge  of  patients. 

All  moneys  paid  out  for  patients  in  any  way  are  on  orders  of 
the  ward  physician,  or  the  superintendent,  and  all  bills  paid 
agaiust  their  accounts  are  first  audited  by  the  ward  physician,  or 
superintendent  as  correct. 

Patients'  Property  Found  Intact 

Packages  said  to  contain  the  personal  property  of  all  active 
patients  were  produced  by  the  clerk  in  charge,  and  checked  with 
the  records.  Several  test  inspections  of  the  actual  contents  of  the 
packages  were  made  and  found  to  agree  with  the  records. 

The  following  items  of  negotiable  property  were  found  not  to 
have  been  taken  out  and  credited  to  the  patient:  postage  stamps, 
$0.12;  N.  Y.  C.  mileage  book  No.  68790,  241  miles,  $4.82;  bank 
book,  Syracuse  Trust  Co.,  balance  $0.55;  postage  stamps,  $0.98; 
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certificate  of  deposit,  National  Bank  of  Ogdensburg,  No.  17109, 
dated  May  15,  1912,  $65.00;  barJt  book  No.  61906,  Jefferson 
County  Savings  Bank,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  balance  July  1,  1914, 
$251.10.  No  record  of  this  appeared  in  the  property  cash  book 
but  it  was  stated  that  negotiations  were  pending  for  collection. 
Check  book  on  First  National  Bank,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  showed  bal- 
ance Dec.  17,  1912,  $12.01 ;  bank  book  No.  179867,  Onondaga 
County  Savings  Bank,  balance  $9.31;  certificate  of  deposit  St. 
Lawrence  County  National  Bank,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  dated  Oct.  22, 
1910,  2  per  cent  interest,  $18;  bank  book  No.  442138,  Seamans' 
Bank  for  Savings,  N.  Y.,  balance  Nov.  4,  1903,  $150  (letter 
from  bank,  July  1,  1914,  stated  balance,  $222.68)  ;  bank  book  No. 
22821,  Oswego  Savings  Bank,  in  name  of  patient  or  Geo.  £.  Hill 
(husband),  balance,  $71.28.  Action  had  not  been  taken  to  collect 
on  account  of  joint  beneficiaries,  it  being  thought  that  if  action 
was  taken  the  husband  might  claim  the  balance.  Bank  book  No. 
70475,  Jefferson  County  Savings  Bank,  balance  Sept.  12,  1912, 
$21.29;  bank  book  No.  7712,  Oswego  County  Savings  Bank,  bal- 
ance Sept.  9,  18&7,  $40.00;  bank  book  No.  126161,  Onondaga 
County  Savings  Bank,  balance  $36.50;  bank  book,  No.  76582 
Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  in  name  of  Mary  J.  J.  Desham, 
presumably  the  same,  $97.61;  bank  book,  State  bank  of  Melette, 
S.  D.,  showing  deposit  May  4,  1909,  $80.  It  was  stated  that 
bank  said  balance  had  been  withdrawn  but  bank  book  had  not 
been  sent  out  to  be  balanced.  Bank  book,  Dey  Bros.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  balance  Jnne  1,  1914,  $24.85;  bank  book,  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  balance  $1 ;  bank  book,  South 
Brooklyn  Savings  Institution,  balance  Dec.  5,  1910,  $56- 
$690.56.     Total  patients'  negotiable  property,  $1,013.13. 

It  was  stated  that  the  property  of  deceased  patients  was  kept 
separately  and  that  there  had  been  no  sale  of  these  effects.  The 
contents  of  the  packages  pertaining  to  deceased  patients  were  not 
examined. 

The  records  generally  were  in  good  condition  except  that  they 
were  contained  partly  in  a  bound  book  and  partly  in  loose  sheets. 
There  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  vault  to  properly  accommo- 
date the  packages  and  same  were  piled  up  on  the  vault  floor  which 
was  slightly  damp  and  dirty.  The  alphabetical  system  of  filing 
the  packages  was  UBed  and  several  letters  were  stored  in  the  same 
compartment  making  the  ready  location  of  them  somewhat  slow. 
Envelopea  of  various  sizes  were  used  —  some  of  quite  flimsy  ma- 
terial. 
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Adequate  apace  should  be  provided  and  envelopes  of  uniform 
size  of  tough,  inexpensive  stock  used  to  hold  the  patients'  personal 
belongings.  It  is  recommended  that  the  numerical  system  of  filing 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  alphabetical  and  a  suitable  cross  index 
kept  of  the  names  and  numbers.  Also  that  a  binder  be  provided 
in  which  to  file  the  sheets  or  lists  of  each  individual's  property 
and  that  these  sheets  be  serially  or  consecutively  numbered  and 
the  respective  numbers  placed  on  the  packages  containing  the 
property. 

Hospital  Amusement  Fond 

This  fund  was  found  to  consist  of  receipts  from  various  sources 
and  disbursements  made  for  various  purposes  as  follows : 

SOURCES  OP  RECEIPTS 

Funds  received  from  annual  bazaar. 

Moneys  collected  by  medical  officers  for  service  of  legal 
papers. 

Receipts  from  bowling  alley. 

Receipts  from  admission  paid  to  baseball  games. 

Receipts  from  dances  held  for  the  benefit  of  baseball  team. 

Interest  on  patients'  property  accounts  in  Ogdensburg 
Bank,  and  St.  Lawrence  County  Savings  Bank. 

Balance  of  patientB*  property  accounts  in  the  hospital, 
six  months  after  death  or  discharge  of  patients,  if  unclaimed. 

Donations  by  friends  of  the  hospital  to  this  fund. 

OBJECTS  OP  DISBURSEMENTS 

Food  for  parrot. 

Purchase  of  material  for  making  articles  for  sale  at  bazaar. 

Moving  picture  shows,  and  other  entertainments. 

Baseball,  and  'bowling  alley  supplies. 

Pianos  and  phonographs  for  wards.  (Only  one  piano  and 
one  phonograph  have  been  purchased  from  this  fund  in  the 
last  five  years.) 

Tobacco  for  patients. 

Furniture,  curtains,  etc.,  for  wards,  and  amusement  hall. 

Cash,  occasionally,  to  patients  who  have  no  funds. 

Supplies,  fishing  tackle,  etc.,  for  summer  camp. 

Phonograph  records. 

Expenses  of  visiting  baseball  teams. 

Sending  patients  to  fair  and  circus. 

Expenses  of  dances  for  benefit  of  baseball  fund. 
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Manufacturing  for  bazaar  in  charge  of  supervisor  of  Flower 
building  and  supervisor  of  Central  Hospital,  East,  and  shop  fore- 
man. Up  to  June  1,  1914,  manual  training  class  in  charge  of  in- 
structor of  manual  training;  also  manufactured  articles  for  the 
bazaar. 

Among  the  items  purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  period 
from  this  fund  were: 

Orchestra  for  four  dances,  $50.80 ;  four  moving  picture  shows, 
$40;  graphonola  and  records,  $86.40;  fancy  goods  materials, 
$58.18;  tennis  net,  rackets  and  balls,  $18.50;  moving  picture 
shows,  $50;  baseball  bats,  balls,  etc,  $35.48;  lace  and  fancy 
goods  materials,  $20.83. 

In  addition  to  the  items  above  mentioned  linen  for  nurses'  uni- 
forms and  caps  are  purchased  from  this  fund.  This  fund  appears 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  or  expenditure  of  money  for  items 
which  it  is  not  desired  should  be  charged  to  maintenance. 
Fancy  goods  are  made  and  sold  at  bazaars  or  otherwise  and  the 
cash  turned  into  this  fund.  '  The  propriety  of  confusing  it  with 
these  miscellaneous  items  is  questioned  and  it  is  suggested  that 
they  might  be  segregated  into  the  several  classes  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  or  they  might  be  deposited  in  one  account  at  the 
bank  and  for  such  purpose  a  cash  book  similar  in  form  to  the 
main  cash  book  could  be  used  with  a  sufficient  number  of  columns 
to  take  care  of  the  various  divisions  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
such  as  "  Athletic,"  "  Amusements,"  "  Industrial,"  "  Arts,"  etc 

Special  Store  Privilege 

A  special  privilege  has  been  granted  to  a  person  outside  the  in- 
stitution to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  reception  room  at  the  trolley 
station  as  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tobacco,  candies,  fruits, 
etc,  to  patients. 

The  practice  has  been  for  the  nurses  or  attendants  to  take  the 
orders  signed  by  the  physicians  to  the  store  and  obtain  such  articles 
as  are  desired  by  the  patients.  Occasionally  an  attendant  will 
accompany  a  patient  for  this  purpose.  The  orders  are  retained  by 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  store  and  the  items  purchased,  with 
the  prices,  are  listed  thereon.  Twice  a  month  the  orders  are  re- 
turned to  the  steward  of  the  institution  who  in  turn  remits  this 
storekeeper  a  check  drawn  against  the  patients'  property  fund, 
distributing  the  charges  to  the  various  patients  as  indicated  in 
the  orders. 
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Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  the  store  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by  a  hospital  attendant  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
plan  was  changed  some  years  ago  and  the  business  turned  over 
to  the  present  incumbent  who  in  addition  to  having  this  privilege, 
rent  free,  was  given  maintenance  at  the  hospital,  which  was  said 
to  compensate  her  for  services  rendered  in  keeping  a  book  on  her 
counter  for  the  registration  of  visitors  and  also  directing  them 
how  to  reach  the  hospital  buildings.  As  these  buildings  are  within 
sight  of  the  door  and  but  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  trolley  sta- 
tion, the  services  rendered  certainly  could  not  have  taken  up 
very  much  of  her  time. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  hospital  authorities  must  have 
realized  that  this  storekeeper  should  pay  for  her  meals.  The  stew- 
ard's records  show  that  she  has  paid  so  far  for  seventy  meals  from 
July  21st  to  August  4,  1914,  $9.34.  She  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
employees'  regular  commutation,  $4  per  month. 

Storekeeper's  Department 

The  same  complaint  can  be  made  regarding  an  accurate  in- 
ventory as  at  all  the  other  institutions.  A  test  waB  made  covering 
thirty-one  standard  commodities  of  supplies  other  than  meats.  .A 
comparison  of  the  merchandise  ledger  balance  with  the  physical 
test  made  on  June  lath  and  August  12,  1914,  showed  many 
discrepancies. 

This  inventory  showed  a  total  of  beef  on  hand  of  3,057  pounds. 
The  balance  called  for  by  the  merchandise  ledger  at  the  time  was 
3,196^4  pounds. 

The  inventory  of  corned  beef  at  this  time  showed  1,980  pounds, 
merchandise  ledger  balance  1,149%  pounds,  making  a  surplus  of 
880%  pounds.  While  corned  beef  increases  somewhat  by  weight 
in  the  process,  this  does  not  occur  in  such  proportion  as  these 
figures  would  indicate.  In  other  parts  of  this  report  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  lax  method  of  keeping  accounts  of  fresh  " 
meats  issued  for  corning,  salting,  smoking,  etc.  As  the  fresh 
beef  shows  a  shrinkage  and  the  corned  beef  an  increase  over  the 
book  balances,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  shortage  of  one 
enters  into  the  increase  of  the  other. 

Au  intermediary  account  should  be  kept  of  such  meats  as  re- 
quire time  for  converting  through  the  curing  processes.  In  the 
case  of  fresh  beef  issued  for  corning,  however,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  immediately  be  charged  to  corned  beef 
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account.  This  would  take  care  of  the  issue  and  the  increase  in 
weight  could  be  credited  to  the  corn  beef  account  when  ascer- 
tained or  as  reported  by  the  meat  cutter,  or  for  that  matter  on  the 
basis  properly  established  by  experience  as  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease of  weight  by  the  process. 

The  larger  discrepancies  seem  to  occur  with  the  sugar  and  tea 
accounts  but,  in  each  of  these,  erroneous  balances  were  extended 
in  the  ledger  causing  considerable  variation  from  the  inventory. 
On  July  15th,  the  balance  of  the  sugar  account  was  extended  600 
pounds  short,  which  when  corrected  would  make  the  actual  short- 
age 30  pounds.  The  tea  account  was  extended  100  pounds  short 
on  June  15,  which  would  change  the  90  pounds  over  to  10  pounds 
short. 

Milk 

From  October  1,  1913,  to  August  1,  1914,  as  appears  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  storekeeper  from  the  merchandise  ledger 
("  storekeeepers  perpetual  inventory  "),  403,340.92  quarts  of  milk 
were  consumed,  of  which  78,236.75  quarts  were  purchased,  the 
balance  coming  from  tie  farm.  The  record  of  the  bookkeeper  at 
the  steward's  office  does  not  agree  with  these  figures,  showing  the 
amount  consumed  to  be  389,732.59  quarts,  of  which  79,599.08 
quarts  were  purchased.  Why  this  difference  between  these  two 
records  exists  is  not  explained. 

Milk  Tests 

During  the  course  of  the  examination  at  the  institution,  three 
tests  were  made  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  used  at  the  various 
dining-rooms.  The  first  test  was  made  on  August  13th,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  inspector  from  this  department.  Three  of  the 
dining-rooms  were  visited  and  samples  taken  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  staff  members.  These  samples  were  taken  to  the  farm 
milk  house,  and  tests  made  by  the  assistant  farmer,  who  said  that 
their  average  milk  test  has  been  about,  3  per  cent,  butter  fat.  The 
samples  taken  tested  as  follows: 

Sample  No.  1,  taken  from  employees'  dining-room,  at 

central  kitchen 1.7  per  cent 

Sample  No.  2,  taken  from  patients'  dining-room,  at 

the  diet  kitchen,  west 1.7  per  cent 

Sample  No.  3,  taken  from  observation  dining-room. .  2.3  percent 
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Both  the  steward  and  the  superintendent  stated,  a  day  or  two 
later,  that  they  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  milk  tests,  and 
could  not  understand  why  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  should 
have  bees  so  low.  The  second  test  was  made  on  August  21st,  in 
the  presence  of  the  supervisor  of  female  wards,  and  a  supervisor 
in  charge  of  male  wards.  From  the  dining-rooms  in  charge  of  the 
latter,  two  samples  were  taken,  which  tested  as  follows: 

Sample  No.  1,  taken  from  male  patients'  observation 
dining-room    2.7  per  cent 

Sample  No.  2,  taken  from  the  convalescent  dining- 
room  wards  F,  G  and  H 2.2  percent 

From  the  dining-rooms  in  charge  of  the  female  supervisor,  the 
samples  tested  as  follows: 

Sample  No.  3,  taken  from  female  reception  dining- 
room,  wards  A  and  B 1.6  per  cent 

Sample  No.  4,  taken  from  dining-room  (females), 
wards  F,  G  and  H 2.3  per  cent 

In  addition  other  samples  were  taken  and  tested  as  follows : 

Sample  No.  5,  taken  from  staff  dining-room 1.7  per  cent 

(This  sample  was  taken  by  one  of  our  representatives  and  one 

of  the  hospital  physicians.) 

The  waitress  stated  that  the  milk  taken  from  the  white  pitcher 

was  in  the  same  condition  as  received  from  the  center  kitchen. 

Sample  No.  6,  taken  from  farm  milk  house  (machine 

milk)     2  per  cent 

Sample  No.  7,  taken  from  farm  milk  house  (strip- 
pings)   5.5  per  cent 

Referring  to  the  last  two  samples  it  should  be  explained  that 
milking  machines  are  used  in  the  process  of  milking  and  about 
five-sixths  of  the  milk  is  obtained  from  the  cows  by  this  process, 
the  remainder  being  "  stripped  "  by  hand  and  consequently  called 
"  strippings."  The  daily  production  averages  about  3,000  pounds 
of  machine  milk  and  about  000  pounds  of  strippings.  The  ma- 
chine milk  is  used  for  delivery  to  the  hospitals,  while  the  strip- 
pings are  sent  to  the  farm  butter  factory  and  run  through  the 
separator,  after  which  the  cream  is  returned  to  the  milk-room 
and  every  other  day  is  sent  to  the  Centennial  Creamery  at  Lis- 
bon, where  it  is  made  into  butter. 
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On  Sunday  morning  at  7  a.  m.,  August  23d,  another  visit  was 
made  to  the  farm,  at  which  time  two  additional  samples  of  milk 
were  tested  as  follows: 

Sample  No.  1   (strippings) 4.6  per  cent 

Sample  No.  2  (machine  milk) 2.4  per  cent 

The  quantity  of  milk  received  from  the  morning  milking  was 
as  follows: 

Delivered  to  kitchen 182  lbs.  (machine  milk) 

Sent  to  separator 201  lbs.  (machine  milk) 

Sent  to  separator 200  Idb.  (strippings) 

583  lbs. 

There  were  still  in  the  vats 685  lbs.  (machine  milk) 

There  were  still  in  the  vats 100  lbB.  (strippings) 

Making  a  total  of 1,318  lbs. 

Before  the  weights  of  milk  sent  to  the  separator  were  ascer- 
tained, it  was  observed  that  several  large  pailfuls  were  dipped 
from  the  can  of  strippings  by  a  patient  who  carried  this  milk  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  barn  and  upon  further  observation  it  was 
found  that  the  same  was  fed  to  calves.  After  receiving  the  weight 
from  the  assistant  farmer,  as  above  stated,  the  attention  of  the 
dairyman  was  called  to  the  fact  that  several  pails  of  milk  had 
been  dipped  from  one  of  the  cans  before  it  was  weighed.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  he,  "  we  take  out  about  200  pounds  to  feed  to  the 
calves."  Evidently  quantities  of  milk  are  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  and  not  reported. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  get  from  the  driver  of  the  milk  wagon 
figures  regarding  milk  quantities  delivered  to  hospital  and  Bent  to 
the  separator  and  the  quantities  of  cream  returned  from  sepa- 
rator, but  he  was  unable  to  give  the  required  data,  stating  that 
Mr.  B.,  the  assistant  farmer,  could  probably  furnish  it.  Mr.  B., 
however,  was  unable  to  state  how  much  cream  had  been  obtained 
from  the  milk  daily  Bent  to  the  separator,  no  record  having  been 
kept  of  this  very  important  item.  The  surplus  milk  had  simply 
been  run  through  the  separator  and  the  cream  returned  to  the 
milk-room  and  quantities  of  cream  sent  to  the  creamery,  and  no 
record  kept  of  the  quantity  of  cream  thus  obtained  .daily,  nor  of 
the  quantity  delivered  to  the  creamery  at  Lisbon,  for  manufacture 
into  butter. 
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While  at  the  barn  for  the  purpose  of  making  milk  testa,  it  was 
observed  that  large  quantities  of  exhaust  steam  poured  out  into 
the  room,  making  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable. This  could  be  easily  remedied  by  having  the  exhaust 
pipe  pass  through  the  wall  of  the  room  to  the  outer  air.  It  was 
also  observed  that  carelessness  prevails  with  regard  to  the  washing 
of  milking  utensils.  Many  of  the  pails  and  cans  placed  upon  the 
racks  to  dry  were  found  upon  examination  to  be  improperly 
cleaned.  The  attention  of  the  assistant  physician  and  of  the  as- 
sistant farmer  was  called  to  this  matter,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
greater  care  be  used  in  this  respect. 

After  the  milk  is  delivered  to  the  kitchen  a  certain  quantity, 
100  pounds,  is  run  through  a  small  separator  at  central  kitchen, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chef,  who  stated  that  the  cream  thus 
obtained  is  distributed  as  follows: 

East  diet  kitchen 1  quart 

West  diet  kitchen 1  quart 

Executive  building  (officers) 1  pint 

Letchworth  Center  (Dr.  Colnon) y2  pint 

Flower  Center  (Dr.  Taddiken) y2  Pin* 

Steward's  cottage y%  pint 

Superintendent's  residence   y2  pint 

The  skim  milk  obtained  in  this  process  of  separation  is  used 
in  the  kitchens  for  cooking  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  milk  delivered  to  the  hospital  from  the 
farm,  the  assistant  fanner  stated  that  the  superintendent  was 
very  particular  about  the  milk,  and  his  wish  was  that  only  ma- 
chine milk  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  mucn 
cleaner  than  the  strippings.  Our  observation  of  actual  conditions 
leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  that 
respect,  as  a  good  many  flies  were  Been  in  both  kinds  of  milk. 
However  this  may  be,  the  practice  has  been  to  use  machine  milk 
for  delivery  to  the  hospital,  and  the  average  test  for  this  is  about 
2  per  cent.  The  strippings  coming  last  from  the  cow  comprise  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  milk  so  far  ae  butter  fat  is  concerned, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  tests  which  are  from  4y>  per  cent  to 
&y2  per  cent. 

While  there  is  apparently  no  discrimination  as  to  the  quality  of 
mUk  delivered  to  the  superintendent,  steward,  staff  members  and 
patients,  there  is  a  distinct  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  de- 
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liveries  of  cream.  Another  matter  for  criticism  is  the  fact  that 
carelessness  prevails  in  the  weighing  and  reporting  of  milk  and 
also  to  the  practice  of  feeding  calves  from  the  strippings  which 
are  the  richest  portion  of  the  milk.  This  latter  practice  is  not 
only  expensive  but  results  in  waste. 
Butter  Factory  Not  Used 

The  butter  factory  listed  among  the  buildings  at  a  valuation  of 
$3,000,  although  fully  equipped  with  milk  and  cream  vats,  tanks 
and  revolving  churn  was  used  only  one  season.  No  butter  is  now 
made,  but  instead  the  cream  from  excess  milk  is  sent  three  miles 
to  the  Centennial  Creamery  at  Lisbon,  to  be  made  into  butter. 
The  butter  is  received  twice  a  month  from  the  creamery.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  contract  between  the  institution  and  the 
creamery.  The  charge  for  making  this  butter  is  three  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  creamery,  in  place  of  payment 
in  cash,  takes  the  equivalent  in  butter.  No  record  of  the  quantity 
of  cream  delivered  bad  been  kept  until  requested  by  the  exam- 
iners. The  creamery  renders  a  statement  each  month,  but  the 
steward  is  unable  to  determine  whether  the  institution  is  receiv- 
ing full  value.  The  proprietor,  upon  inquiry  of  the  examiners, 
stated  that  100  pounds  of  cream  would  produce  an  average  of 
forty-five  to  forty-eight  pounds  of  butter. 

From  April  15th  to  July  31,  1914,  there  was  delivered  to  the 
creamery  3,474^  pounds  of  cream,  according  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  creamery. 

The  butter  fat  as  per  tests  would  amount  to  1,024.81  pounds, 
an  average  of  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  results  are 
shown  as  follows: 

Butter  fat  per  test 1,024.81  lbs 

At  20   per  cent,     over-run   stated   as  the   average 

percentage 204.96  lbs 

Making  production  of  butter 1,229.77  lbs 

Butter  returned  to  the  hospital 1,008.      lbs 

Difference  retained  by  creamery 136.77 

Value  at  28  centB  per  pound $38.30 

Creamery's  charge  for  making  1,229.79  pounds  of 

hutter  at  3  cents  would  be 36.89 


Difference  in  favor  of  creamery. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  cream,  3,474%  pounds  reported 
received  by  the  creamery,  and  the  teats  reported,  the  quantity 
of  butter  returned  to  the  hospital  may  be  said  to  be  approximately 
correct  However,  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor  of  the  creamery 
stated  that  the  butter  product  averaged  not  less  than  35  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  cream,  there  should  apparently  have  been 
1,563.52  pounds  of  butter  returned  to  the  institution,  a  difference 
of  332.75  pounds  which  at  28  cents  would  be  worth  $93.45. 
Owing  to  the  relatively  small  quantities  of  cream  produced  daily 
at  the  farm,  it  might  not  be  considered  advisable  to  churn  it  into 
butter  at  the  farm  factory.  If  the  present  arrangement  of  send- 
ing the  milk  to  the  creamery  is  continued,  it  is  recommended 
that  careful  records  be  kept  and  tests  made  in  order  that  the 
creamery  reports  may  be  properly  verified. 

Coal 

Large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  are  consumed  at  this  institu- 
tion in  addition  to  the  soft  coal  used  at  the  power  house.  From 
October  1,  1913,  to  August  25,  1914,  the  quantity  of  anthracite 
coal  consumed  was  reported  to  be  1,189  tons.  At  $8.20  per 
ton  the  cost  would  amount  to  $7,371.80. 

Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Departments 

Slioe  shop.  The  work  of  making  and  repairing  footwear  is 
in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted  by  from  seven  to  ten  patients. 
The  foreman  reported  that  the  average  production  per  week  is 
about  thirty  pairs  of  new  shoes  and  thirty  pairs  repaired.  A 
daily  record  of  the  work  is  kept  and  a  report  made  weekly  to  the 
storekeeper,  at  which  time  the  finished  work  is  forwarded  to  the 
storekeeper.  Supplies  for  this  department  are  stored  in  charge 
of  the  shop  foreman,  instead  of  being  kept  by  the  storekeeper  and 
furnished  to  the  shop  on  requisition,  which  would  provide  a 
better  check  on  the  use  of  materials. 

Paint  shop.  The  work  in  connection  with  this  department  is 
in  charge  of  one  employee,  who  is  assisted  by  two  patients ;  these 
two  patients  were  not  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  our  inspection, 
which  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  foreman  explaining  that  they 
were  allowed  a  half  holiday.  The  foreman  of  this  department 
keeps  a  journal  or  daily  record  of  his  work  and  makes  daily 
report  to  the  steward's  office  on  the  regular  sheet  called  the  "  me- 
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chanics  daily  report."  The  work  of  this  department  consists 
mainly  of  repairing  furniture,  refinishing  floors  and  other  wood 
work,  and  at  the  time  of  our  inspection,  a  special  order  had  been 
issued  for  the  lettering  of  eight  lire  pails;  these  were  to  be  added 
to  the  equipment  for  the  fire  protection  in  some  of  the  attics, 
which  were  found  on  our  inspection,  a  day  or  two  previous,  to 
have  been  inadequately  equipped  in  this  respect 

Repair  shop.  This  shop  is  in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted 
by  from  22  to  35  men  patients.  A  partial  system  prevails  with 
reference  to  caring  for  the  orders.  Job  tickets  are  issued  for  the 
making  of  mattresses,  brooms,  brushes,  upholstering,  rubber  sheet- 
ing, caning  chairs  and  making  mats.  Other  miscellaneous  repair 
work  is  done  on  verbal  order  or  memorandum  order,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  loose  way  of  caring  for  the  work. 

The  fire  protection  in  this  shop  seems  inadequate,  there  being 
only  one  fire  extinguisher  on  the  main  Moor.  Upon  visiting  the 
basement  it  was  found  that  no  fire  protection  is  provided,  although 
large  quantities  of  lumber,  broom  corn,  rags,  etc.,  for  the  making 
of  carpets,  are  stored  down  there.  The  sanitary  condition  of  this 
room  is  below  the  average. 

Tailor  shop.  The  work  of  making  and  repairing  men's  clothing 
is  in  charge  of  one  employee,  a  tailor,  assisted  by  one  employee 
and  ten  patients,  seven  of  whom  are  women,  and  three  men.  No 
provision  is  made  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  repairs,  or  the  expense 
of  running  the  department.  As  to  the  repair  work,  no  orders 
are  issued  for  this,  but  the  work  is  sent  from  the  various  wards 
or  other  sources,  with  a  memorandum  attached,  the  tailor's  de- 
partment makes  what  are  considered  the  necessary  repairs  and 
returns  each  lot  to  its  proper  place.  The  tailor  reported  that 
for  the  week  just  passed  he  had  turned  out  34  two-piece  suits, 
one  pair  of  trousers,  besides  doing  all  the  repair  work  which 
would  average  from  forty  to  fifty  pieces  per  day.  All  discarded 
clothing,  rags,  etc.,  are  taken  to  what  is  called  the  rag  house, 
where  they  are  sorted  and  sold  when  a  sufficient  lot  has  accumu- 
lated. The  partition  separating  the  toilet  room  from  the  rest  of 
the  room  is  only  about  seven  feet  high,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
privacy  for  the  women. 

Carpenter  shop.  The  carpenter  shop  is  in  charge  of  one  em- 
ployee, foreman.  There  are  three  other  regular  carpenters  em- 
ployed and  in  addition  three  men  are  now  at  work  on  special 
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repairs  to  In  wood  building,  dairy  barn  and  some  of  the  verandas. 
These  men  are,  of  course,  paid  from  special  funds.  Three  masons 
are  employed,  one  regular  man,  and  two  on  special  work.  Not 
much  work  is  done  by  patients  in  this  department,  there  being 
only  one  or  two  who  occasionally  perform  some  part  of  the  work. 
The  supervising  carpenter  stated  that  the  work  is  too  strenuous 
for  patients,  and  that  some  had  tried  it  but  did  not  hold  out  very 
well.  The  fire  protection  in  this  shop  is  better  than  in  the  others, 
there  being  a  standpipe  and  small  extinguishers  on  each  floor. 

Blacksmith  shop.  Adjoining  the  carpenter  shop  is  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  building  devoted  to  horse  shoeing,  repairing  of  wagons, 
etc.,  in  charge  of  one  employee.  A  concrete  floor  has  been  laid 
in  this  end  of  the  building,  which  makes  good  provision  for  the* 
work  required. 

Engineers'  department.  The  work  of  the  engineers  and  plumb- 
ers is  in  charge  of  a  chief  engineer.  Power  for  the  machinery 
in  connection  with  the  barns,  separators,  etc.,  is  at  present  pro- 
vided from  a  separate  power  house,  which  will  he  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  new  lines  are  connected  with  the  main  power  plant. 
This  will  be  a  good  move  as  it  will  result  in  economy  in  coal,  and 
also  require  a  less  number  of  employees.  With  reference  to  test- 
ing fire  apparatus,  recharging  extinguishers,  etc.,  the  chief  engi- 
neer stated  that  all  extinguishers  are  recharged  once  a  year,  the 
record  showing  the  last  charge  to  have  been  during  the  period 
from  January  24,  1914,  to  March  16,  1914,  the  total  number  of 
extinguishers  recharged  being  240,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
of  which  were  small  extinguishers  and  six  were  chemical  trucks. 
The  records  showed  that  fire  hose  was  tested  during  the  period 
of  October  31,  1913,  to  January  30,  1914.  This  work  is  also 
done  once  a  year,  a  few  lengths  of  hose  being  detached  at  a  time, 
tested  and  returned  so  that  fire  protection  will  be  afforded  at  all 
times.  Fire  drills  are  said  to  be  performed  once  in  two  weeks, 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month.  The  pro- 
cedure for  this  is  to  put  up  ladders,  lay  hose,  make  couplings,  etc. 
The  chief  engineer  stated  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
hose  teams  together  on  account  of  the  constant  changing  of  em- 
ployees, making  it  necessary  to  break  in  a  new  set  of  men  every 
spring. 

During  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  examination  two  competing 
teams  were  seen  practicing  at  running,  laying  hose,  etc.,  for  a 
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field  day  contest  which  took  place  on  August  27th.  Apparently 
much  zeal  was  manifested  in  the  work  of  drilling  for  this  contest, 
one  of  the  teams  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  employee  who 
also  had  charge  of  the  fire  apparatus  in  the  Letcbworth  building. 
It  would  he  well,  perhaps,  if  Baid  employee  would  devote  a  little 
more  of  hia  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  fire  apparatus  at  this 
place  which  was  found  at  the  time  of  inspection  to  be  inadequate 
with  respects  to  fire  pails  in  attics.  It  was  also  found  that  in  the 
basements  where  water  barrels  were  placed  at  convenient  points, 
in  three  instances  pails  for  dipping  this  water  in  case  of  fire  were 
missing. 

Laundry.  The  laundry  at  this  institution  is  in  charge  of  two 
employees.  At  present  there  are  employed  at  this  occupation 
four  male  and  seven  female  employees,  assisted  by  forty-five  male 
and  forty-three  female  patients. 

Laundry  work  for  employees.  Information  was  furnished  that 
the  laundry  work  for  employees  was  not  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  laundry  but  was  carried  on  tickets  while  going  through  the 
operation.  Male  employees  were  allowed  eighteen  pieces  and  fe- 
male employees  twenty-two  pieces  per  week.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  employees'  weekly  laundry  slips  dated  August  9  and  10, 
1914,  were  obtained  and  examined.  Of  these  ninety-six  (blue) 
were  for  female  employees,  showing  a  total  of  1,865  pieces  —  an 
average  of  19  4/10  pieces  per  employee,  and  59  (white)  were  for 
male  employees,  showing  a  total  of  701  pieces  —  an  average  of  12 
pieces  per  employee. 

The  laundry  work  for  a  social  worker  employed  by  the  director 
of  the  eugenics  record  office,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  pieces,  an  excess  of  six  over  the  schedule  allow- 
ance for  employees.  This  person  seems  not  entitled  to  that  priv- 
ilege, not  being  a  paid  employee  of  the  State. 

Among  the  laundry  slips  for  August  9th  and  10th  examiners 
found  one  for  the  laundry  overseer  amounting  to  $2.27.  This  em- 
ployee lives  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  farm  houses,  for  which 
he  is  charged  only  $4  per  month  rent.  In  addition  to  getting  a 
good  home  at  small  cost,  he  is  also  receiving  some  of  his  household 
work  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  most  that  he  seems  entitled 
to  would  be  that  his  personal  laundry  he  furnished  but  not  that 
of  his  whole  family.  The  amount  above  stated  ($2.27)  is  based 
upon  a  minimum  commercial  schedule  of  charges  and  would 
amount  to  at  least  $100  per  year. 
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Farm  Accounting 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  shown  on  the  books  for  the 
preceding  year  was  $86,000. 

No  figures  were  available,  however,  to  show  the  actual  farm 
production.  An  estimate  was  furnished  by  the  steward  and  head 
farmer  of  some  of  the  more  important  items,  as  follows: 

Land  owned  by  the  State,  1,015  acres;  rented  from  private 
owners,  204  acres;  total,  1,309  acres. 

Production:  From  242  acres  meadow,  475  tons  of  hay;  95  acres 
oats,  3,500  bushels  and  95  tons  oat  straw;  55  acres  potatoes,  9,300 
bushels;  124  acres  corn,  1,200  tons;  5  acres  root  crops,  1,400 
bushels  beets,  400  bushels  turnips,  1 ,500  bushels  carrots. 

Of  the  remaining  laud,  45  acres  were  in  garden,  10  acres  in 
orchard,  459  acres  in  pasture,  60  acres  in  woodland,  214  acres  occu- 
pied by  buildings  and  their  grounds. 

Eentcd  Parmi 

The  "  Morrison  Farm,"  containing  206  acres,  has  been  rented 
for  several  years  for  $430  annually.  A  five-year  lease  expired 
May  22,  1913,  and  the  rental  is  now  $412  plus  taxes,  which  last 
year  were  $105.19,  making  a  total  of  $517.19.  During  the  occu- 
pancy of  this  farm  many  improvements  have  been  made  (except 
during  the  last  year)  with  the  expectation  of  buying  it,  but  the 
steward  stated  that  although  an  appropriation  for  its  purchase  ha? 
been  asked  for  several  times  it  has  not  been  granted. 

The  "  Clarkson  Farm  "  is  adjacent  to  the  Morrison  farm  and 
contains  88  acres,  for  which  the  State  pays  $220  yearly  rental, 

Both  of  these  farms  are  of  inferior  grade,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  abandoned  land.  Valuing  them  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  acre,  the  estimate  given  by  the  farmer,  the  rentals  are  as 
follows: 

I'urrn  Acinic        Value  RenuJ  Kntw 

Morrison  20B      $20, 600      *517  1ft        fi%<& 

Clarkaon  88  8. 800        280  00       ti/ffi 

From  the  above  figures  it  might  be  said  that,  assuming  the 
rentals  should  be  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  farms,  the 
valuations  are  too  high  and  the  price  should  not  exceed  $50  per 
acre,  at  which  figure  it  would  be  advisable  to  purchase  these  farms 
if  needed. 

The  institution's  land,  consisting  of  1,015  acres,  was  originally 
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divided  into  thirteen  farms,  which,  were  acquired  by  purchase. 
Only  five  of  the  original  farm  houses  still  remain,  and  these  are 
occupied  by  employees  and  their  families,  as  follows : 

Farm  Houses 

Farm  House  No.  1.  ThiB  is  called  the  Fanner's  Cottage,  being 
occupied  by  an  employee  (payroll  No.  525)  and  his  wife,  who  re- 
ceive food  supplies  on  requisition  from  the  storeroom.  The  house 
is  also  supplied  with  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  of  coal  annually.  The 
distribution  of  coal  for  the  six  months  beginning  October  1,  1914, 
includes  eight  tons  for  this  purpose.  Up  to  and  including  the  esti- 
mate for  January-March,  1914,  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's 
adult  daughter  was  included  and  allowed  by  the  hospital  commis- 
sion, although  the  daughter's  marriage  took  place  on  November  26, 
1913.  The  Insanity  Law  prohibits  the  maintenance  of  members 
of  employees'  families  except  those  of  officers. 

Farm  House  No.  2.  This  is  located  just  across  the  road  from 
the  Farmer's  Cottage  and  is  known  as  the  Farm  Tenant  Cottage. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  parents  of  an  employee  (payroll  No.  549), 
who,  in  addition  to  living  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  State,  is 
improperly  receiving  commutation  therefor  at  four  dollars  per 
month. 

Farm  House  No.  3.  This  snug  little  cottage  is  located  on  the 
road  between  the  main  buildings  and  the  Garden  Cottage  and  is 
occupied  by  the  laundry  overseer  (payroll  No.  454),  who  returned 
to  his  duties  a  day  or  so  before  the  examination  was  completed,  on 
August  28th,  having  been  absent  with  pay  for  about  three  weeks 
in  camp  with  his  military  company  at  Peekakill. 

In  addition  to  having  facilities  for  raising  hens  to  supply  fresh 
eggs,  this  family  has  the  use  of  a  good-aized  piece  of  ground  for 
garden  purposes. 

Farm  House  No.  4.  This  cottage  is  located  near  the  Garden 
Cottage.  The  present  occupant  is  the  electric  lineman  (payroll  No. 
476),  who,  in  addition  to  his  wages  of  $50  per  month,  receives  a 
home  for  himself  and  family. 

Farm  House  No.  5.  Although  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  steward's  office  building  and  apparently  more  convenient  for 
occupancy  by  one  of  the  farm  employees,  it  is  occupied  by  the 
voucher  clerk  (payroll  No.  24). 
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In  the  instances  mentioned  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  cottages  are  occupied  at  ridiculously  low  rentals  of  four  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  in  addition  the  State  heats  some  of  them.  Much 
valuable  ground  is  also  used  for  lawns  and  gardens. 

It  would  without  doubt  be  greater  economy  for  the  State  to  dis- 
continue the  housing  of  employees  in  individual  cottages  and  have 
larger  buildings  for  that  purpose,  heated  from  a  central  heating 
plant.  In  either  event,  the  present  practice  of  fixing  rentals  to 
families  at  only  four  dollars  a  month  should  be  discontinued  and 
the  rentals  based  upon  the  number  of  employees  occuping  the 
houses  or  the  number  of  rooms,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Garden  Cottage.  The  supervisor  of  the  Garden  Cottage  has 
charge  of  the  henneries.  On  the  day  of  inspection,  August  12, 
1914,  there  were  on  hand  588  fowl  and  1,395  chickens, 
a  total  of  1,983.  He  had  transferred  to  the  cold  storage  plant  from 
October  1,  1913,  3,354  dozen  eggs  and  1,263  fowl  (3,890  pounds). 
The  production  of  eggs,  as  ascertained  from  reports  at  the  steward's 
office  for  ten  months  since  October  1,  1913,  waa  3,320  4/12 
dozen.  The  difference  of  thirty-two  dozen  between  the  two  re- 
ports is  accounted  for  by  the  two  days'  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  period. 

Maintenance  of  Superintendent 

•The  cost  of  maintaining  the  superintendent  for  nine  months, 
including  supplies,  provisions  and  the  wages  and  maintenance  of 
employees  (4),  coachman,  cook,  maid  and  waitress,  was  $3,783.17 ; 
estimate  for  the  year  on  the  same  basis,  $5,044.24,  exclusive  of 
salary. 

Inspection  of  Ward  Service 

The  examiners  made  two  inspections  of  the  ward  service,  on 
August  11th  and  19th,  and  found  on  duty,  on  August  11th,  147, 
and  on  August  19th,  134  nurses  and  attendants  —  about  65  per 
cent,  of  the  number  employed.  The  basis  of  employment  provides 
for  one  day  off  each  week  and  two  weeks'  vacation  each  year,  or  a 
total  of  sixty-four  days'  absence  for  each  employee.  The  fact  is 
that  the  employees  have  sixty-six  days,  as,  by  the  commission's 
schedule,  two  days  extra  are  allowed  on  account  of  the  two  weekly 
days  off  coming  within  the  two  veeks'  vacation  time. 
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On  Parole 

In  addition  to  the  106  patients  at  home  on  parole  there  are 
many  who  have  what  is  known  as  parole  privilegea,  i.  e.,  the  free- 
dom of  the  grounds  of  the  institution.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
aminers' inspection  there  were  of  this  class  95  males  and  25  fe- 
males. Some  of  these  patients  perform  work  on  the  farm  and 
about  the  hospital  and  several  are  permitted  to  obtain  employment 
from  outsiders  and  the  money  earned  is  either  credited  to  the 
patients'  property  fund  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  patients  who  receive  it. 

Of  the  patients  included  in  the  above  class,  attention  is  called 
to  the  following: 

Patient  W.  S.  was  committed  from  Onondaga  county  on  peti- 
tion of  his  father  November  28,  1908.  According  to  the  case 
records  this  case  was  diagnosed  as  "  manic  depressive."  He  had 
been  a  heavy  drinker  and  on  account  of  immorality  his  wife 
divorced  him  three  years  previously.  Particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  patient  on  August  18th.  He  complained  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  patients  saying  that  they  get  skim  milk  and  that  the 
food  rations  have  been  cut  down.  He  stated  that  he  used  to  get 
good  milk  by  going  to  the  barn  and  drinking  it  there,  but  that  is 
now  prohibited.  This  patient  works  mornings  at  the  bakery  and 
is  on  parole  even  beyond  the  hospital  grounds.  On  the  day  men- 
tioned he  accompanied  the  examiners  to  Ogdensburg  and  while  he 
was  very  talkative  and  evidently  had  some  delusions  as  to  his 
personality,  in  view  of  the  parole  privileges  extended  to  him,  be  is 
apparently  harmless. 

This  case  is  a.  fair  illustration  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
patients  who  could  safely  be  discharged  to  the  custody  of  their 
relatives  who  should  take  care  of  them. 

Patient  G.  M. :  This  is  an  alcoholic  case  diagnosed  as  "  para- 
noia." He  was  committed  from  Ogdensburg,  his  mother  now  re- 
siding there.  According  to  the  records  up  to  December,  1912,  the 
patient  was  quiet  and  worked  at  the  laundry.  He  now  has  parole 
of  the  grounds  and  spends  all  bis  time  at  the  river  renting  boats, 
fishing  tackle,  bait  for  fishing,  etc.  According  to  the  patient's 
own  statement  he  receives  a  substantial  income  in  this  way,  being 
especially  busy  on  Sundays,    He  owns  7  or  8  good  rowboats  worth 
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at  least  $25  each.  Within  a  few  rods  of  this  boathouae  another 
patient  also  has  a  few  boats  to  let.  At  the  time  of  the  examiners' 
visit  to  the  beach,  there  were  about  twenty-five  patients  loafing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  boats. 

Patient  D.  D. :  This  patient  stated  that  he  was  arrested  and 
that  his  son  signed  the  papers  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital.  The  petition  and  order  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay 
and  no  one  is  responsible  for  him.  He  was  brought  from  jail  at 
Malone  on  September  8,  1006,  this  being  his  second  admission. 
He  now  drives  the  laundry  wagon  and  states  that  he  was  pre- 
viously earning  $18  to  $20  a  week  and  that  his  son  was  foreman 
of  the  concern  for  which  he  worked.  If  any  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  his  statements,  his  son  ought  to  be  paying  something 
for  the  father's  maintenance. 

Bakery 

Inspection  of  the  bakery  was  made  on  August  28th.  The  ex- 
aminer found  it  in  charge  of  the  assistant  baker,  the  head  baker 
being  on  a  vacation.  Five  of  the  institution's  patients  assist  with 
the  work.     Three  kinds  of  bread  are  made  daily  as  follows: 

Seven  hundred  pounds  White  bread  from  500  pounds  flour;  7 
pounds  salt;    10  pounds  sugar,   and   5   pounds   lard  compound. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  Rye  bread  from  400  pounds  white  flour ; 
100  pounds  Rye  flour  and  7  pounds  salt. 

Seven  hundred  pounds  Graham  bread  from  300  pounds  white 
flour;  196  pounds  Graham  flour;  7  pounds  salt  and  20  pounds 


No  attempt  13  made  to  account  for  the  cost  of  bread  making 
and  to  that  end  a  form  has  been  prepared  to  be  submitted  at  the 
conference  to  be  held  by  the  hospital  commission  with  regard  to 
improvement  in  the  system  of  accounting. 

Fire  Prevention 

The  examiners  made  an  inspection  of  the  several  buildings  and 
wards  and  foiind  that  the  requirements  regarding  fire  prevention 
in  chapter  535  of  Laws  of  1895  were  not  being  complied  with. 
In  the  central  building  no  fire  pails  were  observed  in  Ward  A. 
In  the  bath  room  of  Ward  B  two  pails  were  found  but  those  were 
not  especially  for  fire  purposes.  The  bath  tubs  contained  no  water 
at  the  night  inspection.     In  Ward  0  no  fire  pails  nor  water  pails 
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were  found  nor  any  water  in  the  bath  tub.  In  Wards  D,  E,  F  and 
O  a  few  extinguishers  and  hand  grenades,  but  no  fire  pails, 

Stand  pipes  were  found  in  evidence  probably  sufficient  for  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  were  equipped  with  good  lengths  of  hose 
on  racks  or  reels.  In  Ward  A  the  nozzle  had  been  removed  from 
the  hose  and  hung  in  a  clothes  room  on  account  of  the  tendency  of 
the  patients  to  interfere  with  the  fire  equipment  In  the  attic 
of  this  building  numerous  fire  pails  were  found  well  distributed. 
In  the  basement  water  barrels  mostly  filled,  with  convenient  fire 
pails  were  found,  with  the  exception  that  two  of  the  required  pails 
had  been  removed.    Some  clothing  was  found  stored  in  the  attic. 

The  Flower  Building  appeared  to  be  equipped  with  hose,  ex- 
tinguishers and  hand  grenades.  None  of  the  bath  tubs  was  filled 
with  water  at  night  and  there  were  no  pails  in  the  various  wards. 

In  the  Letchworth  Building  practically  the  same  conditions 
prevailed. 

The  Inwood  Building,  now  used  for  tubercular  patients  is  an 
old  frame  structure  and  seemed  very  insufficiently  protected.  Two 
stand  pipes  and  four  extinguishers  were  found  in  the  men's  sec- 
tion and  one  stand  pipe  and  two  extinguishers  in  the  women's 
section.  There  was  also  one  chemical  extinguisher  on  the  wall. 
The  inflammable  character  of  the  building  needs  extraordinary 
precaution  against  fire,  particularly  as  the  building  is  isolated  and 
the  patients  feeble,  requiring  only  a  few  attendants  at  night. 

The  Farm  Cottage  appeared  to  be  amply  supplied  with  stand 
pipe  and  hose,  with  fire  pails  in  the  attic. 

The  Garden  Cottage  contained  six  stand  pipes,  three  on  each 
floor  and  six  extinguishers.  The  hose  company  of  employees  is 
maintained  with  frequent  drills. 

Patients  Committees'  Accountings 

The  absence  of  suitable  records  pertaining  to  patients'  property 
in  the  hands  of  committees  made  it  difficult  to  determine  whether 
justice  and  equity  were  practiced  in  the  fixing  and  collecting  of 
reimbursing  rates.  From  those  examined,  it  would  appear  that 
discrimination  and  laxity  has  been  shown. 

The  examination  of  the  committees'  accountings  comprised  162 
cases,  covering  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913.     In  ninety-two 
cases  reports  for  some  years  are  missing. 
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A  resident  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  appears  as  committee  of  ten 
patients.  His  accountings  in  some  cases  are  not  complete  and 
contain  items  which  suggest  explanation. 

Ae  investments  of  the  estate  of  one  of  his  wards  there  appears 
a  $100  bond  of  the  Century  Club  and  a  loan  to  himself  of  $217.57. 

In  the  estate  of  another  patient  there  appears  a  loan  to  the 
committee  of  $400. 

In  the  estate  of  another  patient  there  was  evidence  of 
enumerated  real  estate  valued  at  $1,000.  Last  report  filed  for 
1911  shows  receipts  from  all  sales  of  property  $400  "disbursed 
by  order  of  court." 

In  the  estate  of  another  patient  there  appear  investments,  Cen- 
tury Club  bond,  $100;  Oswegatchie  Yacht  Club  bond,  $150  j 
interest  in  mortgage,  $100;  seemingly  questionable  investments 
for  the  estate  if  made  by  the  committee. 

This  committee  should  be  asked  to  file  delinquent  reports  and 
these  committeeships  should  be  investigated. 

Another  resident  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  appears  as  committee 
of  ten  patients.     His  accountings  appear  generally  satisfactory. 

Pumping  Station 

A  large  gray  stone  building  equipped  as  a  pumping  plant  valued 
at  $15,000  stands  idle  while  the  hospital  is  paying  to  the  city 
of  Ogdensburg  water  rentals  at  the  rate  of  $1,875  quarterly,  or 
$7,500  per  annum.  The  reason  given  by  the  steward  was  that 
the  water  obtained  through  the  pumping  station,  not  being  filtered, 
caused  typhoid  fever  at  one  time,  and  its  use  was  abandoned. 
Although  the  pumps  are  not  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  is  consumed  every  year  keeping  fires  constantly  going  so  that 
in  case  of  a  sudden  failure  of  the  city  water,  the  pumps  could  be 
started  without  delay.  Evidently  it  would  be  better  economy  to 
install  a  filtering  plant  and  make  use  of  the  pumping  station  than 
to  pay  the  water  rates  to  the  city  of  Ogdensburg. 

Boat  House 

A  boat  house  valued  at  $1,500  formerly  served  as  a  station  for 
pleasure  trips  to  Lotus  Island  and  elsewhere.  For  this  purpose 
a  launch  carrying  about  twenty-five  persons  was  maintained.  Its 
use  has  recently  been  discontinued  and  the  equipment  transferred 
from  Lotus  Island  to  the  hospital  for  safe  keeping. 
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Piggery 

One  concrete  building  valued  at  $2,000  for  housing  swine  is 
located  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hospital.  Of  the  500  hogs, 
less  than  200  can  be  crowded  into  this  building  in  winter,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  build  straw  shacks  and  huts  for  housing  the 
remainder.  In  view  of  the  excellent  buildings  provided  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  recommended  that  better  housing  facilities  be  pro- 
vided for  the  hogs;  especially  as  from  this  source  is  provided  all 
the  pork  consumed  at  the  hospital.  The  records  show  the  produc- 
tion for  the  two  years  to  have  been :  Year  ending  September  30, 
1912,  29,708  lbs. ;  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  31,480  lbs. 
Nearly  all  the  necessary  feed  for  the  hogs  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  hospital  garbage,  the  feed  actually  purchased  and  expense 
of  maintenance  being  more  than  offset  by  sales  and  increases  in 
values. 

Occupants  of  Flower  Building 

In  the  Flower  Building  the  examiners  located  suites  of  rooms 
with  private  baths  provided  especially  for  the  use  of  various  em- 
ployees of  the  hospital  and  for  a  social  worker  of  the  Eugenics 
Kecord  Office  located  at  <'old  Spring  Harbor,  L.  L,  which  was 
established  October  1,  1910,  and  is  supported  by  private  donations 
of  funds. 

The  functions  of  this  Eugenics  Record  Office  are: 

1.  To  serve  eugenical  interests  in  the  capacity  of  repository  and 
clearing  house. 

2.  To  build  up  an  analytical  index  of  the  inborn  traits  of 
American  families. 

3.  To  train  field  workers  to  gather  data  of  eugenical  import. 

4.  To  maintain  a  field  force  actnally  engaged  in  gathering  such 
data. 

5.  To  co-operate  with  other  institutions  and  with  persons  con- 
cerned with  eugenical  study. 

6.  To  investigate  the  manner  of  the  inheritance  of  specific 
human  traits. 

1.  To  investigate  other  eugenical  facts,  Buch  as  mate  selection, 
differential  fecundity,  differential  survival,  differential  migration. 

8.  To  advise  concerning  the  eugenic  features  of  proposed  mar- 
riage. 

9.  To  publish  results  of  researches. 
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This  Eugenics  Record  Office  has  its  field  force  distributed  among 
the  curative,  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  United  States 
seeking  such  data  as  is  desired.  An  agreement  is  entered  into 
between  the  director,  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions  whereby  the 
field  worker  is  provided  by  the  institution  with  rooming  accom- 
modations and  board.  Such  is  the  arrangement  made  for  six 
months  by  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
with  the  eugenics  society  in  an  agreement  dated  October  1,  1913. 

In  the  interview  had  with  the  social  worker  by  the  chief  ac- 
countant of  this  department  it  was  ascertained  that  the  State  was 
paying  said  social  worker's  traveling  expenses  which  was  said  to 
be  in  return  for  looking  after  parole  and  prospective  patients,  a 
duty  clearly  imposed  upon  the  regular  employees  of  the  State  in 
the  institution.  Said  social  worker  admitted  that  when  she  had 
one  of  her  subjects  in  view  and  desired  to  visit  a  patient  she 
would  inquire  of  the  superintendent  whether  he  did  not  have  any 
parole  patients  that  she  might  call  upon  and  see  how  they  were 
getting  along  and  thereby  have  her  expenses  paid  by  the  State. 
Although  the  six  months'  agreement  expired  on  April  1,  1914, 
the  State  has  continued  to  pay  her  expenses  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  list  of  vouchers  passed  and  approved  by  the  State 
Comptroller. 

No.    275,  Oct.  10.     Norwood $3  52 

No.    275,  Oct.  16-24.     Watertown 20  29 

No.    426,  Dec  3.     Oswego 28  89 

No.    524,  Dec.     Potadam-Gouverneur    7  54 

No.    939,  Jan.-Fcb.     Syracuse-Marcellus 44  44 

No.  1035,  Mar.  6-21.     Saranac  Lake-Malone 32  66 

No.  1381,  May.     Watertown-Syracuae   62  01 

No.  1527,  May-June.     Malon^Plattsburg    39   15 

No.  1776,  July.     Hermon   3  43 

Total $241  43 


From  her  reports  on  file  at  the  institution,  it  appears  that  her 
field  work  was  as  follows:  Oct.  10-11,  1913,  Norwood;  Oct 
16-24,  1913,  Watertown;  Nov.  11-28,  1913,  Oswego;  Dec.  15- 
16,  1913,  Gouverneur  and  Potsdam;  Dec.  4-6,  1913,  Malone; 
Jan.  10,  1914,  to  Feb.  2,  1914,  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  county. 
•   On  comparing  the  dates  of  the  foregoing  reports  with  the  dates 
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as  shown  in  the  vouchers  for  expenses,  it  was  found  that  the  social 
worker  was  somewhat  behind  in  her  reports.  When  thiB  fact  was 
brought  to  her  attention  she  said  that  a  report  would  be  made  for 
each  trip. 

Misconduct  of  Staff  Members 

Two  of  the  assistant  physicians  were  found  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct with  two  of  the  female  attendants.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
learned  that  the  attendants  were  dismissed  and  the  physicians 
asked  to  resign,  which  they  did  on  May  1,  1913.  The  reason  for 
the  discrimination  shown  iu  dismissing  the  attendants  and  per- 
mitting the  physicians  to  "  resign  "  is  not  apparent. 

Staff  Kitchen 

The  arrangement  of  staff  kitchens  at  this  hospital  is  not  eco- 
nomical. There  are  three,  whereas  one  should  be  sufficient.  These 
kitchens  are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  report  as  "  centers." 
They  are  located  as  follows:  1.  Executive  Building  Center; 
2.  Flower  Building  Center;  3.  Letchworth  Building  Center. 

No.  1  provides  for  the  officers  occupying  the  executive  building. 
No.  2  supplies  the  table  of  the  first  assistant  physician  and  family, 
one  assistant  physician  and  the  social  worker  located  in  the 
Flower  Building.  No.  3  supplies  the  family  of  another  assistant 
physician. 
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EOCHESTEE  STATE  HOSPITAL,  BOCHESTEB,  H.  T. 
Beport  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 
Conditions  at  Rochester  State  Hospital,  Hade  By  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy.     Examination  Ho.  361 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

3.  Comparison  of  Stock  on  Hand  witb  Ledger. 

4.  Receipt  and  Issuance  of  Supplies. 

5.  Pay  Rolls. 

6.  Manufacturing  Accounts. 

7.  Farm  Accounting. 

8.  Inspection  of  Ward  Service. 

9.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

10.  Dietary. 

11.  Fuel  Consumption. 

12.  Inventory  and  Inspection  of  Whops  and  Kitchens. 

Rochester  State  Hospital  was  opened  as  a  State  hospital  in 
1891.  The  total  area  of  grounds,  as  stated  in  the  hospital  hand- 
book, is  369  acres  of  which  197  are  under  cultivation.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  for  the  year  preceding  this  examination  was 
$304,236.95,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of  $210.40,  based  on  a  census  of 
1,446  patients.  The  number  of  patients  actually  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time  of  the  examination,  in  February,  1914,  was  1,450. 
The  rated  capacity  of  the  hospital  was  1.268.  The  average  num- 
ber of  patients  exceeds  the  capacity  of  this  hospital  by  more 
than  200. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  hospital  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  for  the  State  hospital  system.  The  product  is  of 
good  quality. 

Cash  Funds. 

The  cash  funds  were  audited  and  found  correct.  The  general 
accounts  kept  in  this  institution  appeared  to  be  the  subject  of 
unusual  care,  and  where  the  accounts  were  incomplete  the  system 
and  the  forms  were  at  fault  and  not  the  actual  bookkeeping. 
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Reunbuning  Patients'  ledger 

Independent  verification  was  made  of  the  balances  appearing 
in  the  trial  balance  books  of  the  above-named  ledgers,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914.  To  accomplish  this,  the  examiners  constructed 
controlling  accounts  from  the  various  sources  of  original  entry, 
after  ascertaining  the  clerical  correctioDB  of  the  footings  of  the 
entries,  and  found  the  balance  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1914, 
to  agree  with  the  independent  controlling  accounts. 

As  a  basis  of  the  computation,  the  examiners  took  the  bal- 
ances found  on  thiB  ledger  as  of  October  1,  1912,  without  further 
verification.  Mathematical  correctness  being  established,  care- 
ful scrutiny  was  had  of  the  balances  appearing  against  patients 
on  the  reimbursing  and  pay  patients'  ledgers.  Resource  was  had 
to  various  records  of  the  hospital,  with  the  result  that  the  exami- 
ners were  satisfied: 

1.  That  the  balances  appearing  on  these  accounts  are  actually 
due  from  the  patients  against  whose  names  they  appear. 

2.  That  such  steps  as  seemed  necessary  to  the  Bteward  or  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  have  been  taken  to  insure  collections 
from  delinquent  accounts,  either  by  permission  or  by  resource  to 
the  collection  attorney  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

3.  That  the  cancellation  of  charges  as  appearing  on  these 
ledgers  was  found  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Hospital  Commis- 
sion or  its  collection  attorney. 

With  the  bills  sent  out  for  January  charges  requests  were 
enclosed  to  the  persons  to  whom  these  bills  were  addressed,  to 
notify  the  representatives  of  this  department  making  the  exami- 
nation, of  the  correctness  of  the  charges  and  balances.  A  large 
percentage  of  answers  was  received  and  not  one  disputed  the 
correctness  of  the  charges.  The  sending  out  of  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  whether  the  accounts  are  correct,  appears  to  have 
had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  some  of  the  debtor's  accounts,  as  a 
large  number  of  arrearages  were  collected.  The  collections  for 
the  month  of  February,  1914,  were  $4,319.56,  as  compared  with 
the  average  monthly  collections  of  $3,277.58  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  correctness  of  the 
accounts,  there  remained  on  the  books  of  the  hospital  a  large 
amount  of  unpaid  hills,  aggregating  on  March  1st,  exclusive  of 
February  charges,  $21,333.79. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  in  a  number  of  instances, 
the  requests  for  information  stirred  into  activity  committees  and 
individuals  who  hare  heretofore  not  acted  upon  any  request  for 
payment,  and  Bome'of  the  accounts  are  now  in  process  of  settle- 
ment. 

Accounts  of  this  nature,  if  allowed  to  get  too  old,  are  still  more 
liable  to  be  uncollectible  than  when  they  are  comparatively  new. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  patient  dies,  against  whom  the 
State  has  a  claim  for  maintenance.  Under  section  86,  of  the 
Insanity  Law,  the  State  is  a  preferred  creditor  for  such  a  claim. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  patient,  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
routine  work  of  the  hospital  to  look  for  any  unpaid  balances,  and 
if  such  are  found,  notification  of  the  death  should  be  sent  to  the 
collection  attorney.  The  attorney  should  forthwith  notify  the 
clerk  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  patient 
resides,  that  the  State  appear  through  him  and  demand  service 
of  all  papers  relating  to  the  estate  of  the  patient  The  collection 
attorney  would  then  be  notified  whenever  administrators  were 
appointed,  or  any  will  filed,  so  that  he  could  file  a  claim  in  due 
form  of  law.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  cite  some  cases, 
with  their  history,  to  show  why  the  balances  are  carried  forward 
on  the  books  and  what  difficulties  are  met  with  in  attempting 
collections  on  these  accounts. 

Case  of  M.  J.  B. —  Amount  $5)32.75 :  The  committee,  to  whom 
bills  for  this  patient  havo  been  sent,  advises: 

"  I  suppose  the  account  is  all  right,  but  how  I  can  pay 
it  at  present,  I  don't  know. 

"  My  income  is  small  and  in  the  original  talk  with  the 
Commission,  I  was  to  try  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  week. 
Have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  some  cash  for  several  months, 
and  make  some  kind  of  a  payment.  Have  no  money  just 
now." 

Case  of  K.  B. — Amount  $1,099.10:  Two  brothers,  whose  resi- 
dence is  unknown,  have  an  interest  in  certain  real  property.  If 
these  brothers  are  not  located  within  two  years  the  property  will 
revert  to  the  patient,  and  then  tho  money  will  be  available.  Other- 
wise there  will  be  no  more  coming  to  her. 

Case  of  S.  C. — Amount  $152.85:  Her  committee  was  dis- 
charged over  a  year  ago,  but  still  held  her  funds  in  the  savings 
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bank.  Owing  to  the  attention  that  was  giver,  to  this  matter  by 
the  examiners  of  this  department,  steps  have  been  taken  to  ap- 
point a  new  committee,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  money 
will  be  paid. 

Inventory  of  Supplies 

The  examiners  found  carbon  copies  of  the  inventories  filed 
with  the  State  Hospital  Commission  and  State  Comptroller  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913.  The 
inventory  of  maintenance  articles  is  made  up  by  the  steward  and 
certified  to  by  the  superintendent. 

Comparison  of  Inventories  and  Stock  ledger 

Upon  the  arrival  at  the  hospital  one  of  the  examiners  was 
assigned  to  check  the  requisitions  issued,  with  the  store  ledgers, 
covering  a  test  period  of  two  months.  In  conducting  this  test, 
only  a  few  insignificant  clerical  errors  were  found,  and  this  part 
of  the  work  seems  conducted  satisfactorily  with  more  than  usual 
attention  and  care. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  clerical  tests,  the  examiners  conducted 
a  physical  inventory  of  the  following  articles:  Fresh  meat,  ham, 
bacon,  butter,  eggs,  wheat  flour,  coffee,  tea  and  cheese.  The  actual 
inventory  of  these  important  articles  was  found  to  be  substantially 
correct,  and  in  accord  with  the  "  merchandise  ledger,"  the  differ- 
ences being  due  to  shrinkage. 

Receiving  and  Delivering  of  Goods 

Most  of  the  articles  bought  by  the  hospital  are  received  at  the 
storehouse,  where  an  entry  is  made  into  a  receiving  book  with 
several  carbon  copies.  The  receiving  clerk  does  not  get  the  bills, 
but  in  some  instances  he  gets  delivery  checks.  He  generally  has 
a  copy  of  the  orders.  After  independently  weighing  or  counting 
the  supplies  received,  he  makes  a  notation  of  the  goods  received 
into  the  so-called  receiving  book.  This  book  is  an  original  record 
with  two  carbon  copies.  At  the  close  of  every  day's  business  the 
carbon  copies  are  sent  to  the  main  office  where  one  of  them  is 
used  to  post  the  incoming  supplies  to  the  store's  ledger,  while  the 
other  is  kept  pending  the  arrival  of  the  bill  and  is  used  for  check- 
ing the  bill  with  the  actual  amount  of  goods  received. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  claims  examined,  the  examiner 
concludes  that  such  comparison  1b  actually  made,  aa  there  are  a 
number  of  deductions  for  receipts  short. 
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All  withdrawals  of  food  products  or  other  stores  are  made  upon 
requisition,  in  duplicate,  which  requisition  is  approved  in  writing 
either  by  the  steward  or  by  the  superintendent.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  any  supplies  issued  without  the  signature  of  one 
of  these  officers. 

Payrolls 

The  examiners  of  this  department  attended  the  paying  off  of 
the  employees  on  February  1st,  February  15th  and  March  1st, 
and  were  satisfied  that  the  persons  on  the  payroll  were  actually 
employed  at  the  hospital  and  they  have  made  independent  inquiry 
from  outside  sources  of  this  fact.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  employees  were  assigned  to  tasks  other  than  those  which  ap- 
pear on  the  payroll  as  their  employment  Twenty-eight  instances 
of  this  were  found. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

The  main  industry  of  the  hospital  is  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Sharing  soap,  laundry  soap,  toilet  soap,  and  bath  soap  are  made 
for  the  use  of  all  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  soap  produced  is  of 
excellent  quality  and,  particularly,  the  laundry  soap  is  better  than 
anything  that  could  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  because  it  is 
aged  a  long  time  before  shipment,  and  therefore,  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  excessive  amount  of  moisture.  This  soap  is  sold  to  the 
other  State  hospitals  at  cost,  or  as  near  cost  as  conditions  will 
permit 

The  so-called  cost  figures  of  the  hospital  are  not  accurate.  A 
statement  is  here  presented  showing  the  manufacturing  cost  as 
obtained  from  the  hospital  books: 

Goods  in  process,  October  1,  1812 1270  00 

Material  used  21.588  77 

Wages   2.  300  00 

Repairs  and  supplies 436  M 

Automobile    gasoline  and  oil 262  32 

Automobile  supply  and  repairs 416  48 

Freight,  etc US  18 

Boxes  and  barrels 1,018  90 

Total   t26.4S8  11 

Less  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  October  1, 

1813 1,  188  06 

Cost  of  goods  manufactured  during  fiscal  year     825,  278  06 
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Soap  Department  —  Tbadinq  Account 

Merchandise  inventoried,  October  1, 

1912   810,  638  64 

Merchandise  manufactured 25,279  05 

Total   *35,  917  69 

Merchandise  on  hand,  October  1,  1913       10,  760  09 

Gross  cost  of  goods  sold $25,  157  60 

Estimated  value  of  by-products  on 
hand 500  00 

Net  cost  of  goods  sold $24,  6S7  60 

Sales  for  the  period $26,  065  77 

Less  cost  of  goods  sold 24, 667  60 

Net  profit  (1,  408  17 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  figures,  there  is  no  provision 
for  light,  steam,  heat,  water  or  power.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
heretofore  the  hospital  has  not  possessed  any  appliances  by  which 
these  items  could  be  properly  measured.  The  installation  of 
such  devices  is  recommended. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  hospital  to  charge  against  the 
manufacturing  account  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  motor 
truck,  which  is  used  jointly  for  the  hospital  farm  and  the  manu- 
facturing department,  in  lieu  of  the  cost  of  electricity  and  steam. 
This  charge  is  not  adequate,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
engineering  examiner,  falls  below  the  cost  of  electricity  and  steam 
consumed  about  $1,500 

As  the  account  above  shows  a  profit  of  approximately  the  same 
amount,  it  would  seem  that  even  at  these  considerations,  the  addi- 
tional cost  was  realized  on  the  sale  of  soap.  The  accounts  as 
presented  do  not  contain  any  charge  for  the  use  of  the  property 
(rental)  nor  for  the  depreciation  of  the  plant.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  the  hospital  does  not  realize  a  sufficient  amount  for 
the  sale  of  its  product.  But  as  no  sales  are  made  to  others  than 
the  State  hospitals,  they  obtain  their  soap  supply  a  little  cheaper 
than  they  could  otherwise  obtain  it.  Whatever  charge  would  be 
made  for  rental  and  depreciation,  would  be  offset  by  higher  cost 
of  product  to  other  State  institutions. 

Correct  accounting,  however,  would  show  precisely  the  actual 
cost  of  operation,  and  not  an  assumed  cost.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  hospital  books  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain 
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results  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  kept  in  this 
manner. 

As  with  other  hospitals  all  purchases  of  new  machinery  are 
provided  for  by  special  appropriations  for  this  hospital. 

The  manufacturing  records  are  excellently  kept  and  all  in- 
formation therein  can  be  obtained  quickly.  The  objection  is  that 
only  records  are  kept,  and  not  accounts.  Where  there  is  an 
attempt  made  to  group  figures  showing  actual  expense  of  operat- 
ing the  hospital,  such  grouping  is  by  sub-divisions  in  conformity 
with  the  estimate  items. 

Figures  to  be  of  value  in  determining  actual  results  should  be 
assembled  so  as  to  show  departmental  cost  of  operation.  The 
installation  of  accounting  systems  in  all  State  institutions,  which 
would  effect  this  result  is  strongly  recommended. 

This  hospital  manufactures  clothing  and  shoes  for  the  use  of 
its  inmates  only.  The  clothing  is  of  fair  quality.  The  shoes 
are  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
prison-made  article.  AH  finished  clothing  and  shoes  are  sent  to 
the  storehouse  and  are  issued  upon  requisition.  Proper  care  is 
exercised  that  no  clothing  is  wasted  and  shoes  are  issued  only 
upon  exchange  requisitions. 

The  cost  to  the  hospital  for  all  clothing  is  about  $10  per 
capita,  according  to  its  published  report.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  the  figures  do  not  show  true  conditions. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments should  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  clothing.  A  rental 
charge  should  be  made  for  the  rooms  occupied,  and  light,  heat  and 
power  should  be  provided  for. 

Only  a  comprehensive  re-analysis  of  all  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year,  such  as  limited  time  would  not  permit  the  exam- 
iners to  make,  would  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  true  cost 
of  operation. 

Farm  Industries 

The  hospital  maintains  two  farms.  A  large  amount  of  produce 
is  raised  on  the  farms,  the  value  being  estimated  by  the  hospital 
authorities  for  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration,  of  approxi- 
mately $13,000.  Unfortunately  the  records  are  not  kept  in  a 
condition  permitting  an  accurate  accounting.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  fiscal  year  closes  on  September  30th,  and  this  is 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  farm  product  is  still  unharvested, 
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and  whatever  figures  are  given  aa  the  so-called  inventory  of  the 
farms  on  that  date  are  merely  estimates.  Great  reliance  cannot 
therefore  be  placed  upon  the  profit  of  farm  operations  shown  in 
the  hospital  books.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  work  up,  with  the 
material  in  hand,  a  statement  of  farm  operations,  but  without 
satisfactory  results.  Particular  difficulty  exists  in  the  fact  that 
the  expense  as  well  as  the  products  of  botb  farms  are  tumped 
together. 

The  farm  maintained  at  the  lake,  eighteen  miles  from  the  in- 
stitution, is  not  yet  in  full  state  of  cultivation,  and  can  hardly  be 
a  paying  proposition.  This  farm  is  used  extensively  for  a  health 
resort.  During  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  an  average  of 
forty-five  patients  are  accommodated  at  this  farm.  Under  such 
circumstances,  not  all  the  expenses  of  the  farm  should  be  charged 
up  against  the  farm  operations.  Farming  operations  as  far-  as 
they  are  an  industry,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  on  the 
books  of  the  hospital  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  be 
done  with  the  accounts  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

There  was  required  during  the  fiscal  year  out  of  maintenance 
funds,  live  stock  costing  $500,  and  out  of  special  funds  $1,169.50, 
total  $1,669.50. 

No  charge  has  been  made  against  the  farming  operations  for 
coal,  light,  water  depreciation,  interest  or  other  fixed  charges. 

Census  of  Patients 

The  total  population  on  February  4,  1914,  was  1,509.  Of  this 
number  of  patients  there  were  on  parole  outside  of  the  institution 
fifty-nine,  leaving  in  the  institution  1,450.  There  were  eighteen 
voluntary  patients,  namely,  five  male  non-pay;  twelve  female, 
non-pay,  and  one  male  pay  patient 

A  personal  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  patients  in  the  institution  who  are  not  entitled  to 
care  and  treatment  there  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  entitled  to  be  cared  for  somewhere,  as  they  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
insane  asylum  is  the  proper  place  for  them.  Cases  which  may 
be  termed  "  defective  mentality  "  (in  that  they  are  listless  and 
unable  to  support  themselves)  should  rather  be  cared  for  in  the 
various  county  institutions  or  almshouses,  at  the  expense  of  their 
home  communities,  instead  of  being  thrown  as  a  burden  upon 
the  State. 
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Attendants  and  Nurses 

The  number  of  nurses  and  attendants  found  on  ward  duty 
February  4th,  was  74,  out  of  100,  assigned  to  the  care  of  1,420 
patients. 

Dietary 

A  careful  analysis  was  made  of  the  dietary.  ■  The  food  sup- 
plied patients  seemed  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  no  com- 
plaints were  received  from  them.  The  food  supplied  to  officers 
and  employes  was  very  liberal  in  amount. 

Patients'  Property 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  envelopes  containing  per- 
sonal property  of  the  inmates,  removed  from  their  persons  upon 
admission  to  the  hospital.  The  form  of  record  is  rather  crude, 
as  far  as  the  possibility  of  verification  is  concerned.  Upon  ad- 
mission of  the  patient,  a  duplicate  record  is  made  of  his  property, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  steward,  to  he  filed  in  a  loose-leaf  hinder 
called  the  "  Patients'  Property  Record,"  and  the  other  is  filed 
with  the  patient's  case  record. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  records  contained  in  the  loose- 
leaf  binder  referred  to  with  the  list  of  the  patients.  It  was 
noticed  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  patients  in  the  institution 
were  recorded  as  having  personal  property. 

If  a  dishonest  employee  in  the  steward's  office  should  appro- 
priate the  contents  of  an  envelope,  he  need  only  to  remove  the 
corresponding  sheet  from  tho  loose-leaf  binder,  and  he  would 
thereby  effectually  destroy  the  only  means  of  detection,  unless  the 
steward  is  willing  to  check  the  contents  of  the  safe  periodically 
with  fifteen  hundred  case  records,  a  method  obviously  im- 
practicable. 

The  vault  in  this  institution  is  littered  up  with  property 
envelopes  of  patients  long  since  dead  or  discharged,  and  the  space 
needed  for  the  property  of  living  patients  is  encumbered  thereby. 
Exhaustive  tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  presence  of 
envelopes  containing  valuables  as  recorded  on  the  loose-leaf 
binders,  with  the  result  that  all  envelopes  looked  for  were  found. 
Those  that  were  tested  were  opened  and  their  contents  examined. 

This  examination  developed  the  fact  that  there  were  contained 
in  some  of  these  envelopes,  certificates  of  deposit  and  savings 
bank  books  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  $2,539.18. 
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The  authorities  of  the  hospital  bad  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  valuables,  nor  of  their  condition,  with  the  result 
that  the  paes  books  were  not  presented  for  years  for  the  entering 
of  interest,  thereby  endangering  the  continuance  of  the  interest 
credits.  In  one  case  such  a  pass  book  had  not  been  presented  to 
the  hank  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  These  books  were 
sent  to  the  various  banks  for  the  writing  up  of  the  interest,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  case,  the  examiners  succeeded  in 
having  the  interest  credited  to  date.  In  the  case  of  the  book  not 
presented  for  twenty-five  years,  the  bank  officials,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances,  will  allow  interest  for  the  entire  term  if  proper 
application  is  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  savings  bank,  and  the 
committee  of  the  estate  has  been  so  informed  by  the  examiners 
of  this  department. 

Some  of  the  sums  found  were  quite  large,  and  the  State  un- 
doubtedly has  a  claim  against  most  of  such  money  for  mainte- 
nance furnished  the  patient.  The  State  Hospital  Commission 
should  investigate  this  matter  and  direct  the  hospital  authorities 
to  charge  whatever  it  may  deem  proper  for  maintenance  of  these 
patients  and  collect  the  moneys  from  the  property  so  discovered. 

As  to  the  property  belonging  to  a  discharged  or  deceased 
patient,  the  law  permits  a  disposition  of  such  property  in  section 
98  of  the  Insanity  Law,  reading  as  follows: 

"All  Articles  of  personal  property  belonging  to  a  discharged 
or  deceased  patient  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and 
in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  or  other  proper  official 
of  such  hospital,  may,  if  unclaimed  by  eneh  discharged  patient. 
or  a  legal  representative  of  such  deceased  patient,  for  a  period 
of  six  months  after  the  discharge  or  decease  of  such  patient, 
be  sold  at  public  auction  in  such  manner  and  after  such  notice 
or  advertisement  as  the  commission  shall  prescribe,  and  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  paid  into  the  amusement  fund 
of  such  hospital." 

One  case  of  a  recently  admitted  patient  showed  evidence  that 
there  was  to  her  credit  in  a  bank  in  her  home  town  about  $700. 
The  envelope  also  contained  a  number  of  legal  papers  which  indi- 
cated that  this  money  was  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admittance 
to  the  hospital  being  attached  in  various  lawsuits.  These  paperB 
were  filed  in  a  purely  perfunctory  manner.  But  for  the  fact  this 
envelope  was  examined  this  money  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
patient.  The  papers,  consisting  of  several  summons  and  warrants 
of  attachment,  'were  of  so  -recent  date,  and  some  of  them  looked  so 
fraudulent  that  our  examiners  immediately  called  the  superin- 
tendent's attention  to  the  matter, 
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The  papers  seemed  to  show  that  proceedings  upon  one  cause  of 
action  had  been  begun  in  two  different  courts,  and  the  superintend- 
ent agreed  with  our  examiners  that  this  matter  needed  further 
investigation,  and  he  immediately  communicated  with  the  Deputy 
Attorney-General  in  charge  of  State  hospital  matters.  The  Dep- 
uty Attorney-General  advised  the  superintendent  that  the  patient 
was  entitled  to  protection  of  her  rights  by  the  State,  and  he 
arranged  for  such  protection  immediately  by  telephone,  telegraph 
and  otherwise,  with  the  result  that  probably  the  money  of  the 
patient  will  be  preserved  and  may  be  applicable  to  reimbursement  - 
of  the  State  for  maintenance. 

In  another  instance,  a  trust  fund  of  $2,372.50  is  held  by  the 
State  Hospital  Commission.  The  fund  is  held  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  a  relative  of  the  patient  who  left  this  amount  to  the  Rochester 
State  Hospital,  with  the  proviso  that  the  interest  only  be  used  for 
her  maintenance,  and  that  upon  her  death  the  principal  should 
revert  to  the  hospital. 

No  doubt  the  State  would  be  richly  compensated  for  the  little 
effort  it  has  to  expend  upon  such  an  inspection,  by  being  better  able 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  its  helpless  charges,  and  incidentally, 
by  discovering  sources  of  revenue. 

Special  Examination  of  Coal  Supply  and  Power  Plant 

An  examination  of  the  consumption  of  coal  was  made  by 
James  V.  Jennings,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  in  November,  1914,  at  the  request  of 
the  hospital.  The  fuel  analyses  were  made,  by  arrangement  with 
this  Department,  by  the  Standard  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  without  charge. 

Fuel 

The  fuel  used  at  the  Central  Power  Station  for  the  generating 
of  steam  for  heating,  lighting  and  power  purposes  is  bituminous 
run  of  mine  procured  from  the  Luzerne  mine  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  process  of  combustion,  this  fuel  fuses  and  clinkers  exces- 
sively, runs  into  a  slag,  and  envelopes  large  quantities  of  the  coke 
formation,  choking  up  the  air  spaces  in  the  grates  and  forming 
clinkers  of  large  proportions  on  the  stationary  platform  grate, 
causing  considerable  waste  of  fuel  in  cleaning  fires,  and  in  envelop- - 
ing  the  coke  with  a  film  of  Blag.  t 

It  is  recommended  that  the  C.  L.  Amos  Coal  Co.  of  Syracuse,  be  - 
required  to  furnish  a  free  burning  bituminous  run  of  mine  that 
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will  not  fuse  or  clinker,  and  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent contract  for  fuel,  that  bituminous  slack  be  substituted  for  the 
present  run  of  mine.  As  bituminous  slack  can  be  secured  in  this 
neighborhood  for  about  two  dollars  per  net  ton  (the  Buffalo  State 
Hospital  purchasing  it  at  the  present  time  for  two  dollars  and  Bix 
cents  per  net  ton),  a  considerable  saving  can  be  effected  by  chang- 
ing to  bituminous  slack. 

Analysis 

The  analysis  of  this  fuel,  as  submitted  by  the  Standard  Testing 
Laboratory  of  New  York  City,  shows  that  it  contains: 

13,580  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  dry  coal. 

12.06  per  cent,  ash  per  pound,  dry  coal. 

28.22  per  cent,  volatile  combustible  per  pound,  dry  coal. 

0.35  per  cent,  volatile  sulphur  per  pound,  dry  coal. 

0.61  per  cent,   moisture  per  pound  as  delivered. 

The  analysis  of  one  of  the  samples  of  clinker,  which  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  coke,  showed  that  it  contained  solid  combustible 
to  the  extent  of  9,990  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  and  volatile  combustible 
to  the  extent  of  21.01  per  cent  per  pound  and  volatile  sulphur  to 
the  extent  of  0.83  per  cent,  per  pound.  Another  sample  of  the 
clinker  contained  solid  combustible  to  the  extent  of  690  B.  T.  TJ. 
per  pound  and  0.42  per  cent,  volatile  sulphur  per  pound. 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  showed  that  it  contains  solid  combustible 
to  the  extent  of  3,740  B.  T.  U-8's  per  pound,  0.32  per  cent,  volatile 
combustible  and  0.36  per  cent,  volatile  sulphur  per  pound.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  the  fuel  sample,  the  fuel  runs  220 
B.  T.  V.  per  pound  less  than  the  minimum  B.  T.  XT.  allowed  by 
the  specifications,  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  a  penalty  of  2  2/10 
per  cent,  on  B.  T.  V.  and  2.05  per  cent,  for  excess  in  ash  content, 

The  analysis  plainly  shows  the  very  high  percentage  of  com- 
bustible in  the  ash  and  clinker.  The  clinkering  and  fusing  ten- 
dencies are  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron  and 
other  mineral  constituents,  such  as  silica.  The  production  of  ex- 
cessive clinker  is  a  violation  of  paragraph  No.  1,  Causes  for  Rejec- 
tion of  Coal,  page  5,  of  the  Joint  Purchasing  Committees'  Speci- 
fications for  Fuel. 

Specifications 

The  present  specifications  for  fuel  are  at  fault  for  the  shortage 
in; -weights  of  the  fael  as  they  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  fuel 
at  the  point  of  delivery.     They  should  provide  for  the  weights 
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delivered  at  the  institution  as  recorded  on  the  institution  scales. 
Fuel  that  ia  lost  en  route  should  not  be  charged  to  the  consumer,  as 
in  this  case. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  specifications  for  the  Bupply  of  fuel 
be  altered  90  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  fuel  according  to  the 
weights  delivered. 

Cleaning  Fire* 

In  order  to  utilize  the  fuel  effectively  it  will  be  necessary  to 
clean  the  clinker  formation  from  the  stationary  platform  grate 
every  two  hours,  which  would  be  impracticable  with  the  present 
grates.  On  account  of  their  inclined  position,  it  is  necessary  to 
burn  down  each  fire  before  cleaning  the  platform  grate  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fuel  sliding  into  ash  pits.  This  method  would 
cause  waste  of  fuel,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
steam  pressure  or  a  fair  percentage  of  COt  in  the  waste  gases. 
Under  present  method  of  operation  the  fires  are  cleaned  every  six 
hours.  When  the  cleaning  takes  place  the  percentage  of  COa  in 
the  waste  gases  drops  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  two  to 
three  hours  between  the  time  of  cleaning  and  up  to  the  time  it 
takes  to  bring  the  fires  to  their  maximum  temperature  and  proper 
thickness,  causing  considerable  waste  in  fuel  consumption.  A 
great  quantity  of  fuel  is  wasted  in  the  cleaning  of  fires,  as  the 
heavy  clinker  formation  clogs  the  platform  grate  and  the  firemen 
have  to  poke  and  jab  at  these  clinkers  to  break  them  up  before 
they  can  pass  into  the  ash  pits.  Great  quantities  of  unconsumed 
and  incandescent  coke  slide  down  the  grates  and  into  the  ash  pits 
with  the  clinker  and  ash.  The  patients  employed  in  the  boiler 
house  pick  this  coke  and  put  it  back  in  the  hoppers  of  the  stokers ; 
a  great  amount  of  unconsumed  coke,  however,  is  thrown  out  oil  the 
ash  heap  and  wasted. 

It  is  recommended  that  if  the  present  grates  are  retained,  they 
be  fitted  with  a  sliding  partition  plate,  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
sliding  down  the  inclined  grates  when  stationary  platform  grate 
is  being  cleaned,  and  thereby  prevent  the  heavy  loss  of  uncon- 
sumed coke. 

Orates  and  Stokers 

It  would  be  possible  to  burn  this  fuel  very  much  more  effectively 
with  chain  grates.  The  chain,  grate  would  eliminate  the  cleaning 
of  fires  and  thereby  maintain  a  constant  percentage  of  CO,  in 
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the  waste  gases.  It  would  also  effect  a  saving  by  keeping  the  fires 
at  a  constant  temperature,  eliminating  the  fiuctation  in  CO ,  and 
in  furnace  temperature;  the  clinker  and  ash  would  be  deposited 
in  the  ash  pits  automatically  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  firemen,  and  a  high  percentage  of  efficiency  in  fuel  combus- 
tion would  be  maintained. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  Roney  grates  and  stokers 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  chain  grates  and  suitable  stokers. 
That  an  induced  draft  system  be  installed  to  control  and  regulate 
the  draft,  and  that  grates  and  stokers  and  draft  fan  engine  be  con- 
trolled by  the  present  damper  regulators  according  to  the  steam 
pressure. 

Fnel  Consumption 

A  comparison  of  the  fuel  consumption  at  this  institution  for 
the  months  of  August,  September  and  October,  1913,  with  the 
same  three  months  of  1914,  shows  that  1,882  tons,  892  pounds 
of  bituminous  screened  nut,  at  $3.10  per  ton,  amounting  to  $5,- 
649.58,  were  consumed  for  that  period  in  1913,  and  1,949  tons, 
1,666  pounds  of  bituminous  run  of  mine  at  $2.65  per  ton  ($5,- 
167.05)  were  consumed  in  the  same  period  of  1914,  a  saving  in 
1914  of  $482.52. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  preventable  loss  in  fuel  consump- 
tion, due  to  the  large  amount  of  combustible  in  the  ash  and  clinker, 
amounting  to  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  a  preventable  loss  in  fuel 
consumption,  due  to  too  low  a  percentage  of  C02  in  the  waste  gases 
amounting  to  at  least  6  per  cent.  The  installation  of  chain  grates 
and  suitable  stokers  and  a  CO*  recorder  would  effect  an  annual 
saving  amounting  to  $1,510  by  increasing  the  CO,,  and  an  annual 
$8,097  by  the  installation  of  chain  grate  stokers,  making  a  total 
yearly  saving  of  $9,609  based  on  the  three  months'  average  taken. 
This  saving  could  he  further  augmented  at  least  10  per  cent,  by  the 
installation  of  balanced  or  induced  draft  and  fuel  economizers 
increasing  the  yearly  saving  in  fuel  to  $11,596. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  CO.:  recorder  be  installed  in  the  boiler 
house  and  connected  with  the  lost-gas  passage  from  the  boiler  sur- 
faces; that  the  breeching  have  85  per  cent,  magnesia  and  asbestos 
covering,  leaving  an  annular  space  of  two  feet  between  breeching 
and  covering;  and  that  fuel  economizers  be  installed  in  the  uptakes 
to  breeching,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  waste  gases  be  utilized 
and  a  saving  effected  in  the  fuel  consumption.    -    -  ■ 
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Boiler  Triali  and  CO,  Teat 

On  October  29th  and  30th,  a  twenty-four-hour  fuel  consumption 
and  CO,  test  was  made  by  the  mechanical  engineer  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  assistants.  With  five  boilers  in  operation,  73,470  pounds 
of  bituminous  run  of  mine  was  consumed  with  feed  water  at  an 
average  temperature  of  210  Fahr.  and  a  draft  of  six-tenths  inches. 
The  average  percentage  of  COi  contained  in  the  waste  gases  was 
approximately  10  per  cent.,  the  minimum  being  7  per  cent,  and 
the  maximum  percentage  attained  being  16  per  cent  This  COj 
record  is  the  beat  Becured  at  any  of  the  institutions.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption of  over  thirty-six  and  one-half  tons  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  very  heavy.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  fuel  and 
equipment  this  heavy  consumption  is  unavoidable  as  a  net  waste 
equivalent  to  43%  per  cent,  has  been  accounted  for  and  enumerated 
as  follows: 

Due  to  the  elinkering  characteristics  of  the  present  fuel  and 
insufficiency  of  present  stokers,  30  per  cent. ;  due  to  preventable 
loss  caused  by  low  percentage  of  t'0«,  6  per  cent. ;  and  to  lose 
caused  by  excessive  and  uncontrolled  draft  and  waste  of  heat  in 
flue  gases,  10  per  cent  The  charts  and  records  obtained  by  the 
test  are  filed  in  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  instruments  be  installed 
without  delay:  one  CO,  recorder,  one  steam  flow  meter,  one  feed 
water  flow  meter,  one  makeup  water  meter,  one  meter  for  con- 
deusiug  water  (vacuum  heating),  one  meter  for  water  supply 
pumps,  one  steam  pressure  recording  ineler,  one  feed  water  tem- 
perature recording  mater,  one  flue  giis  temperature  recording 
meter,  one  draft  recording  gauge,  one  recording  voltmeter,  one  re- 
cording ammeter,  one  recording  wattmeter.  By  these  instruments 
the  chief  engineer  can  constantly  observe  the  operations  of  the 
plant  and  prevent  waste. 

Delivery  of  Fuel 

The  fuel  is  delivered  to  a  siding  one  mile  west  of  the  institu- 
tion over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  by  the  C.  L.  Amos  Coal 
Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

At  this  siding  the  fuel  is  unloaded  into  wagons  and  carted  to 
the  hospital  by  James.F.  Holahan,  truckman,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The-charge  for  carting  the  fuel  to  the  hospital  is  $0.35  per  ton 
from  the  Elmwood  Avenue  siding  and  $0.50  per  ton  from  the 
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railroad  yard  in  the  city  in  case  the  roads  become  too  heavy  in 
the  winter  months. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  spur  track  from  the  railroad  junction 
be  extended  to  the  hospital  property  and  equipped  with  a  200,000 
pound  track  scale  or  that  hospital  authorities  purchase  an  auto 
truck  for  the  delivery  of  fuel  to  the  institution  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate a  considerable  part  of  the  cartage  charges  now  being  imposed. 
There  are  three  county  institutions  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
which  would  profit  by  the  railroad  siding  and  an  arrangement 
might  lie  made  to  secure  revenue  from  its  operation. 

Weighing  Shipments 

The  ho-pitnl  management  weighs  each  cartload  of  coal  as  it  is 
delivered  to  the  hospital  on  a  20-ton  Ituffalo  card  registering  plat- 
form auto  truck  scale  and  the  records  to  these  weights  are  kept 
on  file  in  the  steward's  office. 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  lictweon  the  bill  of  lading 
weights  and  the  actual  weights  of  the  fuel  as  received  and  re- 
corded at  the  hospital.  The  contractor  refuses  to  accept  payment 
on  the  hospital  weights  and  insists  on  being  paid  as  per  the  bill 
of  lading  weights. 

Total  B.  L.  weights  to  October  31.  1914 7,  983,  800  lbs. 

Total  B.  L.  weights  an  received  at  hospital 7,  834,  100  lbs. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  payments  for  fuel  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  weights  as  recorded  by  the  hospital  scale. 

Basis  for  Payments 

The  fuel  is  paid  for  on  the  B.  T.  lT.  basis  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  specifications  of  the  joint  purchasing  committee  at 
the  rate  of  $1.15  per  1,000  pound  unit. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  fuel  be  paid  for  on  the  B.  T.  U. 
basis. 

Premiums  and  Penalties 

Tho  premiums  that  have  been  paid  on  thie  fuel  amount  to 
114,928  pounds  in  fuel  or  .'i4.464  net  tons  at  $2.34  per  ton  or 
$79.26. 
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The  penalties,  however,  are  much  heavier  than  the  premiums, 
amounting  to  317,342  pounds  in  fuel  or  158.C71  net  tons  at  $2.30 
per  ton  or  $350.94.  The  premiums,  $79.26,  subtracted  from  the 
penalties,  $350.94,  show  that  the  fuel  does  not  come  up  to  specifi- 
cations and  that  the  contractors  have  been  penalized  to  the  extent 
of  126.207  net  tons,  amounting  to  $271.67.  The  contractors  have 
been  penalized  on  the  bill  of  lading  weights  and  have  not  been 
penalized  sufficiently,  as  the  fuel  delivered  to  the  hospital  was 
49,700  pounds  short  of  the  bill  of  lading  weights,  which  is  equal 
to  24.85  net  tons  and  amounting  in  money  to  $57.15  which  would 
have  further  increased  the  penalties  to  $328.83. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  contractor  be  made  to  pay  all 
premiums  and  penalties  according  to  the  weights  as  per  the  in- 
stitution scales. 

Storage 

The  fuel  for  steam  generating  purposes  at  this  institution  is 
stored  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  elements,  causing  de- 
terioration of  fuel,  aud  absorption  of  moisture,  thereby  reducing 
its  heating  value. 

It  is  recommended  lhat  a  concrete  coal  storage  bin  of  5,000  tons 
capacity  be  erected  for  the  proper  storage  of  coal. 

Cost  of  Recommended  Equipment,  and  Annual  Saving 

Chain  grates  and  stokers 88,  000  00 

Induced  draft  system 4, 000  00 

Draft  recorder  28  00 

CO,  recorder   400  00 

Covering  breeching  and  fixtures 1.  000  00 

Fuel  economise™  8.00000 

Steam  flow  meter 000  00 

Feed  water  flow  meter 800  00 

Makeup  water  meter T5  00 

Water  meter  for  vacuum  condenser 75  00 

Water  meter  for  water  supply 500  00 

Steam  pressure  recording  meter AS  00 

Flue  gas  temperature  recording  meter 75  00 

Feed  water  temperature  recorder 68  00 

1  recording  voltmeter 500  00 

1   recording  ammeter 500  00 

1  recording  wattmeter 600  00 

Rail  Road  siding 6,000  00 

Track  scale 6, 000  00 

Coal  storage  bin  and  trestle fl,  000  00 

Total  coat 830,  188  00 
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In  order  to  fulfill  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  appro- 
priation of  $39,189  00 


The  annual  saving  that  can  be  effected  in  the  fuel  con- 
sumption is: 

By  changing  fuel  and  installation  of  fuel  saving 

equipment  and  track  and  scales $11,924  I 
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GOWANDA  STATE  HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 
Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 

Physical  Conditions,  made  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 

Economy.    Examination  No.  3S3 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Charges  against  superintendent. 

2.  ('ash  funds. 

3.  Reimbursing  patients'  account. 

4.  Discrepancy  in  committee  accounts. 

5.  Merchandise  ledger. 

(>.  Accounts  of  engineering  and  mechanical  departments. 

7.  Farm  accounts. 

&  .Manufacturing  accounts. 

Gowanda  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Gowanda,  one  mile  from 
Collins,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  It  was  opened  as  a  State  Hospital 
in  1898. 

The  area  of  grounds  as  stated  in  the  State  Hospital  hand  book 
for  1914,  is  500  acres,  of  which  316  are  under  cultivation.  The 
hand  book  gives  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  at  Gowanda 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  $225,982.03,  based  on  a  census  of 
1,112,  making  a  per  capita  cost  of  $203.22. 


On  January  13,  1914,  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  make  an  investigation 
of  certain  charges  filed  against  the  medical  superintendent  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Gowanda  State  Hos- 
pital. The  charges  were  filed  by  Peter  M.  Diehl  and  Charles  E. 
Witheril  of  Collins,  X.  Y.,  and  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent,  and  charged  the  board  of  managers  with  con- 
doning and  permitting  such  misconduct.  Mr.  Witheril  also 
charged  Dr.  James  V.  May,  member  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, with  misconduct  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  board  of  managers  included  Edwin  H.  Wolcott,  M.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  E.  Blackmon,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  B. 
Shepard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Albert  J.  Frantz,  Canoga,  N.  Y. ;  Frank- 
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lin  E.  Bard,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. ;  Laura  K.  Larmouth,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.;  William  F.  Wierling,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  managers  were  notified  that  a  hear- 
ing was  to  be  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  at  Buffalo,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1914.  Subpoenas  were  served  on  a  number  of  employees 
of  the  hospital.  The  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
presided  at  the  hearing.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  chief  examiner  of 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  conducted  the  ex- 
amination. Peter  M.  Diehl  was  represented  by  counsel  and  the 
superintendent  and  Mrs.  Larmouth  were  represented  by  counsel, 
the  other  managers  appearing  in  person.  The  proceeding  was 
postponed  until  January  29,  1914,  10  a.  m.,  to  give  the  members 
of  the  board  of  managers  time  to  read  the  charges. 

At  the  hearing  on  January  29,  counsel  for  the  superintendent 
announced  that  he  had  decided  to  withdraw  and  that  he  had  ad- 
vised his  clients  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  James  V.  May  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  presented 
a  long  letter  quoting  the  law,  demonstrating  that  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission  had  no  authority  to  suspend  or  remove  a  super- 
intendent for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  or  for  any  other  cause. 
Certain  charges  had  been  filed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Brown,  of  Gowanda, 
with  the  Hospital  Commission  in  1912,  against  the  management 
of  the  Gowanda  State  Hospital.  It  was  shown  by  Dr.  May  that 
the  board  of  managers  had  received  notice  of  these  charges  from 
the  Hospital  Commission  and  had  in  turn  informed  the  com- 
mission that  the  charges  were  withdrawn.  No  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted to  sustain  the  charges  against  Dr.  May.  Examination 
of  complainant  Witheril  proved  the  charges  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  Governor  that  the 
charges  be  dismissed. 

Twenty-seven  witnesses  gave  evidence  at  the  hearing  and  it  was 
established  that  the  superintendent  had  been  intoxicated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  at  the  institution. 


It  was  also  established  that  members  of  the  board  of  managers 
had  knowledge  of  the  superintendent's  actions  and  had  visited 
him  in  the  sanitarium  when  he  was  recovering  from  periods  of 
excessive  drinking,  and  they  permitted  him  to  take  part  in  the 
board  meeting  on  August  14,  1913,  while  intoxicated.  It  was 
testified  that  the  condition  of  the  superintendent  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  board  on  August  14,  1913,  caused  a  letter  of  protest  to  be 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers.  A  special 
meeting  was  held  by  the  board  to  investigate  the  matter.  At  this 
meeting,  a  committee  of  two,  Fred  J.  Blackmon  and  Mary  B. 
Shepard,  "  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  remarks  and  state- 
ments current  concerning  the  superintendent  and  his  alleged  con- 
duct." It  was  established  that  the  committee  made  its  investigation 
in  Albany  instead  of  at  the  hospital  where  the  facts  could  have 
been  fully  established.  The  committee  made  a  non-committal 
report.  The  superintendent  offered  his  resignation  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  was  not  to  take  effect  while  he  conducted  himself 
properly.  It  was  established  that  Franklin  E.  Bard,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  managers,  attempted  to  have  the  resigna- 
tion accepted  but  without  avail. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  attended  the  public 
hearing  held  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ef- 
ficiency and  Economy,  on  January  29  and  30.  They  agreed  that 
the  superintendent  would  be  placed  on  trial  immediately  as  the 
board  of  managers  was  the  only  body  authorized  by  etatute  to 
remove  the  superintendent. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  held  by  the  board  of  managers,  three 
members,  Fred  J.  Blackmon,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shepard  and  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Lannouth,  voted  to  retain  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  and  Managers  William  T.  Wierling,  Edwin  H.  Wol- 
cott  and  Franklin  E.  Bard,  voted  to  remove  him.  As  there  was  a 
tie  vote,  the  superintendent  was  not  removed. 

On  obtaining  a  report  of  this  action,  the  Commissioner  of  Ef- 
ficiency and  Economy  at  once  lodged  charges  of  neglect  of  duty 
and  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Gowanda  State 
Hospital,  with  Governor  Martin  H,  Glynn,  against  Fred  J.  Black- 
mon, Mary  B.  Shepard,  and  Laura  K.  Lannouth,  and  recom- 
mended their  removal  from  membership  in  the  board  of  managers. 

Following  the  filing  of  these  charges,  Fred  J.  Blackmon,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers,  resigned,  and  another  was  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  term  of  Albert  J.  Frantz  having  expired,  the  Governor 
thereupon  appointed  a  new  member  in  his  place.  The  board,  con- 
taining these  two  new  members,  then  met  and  accepted  the  super- 
intendent's resignation. 
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Coincident  with  the  pnblic  hearings,  accountants  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy  were  put  at  work  on  the  books 
of  the  institution.  The  reports  of  these  accountants  showed  such 
amazing  lack  of  system  in  the  conduct  of  this  hospital  that  it  was 
decided  that  the  accounts  of  all  the  State  Hospitals  should  be 
examined  with  a  view  of  obtaining  full  information  regarding 
all  the  methods  followed,  and  of  recommending  the  installation 
of  a  new  system  which  would  give  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  hospitals,  and  wonld  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  and  make  the  records  uniform  and 
readily  accessible  and  intelligible  for  examination  or  inspection. 

Cash  Funds 

The  several  cash  funds  of  this  institution  were  audited  and 
found  practically  correct.  The  other  details  of  the  report  deal 
with  the  method  of  recording  the  general  operations  and  the 
physical  investigations  as  made  by  the  examiners. 

The  funds  of  this  institution  include  emergency  fund,  payroll 
fund,  patients'  cash  fund,  and  reimbursing  patients'  fund. 

Small  amounts  of  cash  were  found  to  be  segregated,  placed  in 
envelopes,  and  carried  in  the  cash  box  for  weeks  without  any 
entries  of  the  transactions  in  the  books.  The  cash  included  re- 
ceipts from  reimbursing  patients,  and  petty  cash.  Amounts  had 
been  held  from  one  to  four  weeks  before  entries  were  made  in  cash 
books.  Disbursements  were  carried  on  memoranda  for  the  same 
length  of  time  without  entry  in  the  cash  books.  It  was  noted  that 
the  disbursements  for  postage  were  not  safe-guarded.  Stamps 
were  purchased  in  quantities  of  from  $50  to  $150.  A  large  num- 
ber of  stamps  are  sold  to  individuals  without  any  check  entered 
upon  the  sales  or  the  number  used  at  the  institution. 

The  patients'  cash  fund  as  kept  at  this  institution  includes  cash 
taken  from  patients,  when  admitted  to  the  institution  and  the 
petty  cash  furnished  by  relatives  and  friends  for  their  use.  These 
funds  should  be  kept  separately  as  the  State  is  liable  for  the  cash 
taken  from  patients,  while  the  petty  cash  transactions  are  simply 
accommodations,  arranged  by  the  relatives  of  patients  with  the 
steward.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  original  records  of 
this  fund,  it  was  impossible  to  verify  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  amount  did  not  equal  the  balance  called  for  in  the  cash  book. 
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Care  of  Patients'  Personal  Property 

Examination  of  the  envelopes  supposed  to  contain  the  property 
of  patients,  found  on  them  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the 
hospital,  was  made.  The  envelopes,  however,  could  not  be  relied 
upon  as  a  basis  to  determine  just  what  was  taken  from  patients. 
Some  were  open ;  some  were  marked  as  containing  cash,  whereas 
the  patients'  property  records  did  not  credit  the  patients  with  any 
cash  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  19  envelopes  did  not  contain 
property  called  for  in  the  patients'  property  record.  The  missing 
articles  included  gold  rings,  gold  watches,  diamond  rings  and  ear- 
rings. The  patients'  property  record  did  not  cover  the  entire 
period  from  the  time  the  hospital  was  opened  and  wae  therefore 
of  little  use  in  determining  the  property  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  steward. 

Discrepancies  Found  in  General  Accounts 

Just  before  the  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital,  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  had  been  sent  to  the 
printer  by  the  steward.  In  the  meantime,  a  report  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  showing  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  institution,  was  received  by  the  steward.  The  dis- 
bursements recorded  on  the  steward's  financial  statement,  amounted 
to  $220,634.59.  The  disbursements  recorded  on  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  amounted  to  $228,- 
954.38,  a  difference  of  $8,319.79.  Other  funds  variously  recorded 
by  the  steward  and  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
brought  the  difference  between  the  totals  to  $9,694.28-,  the  stew- 
ard's grand  total  showing  $261,050.51,  and  the  treasurer's  report 
/showing  $270,744.79.  The  Hospital  Commission  reported  a 
balance  of  $1,176.49  in  the  treasury  of  which  the  steward  had  no 
knowledge.  During  the  examination  by  the  Department  of  Ef- 
ficiency and  Economy,  printer's  proofs  of  the  steward's  statement 
came  in  for  correction.  Thereupon,  the  steward's  statement  was 
arbitrarily  changed  on  the  proof  to  agree  with  the  report  of  the 
State  Hospital  Commission. 

Reimbursing  Patients'  Ledger 

It  appears,  from  the  reimbursing  patients'  account  ledger  as  of 
February  4,  1914,  that  there  is  a  balance  due  from  committees 
amounting  to  $10,984.29.     Of  this  amount,  $5,473.33  represents 
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nineteen  patients  for  whom  nothing  has  been  paid  since  January  1, 
1913.  All  but  five  of  these  patients  are  either  dead  or  have  been 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  In  one  case  no  charge  for  mainte- 
nance has  been  made  since  September,  1910,  by  order  of  the  hos- 
pital commission,  although  the  patient  is  still  at  the  institution, 
and  her  account  is  still  carried  as  an  "  asset." 

Statements  of  all  reimbursing  patients'  accounts,  as  of  February 
4,  1914,  were  mailed  to  the  committees  or  representatives  of  the 
patients  with  a  request  for  verification.  The  replica  received  do 
not  indicate  any  serious  discrepancies.  The  account  of  Mary  T., 
balance  $11.03,  appears  to  be  uncollectible,  as  the  committee,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Blackmon,  claims  that  his  payment  of  $10.40  of  March  25, 
1913,  represented  the  balance  in  full  of  the  estate.  Two  of  the 
requests  were  returned  "  unclaimed."  Two  of  the  accounts  were 
disputed  by  the  respective  committees,  one  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility and  the  other  requesting  an  itemized  statement. 

Examples  of  Negligence  in  Collections  > 

A  case  calling  for  special  attention  is  that  of  a  patient  in  which 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  maintenance  account,  amount- 
ing to  $881.41,  to  February  1,  1914.  A  letter  dated  April  10, 
1913,  from  the  Attorney-General  authorized  the  placing  of  this 
patient's  name  on  the  reimbursing  list,  and  there  the  matter  seems 
to  have  been  dropped.  The  committee  was  appointed  in  1912,  and 
her  accounting  for  that  year  shows  a  balance  in  the  estate  of 
$824.50.  Her  reply  to  our  request  for  verification  of  the  balance 
due  for  this  patient  states  that  she  considers  the  amount  "  enor- 
mous," 'but  offers  to  settle  by  payment  of  one-half  the  balance  in 
her  hands,  belonging  to  the  estate,  which  she  considers  will  ap- 
proximate $400.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hospital  Commission's  collection  attorney. 

Another  case  which  should  also  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  collection  attorney  is  that  of  a  patient  whose  committee 
accountings  for  1912  and  1913  show  "no  funds"  in  the  estate, 
although  the  committee  states  in  a  letter  of  February  5,  1914,  that 
the  patient  has  an  account  with  the  Salamanca  Trust  Company,  but 
that  it  is  unavailable,  as  he  lias  not  possession  of  the  passbook.  A 
search  for  this  passbook  was  made  at  the  hospital,  but  no  record  of 
same  was  found.  A  pencil  notation  on  the  ledger  states  that  the 
patient  had  an  undivided  interest  in  real  estate  amounting  to  $900 
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and  $300  in  cash  (in  the  Salamanca  Trust  company,  as  stated 
above).  Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  affairs,  no  charge  ap- 
pears in  the  ledger  for  her  maintenance.  On  July  31,  1912,  G.  B. 
Campbell,  medical  examiner  (in  letter  No.  47,1H9),  suggests  that 
it  was  a  case  for  deportation  and  that  the  hospital  should  not  accept 
maintenance  from  her  estate.  The  following  notation  appears  upon 
the  ledger,  "  Ruling  changed  and  patient  never  deported."  This 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  flagrant  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  institution. 

Special  credits  in  reimbursing  patients'  accounts  for  cancellation 
of  maintenance  charges  appear  to  be  authorized  by  the  Hospital 
Commission,  with  one  exception.  Doubtless  many  of  the  accounts 
which  have  been  charged  off  might  have  been  collected  if  closer 
attention  had  been  given  them.  The  letter  files  show  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  laxity  in  following  up  these  accounts. 

For  illustration,  take  the  account  of  B.  A.,  which  was  closed  In- 
charging  off  a  balance  of  $"228.17.  Letter  No.  7,743  from  the 
Commission  July  21,  1910,  mentioned  a  balance  of  $700.  Their 
letter  No.  7,759,  dated  August  1,  1910,  asks  for  statement  and 
quotes  letter  of  the  committee,  "  that  lie  bad  no  intimation  of  any 
such  account"  The  superintendent's  letter  No.  9,273  to  the  col- 
lection attorney  states  "  the  amount  is  now  over  $200  and  the  com- 
mittee says  funds  of  the  estate  are  getting  low  and  A.  refuses  to 
pay  any  more,  as  Mrs.  A.  is  not  his  wife."  Thereupon  the  balance 
of  $228.17  was  written  off,  although  there  was  $760  available  to 
pay  the  account. 

Discrepancies  Between  Accounts  of  Committees  and  the   Hospital 
Books 

A  checking  of  the  disbursement  of  the  committee  with  the  hos- 
pital's ledgers  shows  a  few  discrepancies,  which  are  given  in  the 
statement  below.  No  credits  could  be  found  in  the  hospital  ledgers 
for  these  items : 


Patient 

Committee 

Diib 

wemeoH 

Claimed  by  Committee 

Bridget  0. . 

B.  E.  Hunt 

12/20/12, 

528.00, 

1  State  for  disbursement." 

Herbert  N. . 

B.  E.  Hunt 

l-2/'20/]2, 

28.00, 

'  Gowanda  Hospital  dis- 
bursement." 

Effie  IT      . 

F.  C.  Lewis.. . 

3/17/00, 

10,00, 

'  D.  Arthur,  repair  teeth." 

John  M 

F.  J.  Maloney. . 

a/12/12, 

28.00, 

'  Gowanda  Hospital  dis- 
bursement." 

tfm.M 

Kate  Whelan.. 

7/28/11, 

20.00, 

**  State  Hospital,  care 
teeth." 

Von:   "D.  Arthur"  refer*  to  the  HoepiUl  Superintendent  sod  "E.  R.  Q."  to  the  f i 
neward.     Not  MoouBted  (or  by  steward. 
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Putimt 

ConunittM 

Di*burnmtDt>  Claimed  by  Committee 

3amuel  T . . . 

.     M.  W.  Schenk. . 

2/13/12,    22-1*!  "  E-  R-  Q-.  t0T  January." 

Melissa  J... 

Minnie  Young.. 

4/20/11,     4S.28,  "E.  R.  Q. 

Willi  J.  Y.  . 

Milo  Young 

4/23/12,      5.00,  "  E.  E.  Q. 

ElishaW... 

B.  E.  Hunt 

1/23/13,  13.00,  "Gowanda  State  Hos- 
pital." 

E.  M.  8.... 

.     Wm.  C.  Hoag... 

12/24/12,  14.00,  "Gowanda  State  Hos- 
pital." 

Nora-  "  D.  Arthur  "  ntm  lo  Lha  Ho.piteJ   Superintendent  and  "  E.  R.  Q."  to  the  lorn 


"  nlenu  lha  Hoapital  Superint 
1  fot  by  thp  ilrainl. 


M«*mrd.     Not 

Patients'  Fund  Ledger 

There  ia  a  "  suspense  account "  carried  in  the  patients'  fund 
ledger,  to  which  have  been  transferred  balances  of  deceased  pa- 
tients amounting  to  $441.53.  If  unclaimed  after  six  months,  this 
should  be  available  for  patients'  amusement  fund. 

The  interest  accumulations  of  this  fund  are  used  for  amusements, 
supposedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients.  A  billiard  table,  how- 
ever, waB  purchased  recently  and  paid  for  from  this  fund  and  placed 
in  the  nurses'  home  for  the  use  of  employees.  The  privilege  of  its 
use  is  restricted  to  members  of  a  certain  club.  This  is  a  matter  for 
the  attention  of  the  Hospital  Commission,  as  it  seems  strange  that 
such  a  fund  should  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

Merchandise  Ledger 

This  record  does  not  contain  accounts  for  all  items  used.  The 
principal  exception  being  farm  products  received  and  issued  the 
same  day  or  the  day  following;  also  sundry  items  such  as  kitchen 
pails,  writing  tablets,  pipes,  tobacco,  etc  The  absence  of  such  ac- 
counts seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  Hospital  Commission,  in  let- 
ter dated  May  13,  1913. 

Inventory  of  Supplies 

A  check  was  made  between  the  merchandise  ledger  and  an  in- 
ventory said  to  have  been  taken  on  October  1,  1913,  with  the  result 
that  among  forty-one  items  discrepancies  were  found  varying  from 
one-half  pound  short  on  cornstarch  to  297  pounds  short  on  sugar. 
In  twenty-four  instances  the  inventories  exceeded  book  balances. 
These  ranged  from  one-half  pound  of  sage  to  1,2901/2  pounds  of 
pork. 
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Engineering  and  Mechanical  Departments'  Records 

The  work  of  these  departments,  which  includes  the  engineers, 
carpenters,  painters  and  masons,  is  done  either  upon  the  verbal  or 
written  order  of  the  hospital  superintendent  or  steward.  A  daily 
report  is  rendered  by  these  departments  to  the  office  but  no  coat 
records  are  kept.  At  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  a  tabulation  is  made 
up  for  the  annual  report  of  the  institution.  It  was  ascertained,  at 
the  time  of  the  inspection  of  the  paint  shop,  that  an  automobile 
belonging  to  the  hospital  superintendent  was  being  repainted.  No 
detail  of  this  work  was  recorded  in  the  mechanic's  daily  report. 

The  records  of  this  department  are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
fail  to  show  the  cost  of  any  work  done.  No  copies  of  orders  are  on 
file  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  upon  whose  au- 
thority the  work  was  requested. 

Farm  Accounts 

The  method  of  accounting  for  farm  products  is  found  to  be  de- 
fective. The  record  termed  "  register  of  farm  accounts  "  does  not 
furnish,  in  complete  form,  records  of  the  activities  of  the  farm. 
The  classification  as  outlined  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
sale  of  live  stock.  Under  the  present  system  the  nearest  approach 
to  supplying  this  deficiency  would  be  to  include  sales  of  live  stock 
as  a  part  of  "steward  sales."    This,  however,  has  not  been  done. 

Discrepancies  in  the  meat  accounts  were  also  found  to  exist.  The 
butcher's  reports  of  meats,  salted  and  smoked,  were  rendered  on 
scraps  of  paper  in  a  very  crude  manner.  The  consequence  of  this 
unsatisfactory  method  has  been  that  several  items  were  posted  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  accounts.  Occasionally,  upon  request  from 
the  office,  the  butcher  would  send  in  reports  of  meats  on  hand, 
which  were  always  at  variance  with  the  records. 

The  "  balance  sheet "  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  purported  to  show  a  profit  of  $16,71)1.82  on  the  operation  of 
the  farm.  An  examination  of  this  balance  sheet,  however,  showed 
that  the  profit  stated  was  incorrect,  first  on  account  of  errors  in  en- 
tering inventory  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  correction  of  these  items  and  the  addition  of  the 
cost  of  horses  purchased  ($500)  and  the  farm  rental  ($225)  reduces 
the  farm  profit  to  $ll,i08.78. 

These  figures  do  not  appear  on  the  books  and  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  them. 

When  the  steward  made  up  his  annual  report  for  the  same  fiscal 
year  a  farm  profit  of  only  $2,578.11  was  claimed,  whereas  the 
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"balance  sheet"  claimed  $16,791.82.  The  debit  items  therein 
contained  disagreed  with  the  corresponding  items  in  the  "  balance 
sheet "  in  four  instances,  and  upon  comparing  the  credit  items  dis- 
crepancies were  found  in  ten  instances,  the  steward  evidently  hav- 
ing given  credit  for  products  in  excess  of  the  amounts  shown  on 
the  books. 

The  bookkeeper  included  among  his  farm  credits  only  $45.50  for 
steward's  sales,  whereas  an  analysis  of  the  cash  book  total  of  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  from  this  source  showed  that  of  the  total  re- 
ceived, $1,289.96,  there  should  have  been  credited  to  farm  accounts 
$698.47.  In  the  steward's  annual  report  no  credit  was  given  for 
steward's  sales;  therefore  his  showing  of  profit  is  at  least  that  much 
too  small. 

The  examples  presented  prove  the  unreliability  and  uselessness 
of  the  records  as  kept  by  the  institution.  It  is  here  shown  that  a 
statement  is  rendered  to  the  Commissioners  in  Albany  claiming  a 
profit  in  operating  the  farm  of  $13,515.24  in  excess  of  what  it 
actually  was,  provided  any  greater  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  steward's  records  than  those  of  the  bookkeeper.  It  seems, 
however,  that  they  are  both  worthless  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  the  time  spent  on  it  were  absolutely  wasted. 

Receiving  Snppliei 

Daily  reports  of  all  incoming  goods  purchased,  as  well  as  those 
manufactured  by  the  sewing  room  and  tailor  shop,  are  rendered 
by  the  storekeeper,  as  a  basis  of  payment  of  invoices.  These  items 
are  posted  to  the  merchandise  ledger  except  in  cases  where  goods 
are  issued  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  following  day.  The  practice 
of  dispensing  with  these  reports  has  been  especially  permitted  by 
the  Hospital  Commission.  These  reports  are  issued  in  blank,  which 
is  a  bad  practice. 

Delivery  of  Supplies 

The  delivery  of  supplies  to  the  buildings  and  divisions  of  the 
institution  is  controlled,  in  a  measure,  by  requisitions.  The  files 
of  requisitions  inspected  appear  to  have  been  properly  authorized, 
with  a  few  exceptions  where  they  were  not  signed.  In  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  requisitions  were  signed  by  the  superintendent  and 
steward,  but  as  a  general  rule,  by  rubber  stamp.  It  has  not  been 
the  practice  to  number  the  requisitions,  but  to  identify  postings 
by  date  only. 
8 
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Manufacturing:  Accounts 

The  activities  of  the  mattress  shop,  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room, 
are  recorded  in  a  ledger  entitled  "  Work  in  Progress."  A  job 
ticket  ia  issued  by  the  storekeeper,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
material  in  exchange  for  a  requisition  from  the  department  need- 
ing the  material.  Manufactured  articles  are  returned  to  the  store- 
keeper and  become  a  part  of  the  general  supplies.  There  has  been 
in  the  past  much  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  completeness  of 
the  series  of  job  ticket  numbers.  This,  however,  was  remedied  by 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  examiners  of  the  department  that 
different  colored  tickets  be  used  for  the  different  series. 

Industrial  Class 

Many  fancy  articles  are  made  by  patients,  under  the  direction 
of  the  instructor  in  industrial  work.  These  goods  are  sold  to 
visitors  and  others,  and  the  proceeds  are  used  for  the  purchase  of 
new  materials  for  further  work.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
examiners  to  check  the  sales  records  against  the  records  of  pro- 
duction, but  the  records  were  so  incomplete  that  no  satisfactory 
result  could  be  shown.  The  number  of  articles  produced  during 
the  year  from  October  1,  1912,  to  September  30.  1913,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  annual  report  and  similar  figures  found  for  Octo- 
ber 1,  1913,  to  date,  but  no  record  exists  showing  production  pre- 
vious to  October  1,  1912,  although  sales  began  June  1,  1912.  The 
record  of  these  sales  was  kept  in  small  memo  books  and  from  this 
source  a  record  of  sales  was  made  up,  amounting  to  $232.30,  and 
covering  a  period  of  time  from  June  1,  1912,  to  January  24, 1914. 
Of  this  amount,  $224.85,  had  presumably  been  transferred  to  the 
bookkeeper,  leaving  a  balance  of  $7.45  which  amount  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  attendant  in  charge  of  the  show  case  containing 
the  articles  for  sale. 

Cost  of  Superintendent's  Maintenance 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  superintendent  for 
the  year  1913  was  made  with  the  cost  for  the  year  1912.  The 
increase  for  the  year  1913  averaged  $3.22  per  day,  or  a  total  of 
$1,174.55.  The  hospital  records  showed  the  amount  of  food  fur- 
nished, wages  paid,  etc.,  while  moderate  estimates  were  made  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  supplied,  electric  light  and  incidentals,  of 
which  there  were  no  records.  The  cost  for  1912  was  $3,996.76 
and  for  1913  it  was  $5,171.31. 
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The  total  increase  in  cost  for  the  year  1913,  of  $1,174.55,  is 
accounted  for  principally  in  the  items  wages  and  maintenance  of 
employees,  which  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  80  per  cent. 

The  superintendent  was  furnished  at  State  expense  with  the 
services  of  a  chauffeur,  a  housekeeper,  a  waitress,  a  chambermaid 
and  other  employees  and  patients  as  required. 

Kurus  and  Attendants 

The  distribution  of  nurses  and  attendants  varies  from  one  to  six 
on  each  ward,  depending  on  the  class  and  number  of  patients. 
The  total  assignment  on  February  5,  1914,  was  eighty,  forty-three 
in  the  male  patients'  wards  and  thirty-seven  in  the  female  patients' 
wards.  Three  inspections  of  the  day  service  were  made  and  the 
number  of  nurses  and  attendants  found  on  duty  were  66,  54  and 
48  respectively.  The  assignment  for  night  service  was  male,  14, 
female,  13,  total  27.  In  addition  to  the  day  attendants  assigned 
to  ward  service,  the  payrolls  contained  the  names  of  17  "  miscel- 
laneous "  attendants  and  16  "  special  "  attendants  detailed  to  work 
in  the  various  dining-rooms,  medical  office,  laundry,  paint  shop, 
sewing  room  and  other  industrial  divisions.  The  annual  wages 
and  maintenance  of  these  33  "  miscellaneous  and  special "  at- 
tendants, approximates  $9,000. 
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MOHAJTSIC  STATE  HOSPITAL,  YOEKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  H.  Y. 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Method*  and 

Physical  Conditions.    Examination  So.  608 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Purchase  of  Site. 

2.  Cash  Funds. 

3.  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

4.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

5.  Payrolls. 

6.  Farm  Accounts. 

7.  Cost  of  Maintenance. 

8.  Census  of  Patients. 

9.  Inspection  of  Buildings. 


The  title  to  the  grounds  of  this  institution  was  taken  by  the 
State  in  March,  1910.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  as  stated  in  the  hospital  handbook  for 
the  year  1914,  was  $35,784.37,  or  an  average  per  capita  cost  of 
$627.80,  based  on  a  census  of  57  patients.  At  the  time  of  the 
examination  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  in 
May,  1914,  the  population  of  the  hospital  was  sixty  male  patients 
and  one  female  patient.  The  per  capita  cost  of  this  institution 
cannot  be  compared  with  other  State  hospitals  because  of  the  small 
number  of  patients,  and  also,  because  no  hospital  buildings  have 
been  erected  since  the  purchase  of  the  sita 

The  institution  has  not  been  completed  as  contemplated  because 
of  the  protest  of  the  City  of  New  York  against  the  location  of  a 
State  hospital  on  the  New  York  City  watershed.  The  grounds  in- 
clude a  tract  of  564  acres,  originally  purchased  in  1910,  and  cost- 
ing $133,000,  and  an  additional  tract  of  38  acres,  purchased  in 
December,  1911,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  making  a  total  cost  for  the 
602  acres  of  $145,000  or  $240  per  acre. 

The  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  site  was  raised  in  the  latter 
part  of  1911.  Complaint  was  made  that  the  sewage  from  the  in- 
stitution would  contaminate  the  watershed.  If  such  an  undesir- 
able condition  could  occur,  it  should  have  been  foreseen.  The 
State  had  previously  purchased  property  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
New  York  Training  School  for  Boys,  the  purchase  being  approved 
by  Dr.  Porter,  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  as  early  as 
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1907.  It  appears  that  this  matter  was  not  definitely  settled  before 
the  land  for  the  hospital  was  acquired.  The  question  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  Training  School  for  Boys  to  the 
site,  the  purchase  of  further  land  for  the  hospital  should  have  re- 
ceived more  careful  attention. 

With  the  exception  of  the  question  of  the  pollution  of  New 
York's  water  supply,  the  site  is  probably  the  beat  that  could  be 
secured.  It  was  the  intention  that  this  hospital  should  relieve 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Manhattan  State  hospital  and 
the  distance  of  only  36  miles  from  New  York  enables  friends  and 
relatives  to  visit  the  patients  confined  there.  It  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  obtain  other  land  so  advantageously  situated 
except  at  a  very  much  higher  price.  The  place  bears  but  slight 
semblance  to  a  hospital  at  present,  having  more  the  appearance 
of  a  farm,  by  which  term  it  is  known  in  the  locality,  and  as  such 
is  operated.     The  hospital  proper  is  not  as  yet  fully  developed. 

Funds 

The  moneys  received  at  this  institution  are  deposited  in  the 
Westchester  County  National  bank  of  Peekskill,  subject  to  with- 
drawal by  checks  signed  by  the  superintendent. 

At  the  time  of  this  examination,  May  11,  1914,  there  was  no 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  or  any  employee  of  the 
institution. 

The  bank  passbook  wa3  balanced  a3  of  May  11,  1914,  and 
showed  that  there  was 

Deposited $1,538  81 

Against  which   the   cash   book   showed   with- 
drawals    994  76 

Leaving  a  balance $544  05 


No  attempt  had  been  made  to  separate  the  funds,  so  that 
withdrawals  from  emergency  fund  could  not  be  definitely 
ascertained. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  a  bookkeeper  the  medical  superin- 
tendent enters  cash  transactions.  The  cash  account  is  compli- 
cated by  the  superintendent  having  drawn  cheeks  to  his  own 
order,  to  be  used  to  defray  his  traveling  expenses  to  Albany  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  entering  them  as  disbursements,  instead 
of  actual  expenses  later  to  be  refunded.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  check  the  receipts  against  the  payments. 
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Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounti 

Of  tbo  sixty  patients  there  are  but  two  classed  as  reimbursing, 
of  whom  one  owes  $325  and  the  other  $102.15. 

On  May  12,  1014,  letters  were  sent  to  the  committees  of  the 
property  of  these  patients,  requesting  verification  of  the  amounts 
due,  and  although  stamped  envelopes  were  inclosed,  no  replies 
were  received. 

These  accounts  may  he  considered  as  doubtful,  no  payments 
having  been  made  thereon  since  January  1,  1913.  One  of  the 
patients  has  been  confined  in  State  hospitals  nearly  47  years. 
The  first  charge  against  the  other  was  made  June  19,  1913. 

The  medical  superintendent  stated  that  reports  of  committees 
had  never  been  filed  with  him,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  there  were  any  balances  remaining  in 
the  estates. 

Care  of  Patients'  Property 

Tho  personal  property,  including  cash  and  effects,  taken  from 
patients  on  their  arrival  at  the  institution,  is  kept  in  the  office 
safe  in  envelopes,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  written  the  name 
of  the  owner.  No  entries  are  made  in  the  column  provided  in 
the  cash  book  for  this  purpose,  but  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  entered  in  the  patients'  property  record.  The  contents  of 
the  envelopes  were  counted  and  compared  with  the  record,  and 
a  list  was  prepared  of  patients  having  cash,  showing  a  total  of 
seven  patients  $40.B9. 

Ono  patient  "  eloped  "  April  19,  1913,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$25.76,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 

Inventory 

Tho  merchandise  ledger  kept  at  the  storehouse,  with  other 
records,  was  found  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  due 
probably  more  to  inexperience  than  carelessness.  The  store 
ledger  is  kept  by  the  farm  manager,  who.  like  the  superintendent, 
has  little  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  clerical  work. 

The  requisitions  for  withdrawals  of  supplies  are  not  numbered 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  not  properly  authorized.  Instead  of 
posting  each  withdrawal  separately,  the  storekeeper  waits  until 
the  end  of  the  mouth  to  make  his  entries,  when  all  requisitions 
on  the  several  stock  accounts  are  summarized,  and  one  posting 
made.     This,  of  course,  defeats  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
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keeping  a  stock  ledger,  that  is,  the  ability  to  tell  at  any  time  the 
amount  of  goods  that  should  he  on  hand. 

To  compare  the  physical  inventory  with  the  book  records,  Hay 
14,  1914,  it  was  necessary  to  summarize  the  withdrawals  to  that 
date,  the  result  presented  shortages  on  tea,  butter  and  eggs. 

Payrolls 

Excluding  the  superintendent,  medical  interne  and  farm  man- 
ager, the  monthly  payrolls  were  as  follows: 

Monthly 
Clataificatiott  Number        rate    Amount 

Housekeeper 1  40  40 

Cooks " 3  35  105 

Assistant  cooks 2  30  60 

Laundress 1  22  22 

Day  attendants 3  36  78 

Night  attendant 1  30  30 

Charge  attendant 1  34  34 

Special  attendants   2  45  90 

Special  attendant  1  43  43 

Plumber 1  78  78 

Plumber's  helper 1  34  34 

Carpenter 1  68  68 

Head  farmer 1  68  68 

Farm  laborers  8  30  240 

Stenographer 1  72  72 

Total 28     1,062 

All  but  two  of  these  employees  were  checked  as  present,  the 
exceptions  being  night  watchman  and  plumber.  The  former  was 
off  duty  and  the  latter  was  retired  May  1,  1914,  as  was  also  his 
wife,  employed  as  an  assistant  cook.  An  employee  of  the  Hud- 
son River  State  hospital  was  transferred  temporarily  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  kitchen. 

Of  the  Bpecial  attendants  receiving  $45  a  month,  one  is  em- 
ployed as  storekeeper  and  the  other  on  the  auto  truck. 

A  special  attendant  who  received  $43  per  month  is  designated 
as  chauffeur  to  the  superintendent. 

A  charge  attendant  is  employed  in  the  dairy,  one  in  the  laundry 
and  one  in  the  sewing  room,  and  one  of  the  assistant  cooks  also 
works  in  the  sewing  room. 
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Ad  arrangement  was  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hospital 
Commission,  permitting  the  wife  of  the  storekeeper  to  act  as 
housekeeper  at  the  Hallock  Cottage,  without  pay,  in  return  for 
which  the  husband  and  wife  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  cottage, 
rent  free.  In  addition  to  his  salary  of  $45  per  month,  the  store- 
keeper is  one  of  three  employees  who  receive  commutation  of  $12 
per  month. 

Farm  Accounts 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  farm  to  September 
30,  1913,  is  submitted: 

Mohansic  State  Hospital  Fash 
Loss  and  Gain  Statement  for  Year  Ended  September  30,  1913 

Inventory  farm  products,  October  1,   1912 $6,087  96 

Cost  of  labor  and  supplies 7,  801  49 

414,489  45 
Deduct  inventory  October  1,  1913 8,761  02 

Cost  of  farm  products  consumed (S,  728  43 

Value  of  farm  products  consumed 8.  620  30 

92,  891  03 
Inventory  farm  equipment  October  1, 

1012 J9,  069  76 

Additions  during  year 2, 350  48 

f  12,  320  24 
Deduct  inventory  October  1,  1913..        10,  142  98 

Lose  by  depreciation,  obsolescence,  etc 2 .  177  20 

Net  surplus  on  operation $714  67 


The  gain  of  $714.67  shown  by  the  statement  is  an  increase  of 
$652.83  over  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  profit  claimed  is, 
however,  questioned,  as  the  accounts  were  kept  in  a  very  loose 


During  the  present  year  farm  products  amounting  in  value  to 
$996.69  have  been  supplied  to  other  State  hospitals. 

Maintenance  — Food  Supplies 

The  hospital  reports  submitted  to  the  Hospital  Commission  do 
not  show  the  true  cost  of  maintaining  the  employees  and  patients. 
The  absence  of  intelligible  records  prevents  the  determining  of  a 
per  capita  cost,  but  it  was  possible  to  build  up  the  figures.    The 
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table  here  submitted  shows  the  cost  at  each  of  the  cottages  for 
employees  and  patients,  of  meata  and  provisions,  farinaceous 
foods,  dry  groceries,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  the  consumption  of  these  foods 
for  the  period  of  May  1,  1913,  to  April  30,  1914. 


Locitiox 

Total 

_ 

PeroapUa 

1708  36 
3.007  26 

•-*  80 

1.110  48 

4 
48 
SO 

M 

K.SOO  70 

88 

This  shows  wide  variations  between  the  various  buildings. 

Statistics  of  Patients 

The  patients  at  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  on  May  14,  1914, 
include  sixty  malee  and  one  female.  Of  these  sixty  were  classed 
as  chronic  and  fifty-seven  were  working. 

This  classification,  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  does  not 
show  any  cases  of  senility  or  of  insanity  of  acute  or  transitory 
nature.  All  of  the  patients  have  been  transferred  from  other 
institutions,  and  selected  because  of  their  quiet  behavior. 

The  patients  are  allowed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  freedom 
of  the  grounds,  working  at  various  occupations  in  the  fields.  Some 
of  them  are  permitted  to  carry  tools  and  implements  that  might 
become  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  violently  in- 
clined. One  patient  chops  practically  all  the  wood  used  for 
kindling. 

The  only  female  patient  is  a  chronic  case,  who  lives  in  Menges 
Cottage,  the  superintendent's  house,  assisting  in  the  housework, 
under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  or  cook. 

The  patients  appear  to  be  in  very  good  health,  due  perhaps  to 
their  continued  outdoor  work,  in  the  fields  in  summer  and  on  the 
roads  in  winter. 

Horses,  Attendants,  Etc. 

On  May  14,  1914,  an  inspection  was  made  of  the  grounds  and 
the  seven  buildings  in  which  the  employees  and  patients  sleep 
and  cat. 
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As  the  attendants  remain  at  the  cottages  at  all  times  except 
when  they  are  off  duty,  the  patients  when  working  in  the  fields 
are  practically  under  lie  care  of  the  farm  laborers.  On  the  days 
and  evenings  when  the  regular  attendant  is  off  duty,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  substitute  one  of  the  farm  hands. 

There  is  but  one  night  attendant,  who  patrols  the  grounds  on 
foot,  visiting  all  the  cottages  from  three  to  five  times  in  the  night 
the  frequency  depending  on  weather  conditions.  No  watchman's 
clocks  are  used,  but  the  attendant  is  required  to  enter  in  a  note 
book  the  time  at  which  he  visits  each  cottage  in  which  patients  are 
quartered. 

The  approximate  distances  separating  the  houses  are  as  fol- 
lows: From  Menges  House  to  Strang  House,  3,900  feet;  from 
Strang  House  to  Grosa  House,  2,400  feet;  from  Gross  House  to 
Purdy  House,  1,200  feet;  from  Purdy  House  to  Johnson  House, 
3,300  feet;  and  from  Johnson  House  to  Menges  House,  2,100 
feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  times  at  which  each  of  the  three 
patients'  quarters  were  visited  on  four  nights: 


Ootober  10,  IS  13 


'.  M.  Grow. 
I.  M.  Btimng. 


8.0JF.  M.  Btrui|. 


8.00  P.  M.  PunJy 


No  note  made  of  weather  conditions,  but  on  one  of  these 
days,  March  2,  1914,  there  was  a  heavy  snow  storm  that  inter- 
fered with  traffic  in  city  and  country,  yet  this  man  was  able  to 
make  his  rounds,  according  to  a  note  book.  Granting  that  he 
does  his  duty  honestly,  the  intervening  distances  are  too  great  to 
allow  efficient  patrolling. 

Fire  extinguishers  are  kept  in  all  the  houses,  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  two  in  the  store  house,  had  been  recharged  within 
six  months.  The  employees  promptly  recharged  the  two  ex- 
tinguishers noted. 
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KTKGS  PABK  STATE  HOSPITAL,  KINGS  PAKE,  N.  T. 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Method!  and 
Physical  Conditions.     Examination  No.  207 


Subjects  of  examination : 

1.  Cash. 

2.  Patients'  Cash  Accounts. 

3.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

4.  Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

5.  Receipt  and  Issuance  of  Supplies. 

6.  Manufacturing  Accounts. 

7.  Cost  of  Feeding  Patients'   and  Employees. 

8.  Farm  Accounts. 

The  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  at  Kings  Park,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  was  opened  as  a  State  hospital  in  18i)5.  The  ground  area 
is  835  acres  of  which  142  are  under  cultivation.  The  per  capita 
cost  for  the  year  preceding  this  examination  was : 

Cost,  1912-13  $795,511  32 

Per  capita  (3,831  patients) 207  65 


Audit  of  Cash 

The  cash  funds  of  this  institution  were  audited  and  found  to 
be  practically  correct,  although,  as  in  all  other  institutions,  the 
books  of  accounts  were  found  to  be  inadequate  and  unsuitable  in  . 
many  respects.  The  initial  records  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
financial  transactions  are  carried  on  memoranda  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and  the 
items  entered  from  day  to  day  are  principally  those  which  are 
required  to  be  reported  weekly  to  the  treasurer  of  State  hospitals, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Payroll  disbursements  to  some  246  employees,  amounting  to 
$7,420.56,  were  carried  on  vouchers  and  receipts  and  a  satisfac- 
tory identification  was  impossible  in  all  instances.  This  condition 
exists  at  all  hospitals  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  unsuitable  records  provided  for  payrolls.  Although 
the  statutes  require  State  employees  to  be  paid  semi-monthly,  the 
Hospital  Commission  has  arranged  these  records  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  payments.   ^Vhile  the  majority  of  regular  employees  are 
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paid  monthly,  no  records  are  provided  for  entries  covering  either 
the  semi-monthly  wages  paid  to  others  or  the  wages  paid  to  dis- 
charged employees,  etc.  Instead  of  properly  recording  such  dis- 
bursements, the  practice  is  to  carry  the  items  and  memoranda  un- 
til the  end  of  each  month.     This  should  1«j  corrected. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  are  deposited  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Northport,  X.  Y.,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  steward. 
There  are  six  accounts,  as  follows :  Treasurer's  cash  fund,  general 
fund  (payrolls'),  emergency  fund,  patients'  property  cash,  pa- 
tients' luxury  fund,  burial  fund. 

On  June  22,  1914,  the  six  pass  books  were  sent  to  the  bank  to 
be  written  up  and  the  cash  and  vouchers  in  the  hands  of  the 
steward  and  clerks  were  counted  and  reconciled  with  the  books 
and  records  of  the  "various  funds.  Only  minor  discrepancies  and 
shortages  were  discovered.  Some  of  the  errors  had  been  found  to 
exist  during  an  examination  made  in  1913,  and  although  pointed 
out  at  the  time  were  not  corrected. 

Faulty  accounting  and  unbus  in  ess-like  methods  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  time  involved  in  the  examination  and  the  inspection 
of  hundreds  of  vouchers  covering  unentered  disbursements  and 
unentered  receipts. 

Personal  Property  Accounts  of  Inmates;  Patients'  Cash  Property 

The  cash  funds  belonging  to  patients  in  the  custody  of  the  hos- 
pital are  carried  in  three  bank  accounts,  as  follows : 

1.  Cash  contributed  by  friends  and  relatives  and  expended  on 
their  account  by  hospital  employees  for  extras  and  luxuries. 

2.  Cash  removed  from  patients  when  admitted. 

3.  Cash  funds  set  aside  for  burial  purposes. 

The  records  of  the  cash  taken  from  patients  when  admitted 
were  confused.  There  was  a  balance  of  $5,858.36  in  this  fund  on 
October  1,  1913.  During  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  recorded  receipts  are  $1,670.46,  the  refunds  and  expendi- 
tures $895.97,  leaving  a  balance  on  June  22,  1914,  of  $6,632.85. 
Although  no  determined  basis  of  estimate  is  offered,  it  is  stated 
that  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  of  this  fund  represents  cash  received 
from  former  patients',  who  have  either  died  or  have  been  dis- 
charged. 

This  condition,  varying  only  in  degree,  exists  in  all  State  hos- 
pitals, and  requires  prompt  and  suitable  adjustment     It  would 
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appear  that  the  aggregate  of  these  funds  of  former  patients  now 
held  by  the  institutions  represents  a  sum  large  enough  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  and  perhaps  of 
the  Legislature,  in  order  that  the  legal  distribution  of  this  cash, 
either  by  transfer  to  the  maintenance  or  amusement  funds  of  the 
hospital  or  by  payment  to  the  heirs  of  former  patients,  be  au- 
thorized. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  luxury  fund,  starting  with  a 
balance  of  $752.21,  on  October  1,  1913,  has  received  recorded  con- 
tributions of  $646.71.  The  disbursements  were  $375.79,  leaving 
a  balance  on  June  22,  1914,  of  $1,023.13.  It  is  stated  that  most 
of  the  accumulations  for  this  fund  during  the  year  will  probably 
be  expended  during  the  December  holidays.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  balance  of  the  fund  belongs  to  dead 
and  discharged  patients.  The  condition  of  the  accounts  is  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory,  owing  to  misspelled  names,  incorrect  identi- 
fication numbers  and  omissions,  and  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
these  accounts  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  proper  adjustment. 

Patients'  Personal  Property  Records 

In  view  of  the  investigation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
patients  and  in  custody  of  the  steward,  which  was  made  by  this 
department  during  the  examination  of  August  and  September, 
1913,  our  investigation  of  this  feature  of  hospital  administration 
at  this  examination  has  been  limited  to  an  exhaustive  test  of  a  few 
selected  items  of  patients'  property  and  personal  effects.  In  this 
test  the  property  envelopes  of  forty-three  patients  (twenty-five 
women  and  eighteen  men)  were  opened,  and  the  contents  were 
examined  and  compared  with  the  records  of  loth  the  steward  and 
the  medical  department  of  the  hospital. 

Of  the  forty-three  envelopes  examined,  twelve  were  found  to 
belong  to  patients  either  dead  or  discharged  at  different  dates  from 
1901  to  1914.  Two  envelopes  could  not  be  identified  in  any  way 
as  belonging  to  patients  of  the  institution,  the  names  not  appear- 
ing either  on  the  present  (current)  list  or  on  the  dead  and  dis- 
charged lists  of  patients  in  the  hospital  records. 

The  records  of  patients'  property  were  found  to  be  otherwise 
defective  and  unsatisfactory.  Karnes  are  spelled  incorrectly,  and 
the  property  of  dead  and  discharged  patients  is  not  separated 
from  that  belonging  to  the  present  inmates.  Property  belonging 
to  patients  dead,  discharged,  or  no  longer  in  the  institution,  in- 
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eludes  cash  items  and  also  various  pieces  of  jewelry,  both  of  gold 
and  silver,  pawn  tickets,  letters,  papers,  railroad  tickets,  unset 
stones  (some  of  which  appear  to  be  valuable),  keys,  coins,  a  re- 
volver, watches,  and  other  articles. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  much  of  this  property  is  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value,  it  must  have  a  certain  value  to  the  patients  and 
their  relatives,  and  reasonable  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore 
it  to  them.  Among  the  property  examined,  an  instance  may  be 
cited  of  a  pair  of  heavy  gold  earrings,  which  have  all  the  appear- 
ances of  heirlooms.  These  belonged  to  a  deceased  patient,  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  deliver  them  to  the  relatives. 

The  examination  disclosed  many  discrepancies  between  the 
hospital  records  and  the  actual  property.  Among  these  are  the 
following:  Bracelet  found  in  envelope,  but  not  listed  on  records; 
pin  and  chain  listed  on  records,  hut  not  found  in  envelope ;  eighteen 
pawn  tickets  noted  as  "  given  to  Dr.  Coffin  "  aa  recently  as  Jan- 
uary 30,  1914,  but  no  receipt  filed  in  steward's  office  for  same, 
although  a  form  is  provided  for  this  purpose;  property  record 
stating  that  a  patient  had  $3.05  in  cash,  while  but  $1.75  is  en- 
tered in  the  ledger.  In  another  case,  while  the  medical  records 
and  envelopes  state  that  the  patient  had  $13.70  in  cash,  no  entry 
could  be  found  in  the  property  ledger  crediting  patient  with  same. 
Similar  discrepancies  were  noted  in  other  accounts. 

Papers  Found  on  Patients  Should  Be  Inspected 

In  other  instances  there  were  found  among  the  personal  effects 
of  patients  paper  and  memoranda  which  would  have  a  strong  bear- 
ing as  proof  concerning  the  nativity  of  patients  and  the  length 
of  time  they  had  been  in  the  country.  As  these  papers  are  fre- 
quently in  foreign  languages,  however,  they  could  not  be  fully 
translated  by  the  examiners.  It  is  suggested  that  where  institu- 
tions have  attendants  familiar  with  foreign  languages,  that  they  be 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  various  foreign  papers  found  on  pa- 
tients in  order  to  determine  the  patient's  nativity,  and  whether 
he  is  available  for  deportation  under  the  Federal  deportation  , 
laws. 

An  example  of  what  may  be  found  by  a  close  examination  of 
these  papers  occurs  in  the  case  of  patient  Benjamin  Goodman, 
Consecutive  No.  10,347,  whose  hospital  records  state  he  was  "  ad- 
mitted to  institution  on  November  21,  1913,  was  born  in  Russia, 
and  was  in  the  country  ten  years."  Papers  found  among  his 
personal  property  clearly  state  that  he  sailed  from  Bremen  on 
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the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Grosser  Kurfurst  in  August, 
1913.  Thus,  instead  of  having  been  in  the  United  States  ten 
Tears,  he  had  been  here  hut  three  .months,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  deported. 

Much  of  the  property  belonging  to  patients  who  are  now  in- 
mates of  the  institution  should  be  reinspected  and  further  classi- 
fied by  the  hospital  employees.  It  is  evident  that  personal  prop- 
erty such  as  bank  books,  or  fire,  life  and  other  insurance,  title 
deeds  to  property,  unexpired  pawn  tickets,  railroad  tickets,  etc., 
for  which  the  hospital  is  custodian,  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

Manner  of  Handling  Patients'  Property  by  Employees 

Most  of  the  patients  are  received  from  the  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital. Property  is  brought  up  every  Monday  by  the  transportation 
agent  of  the  hospital,  who  gives  a  receipt  to  the  property  clerk  of 
Kings  County  Hospital  and  brings  two  copies  of  this  receipt  with 
him,  one  of  which  is  retained  in  the  steward's  office  and  the  other 
receipted  by  the  property  clerk  of  Kings  Park  State  Hospital, 
is  given  to  the  transportation  agent.  All  property  is  checked  by 
both  the  property  clerk  and  the  bookkeeper  and  put  into  a  num- 
bered envelope  and  listed  on  a  card  under  the  same  number. 
These  cards  are  filed  alphabetically,  the  property  envelops  numeri- 
cally. Valuable  property  is  placed  in  the  safe  in  the  steward's 
office.  All  cash  received  is  deposited.  Property  is  given  out 
upon  an  order  of  the  physician  on  the  service.  In  case  of  the 
death  or  discharge  of  the  patient  such  an  order  must  be  approved 
by  the  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent.  Property  is 
given  to  patients  in  case  of  discharge  and  to  their  relatives  in  case 
of  death  if  the  amount  involved  is  small.  If  of  any  considerable 
value  the  property  is  turned  over  to  the  committee  of  the  patient's 
estate. 

Bevenne  from  Reimbursing  and  Private  Patients 

verification  of  amounts  doe  on  juxt  1,  1914 
The  regular  monthly  bills  and  statements  of  the  hospital  in  con- 
nection with  the  open  ledger  account  on  July  1st,  in  the  reimburs- 
ing patients'  ledger  were  mailed  to  the  committees  and  corre- 
spondents of  patients  on  July  15th  by  the  examiners  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  with  each  of  these  statements 
was  inclosed  a  request  that  the  amount  Bhown  as  due  he  verified 
and  returned  to  Kings  Park  post  office,  box  No.  31. 
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Summarized,  the  result  of  this  verification  was: 
Siaiemevis  returned: 

Correct   275  $33,561  81 

Disputed 14  1,537  58 

Not  found 26  2,538  67 

Not  acknowledged 254  64,352  19 

Total   569  $101,990  25 

As  per  detailed  statement  filed  with  the  working  papers,  these 
accounts  have  been  classified  as  follows : 

Good  284  $7,924  12 

Doubtful 285  94,066  13 

Total  569  $101,990  25 


In  this  examination  the  ledger  accounts  were  carefully  scru- 
tinized to  determine  the  value  of  the  accounts,  whether  good  or 
doubtful. 

In  many  instances  it  is  found  that  the  accounts  must  be  classed 
as  "  doubtful,"  pending  definite  evidence  of  ability  to  pay.  The 
case  of  Mary  B.,  amount  due  $167  (last  payment  having  been 
made  in  1913),  which  is  in  dispute,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Babcock,  financial  agent  for  Kings  Park  State  Hos- 
pital, with  office  at  No.  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for 
settlement 

In  our  audit,  it  was  found  that  the  following  accounts: 
Name  Amount  Committee  Address 

Mary   Z $844  24    Edna  Z Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ElUabethM.W..     1,02137   Edmund  P.  W Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

dating  from  1911  and  1908,  respectively,  should  be  referred  to 
the  collection  attorney  for  collection  or  adjustment,  it  being  found 
that  the  estate  of  both  of  these  inmates  was  ample  to  pay  the 
hospital  the  amounts  due  as  above. 

The  cancellations  since  September  30,  1913,  amount  to  $3,- 
555.92,  and  the  financial  transactions  for  the  nine  months,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  are  as  follows: 

1913 

Sept     30.     Balance — accounts  receivable $73,469  45 

Charges  —  care  and  maintenance,  nine 

months 77,653  07 

Total  $151,122  52 
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1914 
July        1.     Credits  —  nine    months, 

collections $53,492  82 

Cancellations 3,544  92 

$57,037  74 


Open  balance,  July  1,  1914 $94,084  78 


Our  investigation  of  the  reports  of  the  committees  filed  with  the 
institution  discloses  that  this  feature,  so  closely  allied  to  the  main- 
tenance financing  of  the  hospital,  might  profitably  he  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration  of  the  institution.  Instances  were 
noted  where  the  estates  of  inmates  were  ■  ample  to  allow  of  con- 
tributing to  their  care  and  maintenance,  and  more  attention 
to  these  cases  would  probably  insure  payment  for  board  and 
maintenance. 

Delinquent  Reimbursing  Accounts 

The  steward's  records  show  the  delinquent  accounts  of  reimburs- 
ing patients  to  be  over  $102,000,  of  which  $7,924.12  are  thought 
to  be  good.  The  balance  consists  of  doubtful,  discharged  and  dead 
patients.  The  collection  attorney  for  the  Hospital  Commission 
should  give  thia  matter  his  prompt  attention. 

Merchandise  Ledger  and  Stock  Accounts 

Stokes  and  Supplies 

A  comparison  of  the  physical  inventories  made  and  the  book 
records  showed  that  a  large  difference  in  the  item  of  meat  is  caused 
by  heavy  weights  being  issued  on  requisition,  such  as  pork  and 
mutton.  The  total  shortage  of  these  two  items  is  2,144  pounds. 
Beef  shows  an  overage  of  789  pounds.  This  is  caused  by  the  in- 
crease in  weight  of  beef  that  has  been  corned,  in  becoming  satu- 
rated with  water.  The  large  shortage  of  rice,  189  pounds;  tapico, 
222  pounds ;  rolled  wheat,  142  pounds,  and  eggs,  274  dozen,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  October  1,  1913,  to  June  24,  1914,  shows  that 
the  proper  care  in  weighing  and  issuing  of  supplies  as  per  requisi- 
tion is  not  taken.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  large  average  dis- 
crepancy of  cheese,  100  pounds;  butter,  140  pounds;  tea,  59> 
pounds,  and  coffee,  244  pounds. 

In  the  statement  of  adjustments  made  by  the  steward  in  the 
hospital  books  to  cover  the  errors  of  the  storekeeper  in  issuing; 
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supplies  from  October  1,  1913,  to  June  22,  1914,  the  difference 
-  in  quantities  is  very  large.  Some  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  steward's  department  to  prevent  any  repetition  of 
such  errors  on  the  part  of  the  storekeeper  and  his  assistants,  as 
these  large  differences  indicate  carelessness.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  items  on  hand,  over  the  amount  called  for  in  the  records,  is 
$759.92,  while  the  total  shortage  is  $373.70. 

In  the  egg  account,  as  per  merchandise  ledger,  the  record  of 
eggs  destroyed  and  spoiled  out  of  paid-for  stock,  as  well  as  those 
rejected  and  returned  during  the  period  October  1,  1913,  to  June 
22,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

Eggs  spoiled  and  destroyed 4,028  9/12  doz. 

Eggs  rejected   2,170  " 

Total 6,198  9/12  doz. 


Of  the  above,  the  amount  spoiled  was  2,909  9/12  dozen,  and  the 
rejected  2.170  dozen.  If  the  proper  care  had  been  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  storekeeping  department,  no  doubt  the  number  of 
eggs  destroyed  would  have  been  considerably  less. 

Receipts  of  Stobes  and  Supplies 
The  records  of  the  receipts  of  food  and  supplies  at  this  hospital 
are  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  at  other  hospitals. 

Delivery  and  Distribution  of  Supplies 
At  this  hospital  the  system  of  recording  the  issuing  of  food  and 
supplies  was  changed  a  few  months  ago,  and  now  the  total  quan- 
tities of  each  article  issued  daily  to  each  kitchen  are  recorded  on 
a  sheet,  the  total  of  which  at  the  close  of  each  month  is  posted  in 
the  merchandise  ledger.  By  this  method  the  consumption  in 
each  kitchen  of  each  article  of  food  or  supply  can  be  obtained 
quickly,  whether  desired  daily  or  monthly,  and  it  is  very  much  of 
an  improvement  over  the  former  method  in  use  here. 

The  Sale  of  Food  Supplies  and  Wood 

From  AuguBt  1,  1904,  until  March  1,  1913,  houses  were  rented 
by  the  hospital  to  J.  MeGivenon,  chief  engineer,  and  to  Anderson, 
master  mechanic,  at  a  nominal  rental  of  one  dollar  per  month  for 
each  dwelling,  which  also  included  charge  for  electric  light.  In 
addition,  food  supplies  were  sold  to  theso  employees  by  the  hos- 
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pital  at  cost  prices.  Monthly  bills  were  rendered  for  these  items 
from  the  total  charges,  and  a  deduction  of  twelve  dollars  was  made 
from  each  hill  in  lieu  of  commutation. 

On  March  1,  1913,  the  sale  of  food  supplies  and  the  above 
charges  for  rent  and  electric  light  were  discontinued  by  order  of 
the  Hospital  Commission.  From  March  1,  1913,  until  June  1, 
1914,  a  deduction  of  four  dollars  per  month  in  commutation  was 
made  from  the  pay  rolls  in  lieu  of  charges  for  rent  and  electric 
light.  On  June  1,  1914,  all  commutation  was  abolished  and  bills 
for  four  dollars  each  per  month  have  been  rendered  to  the  above 
employees. 

Most  of  the  wood  sold  consisted  of  old  trees.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1912-1913,  sundry  persons  bought  wood  amounting  to  $39.50. 
In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  trees  were  sold  to  George  W. 
Brush,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  a  general  dealer  who  cut  the  trees 
down  and  hauled  them  out  Whenever  a  tract  of  land  was  to  be 
cleared,  it  was  explained,  the  steward  would  ask  for  bids  on  the 
trees  and  the  highest  bidder  was  awarded  the  job. 

Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Accounts 

The  records  of  industries  are  so  kept  at  this  hospital  that  they 
cannot  be  analyzed  in  any  way  that  will  accurately  determine  the 
actual  production  of  the  hospital  industries  or  the  relative  cost  of 
the  finished  products.  Weekly  and  monthly  reports  are  made  by 
the  employees  in  charge  of  the  shoe  shop,  mattress  shop,  soap  fac- 
tory and  furniture  shop.  No  check  is  obtained  from  these  reports 
of  the  material  supplied.  It  is  found  that  the  weekly  reports 
detailing  the  number  of  patients  employed  do  not  agree  with  the 
medical  or  ward  reports  of  the  number  of  working  patients  as- 
signed to  these  industries.  Sewing  rooms  are  maintained  in  three 
or  more  wards.  No  records  are  available  showing  the  proportion 
of  the  fancy  work  sold,  if  any.  The  sewing  rooms,  in  Wards  41 
and  43  are  used  by  both  public  charge  and  reimbursing  patients 
for  fancy  sewing  and  embroidery.  The  work  produced  by  the 
reimbursing  patients  is  considered  their  personal  property  and 
they  are  allowed  to  sell  their  work  in  the  village  to  obtain  both 
luxuries  and  food  supplies  as  additions  to  the  meals  of  the 
institution. 

Classed  under  "  Manufacturing  "  should  be  included  the  work 
in  the  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  tin  shop  and  wagon  shop. 
No  records,  except  of  the  time  of  employees  in  these  Bhops  are 
available. 
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Maintenance  Costa  and  Statistics  of  Officials  and  Employees 

Id  connection  with  the  examination  of  maintenance  records,  it 
was  found  that,  complying  with  the  recent  written  requests  of  th© 
Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  and  prior  requests  for 
similar  information  and  maintenance  statistics  from  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  there  hare  been  prepared  by  the  steward's 
office  statistical  reports  covering  the  details  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  superintendent's,  steward's  and  staff's  establishments 
or  residences.  As  the  above  data  has  already  been  transmitted 
to  the  Albany  departments,  our  present  investigation  of  this  feature 
of  maintenance  has  been  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  food  supplied 
to  the  various  divisions  of  the  institution. 

In  this  work  there  has  been  made  a  comprehensive  test  and 
analysis  of  the  records  of  provisions  and  stores  (under  Estimate  3) 
delivered  on  requisitions  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June 
30,  1914.  This  test  has  included  the  scrutiny  and  tabulation  of 
every  detail  of  the  items  handled  by  the  storekeeper  in  four  differ- 
ent months,  one  month  in  each  quarter,  and  the  summaries  and 
schedules  prepared  are  believed  to  accurately  represent  the  coat  of 
food  supplied  through  the  six  groups  of  kitchens  indicated. 

In  the  first  five  items  shown  are  the  "  number  of  people  "  who 
are  employees  only,  receiving  meals,  as  reported  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  other  column  of  this  table  the  "  number  of  people  " 
also  includes  those  patients  detailed  to  kitchen  service  in  these 
five  kitchens,  where  they  obtain  their  meals  while  so  assigned. 

Patients  Fed  for  10  2/3  Cents  a  Day 

Two  interesting  features  may  be  noted: 

1.  The  high  pro  rata  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  "Staff" 
kitchen.  The  explanation  offered  is,  "  That  all  visitors  receive 
their  meals  at  the  Staff  house,  and  that  among  the  extra  meals 
furnished  have  been  those  which  employees  of  tho  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  received,  while  at  the  institution."* 

2.  The  per  capita  food  cost  of  "  Patients  and  Attendants " 
kitchens  is  computed  at  $51.91  per  annum.  It  is  noted  that 
some  640  employees,  attendants,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  total 
of  patients  and  employees.     Upon  further  analysis  it  is  found 

•Note — Out   of   a   total   expenditure   for  the  year   of   $12,358   for  meals 

served  in  the  Staff  house,  the  sum  of  $20.05  represents  the  total  cost  of  meals 
furnished  to  employees  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty-three  cents  per  day  of  three  meals. 
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that  for  the  food  provided  for  patients  at  this  hospital  but 
.03-55/100  cents  per  meal  is  allowed,  the  daily  per  capita  being 
10%  cents.  This  cost  has  been  determined  by  the  following 
analysis : 

Average  number  of  patients  (less  those  on  parole) : 

Period  July  1,  1913-Juae  30,  1914 3,898 

Average  number  of  officials  and  employees 736 

4,634 
Assigned  to  residences  of  officials,  etc.: 

Patients 13 

Employees 96 

109 

Participating  in  general  maintenance : 

Patients 3,885 

Employees 640 

4,525 

4,634 

Maintenance  cost  per  schedule  "  Patients  and  Attend- 
ants "  $234,877  65 

Participating  in  general  maintenance : 
Employees,  640,  at  $12  per  month,  $144  per  year.        92,160  00 

Patients,  3,885  —  received  food  costing $142,717  65 

Per  capita  cost  of  patients'  food : 

Per  annum $36  73^ 

Per  diem 10% 

The  following  per  capita  food  costs  per  diem  have  been  de- 
termined: 

Superintendent's  family  and  servants .41 

First  assistant  physician  family  and  servants .51 

Steward's  family  and  servants .40 

Staff  honse* 83 

Clerk's  quarters    .30 

Other  employees  and  attendants -39% 

Patients .  10% 

*  Includes  family  and  servants. 
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Comparative    Table    of   Maintenance   Costs   fob   Twelve 
Months  Ending  June  30,   1914 
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Mechanical  Department 

Fuel  used  is  in  a  proportion  of: 

Buckwheat,  No.  3 90  per  cent. 

Bituminous  .  .  ; 10  per  cent. 

This  fuel  is  purchased  on  contract  awarded  twice  annually, 
the  periods  being  October  1st  to  March  31st;  April  1st  to  Septem- 
ber 30th. 

The  fuel  is  furnished  as  follows:  October  1st  to  March  31st, 
by  Gavin  Roe,  New  York  City,  buckwheat  No.  3,  at  $2.69  per 
ton ;  April  1st  to  September  30th,  by  Chas.  D.  Norton,  New  York 
City,  buckwheat  No.  3,  at  $2.69  per  ton;  October  1st  to  March 
31st,  by  Garfield  &  Proctor,  New  York  City,  bituminous,  at  $3.74 
per  ton;  April  1st  to  September  30th,  by  Gavin  Roe,  New  York 
City,  bituminous,  at  $3.45  per  ton. 

The  coal  furnished  is  fed  to:  3-350  horsepower  water  tube 
boilers;  2-510  horsepower  water  tube  boilers;  8-150  horsepower 
horizontal  return  tubular  boilers. 

The  above  boilers  furnish  power  to  forty-two  buildings,  includ- 
ing laundry,  cooking,  refrigerating  and  water  supply.  Weight 
of  coal  is  taken  from  track  scale  located  near  the  bins.  These 
weights  are  extended  in  the  record  books,  showing  date,  car  num- 
ber, gross  weight,  weight  of  car  (light),  net  weight  and  kind  of 
coal.  Two  samples  of  coal  are  taken  from  each  car,  after  which 
the  contents  of  the  car  is  dumped,  and  samples  of  coal  sent  to  Mr. 
Bert  Nelson  at  Binghamton  State  Hospital  for  analysis,  the  sec- 
ond sample  remaining  in  charge  of  the  chief  engineer  until  after 
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the  chemist's  report  is  received  and  percentage  agreed  upon  when, 
if  same  is  satisfactory,  settlement  is  made,  but  if  a  disagreement 
occurs  on  the  percentage  of  the  coal,  then  the  second  sample  is 
sent  to  a  disinterested  chemist,  and  settlement  made  on  his  report 
The  daily  consumption  of  coal  varies  as  to  seasons,  as  follows  i 
From  April  1st  to  May  1st,  65  tons  consumed ;  from  May  1st  to 
June  1st,  60  tons  consumed;  from  June  1st  to  October  1st,  45 
tons  consumed;  from  October  1st  to  December  1st,  70  tons  con- 
sumed; from  December  1st  to  January  1st,  75  tons  consumed; 
from  January  1st  to  March  1st,  80  tons  consumed;  from  March 
1st  to  April  1st,  70  tons  consumed. 

Farm  Accounts  Show  Book  Loss  of  $8,000 

The  table  presented  below  shows  the  difference,  in  determining 
profit  and  loss  in  farm  activities,  between  the  amounts  reported 
by  the  steward  and  the  revised  cost  figures,  which  should  include 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  patients  doing  the  farm  work,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  certain  employees. 

Faem  Accounts,  Balance  Sheet,  Septembeb  30,  1912 
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In  the  above  we  have  added  to  the  hospital  debits  the  mainte- 
nance of  employees  working  on  the  farm  and  living  at  the  hos- 
pital at  regular  commutation  rate,  $16  per  month. 

Maintenance  of  inmates  employed  on  the  farm  has  been  added, 
charging  per  capita  cost  for  each. 


Farm  Accounts,  Balance  Sheet,  Septembeb  30,  1913 
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In  the  above  we  have  added  to  the  hospital  debits  the  mainte- 
nance of  employees  working  on  the  farm  and  also  living  at  the 
hospital  at  regular  commutation  rate  of  $16  per  month. 

Maintenance  of  inmates  employed  on  the  farm  has  been  added 
by  charging  per  capita  cost  for  each. 
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LONG  ISLAND  STATE  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 
Physical  Condition!.    Examination  No.  658 


Subjects  of  examination : 

1.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Care  of  Patients'  Property. 

3.  .Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts. 

4.  Payrolls. 

5.  Domestics,  Dining-room  and  Kitchen  Service. 

6.  Inspection  of  Ward  Service. 

7.  Quality  of  Food,  Sanitation,  etc 

8.  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  examination  of  accounting  methods  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  John  E.  Cooper,  expert  accountant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  The  examination  of  buildings 
and  equipment  was  made  by  James  V.  Jennings,  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Department.  The  accounting  examination  began 
Friday,  June  5th,  and  was  concluded  June  Iff,  1914.  On  June 
8th,  during  the  progress  of  the  accounting  examination,  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  visited  the  institution  and  held  a  public 
hearing,  at  which  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  waB 
represented.  The  hearing  resulted  from  reports  filed  by  two 
United  States  food  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  had  examined  the  food  supplies  of  the  hospital  at  the  request 
of  the  Hospital  Commission. 


The  Long  Island  State  Hospital  was  established  in  1895  as  an 
outcome  of  the  extension  of  State  care  of  the  insane  to  Kings 
county.  Before  the  State  extended  its  policy  to  Kings  county,  the 
county  had  provided  for  the  insane  within  its  borders,  and  an  in- 
stitution had  been  conducted  at  Flatbush  since  1829.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  consisted  merely  in 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the  support  and 
administration  of  the  Kings  County  Asylum.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  lease  to  the  State  of  the  property  at  Flatbush  and 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  branch  institution  at  Kings  Park, 
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now  known  a8  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital.  The  Flatbush  prop- 
erty was  leased  to  the  State  for  ten  yeara.  From  1905  until  1914, 
the  State  and  city  authorities  negotiated  for  the  transfer  of  the 
title  to  the  Flatbush  property,  and  the  State  finally  took  title  in 
1914. 

The  main  buildings  and  the  kitchen  were  erected  in  1854  and  are 
in  bad  condition.  The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  hospital  for  several  years  back  describe  the  build- 
ings as  "  unfit,"  "  unsanitary,"  "  dilapidated  "  and  '"  inadequate," 
and  urgently  request  appropriations  sufficient  to  repair  and  recon- 
struct the  buildings.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Legislature 
appropriated  large  sums  for  the  repairs  and  additions  requested, 
but  by  subsequent  enactment  or  veto  the  money  was  diverted  to 
other  uses  and  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue without  much  amelioration  of  the  conditions  complained  jf 
by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  au- 
thorities have  been  endeavoring  in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  a 
reasonable  appropriation  to  make  the  institution  fit  for  its  pur- 
poses. The  Board  of  Managers  has  pointed  out  in  report  after 
report  that  the  institution  performs  a  useful  function  in  receiving 
cases  from  the  great  population  of  Brooklyn  which  cannot  be  sent 
to  out-of-town  institutions  without  hardship  or  actual  risk  to  the 
more  feeble  patients.  Yet,  owing  to  changes  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  State  authorities  at  Albany,  the  buildings  that  were  al- 
ready old  when  the  State  assumed  control  of  the  hospital  have 
been  left  practically  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Responsibility 
for  this  condition  rests  upon  successive  members  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission,  Governors,  and  State  Architects.  The  present 
State  Hospital  Commission  and  State  Architect  have  been  the  first 
to  make  progress  in  several  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  appropriations  for  the  past  ten 
years  that  have  been  granted  to  the  hospital,  only  to  be  taken  away 
again : 

In  1905,  1906  and  1007,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $229,569  for  the  Long  Island 
State  Hospital,  as  one-half  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  repairs  and  new  construction. 
During  this  time  the  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion was  endeavoring  to  find  a  suitable  site  for 
new  buildings  and  finally  secured  the  old  State 
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rifle  range  at  Creedmoor,  Long  Island.  Out  of 
the  sum  appropriated  $42,771  was  expended 
to  purchase  regimental  buildings  at  Creed- 
moor,  of  which  only  one  is  used  by  the  hospital 
for  patients,  and  one  is  used  as  a  piggery. 

In  1909,  the  Legislature  took  the  balance, 
$186,000,  away  from  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital,  and  made  it  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  of  the  Mohansic  State  Hos- 
pital, at  Yorktown  Heights,  which  has  never 
been  finished.  Thereby,  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital  lost ' $186,000  00 

In  1910,  there  was  no  appropriation.  (The 
Legislature  included  an  item  of  $100,000  in 
the  appropriations,  but  this  item  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Hughes.) 

In  1911,  there  was  no  appropriation. 

In  1912,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$98,942.07  as  follows: 

$50,000  for  buildings  to  be  constructed 

at  Creedmoor. 
$30,000    for    a    storehouse    and  cold 

storage  plant. 
$18,842.97  for  railway  switch,  altera- 
tions, repairs,  etc. 

In  1913,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$125,000  for  a  new  power-house  and  equip- 
ment at  Flatbush. 

In  1914,  the  balance  of  the  1912  appropria- 
tions, which  remained  unexpended,  amount- 
ing to  $92,941.79  lapsed,  and  was  not  reap- 
propriated.    Thereby  the  hospital  lost 92,941  79 


Total  lost  to  hospital  in  ten  years $278,941  79 


The  money  actually  expended  during  ten  years  has  been  mostly 
taken  from  the  State  Hospital  Commission's  general  fund  for 
emergencies,  extraordinary  repairs,  etc. 

The  Long  Island  State  Hospital  not  only  expended  $42,771  in 
buying  the  regimental  buildings  on  the  Creedmoor  rifle  range,  but 
it  has  expended  a  considerable  amount,  $4,288,  out  of  its  own 
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funds,  to  make  one  building  habitable  for  about  twenty-five  pa- 
tients.   In  all  $50,491  has  been  expended  on  Creedmoor  alone. 

The  buildings  acquired  by  the  hospital  at  Creedmoor  include 
the  Seventh  Regiment  building,  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
building,  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  building,  the  Squadron  A 
building,  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Eighth,  Seventy- 
first  and  Twenty-third  Regiment  buildings,  the  First  Naval  Re- 
serve building,  the  arsenal  and  storehouse,  and  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  building. 

Of  these,  only  the  Seventh  Regiment  building  is  used  for  pa- 
tients, and  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  is  used  for  the  piggery.  A. 
farm  house  on  the  grounds  is  used  for  the  farmer  and  is  lighted 
by  kerosene  lamps. 

Owing  to  what  is  described  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers as  "  a  change  in  policy  "  by  the  Hospital  Commission,  the 
$186,000  balance  available  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and 
considered  only  one-half  of  the  amount  necessary,  which  was  left 
in  1909,  was  summarily  transferred  from  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital  to  the  purchase  of  the  site  at  Yorktown  Heights  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  The  Board  of  Managers  described  their  feelings, 
after  this  transaction  had  been  authorized  by  the  Governor,  as 
"  profoundly  discouraged  and  humiliated." 

Yet  from  1909  to  1912,  no  money  was  appropriated  to  abate  tho 
conditions  at  the  Flatbush  hospital.  In  1911  and  1912,  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  out  of  its  emergency  funds,  granted  the 
sum  of  $88,000  for  new  plumbing  and  electric  wiring,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  both  the  plumbing  and  electric  lines  were  dangerous 
to  life  and  health.  This  sum  was  sufficient  to  put  tbe  plumbing 
and  wiring  in  most  of  the  wards  in  good  condition,  but  it  did  not 
relieve  the  situation  in  the  center  building.  It  did  not  repair  the 
floors,  patch  up  the  window  frames,  mend  the  broken  ceilings  or 
roofs  or  support  the  sagging  walls.  The  institution  has  managed, 
little  by  little,  during  the  succeeding  years,  to  repair  the  roof  of 
the  main  building,  improve  some  of  the  plumbing,  mend  some  of 
the  windows,  install  fire  escapes  and  paint  over  some  of  lie  wood- 
work, but  the  hospital  is  still  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  its 
floors  and  equipment  are  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

The  sum  of  $125,000  appropriated  for  a  power  house  and  equip- 
ment in  1913  is  still  available,  and  the  contracts  have  been  let  for 
this  improvement.  Additional  particulars  concerning  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  made  a  part  of  the  report. 
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The  maintenance  cost  for  the  long  Island  State  Hospital  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  examination  was  $190,521.66,  with 
an  average  of  759  patients,  or  an  average  per  capita  cost  for  the 
patients  of  $251.02.  The  average  population  of  patients  for  the 
present  year,  based  on  the  census  during  the  examination,  is  793 
patients. 


Cash  Fundi 

The  moneys  received  and  disbursed  at  this  institution  are  un- 
der the  care  of  the  steward.  The  cash  in  the  office  at  the  beginning 
of  the  examination,  as  called  for  by  the  examiners,  was  checked 
and  verified,  and  the  bank  pass-books,  as  presented,  balanced,  the 
stated  balances  reconciling  with  the  transactions  recorded  in  the 
official  cash  book  of  the  institution.  However,  certain  discrepan- 
cies appeared  to  exist  on  the  books,  due  to  the  failure  to  deposit  or 
enter  receipts  promptly.  This  practice  is  one  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. Payments  have  been  held  for  from  one  to  five  weeks,  and 
some  for  longer  periods  without  entry.  In  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  books  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  twenty-one  entries  were 
made,  totalling  $423.48,  in  the  reimbursing  patients'  "ledger.  The 
money  was  produced  to  balance  all  entries.  On  June  19th,  two 
weeks  later,  a  cash  fund  which  did  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
institution  was  discovered,  known  as  the  "  private  cash  account," 
and  containing  the  accumulated  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  fancy 
sewing  by  patients.  This  fund  amounted  to  $474.21,  and,  upon 
demand,  an  equivalent  amount  in  cash  was  produced  by  the 
steward.  The  practice  of  carrying  such  sums  without  entry  in 
the  hospital  books  or  deposit  in  the  bank  is  bad  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned. 

Cars  of  Patients'  Property 

The  examination  of  patients'  personal  property  in  charge  of 
the  steward  failed  to  disclose  any  serious  discrepancies  between 
the  records  and  the  property  on  hand.  An  examination  of  the 
envelopes  in  which  the  property  is  kept  showed  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  personal  effects  of  many  dead  and  discharged  patients  was 
still  kept  at  the  hospital.  Two  bank  books  calling  for  small 
amounts,  less  than  $5,  were  found  among  such  property.  At  the 
close  of  the  examination,  the  property  of  180  former  patients  was 
separated  and  given  to  the  steward  for  his  attention. 
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Patients'  Luxury  Oath  Fund 

Xo  book  records  are  kept  in  the  steward's  office  of  the  money  of 
patients  that  is  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries  and  extras. 
It  was  found  that  any  moneys  received  from  friends  of  patients  to 
be  spent  for  luxuries  are  turned  over  to  the  medical  staff.  One 
of  the  physicians  was  the  custodian  of  this  money  until  April, 
1914,  when  he  declined  further  responsibility  and  turned  the  funds 
over  to  two  ward  supervisors.  The  supervisors  keep  memorandum 
books  in  which  they  enter  the  amounts  received  and  expended. 
Only  comparatively  few  patients  are  credited  with  luxury  funds, 
owing  to  the  fact  tnat  most  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  pa- 
tients reside  in  Brooklyn  and  bring  luxuries  to  the  patients  when 
making  visits,  or  leave  small  sums  of  money  with  the  patients 
themselves. 

Reimbursing  Patients'  Accounts 

Following  the  monthly  bills  sent  out  by  the  steward's  depart- 
ment on  June  1st,  verification  statements  were  mailed  by  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  on  June 
8th,  accompanied  by  a  request  to  the  committees  of  patients  to 
verify  the  amount  stated  as  due  in  each  case  and  to  return  the 
statement  to  the  examiner.  The  results  of  this  verification  were 
that  of  174  statements  sent  out,  representing  a  total  of  $18,- 
852.82  due,  ninety-five,  amounting  to  $4,706.06,  were  returned 
as  correct;  seven,  amounting  to  $1,127.32,  were  disputed,  either 
as  to  amount  or  liability;  nine,  amounting  to  $865.76,  were  re- 
txirned  by  the  posfroffiee  as  "  not  found " ;  and  sixty-three, 
amounting  to  $12,153,  were  not  returned  at  all. 

Of  these  174  accounts,  seventy-one,  amounting  to  $3,122.38,  are 
considered  good,  and  103,  amounting  to  $15,730.44,  are  considered 
doubtful.  Many  of  these  accounts  have  grown  to  such  a  size  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  committees  to  make  settlements  for  vari- 
ous reasons. 

Patients'  Committees  Accountings 

It  was  found  that  in  1913  there  were  filed  with  this  hospital 
seventeen  committee  accountings  representing  a  total  balance  in 
committee's  hands  of  $27,666.59,  and  that  in  nine  cases  no  reports 
were  filed.  Only  two  discrepancies  were  noted  in  these  accounts, 
both  explainable. 
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Payrolls 

The  examination  of  salaries,  wages  and  maintenance  for  officers 
and  employees  for  the  year  1912-1913  showed  that  $126,028.32 
was  expended,  or  more  than  64  per  cent  of  all  maintenance  ex-' 
penditures.  For  the  same  purposes,  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1913-1914,  the  sum  of  $72,958.77  had  been 
expended,  and  estimate  allowances  had  been  approved,  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  for  the  expenditure  of  $55,106.67  for  the  re- 
maining five  months  of  that  fiscal  year.  This  would  make  a  total 
of  $128,065.44  for  the  year  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  all  maintenance  expenditures. 

Analysis  of  the  Hay,  1914,  payroll  and  of  the  June  estimate 
assigning  each  employee  to  the  duties  actually  performed,  shows 
that  the  ratio  of  patients  to  employees  is  four  to  one. 

Administrative  Payroll 

To  maintain  the  Administrative  Department  of  this  hospital 
requires  $21,996  in  salaries  alone,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
payroll.  Including  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  administrative 
staff  and  employees,  the  total  amount  required  to  pay  for  the 
medical  attendance  of  less  than  800  patients  is  $33,870  annually. 

Financial  and  Accounting  Office 

In  the  steward's  office  are  six  employees  and  one  patient.  Com- 
pared with  other  hospitals,  this  is  a  large  force,  and  the  work  done 
by  this  force  is  inefficient. 

Domestics,  Dining-Room  and  Kitchen  Service 

Twenty  employees  are  engaged  in  domestic,  dining-room  and 
kitchen  service,  and  are  assisted  by  seventy-nine  patients.  The 
wages  of  the  twenty  employees  amount  to  $7,020  per  annum,  and 
their  maintenance  cost,  at  $16  per  month,  amounts  to  $3,840 
mora  It  is  believed  that  this  force  could  be  reduced  without  in- 
jury to  the  service,  and  more  patients  assigned  to  the  work. 

Laundry 

The  laundry  labor  is  performed  entirely  by  forty-two  patients, 
under  the  supervision  of  eight  employees.  Four  employees,  or  a 
ratio  of  one  employee  to  ten  patients  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  if 
the  practice  of  other  hospitals  can  be  made  a  standard. 
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Inspection  of  Ward  Service 

Eighty-five  nurses  and  attendants  were  on  the  pay-roll  for  the 
month  of  June,  1914.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  were  men  and  forty- 
seven  were  women.  In  the  male  wards  twenty-six  were  assigned, 
and  in  the  female  wards,  thirty-seven,  on  day  duty.  On  night 
duty,  ten  were  assigned  to  the  male  wards  and  nine  to  the  female 
wards.  Two  men  and  one  woman  attendants  were  given  miscel- 
laneous assignments.  Positions  authorized,  but  temporarily  vacant 
included  nine  men  and  three  women. 

The  ratio  of  attendants  to  patients  was  one  male  attendant  to 
seven  and  one-half  male  patients,  and  one  female  attendant  to 
eight  and  one-half  female  patients.  The  ratio  of  day  attendants, 
including  supervisors  and  the  vacant  positions  to  be  filled,  to  the 
patients  remaining  on  wards  during  the  day  was  one  attendant  to 
seven  male  patients  and  one  to  seven  female  patients. 

Inspections  of  the  wards  to  determine  the  number  of  employees 
on  duty  were  made  on  June  5  and  June  8,  1914.  Twenty-six  male 
attendants  were  assigned  to  the  male  wards,  of  whom  nineteen 
were  found  on  duty,  three  off  duty,  and  four  not  accounted  for,  on 
June  5th.  On  June  8th,  thirteen  were  found  on  duty,  twelves 
"  out,"  and  one  off  duty.  Inspection  of  the  female  wards  on  June 
5th  disclosed  thirty  on  duty,  two  "  out,"  and  five  off  duty.  These 
figures  include  as  on  duty  the  employees  who  were  reported  as 
"  detailed  elsewhere  "  than  on  tie  wards. 

Quality  of  Food,  Sanitation,  Etc 

On  June  8,  1914,  the  State  Hospital  Commission  held  a  public 
hearing  to  investigate  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  two  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  food  inspectors  who  had  visited  the  institution  on 
March  16,  1914.  The  Attorney-General,  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  were  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing. 

Testimony  at  Hearing 

The  federal  inspectors'  reports  stated  that  on  March  16th  four 
and  one-half  cases  of  eggs  were  found  in  the  refrigerator  which 
had  been  purchased  as  "  storage  extra  firsts."  Out  of  120  candled 
by  the  inspector,  twenty-five  were  "  rots,"  seventy-five  were 
"  spots,"  and  twenty  were  "  weak  and  cloudy."  It  was  stated 
that  a  number  of  rotten  eggs  were  found  in  the  main  kitchen,  and 
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the  report  quoted  the  storekeeper  as  saying  that  the  grade  of  eggs 
furnished  at  this  hospital  was  very  poor  and  below  specifications, 
and  quoted  the  chef  in  charge  of  the  main  kitchen  as  saying  that 
the  egga  were  rotten. 

The  federal  inspector  of  meats  described  the  sanitary  conditions 
as  being  worse  than  at  any  other  institution  visited.  He  said  that 
the  floors  in  the  meat  store-house  were  neglected,  and  that  the 
sewer  traps  had  not  been  cleaned,  that  the  meat  cutting  block  was 
in  bad  condition,  and  fifty-eight  pounds  of  pickled  beef  were  con- 
demned as  sour,  "  mouldy  bacon  and  rancid  lard  found."  "  The 
butcher  stated  the  rancid  lard  could  be  used  as  soap." 

A  letter  of  transmittal  from  one  inspector  to  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  stated  that  "  at  *  *  *  L.  I.  *  *  *  the  eggs 
were  found  mostly  rotten,  and  it  is  criminal  to  feed  them  to  the 
unfortunate  people  confined  in  these  hospitals."  At  Long  Island 
State  Hospital,  from  the  testimony  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
employees,  it  was  learned  that  the  quality  of  the  eggs  generally 
furnished  were  rotten  and  unfit  for  food.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  eggs  were  issued  to  the  various  bakers  and  chefs  who  were 
obliged  to  use  them." 

There  was  no  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearing  which  would 
support  the  statement  that  the  patients  were  compelled  to  eat 
"  rotten  "  or  "  unfit  food,"  or  that  the  bakers  and  chefs  were  com- 
pelled to  use  bad  eggs.  The  testimony  of  clergymen  and  the  hos- 
pital employees  waa  to  the  effect  that  the  food  actually  served  the 
patients  had  not  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  The  head  cook  and 
storekeeper  denied  that  they  had  made  the  statements  quoted  by 
the  inspectors  to  the  effect  that  the  grade  of  eggs  received  at  the 
institution  was  below  specifications. 

It  was  admitted  that  bad  eggs  were  received,  the  steward  in  his 
testimony  explaining  that  the  institution  had  "  bad  luck,  recently, 
in  purchasing  eggs."  It  was  also  admitted  that  the  butcher  had 
destroyed  fifty-eight  pounds  of  corned  beef  which  bad  been  con- 
demned by  the  inspectors  and  by  the  inspector  of  supplies  of  the 
State  Hospital  Commission  who  accompanied  the  federal  in- 
spectors. 

A  witness  for  the  hospital,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  stated  that  he  had  found  two  tubs  of 
lard  that  were  rancid  and  that  he  had  advised  that  the  lard  he 
re-rendered. 
9 
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The  meat  cutter  testified  that  the  floor  of  the  meat  cutting  room 
was  not  scrubbed  with  hot  water  because  of  instructions  from  the 
steward  who  said  that  hot  water  would  crack  the  floor.  The  ooroed 
beef  condemned  by  the  inspectors  was  not  bad,  in  his  opinion.  He 
denied  that  the  hams  or  bacon  were  moldy. 

The  storekeeper  stated  that  the  eggs  that  were  condemned  by 
the  inspector  were  used,  subsequently.  He  informed  the  steward, 
he  said,  of  the  condemnation,  but  could  not  recollect  what  the 
steward  said.  The  storekeeper  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
issuing  the  condemned  eggs  to  the  kitchens.  The  storekeeper  stated 
that  the  United  States  inspector  had  held  the  eggs  twelve  inches 
above  the  plate  and  dropped  them  on  to  the  plate  and  if  the  yolks 
broke  he  pronounced  them  bad.  The  federal  inspector  denied  hold- 
ing the  eggs  twelve  inches  above  the  plate,  but  insisted  that  he  had 
dropped  them  from  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  store- 
keeper testified  that  he  candled  all  the  eggs  received  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  he  could  candle  a  case  of  thirty  dozen  eggs  in  ten 
minutes,  but  that  he  usually  candled  at  the  rate  of  three  cases  in 
hour. 

The  steward  testified  that  the  specifications  for  eggs  required 
a  weight  of  fifty-five  pounds  to  the  case,  but  when  he  submitted  the 
specifications  that  were  in  force  in  March  6,  1914,  it  was  found 
that  there  were  no  requirements  as  to  the  weight  of  the  cases  of 
eggs.  He  then  explained  that,  since  the  inspection,  the  weight  had 
been  made  a  part  of  the  specifications.  There  were  no  eggs  re- 
turned out  of  the  shipment  that  the  federal  inspector  candled  on 
the  16th  of  March,  and  the  hospital  paid  for  these  eggs. 

The  testimony  showed  that  there  was  only  one  rejection  of  thirty 
dozen  eggs  from  May  1,  1913,  to  May  1,  1914.  The  records  show 
that  since  the  inspection  of  the  federal  inspectors  many  cases  of 
eggs  have  been  rejected  by  the  hospital.  As  compared  with  one 
rejection  in  1913,  the  1914  rejections  were:  May  2,  180  dozen; 
May  4th,  21  5/12  dozen ;  May  8th,  300  dozen;  May  9th,  30  dozen; 
May  10th,  300  dozen;  May  21st,  30  dozen;  and  May  28th,  30 
dozen.  The  steward  explained  this  by  saying  that  "  we  had  ex- 
ceedingly hard  luck  in  getting  good  eggB." 

The  steward  stated  that  he  had  made  no  recommendations  to  the 
superintendent  that  die  storekeeper  be  disciplined  for  issuing  eggs 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  federal  inspectors. 

The  steward  testified  that  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  ever  gave 
instructions  to  clean  the  eewer  traps ;  admitted  that  the  lard  cou- 
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demned  by  the  federal  inspector  had  been  used  for  making  soap ; 
and  that  the  brine  in  which  the  corned  beef  had  been  kept  had 
been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  inspector's  recommendations. 

The  steward  wae  questioned  about  the  condition  of  the  ceiling  in 
the  women  patients'  dining-room  where  the  flakes  of  paint  were 
continually  falling  on  the  tables  and  into  the  food.  He  stated  that 
the  laying  of  new  flooring  on  the  floor  above,  to  prevent  water 
used  for  cleaning  from  running  through,  would  prevent  this  con- 
dition. He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  absolutely  nothing  could  be 
done  until  an  appropriation  was  granted  to  remodel  the  building, 
to  prevent  the  ceiling  from  flaking.  The  steward  admitted  that 
no  estimate  had  ever  been  made  to  put  in  the  flooring  required 
and  added  that  the  hospital  carpenters  could  not  lay  a  floor  because 
they  had  to  repair  windows  and  doors,  a  great  amount  of  furniture 
and  window  screens.  He  also  testified  there  was  no  regular  inspec- 
tion of  the  building  under  his  direction. 

One  point  illustrating  the  relative  value  to  be  placed  on  the 
testimony  of  the  United  States  inspectors  as  compared  with 
the  denials  of  the  storekeeper,  was  brought  out  on  crose-examina- 
tion  of  the  steward.  The  storekeeper  testified  that  there  were  be- 
tween six  and  seven  cases  of  eggs  in  the  storeroom,  whereas  the 
federal  inspector  reported  four  and  one-half  cases.  The  records 
produced  by  the  steward  proved  that  there  were  four  cases  and 
twenty  four  dozen,  or  between  four  and  five  cases  on  hand,  instead 
of  between  six  and  seven  as  testified  by  the  storekeeper.  In  that 
instance,  the  witness  admitted,  the  federal  inspector  was  "  more 
nearly  right" 

Fire  Hazards 

The  question  of  fire  hazards  was  taken  up  at  the  hearing  as  a 
result  of  inspections  made  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy.  It  was  shown  that  some  of  the  fire  escapes  were  kept 
locked.  One  fire  escape  that  was  tested  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  be  opened  or  unlocked  from  the  inside,  al- 
though the  lock  could  be  opened  from  the  outside.  It  was  also 
testified  that  fire  drills  were  held  regularly,  and  one  fire  extin- 
guisher was  tested  and  found  in  working  order. 

As  another  result  of  inspections  made  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  in  the  kitchens  and  storerooms,  several 
questions  were  asked,  and  it  was  admitted  that  a  number  of  cans 
of  tomatoes  had  spoiled  and  had  been  left  in  the  storehouse  for 
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months.  The  age  of  the  buildings  and  their  dilapidated  condition 
was  blamed  for  many  other  unsanitary  conditions  disclosed  by  in- 
spection. An  examination  made  by  the  officials  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  explanation. 

Inspection  of  Buildings,  Equipment  and  Sanitary  Conditions 

An  examination  of  the  power  plant  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1914  showed  that  it  was  extremely  antiquated  and  expensive  to 
maintain.  ThiB  plant  will  soon  be  abandoned,  as  a  new  power 
house  and  new  equipment  are  being  furnished,  although  the  work 
has  been  progressing  very  slowly,  but  not  because  of  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers  or  officials  of  the  hospital. 

Fuel 

The  fuel  used  at  the  time  of  examination  was  No.  3  buckwheat 
and  Clearfield  semi-bituminons  in  proportion  of  nine  parts  buck- 
wheat to  one  part  bituminous.  The  buckwheat  cost  $2.99  per  long 
ton,  and  the  bituminous  $4.40  per  long  ton,  both  prices  including 
delivery.  All  the  fuel  delivered  is  weighed  on  a  standard  scale  at 
the  institution,  and  is  paid  for  on  the  British  Thermal  Unit  basis. 
Samples  of  the  coal  are  taken  from  each  shipment  and  analyzed. 
A  fuel  consumption  test  for  a  twenty-four  hour  continuous  run 
was  made  and  showed  a  daily  consumption  of  23,500  pounds, 
over  ten  long  tons,  costing  $32.84. 

Water  Supply 

The  water  supply  is  secured  from  the  Matbush  water  works  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  The  water  bill  amounts 
to  about  $7.50  per  day,  or  $2,737.50  per  year.  The  water  fur- 
nished is  injurious  to  brass  and  copper  fittings  and  also  attacks 
iron  pipe.  The  hospital  authorities  desire  to  drive  deep  wells  on 
the  property  to  furnish  their  own  water  supply,  and  eliminate  this 
cost  and  possibly  secure  water  that  will  not  attack  the  pipes  and 
fittings.  Such  a  well  would  cost  approximately  $2,000,  and  would 
save  its  cost  annually. 

Heating  System 

The  heating  system  is  indirect  and  low  pressure  direct.  The 
indirect  heating  coils,  147  in  number,  and  aggregating  25,065 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  have  been  in  service  probably  since 
the  building  was  erected  in  1854.    They  are  so  badly  rusted  that 
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they  leak  badly  and  a  wrench  cannot  be  need  on  them  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wrench  crushes  the  pipe. 

The  direct  radiation  throughout  the  floors  and  halls  of  the  main 
building  is  badly  placed  and  the  radiators  are  mostly  ont  of  align- 
ment The  floors  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  the  radiators 
pitch  in  every  direction  and  have  to  be  blocked  up  in  many  places 
to  provide  a  fall  for  the  return  lines.  Host  of  the  radiators  are 
of  an  antiquated  pattern.  The  mains  and  returns  have  no  expan- 
sion joints  or  provisions  for  expansion.  A  great  loss  of  heat  in 
the  conduit  by  radiation  causes  this  system  to  be  very  wasteful. 
The  conduit  for  pipes  under  the  dining-room  is  unsanitary,  ow- 
ing to  the  leakage  of  water  in  scrubbing  the  floors.  The  pipe 
covering  and  the  conduit  floors  are  saturated  with  foul  smelling 
water  which  causes  foul  odors  to  permeate  the  entire  main  build- 
ing. The  floors  above  the  conduit  should  be  put  in  good  condi- 
tion and  made  water  tight. 

Unnecessary  Heating 

With  the  present  system  of  heating,  the  center  house  is  over- 
heated at  all  times  and  the  wards  adjacent  to  the  center  house  are 
also  heated  more  than  the  other  parts  of  the  main  building.  An 
automatic  temperature  control  system  would  prevent  this  and 
would  result  in  economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Ventilation 

All  the  foul  air  ducts  in  the  main  building  discharge  into  the 
attics  by  gravity.  The  foul  air  is  supposed  to  be  discharged  from 
the  attic  into  the  outer  air  through  ventilating  hoods  in  the  roof. 
There  are  no  aspirating  coils  or  other  means  of  insuring  the  posi- 
tive discharge  of  foul  air.  Eight  hundred  patients  are  confined  in 
this  building,  and  ventilation  and  pure  air  are  necessary.  It  is 
estimated  that  $5,500  would  be  required  to  install  a  modern  ven- 
tilating system. 

Refrigeration 

The  present  method  of  keeping  food  stuffs  and  providing  ice  for 
the  institution  is  by  purchase  of  ice  which  is  stored  in  the  ice- 
house in  the  rear  of  the  butcher  shop.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  need  for  a  refrigerating  plant.  The  sum  of  $30,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  erection  of  a  refrigerating  plant  and  cold 
storage  house,  but  it  was  not  applied  to  construction,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  it  was  decided  to  build  the  cold  storage  plant  after  the 
power  house,  so  that  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  machinery 
and  the  plant  might  be  operated  from  the  power  house.  This 
delay  caused  the  appropriation  to  lapse,  it  was  not  reappro- 
priated,  and  the  institution  lost  its  opportunity  to  obtain  proper 
refrigeration.  The  refrigerating  plant  could  he  placed  in  the 
power  house. 

Sanitation 

The  plumbing,  aa  originally  installed  at  the  center  house,  con- 
sisted of  light  weight  cast-iron  soil  pipes  and  lead  supply  and  waste 
pipes.  The  cold  water  was  originally  supplied  from  a  large  lead- 
lined  tank  in  the  attic  Several  years  ago  the  use  of  the  tank  was 
given  up  and  the  system  was  connected  with  the  water  mains.  As 
a  result  of  the  small  size  of  the  connection  and  the  circuitous  route 
of  the  water,  the  pressure  at  the  fixtures  is  very  uncertain,  and  it 
times  fails  entirely.  Several  bath-rooms  that  have  been  installed, 
from  time  to  time,  require  entirely  new  fixtures.  The  waste 
water  from  these  bath-rooms,  in  several  cases,  leads  into  a  rain 
water  drain  instead  of  directly  into  the  Bewers.  The  rain  water 
drains  are  connected  with  the  sewers,  but,  during  dry  weather,  have 
to  be  flushed  out  frequently.  The  rain  water  drain  runs  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  female  wards  of  the  hospital  and  then  along 
the  west  end  of  the  building  before  reaching  the  sewer.  This  in  a 
highly  unsanitary  arrangement.  Several  violations  of  the  sanitary 
code,  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  provide  suitable  plumbing  connec- 
tions, exist,  in  connection  with  the  pipe  fittings  and  vents.  Cracked 
fittings  have  been  clamped  together  and  patched  in  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  gases.  The  conditions  call  for  new 
plumbing  throughout  the  entire  center  building.  The  staff  laundry 
in  this  building  requires  new  tubs  and  the  sewer  should  be  lowered 
below  the  floor  line.  Platforms  are  used  in  the  laundry  to  cover 
a  shallow  tile  Bewer  through  which  part  of  the  drainage  from  the 
center  house  is  carried. 

The  superintendent's  office  has  no  washroom  and  one  should  be 
provided.  Other  rooms  in  the  center  house  require  new  fixtures, 
particularly  in  the  bath  rooms.  The  new  sanitary  equipment  for 
the  center  house,  including  sewer  pipes,  traps,  and  connections, 
could  be  installed  for  $7,500. 
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Pits  Protection 

The  water  supply  and  sprinkler  system  containing  1,400  sprink- 
ler nozzles,  and  system  of  alarm  check  and  supply  valves,  air  com- 
pressor, etc,  is  ample  to  check  a  fire  starting  in  either  the  base- 
ments or  the  attics  in  the  main  building.  The  wards  are  not  fitted 
with  sprinklers.  Fire  hose  and  standpipes  and  extinguishers  are 
in  place  throughout  the  buildings.  The  fire  alarm  system,  consist- 
ing of  six  alternating  current  extension  bells,  is  wired  to  the  tele- 
phone switch-board  and  is  connected  by  a  switch  to  an  old  fan 
motor  that  has  been  converted  into  a  dynamo  generating  alternat- 
ing current.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  expedients  to  which  the 
employees  of  this  hospital  have  been  driven  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  the  inmates,  in  the  absence  of  appropriations.  The 
voltage  generated  by  the  dynamo  is  very  weak,  and  the  bells  ring 
faintly.  This  arrangement  is  crude  and  should  at  once  be  remedied 
by  the  installation  of  a  proper  fire  alarm  system.  It  was  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  a  general  alarm  would  be  given  by  ringing  a 
large  bell  hanging  in  the  yard,  but  that  no  instructions  had  been 
given  providing  for  emergencies  in  turning  in  an  alarm. 

Buildings 

The  walls  of  the  center  buildings  are  cracked  and  broken  in  a 
number  of  places.  This  is  caused  by  settlement.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  main  building  require  pointing  up.  The  floors  of  the 
main  building  are  in  very  bad  condition  throughout.  They  aro 
not  only  out  of  plumb,  but  they  are  worn  full  of  holes  and  bristle 
with  long  slivers  and  splinters.  The  splinters  frequently  injure 
the  feet  of  patients.  The  ceilings  of  the  basement  floor  are  in  bad 
condition. 

The  amusement  hall  is  an  old  wooden  one-story  building  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  has  described  as  inadequate  and  undesirable. 
Steam  pipes  have  been  placed  over  some  of  the  exits,  so  that  they 
would  be  useless  in  case  of  fire,  but  as  the  floor  is  practically  on 
the  ground  level  there  is  little  danger  except  in  case  of  a  panic 

The  steward,  the  superintendent,  and  a  number  of  employees 
live  outside  of  the  institution.  The  superintendent  resides  in  a 
rented  cottage  at  102  Lincoln  road,  about  a  mile  away  from  the 
hospital.  The  annual  rental  paid  by  the  superintendent  is  $1,- 
682.50,  of  which  the  State  pays  $1,545.  The  steward  receives  an 
allowance  of  $900  in  lieu  of  a  residence,  and  both  superintendent 
and  steward  receive  maintenance.   Computing  4  per  cent  interest 
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on  a  property  investment  and  iy^  per  cent  as  an  annual  deprecia- 
tion charge,  the  amount  paid  bj  the  State  for  rentals  for  these  two 
officials  represents  a  residence  cost  of  $13,500  for  the  superintend* 
ent  and  $7,750  for  the  steward.  The  hospital  authorities  have 
long  requested  appropriations  for  residences  on  the  grounds  for 
these  officials. 

Creedmoor  Branch 

The  following  expenditures  have  been  made  on  account  of  the 
possession  of  the  site  at  Creedmoor,  which  housed  twenty-nine 
patients  at  the  time  of  this  examination  in  June: 

November,  IMS,  digging  test  pit *10O  00 

April,  1*09,  purchase  of  regimental  buildings 42, 77 1  20 

April,  100S,  appraisal  of  buildings 550  00 

April,  1006,  railroad  spur $1,569  41 

April,  1900,  travel  expense,  superintendent  and 

committee  of  Board  of  Managers 263  85 

May,  1800,  Are  hose 75  00 

May,   1909,  telephone 24  00 

May,  1909,  gas  machine 5  00 

April  to  September,  1912,  farm  equipment 1,482  42 

April  to  September,  1912,  surveying 36  30 

April  to  September,  1912,  household  equipment. .  1,067  65 
May,  1912,  to  April,  1914,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments      6, 846  08 

May,  1912,  to  April,  1914,  household  equipment. .  17  35 

May,  1912,  to  April,  1914,  farm  equipment 636  88 

Total  for  Creedmoor 854,623  64 

Deducting  the  farm  equipment  and  incidentals  from  the  list  of 
expenditures,  there  is  left  the  Bum  of  $50,491.08  which  has  been 
expended  on  the  Creedmoor  property  by  this  institution  which 
could  ill  afford  the  outlay.  The  buildings  that  are  unoccupied 
were  found  to  be  neglected  and  rapidly  deteriorating  in.  value 

Recommendations 

To  put  the  present  buildings  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital 
in  fair  condition,  without  additional  construction,  the  following 
equipment  should  be  furnished  immediately,  in  accordance  with 
the  estimate  filed  with  this  Department  by  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer: 

Two  six-inch  wells $2,000  00 

Covering  for  inside  steam  and  return  mains 500  00 
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Six  thousand  sq.  feet  of  indirect  radiation  in  heating 

chamber* $4,800  00 

Two  heating  or  plenum  chamber* 1,000  00 

Vacuum  valves  for  plenum  chambers  and  for  eighty- 
three  radiators 460  00 

Two  vacuum  pumps 1,000  00 

Steam  and  return  connections  to  new  plenum  chambers.  500  00 

Two  fans,  eight  feet  diameter,  33,000  cubic  feet  capacity  1,200  00 

Two  12  H.  F.  motors,  direct  connected  to  fans 1,200  00 

Two  recording  thermometers 146  00 

Two  direct  reading  thermometers 15  00 

Air  supply  ducts  and  conduits  under  main  building. . . .  2,600  00 

Brick  or  concrete  areaways  for  fresh  air  inlets  for  fans.  1,000  00 

Direct  radiation  (83  radiators  of  100  sq.  ft.  each) 8,300  00 

Temperature  control  .' 1,000  00 

Ventilating  ducts  in  attics 3,600  00 

Twenty  auto-force  ventilating  hoods 2,000  00 

Refrigerating  plant  7,600  00 

Refrigerating  pipe  lines  and  conduits 2,600  00 

New  sanitary  equipment  for  center  house 6,000  00 

Sewer  connections,  traps,  etc 2,500  00 

Fire  alarm  telegraph  system 2,500  00 

Hew  maple  flooring  throughout 11,600  00 

Repairs  to  walls  and  brickwork 10,000  00 

Metal  ceiling! 2,000  00 

Total  cost  $84,611  00 

This  does  not  include  any  of  the  equipment  which  should  go 
into  the  new  power  plant,  a  list  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
State  Architect  by  this  Department  before  the  specifications  were 
drawn  or  the  contracts  let. 

The  requests  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  for  appropria- 
tions from  the  present  Legislature  are : 

For  alterations  and  repairs,  main  building. . .  $70,000  00 

For  new  kitchens  and  dining-rooms 85,000  00 

For  storehouse  and  cold  storage  plant 30,000  00 

For  temporary  laundry  and  kitchen 10,000  00 

Total $195,000  00 
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MAHHATTAH  STATE  HOSPITAL,  WARD'S  ISLAHD,  HEW  YOBK 

CITY 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Hethodi  and 
Physical  Condition!.     Examination  Ho.  609 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Patients'  Industrial  Classes. 

3.  Patients'  Property. 

4.  Accounts  of  Reimbursing  Patients. 

5.  Inspection  of  Wards. 

6.  Receipts  and  Issuance  of  Supplies.  . 

7.  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Superintendent 

8.  Industries, 

9.  Engineering  and  Repairs. 

10.  Inspection  of  Kitchens. 

11.  Farm  and  Garden  Accounting. 

12.  Ferry  Charges. 

13.  Reconstruction  of  Hospital  Buildings. 

The  examination  for  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  John  H.  Whitney,  Expert 
Accountant.  It  was  begun  on  May  14  and  completed  June  19, 
1914. 

A  separate  examination  of  the  institution  designed  to  discover 
a  method  of  relieving  the  overcrowding  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Brockway,  Advisory 
Architect,  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department. 
The  conclusions  reached,  after  conference  with  Superintendent 
William  Mabon,  the  State  Architect,  and  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, axe  contained  in  another  section  of  this  report. 


Manhattan  State  hospital  is  located  on  Ward's  Island  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  institution  was  opened  as  a  State  hos- 
pital in  1896,  being  taken  over  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
area  of  the  ground  is  245  acres,  of  which  66  are  under  cultivation. 

The  handbook  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1913,  gives  the  total  cost  of  the 
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maintenance  of  this  hospital  as  $880,167.01  and  the  population 
as  4,535  patients,  making  a  per  capita  cost  for  the  year  of 
$194.08. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  this  hospital 
to  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  it  is  asserted  that  the  average 
daily  population  was  4,671  and  that  $885,873.62  was  expended 
for  maintenance,  with  a  per  capita  of  $189.65. 

Cash  Funds 

The  several  cash  funds  of  this  institution  are  in  charge  of  the 
steward,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bookkeeper.  The  funds  are 
described  as  follows:  Emergency  fund,  reimbursing  patients' 
receipts,  ferry  receipts,  uniform  and  buttons  fund,  miscellaneous 
receipts  (refunds),  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  one  bank  account. 
Payroll  fund  and  patients'  property  fund  are  deposited  in  separate 
bank  accounts.  Two  subsidiary  funds,  "  express  and  freight " 
and  "  ferry  tickets  Bales,"  are  in  the  hands  of  the  dockmaster. 
They  were  found  to  be  correct. 

Payroll  Fund 

On  about  the  tenth  of  the  month,  $7,000  is  received  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Hospital  Commission  and  on  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month,  $28,700  is  received  from  the  same  source  for 
the  payroll. 

The  total  disbursements  for  salaries,  wages,  commutation  and 
maintenance  paid  by  the  hospital  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1913,  and  for  the  seven  months  to  May  1,  1914, 
amounted  to  $638,135.10.  From  the  total  paid  to  employees 
there  has  been  contributed  to  the  retirement  fund  in  the  two 
periods  $7,801.39  and  $8,661.35  respectively. 

The  bookkeeper  had  in  his  hands  sixteen  pay  envelopes  con- 
taining employees'  wages  for  the  month  of  April  which  had  not 
been  delivered.  Seven  of  these  were  delivered  to  the  respective 
employees  during  the  progress  of  the  examination  and  those  re- 
maining at  the  latter  part  of  the  month  were  returned  to  the 
treasurer. 

After  the  investigation  began  fifty-two  positions  were  abolished 
and  the  employees  filling  them  were  either  dismissed  or  trans- 
ferred, effecting  a  saving  in  wages  and  maintenance  amounting 
to  $2,666  per  month  or  $31,992  per  annum.  This  reduction  was 
made  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  for  the  year  without  sug- 
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geetion  from  the  examiners.  In  addition,  changes  in  ratings 
were  made  by  which  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $828  per  annum, 
making  a  total  annual  redaction  of  $32,820.  There  were  also 
dropped  four  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Patients'  Industrial  Classes 

This  institution  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  remits  shown  in 
the  industrial  work  and  the  high-class  articles  produced.  The 
money  received  from  the  sales  of  these  articles  is  kept  by  the 
steward  in  a  fund  entitled  "  industrial  class  fund." 

The  system  of  accounts  was  found  to  be  defective  and  upon  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  examiners  was  changed  by  the  steward. 

By  vote  of  the  committee  on  State  hospital  forms  and  accounting 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  pertaining  to  these  activities  in  all 
State  hospitals  are  to  be  known  under  the  caption  of  Patients' 
Re-education  Ftund. 

Professor  Moenoh's  Be-Education  Class 

.  A  class  is  conducted  by  Professor  Karl  Moench,  who  has  devel- 
oped a  successful  method  of  re-educating  patients  suffering  from 
certain  forms  of  insanity.  He  has  assisted  many  patients  to  re- 
covery through  his  devoted  work. 

Patients'  Property  Fond 

The  cash  found  upon  the  person  of  the  patients  when  admitted 
or  contributed  by  friends  or  relatives  is  deposited  in  the  patients' 
property  fund.  Occasional  disbursements  are  made  from  this  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  patients.  Disbursements  from  patients'  property 
for  luxuries  are  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  attending 
physician.  The  patients'  property  fund  on  May  11,  1914, 
amounted  to  $8,755.37. 

Patients'  Property  Other  Than  Honey 

All  personal  property  of  patients,  other  than  money,  is  placed 
in  envelopes  and  kept  in  an  underground  deposit  vault.  The  man- 
ner of  keeping  this  property  at  this  institution  is  very  much  better 
than,  at  other  institutions.  The  examiners  found  in  these  envelopes 
hank  books  and  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $11,566.19,  the 
interest  being  estimated  at  $1,177.97.  They  also  found  deeds  to 
real  estate.     The  hospital  attorney  should  be  furnished  with  de- 
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tails  of  these  canes  so  that  it  may  be  determined  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  add  some  of  tbeee  patients  to  the  list  of  reimbursing  patients. 
In  the  case  of  death  of  patients  holding  insurance  policies,  other 
property  or  real  estate,  the  Public  Administrator  should  be  noti- 
fied, and  if  no  relative  can  be  found  the  funds  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  amusement  fund. 

Eeimbursing  Patients 

The  reimbursing  patients'  account  shows  345  current  accounts, 
amounting  to  $92,846.37,  and  176  transferred  accounts,  amount- 
ing to  $45,977.96;  total  amount  outstanding,  $138,824.33.  Of  this 
amount,  only  $15,726.65,  representing  223  accounts,  is  considered 
collectible,  leaving  a  balance  uncollectible  of  $123,095.68. 

Patients'  Estates  in  the  Hands  of  Committees 

The  examiners  were  unable  to  compile  a  report  upon  the  amount 
of  patients'  estates  in  the  hands  of  committees,  as  all  accounting  of 
committees  for  1912  and  1913  were  called  for  by  the  collection 
attorney  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  Mr.  Dargan,  on  the 
day  before  the  beginning  of  this  Department's  examination  of 
this  institution.  Although  all  the  recent  accounts  had  been  for- 
warded to  Albany,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  accounting  for 
the  years  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  former  member  of  the  State  Commission  of  Lunacy,  Goodwin 
Brown,  had  been  appointed  by  the  courts  as  committee  for  a  large 
number  of  estates.  The  administration  of  these  trusts  is  now  being 
continued  by  Lillian  S.  Brown,  administratrix  of  his  estate.  The 
amount  of  these  estates  now  remaining  in  the  care  of  the  estate  of 
Goodwin  Brown  is  $14,860.17. 

The  accounts  of  the  various  estates  of  patients  of  which  Brown 
was  the  committee  show  many  vague  and  indefinite  entries.  An 
examination  of  these  accounts  shows  that  although  the  patients  fre- 
quently have  property  of  considerable  value  the  State  receives  no 
compensation  in  many  such  cases  for  the  care  of  these  patients. 

Statistics  of  Patients 

The  census  of  this  institntion  on  May  31,  1914,  not  including 
paroled  patients,  was  4,742,  of  whom  2,863  were  women.  Of  the 
grand  total  as  stated  911,  or  about  7  per  cent.,  are  senile,  requiring 
not  very  much  attention;  3,090  are  reported  to  be  working  patients 
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(nearly  64  per  cent.),  while  there  are  1,344  "  disturbed."  The 
classification  does  not  mean  that  all  "  disturbed  "  patients  are  idlers; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  "  disturbed  "  patients  are  among  the 
beat  workers. 

Two  inmates  were  reported  as  not  insane  by  the  superintendent, 
with  the  explanation  that  occasional  cases  of  this  kind  develop,  and 
as  soon  as  discovered  are  corrected  by  the  discharge  of  the  inmate. 

Nurses  and  Attendants 

An  inspection  was  made  on  June  11th  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
nurses  and  attendants  on  duty,  as  compared  with  the  number  on 
the  payroll;  also  the  number  said  to  be  allotted  by  the  Hospital 
Commission.  The  number  allotted  was,  161  male  and  237  female; 
total,  398.  The  number  actually  employed  was  found  to  be  159 
male,  229  female;  total,  388.  The  difference  of  ten  represented 
two  vacancies  in  the  male  division  and  eight  in  the  female  division. 
The  number  found  on  duty  was  131  in  the  male  division  and  170 
in  the  female  division;  total,  201.  Of  the  eighty-seven  found  off 
duty,  various  explanations  were  given,  as  "  sick,"  "  on  day  off,"  "  in 
rooms,"  etc. 

Fire  Protection 

On  the  evening  of  June  18, 1914,  the  examiners  visited  the  male 
and  female  wards  and  found  that  all  the  pails  and  bathtubs  were 
empty  except  one  tub,  which  was  partly  filled  with  water  in  which 
clothes  were  soaking.  There  were  no  pails  near  the  bathtubs  as 
required  by  law  for  use  in  caBe  of  fire  and  no  fire  extinguishers  ex- 
cept in  Pavilion  K.  Standpipes  were  found  to  be  in  order.  Chap- 
ter 535  of  the  Laws  of  1885  requires  that  pails  and  tubs  should  be 
filled  with  water  at  night  ready  for  use. 

Maternity  Cases 

During  the  period  from  October  1,  1912,  to  May  31,  1914,  there 
were  twenty  cases  of  childbirth  among  patients  in  this  hospital, 
In  addition,  there  were  two  cases  of  pregnancy  of  patients  at  the 
time  of  this  examination  (May-June,  1914). 

On  comparing  the  dates  of  admission  of  the  patients  with  the 
childbirth  dates  no  question  is  to  be  raised  except  in  the  case  of 
K.  D.,  admitted  in  September,  1906,  who  gave  birth  to  a  child  July 
13,  1913.     In  this  case  a  strict  investigation  should  be  made.     It 
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was  also  noted  that  six  maternity  cases  occurred  among  recently 
readmitted  patients  who  had  been  previously  discharged  or  paroled. 
Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  discharge  and  parole  of  pa- 
tients to  the  end  that  the  spread  of  insanity  may  be  prevented.  The 
hospital  authorities  should  be  requested  to  report  the  dates  of  the 
births  and  the  disposition  of  the  children  of  the  two  existing  preg- 
nant cases,  namely,  M.  P.,  admitted  October  17,  1913,  and  R.  R, 
readmitted  October  14,  1913. 

Eeceiving  Supplies 

In  every  particular  the  receipt  of  supplies  at  this  hospital  ia  prop- 
erly safeguarded.    The  method  is  admirable. 

Coal  is  delivered  by  contractors  at  the  coal  dock  in  boatloads. 
The  coal 'is  hoisted  to  the  car  in  an  elevator  and  weighed,  con- 
tractors being  charged  for  any  shortage  in  weights. 

Miscellaneous  shipments  of  supplies  are  received  at  the  dock  on 
the  New  York  side  of  the  East  river  and  forwarded  by  the  dock- 
master  to  the  storekeeper,  each  shipment  being  accompanied  by  a 
slip  indicating  the  number  of  packages  in  each  shipment.  This 
sheet  is  first  receipted  by  the  boat's  mate,  then  by  the  steward. 
This  sheet  is  retained  by  the  storekeeper  and  inserted  in  the  "  mer- 
chandise received  records." 

Goods  rejected  are  entered  in  the  proper  column  of  the  record 
of  merchandise  received,  and  when  returned  to  shippers  are  entered 
in  the  regular  book  for  outgoing  shipments;  and,  in  addition,  a  re- 
ceipt accompanies  each  shipment.  This  receipt  is  signed  suc- 
cessively by  mate,  dockmaster  and  consignee  and  returned  to  the 
hospital. 

Iaiiiing  Provisions 

With  the  exception  of  milk,  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables,  etc.,  is- 
sued directly  from  the  farm  and  garden,  provisions  are  issued  upon 
requisition.  The  method  is  to  have  the  chef  prepare  requisitions 
the  day  before  the  supplies  are  wanted.  The  staff  house  and  other 
points  needing  supplies  also  make  out  requisitions.  The  storekeeper 
assembles  and  numbers  the  requisitions  with  a  numbering  machine 
and  sends  them  to  the  steward  for  approval.  If  it  is  practicable  to 
deliver  portions  of  the  supplies  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
requisitions  are  filed,  this  is  done,  but  the  main  delivery  is  made 
each  morning  by  auto  truck  to  the  various  kitchens. 
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Following  ifl  a  summary  of  the  persona  for  whom  supplies  were 
issued  as  per  requisitions  of  May  29,  1914: 
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Merehandiie  Ledger 

The  merchandise  ledgers,  six  in  number,  are  kept  by  the  store- 
keeper instead  of  in  the  steward's  office,  as  at  other  institutions. 
The  work  of  posting  is  simplified  by  a  summary  of  requisitions, 
containing  56  columns,  on  the  two  sides ;  28  of  these  columns  have 
printed  items  for  tables  and  standard  articles  and  the  other  col- 
umns on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  are  blank  to  be  filled  when 
required  for  other  articles.  This  is  the  first  institution  where 
this  form  has  been  found  in  use  and  its  adoption  by  the  other  in- 
stitutions is  recommended. 

Bake  Shop 

A  visit  to  the  bake  shop  was  made  on  June  3,  1914,  by  the  ex- 
aminers, accompanied  by  the  steward.  It  was  ascertained  that 
approximately  16  barrels  of  flour  are  used  daily,  made  up  into 
bread,  rolls,  buns,  etc.  The  bake  shop  is  conducted  in  a  very  effi- 
cient manner.  The  condition  of  the  bread  shelves  called  for 
criticism.  Upon  making  inquiry  of  the  attendant  in.  charge,  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  were  cleaned  about  once  a  month. 
About  an  hour  later,  the  attendant  was  found  scrubbing  the 
shelves. 

It  was  found  that  the  patients  receive  some  of  the  delicacies. 
Kitchens  Nos.  1  and  2  receive  much  larger  quantities  of  the  buns 
and  cake  than  the  others.  This  is  because  many  of  the  employees 
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and  members  of  the  staff  are  fed  there.  Further  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  head  baker,  which  disclosed  that  two  loads  of  bread  are 
made  daily,  one  for  the  patients  and  one  for  the  employees.  The 
one  for  the  patients  consists  of:  21  No.  140  bags  of  flour,  3  lbs.  of 
yeast,  40  lbs.  of  salt  and  30  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  oil.  This  produces 
3,400  loaves  of  about  5,000  lbs.  These  loaves  are  made  by 
machinery. 

The  employees'  bread  is  made  of  the  following :  3  No.  140  bags 
of  flour,  30  quarts  of  milk,  7  lbs.  of  salt,  7  lbs.  of  sugar,  3y2  lbs. 
of  malt  extract,  12  lbs.  of  lard,  3  lbs.  of  butter  and  2  lbs.  of  yeast 
This  produces  425  loaves  of  about  1%  H»-  each,  10  dozen  rolls, 
10  dozen  buns,  all  made  by  hand. 

Comparison  of  Physical  Inventory  with  Records 

A  physical  inventory  is  taken  by  the  storekeeper  on  the  15th  day 
of  the  month  and  the  merchandise  ledger  is  adjusted  to  meet  these 
conditions.  The  discrepancy  usually  is  comparatively  small.  The 
examiners  took  an  inventory  of  the  articles  on  June  3,  1914,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  institution's  inventory,  differences  were 
trifling. 

Coat  of  Maintenance  of  Superintendent 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  cost  of  the  superin- 
tendent's maintenance  based  upon  ascertained  cost  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, compared  with  the  house  statement  of  February  9,  1913: 

Homital 
ToUl  lor  Average        atatemrnt 

For  S  monthi,  Oct.  1013,  May  1014  S  month*  per  month    for  1  month 

Food  and  household  supplies.  .....  $794  03  $99  25  $135  11 

Repairs  —  house  and  furniture  (est)  40  00  5  00 

Wages  of  employees 648  00  81  00       86  25 

Laundry  work  (est)  16  00  2  00        2  00 

Fuel   (coal)    357  50  44  69       32  75 

Electric  lighting  (est)  33  28  4  16         4  16 

Ice  (est)  7  75  97 

Flowers 17  35  2  17 

Interest  on  investment  ($25,000  at 

5  per  cent)   ; . .  .  833  33  104  16 

$2,747  24  $343  40  $260  27 
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Average  maintenance  per  month,  per  capita  of  14  persons, 
$24.53.  In  the  above  computation  actual  figures  have  been  taken 
where  available.  Estimates  have  had  to  be  taken,  however,  for 
such  items  as  repairs,  laundry  work,  electric  lighting,  ice,  flowers, 
and  some  items  of  food  stuffs,  such  as  flour,  bread,  cake,  potatoes, 
etc.  The  hospital  figures  are  taken  from  an  official  statement 
covering  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  1912, 
and  a  letter  to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  dated  February  9, 
-1913,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  superintendent's  maintenance  for 
one  month. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  eight  months  ending  May  31,  1914,  is  $2,747.24,  an  average 
of  $343.40  per  month,  as  against  $260.27  per  month  for  the  last 
three  months  of  1912  as  shown  by  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
hospital  officials  to  the  Hospital  Commission. 

A.  comparison  of  the  items  included  in  both  sets  of  figures  shows 
$231.10  for  the  later  period  as  against  the  hospital  figures  of 
$260.27  for  the  earlier  period. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  showed  that  the 
ration  allowance  of  potatoes,  milk,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  had  been 
exceeded,  while  those  of  meats,  farinaceous  foods,  eggs,  butter  and 
cheese  had  not  been  fully  drawn. 

Industrial  Departments 

The  methods  in  practice  at  other  hospitals  prevail  here  with 
regard  to  manufacturing,  reporting  the  time  of  employees,  etc 
The  list  of  departments  is  as  follows:  Sewing  room,  tailor  shop, 
shoe  shop,  laundry,  engineer's  department,  electrical  department, 
roofer's  shop,  paint  shop,  carpenter  shop,  mason's  department, 
barber  shop  No.  1  and  barber  shop  No.  2. 

Sewing  Room 

The  sewing  room  is  in  charge  of  the  matron  of  the  institution. 
Under  her  instruction  are  four  employees  and  126  working  patients 
who  do  the  sewing  in  connection  with  the  female  patients'  cloth- 
ing, including  new  work  and  repairs.  Material  for  this  purpose 
is  obtained  from  the  storekeeper  on  requisitions,  at  which  time  the 
regular  job  tickets  are  issued  for  new  work  only,  repairs  being 
done  without  Buch  tickets.  From  our  observation  of  this  depart- 
ment, we  would  say  that  the  work  is  being  efficiently  done.  Par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note  is  the  large  number  of  patients  and  the 
small  number  of  regular  employees  occupied. 
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Tailor  Shop 

The  making  of  men  patients'  clothes  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  tailor,  assisted  by  25  working  patients.  Some  of  these  work- 
ing patients  do  first  class  work,  as  they  are  trained  tailors.  As 
in  the  sewing  room,  job  tickets  are  used  for  the  making  of  new 
clothing  only.  In  addition  to  the  regular  repair  work  to  male 
patients'  clothing,  we  ascertain  that  the  pressing  of  suits  is  being 
done  for  staff  members,  no  charge  being  made  for  this  work  which 
averages  two  to  three  suits  daily  and  overcoats  additional  in  the 
winter  time.  This  work  is  reported  to  the  steward  in  the  tailoring 
reports,  but  no  distinction  is  made  between  employees'  suits  and 
patients'  suits  pressed.  One  point  noted  for  criticism  was  the 
large  quantity  of  rags  stored  in  bags  under  the  tables,  although  the 
tailor  stated  that  the  accumulation  averages  only  five  or  six  bags 
a  week  and  that  these  are  taken  away  every  Thursday.  The 
quantity  observed  underneath  the  tables  would  seem  to  contradict 
this  statement  of  the  tailor.     This  is  a  grave  fire  risk. 

Shoe  Shop 

The  work  of  making  and  repairing  shoes  for  patients  is  in 
charge  of  two  employees  and  14  working  patients.  One  of  these 
patients  performs  all  of  the  clerical  work  in  connection  with  orders, 
etc  He  apparently  has  a  liking  for  the  work.  He  has  been  an 
inmate  of  the  institution  for  many  years  and  seems  to  hare  no 
desire  to  get  away.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
2,171  pairs  of  new  shoes  were  made  and  6,362  pairs  of  old  shoes 
were  repaired,  making  a  total  of  8,533  pairs  handled,  as  indicated 
by  reports  on  file  in  this  department. 

Upon  inspection  of  the  fire  protection  in  this  department,  we 
noticed  that  one  fire  pail  was  missing  and  four  were  less  than  half 
full  and  four  were  nearly  empty.  The  pails  on  one  side  of  the 
room  were  covered  with  a  wide  board  which  would  prevent  their 
quick  use  in  case  of  fire. 

Mattress  Shop 

The  mattress  shop  is  in  charge  of  two  employees,  assisted  by 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  patients.  The  work  includes  the  making 
of  mattresses,  pillows,  window  shades,  awnings,  brushes,  brooms 
and  canvas  covers;  also  the  repairing  and  upholstering  of  furni- 
ture. The  regular  form  of  job  ticket  is  issued  for  new  work  at 
the  time  of  obtaining  material  on  requisition.     The  finished  ar- 
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tides  are  transferred  to  the  storekeeper  and  his  receipt  is  taken. 
These  receipts  have  been  on  scraps  of  paper  and  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  steward  that  a  regular  form  of  receipt  be  used  in 
this  department. 

The  fire  pails  in  this  shop  showed  lack  of  attention,  one  being 
empty  and  several  others  half  full. 

Laundry 

The  laundry  work  is  in  charge  of  a  foreman,  assisted  by  six- 
teen females  and  seven  male  employees.  On  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  working  patients  are  employed,  104  being  females  and  thirty- 
two  males.  The  output  of  the  laundry  is  about  150,000  pieces 
weekly.  The  laundry  equipment  appears  to  be  modern  and  in 
very  good  condition.  Practically  all  of  the  soap  used  at  the 
laundry  is  manufactured  on  the  premises.  All  of  the  operations 
of  this  department  are  efficiently  conducted. 

Engineer's  Department 

The  engineering  force  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  engineer,  assisted 
by  thirty-two  engineers,  mechanics,  helpers  and  firemen.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  three  or  four  patients  who  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. Part  of  the  duty  of  this  force  is  to  make  periodical  tests 
of  the  fire  department  equipment;  also  to  look  after  the  refilling 
of  fire  extinguishers.  The  fire  extinguishers  are  filled,  according 
to  the  engineer's  report,  once  a  year. 

The  number  of  employees  in  this  department  could  be  ma- 
terially reduced  if  the  two  power  plants  were  combined  into  one, 
as  planned  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and  as 
desired  by  the  hospital  authorities. 

Electrical  Department 

The  electrical  work  is  in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted  by 
six  other  employees  and  two  patients. 

Hoofers'  Shop 

The  roofer's  shop  iB  in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted  by  one 
patient.  They  repair  roofs,  make  skylights,  ventilators  and  do 
other  sheet  metal  and  copper  work.  In  view  of  the  limited 
amount  of  work  in  this  department,  it  should  be  combined  with 
the  tin  shop. 
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Tin  Shop 

The  tin  shop  is  operated  by  two  employees  and  four  or  five 
patients.  The  work  consists  of  making  pans,  pails,  water  coolers, 
milk  cans,  roast  pans,  lining  ice  boxes  and  making  repairs.  All 
finished  articles  are  listed  in  a  book  and  delivered  to  the  store- 
keeper, who  signs  the  book  as  a  receipt. 

Faint  Shop 

The  inside  and  outside  painting,  and  repairs  to  doors,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  is  done  by  two  painters,  one  glazier  and  four  working 
patients.  No  job  tickets  are  issued  for  either  this  work  or  that 
done  by  the  carpenter  shop  or  mason's  department  The  kind  of 
material  used  and  the  time  of  employees  is  reported  in  a  special 
form  called  "  Mechanic's  Daily  Report." 

Carpenter  Shop 

The  carpenter  shop  is  in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted  by 
six  other  carpenters,  one  locksmith  and  ten  working  patients. 
Among  the  items  of  work  recently  completed  are:  Addition  to 
the  assembly  hall,  addition  to  the  air  compressor  building,  Camp 
Dent  dormitory,  addition  to  the.  dining  room,  building  of  the 
new  morgue  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  psychiatric  institute 
building. 

Hason'B  Department 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  one  employee,  assisted  by  one 
other  employee  and  four  working  patients.  The  work  includes 
the  making  of  concrete  walks,  stable  floors  and  docks.  In  this 
connection  we  would  recommend  that  the  cow  stables  be  equipped 
with  concrete  floor  to  replace  wooden  floor,  which  is  unsanitary. 

Fertilizer  Plant 

This  institution  purchases  annually  about  1,500  tons  of 
manure.  The  price  last  paid  was  $1.12  per  ton  and  that  rate 
brought  the  expenditure  up  to  $1,800.  The  last  annual  report  of 
the  institution  states  that  about  sixty  tons  of  bones  are  sold  each 
year  at  $15,  amounting  to  $900.  Assuming  that  these  bones  are 
sold  at  a  profit,  the  establishment  of  a  fertilizer  plant  would  save 
to  the  hospital  not  only  the  profits  which  now  go  to  outsiders, 
but  it  would  provide  a  convenient  method  of  disposing  of  the 
bones.  The  amount  asked  for  by  the  hospital  was  $1,600  and  it 
is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  granted  for  this  purpose. 
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Kltehnu 

The  kitchen  in  the  male  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
island,  having  been  equipped  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  kettles 
are  iron  excepting  one  of  copper  and  are  in  bad  condition. 

The  best  remedy  for  conditions  here  would  be  to  install  up-to- 
date  aluminum  kettles  and  discontinue  the  use  of  the  old  ones. 
For  this  purpose  the  appropriation  asked  for  last  year  was  $2,000. 

The  wood  tables  in  this  kitchen  are  old  and  unsanitary  and 
new  tables  are  required. 

Kitchens  No.  1,  2  and  3  were  in  somewhat  better  condition 
and  No.  5  was  found  in  the  best  condition  of  all.  This  kitchen 
has  tile  floor  and  modern  equipment. 

On  June  2  an  inspector  of  the  State  Department  of  Health 
made  an  inspection  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  kitchens  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy.  The 
general  conditions  in  kitchens  were  found  to  be  good,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  inspection  of  Kitchen  4  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  was  found.  A  toilet  opens  into  the  dining  room  which 
is  served  from  this  kitchen.  The  toilet  had  no  out-door  ventila- 
tion whatever.  Over  the  door  is  a  transom  opening  into  the  din- 
ing room.  This  house  is  very  old,  perhaps  the  oldest  on  the 
island.  The  inspector  was  informed  that  no  one  had  ever  com- 
plained of  the  proximity  of  the  toilet  to  the  dining  room  and 
that  the  condition  complained  of  would  be  changed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  one  kitchen  it  was  noticed  that  food  dippers  with  long 
wooden  handles  were  found  stuck  into  a  barrel  containing  mops 
and  brooms. 

.   The  hospital  employees  have  been  very  ready  to  correct  any 
faults  disclosed  by  inspectors. 

Farm  and  Garden  Accounting 

The  farm  register  was  incomplete,  no  entries  having  been  made 
since  October  1,  1913.  Debit  entries  are  posted  monthly  from 
debit  sheet  on  which  are  reported  the  daily  or  weekly  items  of 
farm  wages,  feed  and  other  farm  supplies  purchased.  Instead  of 
following  the  same  practice  with  the  credit  sheet,  no  monthly 
posting  is  made,  but  a  single  posting  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  total  of  each  item  of  farm  and  garden  producte 
as  taken  from  the  quarterly  estimates  figures  for  said  items  raised 
instead  of  purchased. 
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Under  this  plan  no  figures  are  obtainable  except  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  which  is  the  fiscal  year,  and  these  are  embodied 
in  the  farm  "  balance  sheet "  so  called  by  the  audit  company 
which  installed  the  syBtem.  It  is  not  a  balance  sheet  according  to 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  a  profit  and  loss  statement 

The  profit  shown  by  the  "balance  sheet"  of  September  30, 
1913,  was  $13,562.35,  whereas  the  profit  shown  in  the  steward's 
annual  report  for  the  same  date  was  $13,402.52,  a  difference  of 
$159.83.  No  account  was  taken  of  interest  on  investment  in  farm 
and  garden. 

Farm  and  Garden  Report* 

The  head  farmer  keeps  his  records  in  his  own  way  except  that 
he  is  required  to  send  to  the  steward's  office  weekly  reports  of  sup- 
plies delivered.  This  report  is  known  as  Farm  Accounting  Credit 
Sheet.  The  farmer's  records  are  kept  in  a  small  book  or  several 
of  them.  Discrepancies  were  found  to  exist  in  these  book  records. 
Eggs  furnish  an  example.  His  book  record  for  April  showed  that 
there  had  been  produced  during  the  month  265y3  dozen  of  eggs, 
and  delivered  to  storehouse  161  dozen.  The  remainder  went  to 
staff  members,  so  the  farmer  said,  exclusive  of  superintendent 
and  staff  bouse.  This  remainder  amounted  to  104%  dozeD.  The 
schedule  for  deliveries  to  the  staff  members  accounts  for  35  dozen. 
This  left  unaccounted  for  19%  dozen. 

No  account  is  made  of  eggs  used  for  hatching  purposes,  so  that 
the  records  do  not  give  correct  data  as  to  production.  This  prac- 
tice furnishes  a  way  for  pilfering  if  any  of  the  employees  who 
handle  eggs  are  bo  disposed.  Eggs  may  be  laid  aside  for  hatching 
and  never  reach  the  incubator. 

Dock  and  Ferries 

The  cost  of  operating  the  ferry  to  Ward's  Island  from  October 
1,  1912,  to  May  31,  1914,  was  $41,975.63.  A  boat  known  as 
"  The  Wanderer  "  is  used  one-quarter  of  the  time  in  transferring 
patients  from  Bellevue  to  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-quarter  of  the  cost,  of  maintaining  this  boat  should 
be  charged  to  Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  This  would  amount 
to  $3,074.79,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  up  to  May  31,  1914. 
For  the  preceding  fiscal  year  it  would  be  $3,333.61. 
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The  following  statements  give  the  operation  of  the  ferries  from 
August,  1902,  to  May  14,  1914: 

Cash 
Received  from  sale  of  tickets  and  cash  fares  as 
shown  by  remittance  sheets  and  receipts  to  dock- 
master,  from  September  11,  1902,  to  January  27, 

1903,  prior  to  opening  of  cash  books $1,395  30 

From  February  1,  1903,  to  May  11,  1906 11,325  55 

Total  from  Dockmaster  O'Reilly $12,720  85 

May  14,  1906,  to  May  16,  1914,  from  Dockmasters 

Lawrence  and  Fitzsimmons 31,950  00 

Total  receipts $44,670  85 

Deduct  cash  fares  turned  in  September  11  and  12, 

1902 13  90 

Amount  received  for  tickets $44,656  95 

Ticiketb 
Total  tickets  printed  as  shown  by  bills  and  vouchers 
of  American  Bank  Note  Co.  from  August,  1902, 

to  March  18,  1913 1,005,000 

Less  tickets  on  hand  May  14,  1914 111,800 

Total  tickets  sold 893,200  at  5c 

$44,660 
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CENTUM,  ISLIP  STATE  HOSPITAL,  CENTRAL  BLIP,  IT.  Y. 

Report  of  an  Audit  of  funds  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Hcthoda 
and  Administration.     Examination  No.  SOS 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  Funds. 

2.  Receipt  of  Supplies. 

3.  Delivery  of  Supplies. 

4.  Payrolls. 

5.  Industrial  Activities. 

6.  Quality  of  Food. 

7.  Requirements  for  Buildings. 

The  examination  of  the  accounts,  payrolls,  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities, was  made  in  August,  1913. 

As  a  result  of  reports  made  by  two  federal  inspectors  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  the  food  served  to  inmates  at  this  hospital,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  before  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
at  the  hospital,  beginning  June  4,  1914,  at  which  the  Department 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy  was  represented. 


Central  Islip  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 
The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  1889,  and 
became  a  State  Hospital  in  1896.  The  grounds  cover  an  area  of 
994  acres,  of  which  255  are  under  cultivation. 

The  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  as  stated  in  the 
hospital  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $883,- 
718.13.  Based  upon  the  census  of  4,447  patients,  a  per  capita 
cost  of  $198.72  was  thereby  established. 

Cash  Fundi 

The  audit  of  the  cash  funds  at  this  institution  disclosed  an  ap- 
parent deficit  of  $208.28,  due  to  clerical  errors  and  an  imperfect 
system  of  accounting.  The  transactions  in  connection  with  these 
funds  are  in  charge  of  the  steward  and  an  assistant  who  keeps 
the  books.  These  funds  are  entitled :  Patients'  property  fund, 
petty  cash  fund,  reimbursing  patients'  fund,  and  emergency  fund. 

The  patients'  property  fund  and  the  petty  cash  fund  were  kept 
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together  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Many  delinquent  ac- 
counts were  found  in  the  list  of  reimbursing  patients.  At  the 
time  of  the  examination  the  delinquent  accounts  amounted  to 
$16,954.49.  It  was  found  that  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the 
emergency  fund,  amounting  to  $2,500,  was  divided  between  the 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  steward  and  that  disbursements 
bad  not  been  entered  in  the  cash  book  until  the  hospital  treasurer 
had  reimbursed  the  steward  for  the  disbursements.  Cash  is  re- 
ceived, from  time  to  time,  by  the  steward  for  the  sale  of  old  ma- 
terial, and  this  money  is  forwarded  to  the  treasurer.  The  system 
of  records  for  these  receipts  was  not  properly  designed  at  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

Receipt  of  Supplies 

The  storekeeper  keeps  a  record  of  all  supplies  received,  ex- 
cepting bulky  materials,  such  as  coal,  hay,  etc.  All  supplies  are 
weighed,  measured  or  counted,  the  quantity  entered  in  a  daily  re- 
port and  the  report  sent  to  the  steward  for  entry  in  the  mer- 
chandise ledger  and  as  a  basis  for  payment.  A  number  of  these 
reports  were  checked  and  compared  and  no  erasures  or  corrections 
were  discovered  that  would  indicate  that  the  reports  are  altered  in 
any  way  to  conform  with  the  invoices.  A  test  of  forty-one  pur- 
chases, taken  at  random,  from  October  2,  1912,  to  July  18,  1913, 
showed  a  number  of  slight  discrepancies  between  the  storekeeper's 
daily  report  and  the  ledgers. 

Delivery  of  Supplies 

The  delivery  from  the  storehouse  to  the  various  divisions  of 
the  institution  is  made  upon  requisition.  The  requisitions  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  or  some  representative 
officer  of  the  institution.    Such  a  method  has  not  been  enforced. 

An  inventory  was  made  of  seventy-two  items  taken  from  the 
merchandise  ledger  to  determine  if  the  quantities  shown  on  the 
books  were  actually  in  the  storehouse.  Five  items  were  found  to 
be  correct.  Of  the  others,  some  were  found  short  and  some  over, 
due  in  great  part  to  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  accounting 
system  for  ordinary  shrinkage,  evaporation,  etc  It  is  reeom? 
mended  that  such  allowances  be  made,  as  in  any  business  having 
to  deal  with  supplies.  A  similar  test,  to  verify  the  requisitions 
with  the  merchandise  ledger,  of  twenty-four  items  between  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912,  and  January  31, 1913,  was  made  and  the  ledger  was 
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found  out  of  adjustment.  The  bookkeeper  stated  that  the  items 
found  short  or  over  had  been  carried  along  for  some  time  pending 
adjustment. 

It  was  found  that  the  system  of  ordering  supplies  was  well 
managed  and  satisfactory.  All  orders  were  made  out  by  the 
steward,  and  were  not  placed  with  dealers  until  after  competitive 
bids  were  received. 

Payrolls 

The  paymaster  was  accompanied  by  an  examiner  on  August 
13  and  the  payroll  was  checked  as  the  employees  were  paid.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  all  the  persons  on  the  payroll  were  actually 
employed  at  the  institution. 

Industrial  Activities 

The  institution  manufactures  for  its  own  needs  clothes,  shoes, 
brooms,  brushes,  mats,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
steward  reported  that  the  total  value  of  articles  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  was  $44,733.48,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $6,900.13.  The  value  of  products 
of  the  farm  and  garden  was  given  as  $18,238.77,  and,  on  the 
steward's  accounting,  a  profit  of  $5,767.39  was  shown.  The  store- 
keeper enters  goods  manufactured  and  products  of  the  farm  and 
garden  on  his  records,  and  all  deliveries  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  hospital  are  made  by  requisition  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  articles  were  purchased. 

Quality  of  Food 

At  the  hearing  before  the  State  Hospital  Commission  on  the 
reports  made  by  two  federal  inspectors  who  inspected  the  hospital 
early  in  1914  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission,  no  proof  was  obtained  that  the  inmates  or  anyone 
connected  with  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital  had  either  been 
served  or  compelled  to  eat  any  unfit  food.  The  hearing  occupied 
two  days  and  no  witness  was  found  who  admitted  that  he  had  ever 
told  one  of  the  inspectors  that  the  quality  of  eggs  used  at  the  insti- 
tution was  "  unfit  for  food  "  or  of  "  very  poor  "  quality,  as  was 
stated  in  the  report  It  was  admitted  that  a  meat-cutting  block 
was  old  and  unsuitable  for  use,  but  it  was  also  established  that  the 
hospital  authorities  had  already  made  provision  to  secure  a  new 
block.     There  were  some  minor  criticisms  about  other  matters 
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made  by  the  federal  inspectors,  and  a  charge  that  the  meat  was  not 
up  to  specifications  and  that  some  "  decayed  "  cooked  meat  was 
found  in  iceboxes.  The  charges  about  the  grade  of  beef  and 
about  the  "  decayed  "  cooked  meat  were  denied  and  it  was  testified 
that  some  of  this  meat  had  been  eaten  by  members  of  the  staff, 
with  knowledge  of  the  criticism,  and  entirely  without  ill  effects 
or  any  evidence  that  the  meat  was  either  decayed  or  in  any  way 
unfit  for  food.  It  was  established  that  this  hospital  was  generally 
well  organized  and  managed  and  that  due  care  was  taken  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions  generally. 

Beconstruction  of  Hospital  Buildings 

A  study  was  made,  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  of  the  requirements  of  this  hospital  for  new  buildings 
and  other  equipment.  A  report  on  this  examination  will  be  found 
in  another  section  of  this  report  included  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  A.  L.  Brockway,  architect  and  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  COMMISSION  —  SI/BEAu"  OF  DEPORTATION, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Report  of  an  Audit  and  Examination  of  Accounting  Methods  and 
Physical  Conditions.     Examination  No.  656 


Subjects  of  examination: 

1.  Cash  transactions. 

2.  Pay  rolls. 

3.  Methods  of  operation. 

4.  Comparative  activities  of  bureau  by  months. 

5.  Patients  now  in  hospitals  who  should  be  deported. 

6.  Complaint  of  abandonment  of  patients  abroad. 

The  Bureau  of  Deportation  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission 
is  located  at  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Bureau  was  made  in  July,  1914.  The  appropriations 
for  the  present  year  for  the  Bureau  of  Deportation  were: 

Official  salaries   $15,900  00 

Services 3,600  00 

Office  expenses 2,500  00 

Repatriation  and  return  of  non-resi- 
dent patients    40,000  00 

Interpreters,   etc.    637  50 

Total , $62,637  50 


The  Bureau  of  Deportation  conducts  the  work  of  repatriation 
of  insane  aliens  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission. The  Bureau  also  assists  in  deportation  by  the  United 
States  government  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
Act.  All  expenses  of  repatriation  are  borne  either  by  the  State 
or  by  the  patients,  their  relatives  or  friends.  The  expense  of 
deportation  is  borne  by  the  transportation  line  by  which  the  alien 
came  to  this  country.  The  Bureau  of  Deportation  also  attends  to 
the  return  to  other  States  in  the  United  States  of  non-resident  in- 
sane. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  the  work  of 
deportation  and  repatriation  is  greatly  restricted.     The  condi- 
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tions  disclosed  by  an  inspection  of  the  records  and  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  was  being  improved,  at 
the  time  of  examination,  under  Dr.  Osnato,  Medical  Deputy  in 
charge. 

Importance  of  the  Work  of  Deportation 

On  January  23,  1914,  Spencer  M.  Dawes,  M.  D.,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  commissioner  to  examine  into  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  alien  insane  in  the  State  hospitals  of  New  York, 
completed  his  investigation  and  report.  According  to  this  re- 
port, which  was  based  on  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  hos- 
pitals and  extended  investigation,  the  aliens  in  the  population  of 
the  State  hospitals,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  two  hospitals  for 
the  criminal  insane,  numbered  9,241  on  September  30,  1912, 
This  number  was  29.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  hospital  population, 
which  amounted  to  31,624. 

By  a  careful  series  of  computations,  Dr.  Dawes  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  regarding  the  cost  to  the  State  of  support- 
ing the  9,241  aliens  in  the  insane  hospitals: 

Net  expenditures  for  the  insane,  1912 $6,860,060  61 

Net  cost  to  New  York  State  for  1912  of  9,241 

alien  insane  patients 2,579,902  38 

Average  net  cost  of  maintenance  for  alien  in- 
sane patients  per  annum 279 .  18 

Average  length  of  residence  in  State  hospitals 

of   alien   patients    (years) 9 .  85 

Total   probable   net  cost   to  the  State  of  the 

9,241    alien  patients $25,412,038  44 


Any  comment  regarding  the  necessity  of  sending  back  to  their 
places  of  residence  as  many  of  the  alien  inaane  as  is  possible 
appears  superfluous,  in  the  light  of  that  report.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  Bureau  of  Deportation  should  be  conducted  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  and  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  people  of  New  York  State  of  the  burden 
of  caring  for  the  insane  residents  of  other  States  and  of  other 
nations. 

In  1912,  the  Hospital  Commission  reports  show,  the  Bureau  of 
Deportation  removed  1,753  patients,  at  an  average  per  capita 
cost  of  $26.77.     In  1913,  the  Bureau  deported  1,352,  according 
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to  the  commission's  report,  on  a  total  expenditure  of  $59,184.14, 
at  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $43.78.  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  removal  per  capita  was  over  60  per  cent.  This  increase 
was  actually  larger,  as  there  was  a  clerical  error,  discovered  in 
making  this  examination,  through  which  the  Bureau  of  Deporta- 
tion was  credited  with  making  100  more  deportations  than  it 
actually  performed. 

Cash  Audit 

The  records  of  the  cash  transactions  in  the  Bureau  of  Deporta- 
tion for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were  in  such  condi- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  to  verify  them  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
amination. From  January  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1913,  pages  68 
to  82  of  the  cash  book  show  evidence  of  erasures  which  have  been 
made  with  a  knife  and  acid,  and  footings  have  been  changed  and 
entries  made  in  lead  pencil. 

On  folios  80  and  81,  the  total  charges  foot  $5,777.93,  and  the 
total  credits  foot  $1,928.33,  representing  a  balance  of  $3,849.60. 
On  the  next  folio,  the  balance  is  brought  forward  and  given  as 
$3,219.38,  showing  an  apparent  shortage  of  $630.22.  This 
brought  forward  item  on  folio  82  is  entered  in  lead  pencil  with 
the  notation  "  To  be  verified,"  made  by  a  person  said  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  apparent  shortage  has  been  verified  or  ad- 
justed. Subsequent  charges  and  credits  were  made  to  August  2, 
1913,  amounting  to  $5,801.02,  and  total  credits  as  $3,445.07, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,355.95.  The  two  subsequent  folios,  Nos. 
86  and  87,  are  left  blank,  and  on  the  next  two  pages,  under  date 
of  August  5,  entries  appear  showing  the  collections,  with  the 
original  amount  of  the  funds  received  from  the  treasurer,  $3,000, 
plus  items  received  from  other,  sources.  On  the  same  date  the 
cash  advanced  to  attendants  and  the  disbursements  not  already 
reported  to  the  Comptroller,  amounting  to  $2,145.60,  were 
entered  on  the  credit  side. 

It  is  evident  that  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  the 
unreported  disbursements,  advances,  cash  on  hand  and  at  bank 
were  totalled,  and  the  amount  bo  ascertained  was  found  in  excess 
of  the  emergency  fund  and  sundry  receipts  by  $15.66. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  ib  nothing  in  the 
records  to  show  how  much  was  on  hand  either  in  the  office  or  at 
the  bank  at  that  time.     Beyond  this  adjustment,  an  exhaustive 
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check  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
previous  balances.  The  custody  of  the  cash  and  the  keeping  of 
the  cash  records  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  an  employee 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  conditions,  revealed  by  the  examination. 
This  employee  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  hospital  service. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  method  of  handling  the  cash  at  this 
office  to  which  immediate  attention  should  be  given.  In  many 
instances  friends  or  relatives  of  patients  are  financially  able  to 
pay  the  transportation  cost  of  the  patients  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  under  the  present  system  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such 
contributions  from  being  appropriated  by  the  office  employees. 
Payments  of  this  nature  have  been  entered  in  the  cash  book  since 
October  1,  1912,  and  all  have  been  found  properly  accounted 
for,  as  far  as  the  books  show,  although  all  have  not  been  reported 
to  the  treasurer.  The  delay  in  reporting  these  amounts  is  due 
to  the  large  drain  on  the  emergency  fund  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  attendants. 

Payroll 

The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  is  presented  below : 


Dr.  Michael  Osnato Medical  deputy 

Dr.  John   I.   McKelway Deputy  medical 

Dr.  J.  "L.  Van  DeMark Deputy  medical 

J.  J.   Herrick Lay  deputy 

A.  H.  Smith Lay  deputy 


Monthly 
salary 

«375  00 
333  33 
260  00 
300  00 
300  00 


D.  J.  Jordan Clerk  (detailed  as  bookkeeper) . . 

Q.  E.  Hobbs Stenographer    

Elizabeth  Delaney  Stenographer 


$100  00 
100  00 
83  33 


T.  H.   Fitzgerald Chief    transportation    agent    and 

secretary   J208  33 

B.  F.  Barkman General  interpreter  and  transpor- 
tation agent  125  00 

Leon   Feldman Interpreter    75  00 

May  V.  Flynn Transportation  agent   75  00 


There  is  also  a  special   interpreter  and  transportation 
man,  at  $3.00  per  day  and  expenses. 
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Attendants  familiar  with  foreign  languages  are  necessary  to 
accompany  returning  patients,  if  the  Bureau  is  to  be  effectively 
managed.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  obtain  extra  attendants 
from  the  hospitals  as  required.  In  many  instances,  nurses  and 
attendants  on  vacation  accompany  parties  of  patients  being  de- 
ported. Other  employees,  not  nurses  or  attendants,  have  also 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  abroad. 

Comparative  Activities  by  Months 

An  analysis  of  the  Bureau's  work  under  three  different  ex- 
aminers within  the  past  two  years  was  made.  The  percentage 
results  showed  that  the  ratio  of  patients  removed,  where  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  visiting  State  hos- 
pitals, to  the  total  number  of  cases  repatriated  under  Dr.  Camp- 
bell was  18.55  per  cent.,  under  Dr.  McKelway  1.31  per  cent 
and  under  Dr.  Osnato  30.49  per  cent. 

Of  those  originating  by  visits  to  the  State  hospitals  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  cases  investigated,  the  percentage  is 
under  Dr.  Campbell  24.80,  under  Dr.  McKelway  3.10  and  under 
Dr.  Osnato  27.83.  Dr.  Osnato's  showing  for  the  two  months 
from  June  1st  to  July  31st  is  even  better  than  the  period  stated, 
his  deportation  to  foreign  countries  due  to  personal  visits  to  the 
hospitals  being  53  with  about  50  repatriations  and  about  40  de- 
portations held  up  owing  to  the  European  war. 

Patients  How  in  Hospitals,  Eligible  for  Deportation  at  the  Time  of 
Their  Admission 
An  examination  made  of  the  case  records  and  other  data  at  the 
hospitals  indicated  the  following  aliens  who  were  deportable  at 
the  time  of  their  admission.  Had  proper  attention  been  given 
the  matter,  these  facts  should  have  been  known  to  the  officials  of 
the  institutions. 

Lonh  Island  State  Hospital 

Men      Women  Tots  ] 

Hospital  population   (June  1 ) 3S6  42S  7S1 

Number   included    in    examination    of   medical    records 

and    steward's    accounts all  all  all 

Born  In  United  States 241  226  467 

Nativity   unknown    2  2 

Foreign    born 128  207  332 

Naturalized    23  17  40 

Citizenship   unknown   99  105  185 

Aliens  when  admitted   12  5         IT 
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Kings  Pabk  State  Hospital 

Men       Woman  Total 

Inmates  in  institution   (June  22) 1, 706  2. 521  4, 226 

Number   included   id  a   teat   of   medical   and   steward's 

record!    798  1, 020  1, 887 

Born  in  United  States 460      636  096 

Nativity  unknown    24         14  38 

Foreign  bom   314       479  793 

Naturalized    66        63  119 

Citizenship   unknown    140      342  483 

Aliens  when   admitted 108        84      192 


Manhattan  State  Hospital 


No. 
46821 . . 
44672. . 
46547. 
44900. . 
46870. . 
45528.. 
46728.. 

45092.. 
45299. 
46762.. 
46763. . 
48645. 
46019.. 
46864.. 
46440. 
48S35. 
44794.. 


B,  John  

B,  Adolph 

D,  Francis 

D,  Fillippo 

F,  Wolf  

K,  Ernest    

(K,   Mendel)     (or 
Veck  arson,  Max ) 

L,   Stephen 

L,  Bernardo 

M,  Joe 

M,  Casper  

P,  Manuel   

P,  Vasilia  

B,  John   

S,  Thomas 

S,  Frederick    

S,  Samuel   


Nativii 


Ireland May  3,  1914 

Hungary   ...  March  8,1913 

Canada    ....  Aug.  25, 1913 

Italy May  12, 1913 

Russia Oct.  31,1913 

Germany  ...  Aug.  26,1913 

Russia April  27,1914 

Russia Sept.  4, 1913 

Italy July  12, 1913 

Ireland May  1,1914 

Italy May  1, 1914 

Russia April  14,1914 

Roumania  ..  Nor.  27,1013 

Ireland May  16,1914 

Ireland March    9,  1014 

Italy May  14,1014 

Russia April  4, 1913 

Female 


No. 
46764.. 
46408.. 
46703.. 
46374.. 
44340. . 
46796.. 
46840.. 
46766 . . 
46712.. 

40783.. 
44843.. 
44601 . . 
44565 . . 


N*m3 

3,   Camilla    . . . 
7,  Josephine  . . 

3,  Lillian 

3,  Rose   

3,  Mary 

3,  Ludwiea. . .. 

3,  Nora  

i  Catherine 


N»tivity 
Sweden    .. 

Italy 

Austria  . . 
Russia  .... 
Austria  . . 
Germany  , 
Ireland  .. . 


,  Elizabeth  ....  Germany  . 

:,  Sylvia Russia  .... 

t,  Eatherine   . . .  Norway   . . 

',  Sarah  A Italy 


May  2,  1014 
March  5,  1914 
May  11,  1014 
Mnrch  3,1913 
Dec.  28, 1912 
May  11,  1014 
March  27, 1914 
April  30,  1014 
April  25,  1014 
April  4,1013 
April  18, 1913 
April  5, 1913 
Feb.        6,  1913 


None  given, 

1910. 

1913. 

None  given. 

1910. 

1011. 

Aug.      8,1013. 

Jan.,  1013. 

1913. 

1912. 

1013. 

Sept.   27, 1013. 

None  given. 

Feb.  1914. 

Oct.      14, 1918. 

1010. 


Date  of 

arrival 
1913. 
1012. 

None  given. 
1011. 

Oct.  28, 1010. 
1011. 

July  27, 1913. 
1912. 

None  given. 
1010. 

Oct.  IS,  1019. 
Jan.  22,1011. 
June     30, 1011. 
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Conateutiva  D*M  of  D*w  nf 

No.  Name  Nativity  admission  arrival 

44681..      R,  Josephine Ireland March    1,1913     1910. 

48421 . .     S,  Annie  E England March    8, 1914     1918. 

45318..      S,  Rosie Austria July      30,1913     1910. 

40381..     T.Minnie Not  given...      March    3,1914     None  given  by 

Mrs.  A.  Nary, 
(friend), 
Weatcheater, 
N.  T. 

44929..     V,  Eietelle Bohemia  ... .      May        3,1913     1911. 

An  examination  made  of  the  property  envelopes  gave  further 
evidence  of  neglect  of  the  hospitals  in  this  matter.  In  the  case  of 
J.  E.,  patient  No.  44381,  admitted  January  7,  1913,  the  examina- 
tion of  his  envelope  No.  7711  disclosed  a  steamer  card  indicating 
that  he  came  to  America  by  the  steamship  "  Philadelphia  "  arriv-  ■ 
ing  on  December  11,  1912.  On  this  card  appears  the  notation 
"  Deported  —  Insane."  In  view  of  this  memorandum  it  is  not 
understood  why  he  is  still  a  patient  in  this  institution.  The  his- 
tory of  this  case  is  shown  in  the  records  as  follows:  Born  in  1882, 
mental  trouble  started  1901,  came  to  America  1901 ;  returned  to 
Antwerp,  1903;  came  back  to  America,  1906;  became  a  citizen 
in  January,  1912;  went  to  England  in  1912;  returned  to 
America  December  20,  1912.  From  the  patient's  own  statement 
to  the  effect  that  his  trouble  began  in  1901,  it  appears  that  the 
Immigration  Bureau  was  extremely  lax  in  allowing  him  to  land 
in  that  year. 

J.  B.,  Patient  No.  46845. —  The  papers  in  this  patient's  en- 
velope  No.  9693  indicate  that  he  wbb  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  on 
December  26,  1912.  He  was  brought  from  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  the  records  as  obtained  from  California  show  that  he  has 
been  in  the  United  States  twelve  years,  but  only  six  months  in 
New  York.  If  this  record  is  correct  this  patient  should  be  re- 
turned to  California. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  State  hospitals  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  (837)  aliens  and  non-resi- 
dents. In  those  cases  where  the  deportable  period  had  passed, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Deportation  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  have  as  many  as  would  take  advantage  of 
the  procedure  of  repatriation,  and  as  can  readily  be  seen  if  such 
means  as  before  suggested  are  not  used,  neither  the  Bureau  nor 
the  institutions  can  know  whether  there  are  patients  willing  to  be 
repatriated. 
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Abandonment  of  Patients  Abroad 

The  examination  of  the  correspondence  tiles  developed  the  in- 
ference that  the  management  of  the  Bureau  has  not  always  been 
of  the  best  The  importance  of  the  Bureau's  functions  and  the 
complications  that  might  arise  from  mistakes  require  that  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  all  cases  before  any  patient  is  re- 
patriated to  a  foreign  country  or  to  another  state. 

The  Bureau  is  deserving  of  severe  criticism  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  permitting  patients  to  travel  unaccompanied, 
from  the  port  of  landing  to  their  final  destination,  as  was  noted 
in  four  cases:  One,  that  of  a  male  patient  repatriated  to  Italy, 
and  three  other  cases  of  female  patients  being  returned  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Austria,  respectively.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  location  of  the  patient  has  not  as  yet  been  determined.  The 
Bureau  contends  that  those  instances  were  due  to  there  not  being 
sufficient  attendants  to  accompany  the  returning  patients.  This 
may  be  true,  but  should  a  foreign  country  protest  to  the  United 
States  government,  the  excuse  offered  would  probably  not  be 
tenable.     The  following  instances,  subject  to  criticism,  are  pre- 


Case  of  Frances  W. —  In  this  case,  the  patient  was  at  the  Man- 
hattan State  Hospital.  She  was  repatriated  to  England  on  the 
S.  S.  Cedrie,  sailing  on  June  .p>,  1913.  On  June  26,  1913,  Sim  M. 
Lion,  a  brother  of  the  patient,  wrote  to  the  Bureau :  "  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  would  be  sent  direct  to  Moss  Lion,  123  Minnows, 
London.  From  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Lion  this  a.  m.,  I  am 
informed  that  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  he  received  a  telegram 
sent  from  Queenstown,  from  F.  W.,  reading:  'Arrived  Liverpool 
tonight.  Coming  home.'  Signed  '  Frances.'  On  Tuesday,  the 
17th  inst.,  which  is  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  her.  Would  you  kindly  inquire  how  it  happens  that  a 
woman  in  her  condition  was  allowed  to  land  in  a  strange  city." 

On  June  30th,  Mr.  Sim  M.  Lion  again  wrote :  "  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  dated  Eastbourne  where  she  was  stopping 
after  having  been  to  Brighton.  She  wrote  me  for  money,  and  as 
she  informs  me  that  she  had  written  to  Mr.  Moss  Lion  of  Lon- 
don, am  in  hopes  she  is  now  in  safe  hands." 

There  is  no  explanation  in  the  files  as  to  why  this  woman,  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  permitted  to  wander  about  unprotected,  nor 
is  there  any  further  information  as  to  whether  she  did  or  did  not 
reach  her  home. 
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Case  of  M.  H. —  TMb  man  was  a  patient  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  and  was  repatriated  to  Ireland,  at  his  request,  on 
the  S.  S.  "  Baltic,"  sailing  Thursday,  January  23,  1913,  the 
ticket  for  whom  was  ordered  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Campbell. 

On  March  29,  1913,  tho  Superintendent  of  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  wrote  to  the  Bureau,  enclosing  a  letter  received 
from  F.  M.  Gonnly,  Master  Fennoy  Workhouse.  The  letter  was 
to  the  effect  that  M.  H.  was  put  aboard  a  train  at  Queenstown  for 
Fennoy,  and  inquires  into  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
came  to  be  deported.  Letter  dated  March  18,  1913.  In  reply 
Dr.  Campbell  stated:  "  This  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  our  hos- 
pitals, suffering  from  insanity,  and  at  his  own  request  was  re- 
turned to  his  relatives  in  Ireland."  On  the  9fh  of  April  Gonnly 
replied  to  the  effect  that  H.  states  that  he  is  an  American  citizen, 
having  taken  out  his  full  papers,  and  that  he  was  asked  by  the 
hospital  authorities,  upon  his  admission,  if  he  was  a  citizen,  and 
stated  that  he  was.  He  denies  that  he  made  a  request  to  be  de- 
ported, but  states  that  he  was  asked  by  an  official  of  the  hospital 
whether  he  would  like  to  take  a  trip  to  see  his  friends  in  Ireland 
and  replied  in  the  affirmativa  The  letter  asks  what  stops  will 
be  taken  to  have  H.  conveyed  back  to  the  United  States.  On 
April  ?lst,  the  Bureau  (writer  not  indicated  on  carbon)  replied 
that  the  man  made  application  for  transportation,  signing  a  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain  and  had  never  re- 
nounced his  allegiance. 

On  April  29,  1913,  Joseph  W.  Keller,  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  Bureau,  stating  that 
Mr.  F.  M.  Gonnly  had  written,  asking  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Governor  brought  to  the  case  of  M.  H.  Mr.  Keller  caused 
investigation  to  be  made  into  H.'s  citizenship  and  it  was  found 
that  he  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Boston,  volume  427,  page  88,  and  that  he  voted  from  No.  91 
Vandam  street  in  1908. 

Dr.  Campbell  replied  to  this  letter  May  2,  1913.  stating  that  he 
personally  interviewed  the  man  at  his  office,  and  that  in  this  case 
"  we  were  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  any  of  his  relatives  or 
friends,  and  for  thiB  reason  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  telling  us  the  truth  regarding  his  citizenship. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  man  may  have  deliberately  lied  to 
a  representative  of  this  Bureau  in  order  to  be  released  from  the 
hospital." 
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On  May  6,  1913,  William  Williama,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  wrote  to  the  Bureau,  asking  for  informa- 
tion, as  the  authorities  in  Ireland  were  protesting.  On  May  12, 
1913,  Mr.  T.  E.  McGarr,  Secretary  of  the  Hospital  Commission, 
wrote:  "After  reviewing  the  correspondence,  the  Commission  has 
decided  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  when  escorting  attendants 
have  finished  their  work  of  returning  patients  to  European  ports, 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  return  of  the  patient  to  this 
country  in  their  care." 

On  May  29,  1913,  Joseph  W.  Keller  wrote  to  the  Bureau  that 
Mr.  Gormly  "  Has  brought  the  H.  case  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Birrell,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  he  likewise  has 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  English  Government.  It  looks, 
unless  this  situation  is  going  to  be  remedied  and  the  man  re- 
turned, as  if  there  are  likely  to  be  some  complications." 

In  the  meantime  the  Bureau  wrote  various  letters  reiterating 
that  the  return  to  Ireland  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  patient 
and  because  of  his  mis-statements. 

Mr.  Gormly  replied  June  10,  1913,  "Ab  to  his  having  no 
friends  in  America,  Why !  it  was  his  own  sister  who  had  him  com- 
mitted in  the  first  instance  and  surely  it  must  have  been  quite 
easy  on  your  part  to  have  ascertained  this  from  your  records  and 
to  have  communicated  with  her  previous  to  his  departure,  con- 
sidering that  I  was  able  to  locate  her  from  here  and  to  find  that 
she  had  his  citizen  papers." 

On  October  1,  1913,  a  letter  of  instruction  was  sent  to  Michael 
J.  Fleming,  a  nurse  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  to  arrange 
to  return  M.  H.  after  he  had  spent  his  vacation  in  Ireland. 

It  was  necessary  to  arrange  with  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  in  regard  to  the  return  of  this  patient,  because  the 
attendant,  M.  J.  Fleming,  was  not  a  naturalized  citizen,  having 
only  his  first  papers. 

On  February  17,  1914,  the  State  Hospital  Commission  replied 
to  Mr.  Gormly's  letter  of  December  31,  1913,  that  after  considera- 
tion it  was  decided  not  to  pay  the  bill  of  10  pounds,  7  shillings 
and  9  pence,  for  the  care  of  M.  H.  at  the  Fermoy  Workhouse. 

Case  of  S.  I. —  This  man  was  admitted  to  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital  on  May  4,  1910.  On  May  24,  1911,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  the  Deportation  Bureau,  he  was  put  aboard  a 
vessel  by  an  attendant  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  to  be 
sent  to  a  German  port  and  then  forwarded  to  his  home  in  Ger- 
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many.  About  twelve  days  later  he  was  found  at  HastingB-on- 
Hudson.  This  is  an  abstract  from  a  letter  written  December  21, 
1912,  to  Dr.  George  B.  Campbell,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital.  Continuing,  the  letter  reads: 
"  This  matter  was  reported  to  your  office.  He  was  re-admitted  to 
this  hospital  on  September  28,  1911,  and  the  matter  was  reported 
to  your  office.  Several  months  ago  a  letter  was  sent  you  in  regard 
to  this  man,  but  I  received  no  reply.  I  beg  to  remind  you  of 
this  case  as  perhaps  up  to  this  time  you  have  not  been  able  to 
make  provision  to  provide  for  his  transportation." 

To  investigate  this  vase  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
vious correspondence.  Charles  \V,  Pilgrim,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  wrote  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Campbell, 
June  16,  1911,  to  the  effect  that  one  of  his  attendants  learned  that 
the  patient  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobbs  Ferry.  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
plied June  17,  1911,  that  this  report  must  be  erroneous  and  that 
he  would  like  to  hear  more  about  it. 

To  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  matter,  Dr.  Campbell  on  June 
20,  1911,  wrote  to  the  Steerage  Department  of  the  *  North  Ger- 
man-Lloyd Steamship  Company.  This  company  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  which  replied  that  ac- 
cording to  their  records,  S.  I.  did  sail  on  the  25th  of  May,  1911. 

Dr.  Campbell  sent  to  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  a  copy 
of  the  Steamship  Company's  letter,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory. 

On  November  4,  1912,  Dr.  Pilgrim  wrote  to  Dr.  Campbell: 
"  On  September  29th,  I  reported  to  you  that  S,  I.  had  been  re- 
admitted to  the  hospital  from  Hungary,  his  home.  This  patient 
was  and  is  now  deportable.  He  was  placed  on  board  S.  S. 
"  Kaiserin  Augusta"  which  sailed  for  Germany  May  25,  1911, 
and  about  twelve  days  later  was  seen  at  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
Repeated  interviews  by  persons  who  can  converse  in  the  patient's 
tongue  —  Slavish  —  have  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, but  it  is  improbable  that  he  sailed  on  the  ship."  The  letter 
also  advises  that  he  be  returned. 

On  November  6,  1911,  permission  from  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  iB  requested  to  return  the  patient.  No  further  cor- 
respondence was  found  under  this  file  (5892). 

•(Note  the  error  in  writing  the  North-Herman  Lloyd  Company,  instead  of 
the   Hamburg  American  line.) 
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The  next  letter  is  the  one  under  No.  10,267,  previously  men- 
tioned. On  November  26,  1913,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital,  to  Dr.  McKelway,  repeating  the  history  of 
the  case. 

On  November  29,  1913,  permission  to  return  is  requested  and 
granted. 

On  Juno  7,  1911,  a  letter  written  to  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital,  by  T.  W.  Salmon  of  the  Bureau,  reads:  "An  attendant 
from  Ward's  Island  and  a  member  of  this  Board,  saw  all  these 
men  safely  embarked ;  a  fee  was  given  to  the  ship  surgeon  to 
insure  special  care,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  did  not 
leave  the  ship  before  the  hour  of  sailing." 

Patient*'  Property 

There  also  seems  to  have  been  laxity  in  the  care  of  patient's 
property.  In  the  case  of  M.  S.,  No.  10302,  there  was  found  in 
her  case  filed  a  receipt  dated  February  2,  1914,  for  $105.06, 
signed  by  S.  S.,  on  the  reverse  side  of  which  it  was  stated  that 
she  was  a  Bister  of  the  patient.  The  Bureau  states  that  this  money 
in  United  States  currency  was  turned  over  to  the  sister  in  Nor- 
way, by  the  attendant  accompanying  the  patient.  There  is  but 
slight  chance  of  proving  that  the  money  was  given  to  the  patient's 
relatives,  as  it  was  in  United  States  currency  and  it  should  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  obtain  a  foreign  money  order, 
payable  to  the  sister. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the 
examiners  by  Br.  Osnato  and  assistants,  during  this  examination. 

[End  of  Part  IT.] 
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FROSI  J.EAK1NO  C'ONDl'IT  AT  BlNGHAMTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Coal  U'inu;  burned  to  heat  the  ground 


f  Steam  from  Leaky  CoxnriT,  BiNdtiAUTON  State  Hospital 
Causing  excessive  fuel  con  sumption  at  Power  Plant. 
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I  Photo  at   Middletown   State   Hospital) 


Steam   Leaks   at   Fokced  Dhaft   Engine,   Binghamtox  State  Hospital 

aive  fuel  consumption.     There  are  25  employees 
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■   Uncovered   Return   Pipes 
Xeglevt  causes  loss  of  heat  by   radiation  and  also  constitutes  a 
(Photo   Binghamton   State   Hospital) 


Leaky  Task  and  Hot  Water  Pipes.  Middletowk   State  Hospital 
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Rear  Entrance  to  Cow  Barn,  Hiiison  River  State  HosriTAt 

Showing  neglect  of  the  property 


Milk  Roou  at  Cow  Barn,  Hvdson  River  State  Hospital 
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This  Cottage,  Owned  by  the  State,  is  Rented  to  an  Employe 
per  Month  at  Middletown  State  Hospital 
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Should  either  be  t 


East  Farm,  Hudson  River  State  Hospital 
■ii   duun  or  rebuilt  and   kept   in   repair 
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Fire  Hazards,  Cellar  under  Dormitory,  Utica  State  Hospital 
Showing  pile  of  tobacco  stems  and  other  rubbish 


Utica  State  Hospital,  Basement  Beneath  Infirmary 
Showing  storage  of  wooden   bedsteads.     A   fire  hazard 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE 

HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    INSANE,    WITH    A 

SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  THE  HUDSON 

RIVER   HOSPITAL 


By  M.  E.  McCALMONT 
Consulting  Advisor  in  Hospital  Management 


PERSPECTIVE 

The  year  1914-1915  shows  fourteen  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
the  State  of  New  York  caring  for  33,086  patients  at  a  total  main- 
tenance cost  of  $6,727,451.73,  which  cost  represents  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  State  Hospital  Commission  that  at  least  10,000 
additional  patients  will  have  to  be  provided  for  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  besides  the  total  of  5,000  inmates  which  represents 
the  present  overcrowding  in  the  existing  institutions  and  for 
which  immediate  relief  is  demanded.  In  order  to  meet  this  tre- 
mendous present  and  future  burden,  a  bond  issue  of  $27,000,000 
has  been  suggested.  The  corresponding  increase  in  capacity 
would  represent,  at  the  present  cost  of  maintenance,  an  annual 
budget  of  more  than  $10,000,000. 
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GENERAL   CONSIDEBATIOHS 

The  average  per  capita  coat  of  maintenance  in  1912  was 
$203.45,  while  the  per  capita  income  from  board  of  pay  and  part- 
pay  patients  was  but  $16.31,  an  indication  that  the  immediate 
families  or  relatives  of  patientB  are  bearing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  this  tremendous  burden. 

The  fourteen  institutions  own  approximately  10,000  acres  of 
land,  or  one  acre  to  every  three  patients.  About  50  per  cent,  of 
this  is  said  to  be  under  cultivation  and  yielding  anywhere  from 
$27.56  to  $340.88  per  acre. 

According  to  figures  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  found 
in  its  report  for  1913,  it  has  cost  the  State  $30,573,562.31  to  de- 
velop these  State  hospitals.  In  addition  to  which  we  find  the 
enormous  total  expenditure  of  $87,105,974.28  for  maintenance. 

There  are  three  broad  considerations  which  immediately  present 
themselves,  viz.: 

First,  to  afford  the  State  the  largest  measure  of  relief  possible 
from  the  anticipated  increased  expenditure  for  maintenance  and 
accommodation. 

Second,  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  money  expended. 

Third,  to  make  the  institutions  more  productive  and  more  nearly 
self-supporting. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  programme  outlined  to  bring  about  these 
most  desirable  results  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislature,  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  the 
public  at  large,  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  and 
lastly,  but  most  particularly  would  it  depend  upon  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  the  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  con- 
cerned and  their  respective  staffs.  A  constructive  programme 
should  be  outlined,  tearing  down  only  where  it  is  necessary  to 
build  up,  and  using  the  good  features,  of  which  each  institution 
has  its  share,  to  serve  as  examples  for  those  which  have  been  less 
fortunate  in  similar  developments. 

The  first  proposition,  viz.,  to  save  the  State  the  anticipated  in- 
crease for  maintenance  and  accommodation,  ia  of  course  the  most 
intangible. 

Federal  or  State  responsibility  for  alien  insane 

To  expend  $27,000,000  for  future  construction  is  to  admit  the 
State's  present  and  future  responsibility  for  from  30,000  to  40,000 
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insane.  At  present  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  insane  under  State 
care  are  foreign  born  and  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  foreign  and  mixed 
parentage. 

-  Of  the  2,699  cases  of  foreign  born  first  admissions  for  1912, 
940,  or  approximately  35  per  cent.,  had  been  in  this  country  less 
than  five  years.  It  would  certainly  seem  a  debatable  question 
whether  Xew  York  State  or  the  Federal  Government  should  bp 
responsible  for  the  care  of  this  great  and  accumulating  number  of 
undesirables  indicated. 

Necessity  of  Checking  the  Increase  of  Insanity 

Not  only  does  the  indorsement  or  recommendation  of  this 
bond  issue  and  the  consequent  annual  maintenance  charge  of 
$10,000,000  indicate  the  State's  willingness  to  acknowledge  and 
shoulder  the  questionable  future  responsibility  for  40,000  or 
45,000  insane  Gut  it  admits  also  a  definite  spread  and  increase  of 
insanity  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  State  with  complete  disregard 
of  the  possibilities  of  checking  this  increase  through  preventive 
measures. 

The  increase  of  insanity  in  New  York  iB  inextricably  associated 
with  the  problems  of  immigration  and  deportation ;  problems  of 
discharge  and  parole  with  their  related  problem  of  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  insane ;  propaganda  and  preventive  work ;  and  the  plac- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  expense  of  such  insane  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  should  bear  it. 

Immigration  and  Deportation 

The  questions  of  immigration  and  deportation  have  been  so  ex- 
haustively and  ably  treated  by  members  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  and  others,  unanswerable  and  staggering  figures  have 
been  put  forward  so  frequently  that  it  seems  futile  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  other  than  to  emphasize  one  possible  solution. 

A  saving  of  deportation  and  allied  expenses  might  be  effected 
by  a  required  mental  examination  in  addition  to  the  physical  ex- 
amination made  before  embarkation  for  the  United  States.  The 
Public  Health  Service  already  maintains  very  competent  repre- 
sentatives in  the  principal  foreign  ports.  These  men  could  easily 
co-operate  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  with  the  facilities  at  hand 
for  looking  up  social  and  civil  records,  could  not  only  save  us  the 
care,  expense  and  menace  of  thousands  of  insane,  but  keep  our 
reformatories  and  prisons  clear  of  an  even  greater  number  of 
criminals, 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  frequently  voiced  prophecy  that  the 
European  war  will  send  vast  numbers  of  undesirables  to  our  shores 
will  arouse  us  to  timely  and  effective  action  in  this  matter. 

Sterilization  of  the  Insane 

The  matter  of  discharge  and  parole  is  a  much  more  complicated 
question.  To  allow  the  temporarily  or  periodically  insane  to  be  at 
large  without  the  safeguard  of  sterilization  is  certainly  a  question 
for  agitation  and  further  legislation.  The  case  of  a  patient  in  one 
institution  who  has  become  pregnant  during  each  of  five  different 
paroles  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  New  York,  following  the  lead  of  other 
States,  passed  a  sterilization  law  in  1912.  (See  Chart  1.)  This 
law,  however,  is  ineffective  for  lack  of  appropriation,  and  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  dead  letter. 

Relation  of  the  Public  to  the  Problem  of  Insanity 

As  to  the  future  responsibility  of  the  State  for  this  increasing 
financial  burden,  it  would  seem  imperative  that  means  be  devised 
whereby  the  State  can  either  materially  lessen  its  burden  or  eventu- 
ally reapportion  it. 

The  problem  is  so  tremendous  that  it  can  never  be  adequately 
solved  until  it  is  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
And  this  will  never  be  until  their  pocketbooks  are  touched  in  a 
very  direct  manner.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  public  iB  never 
very  much  concerned  in  any  undertaking  financed  solely  by  the 
State,  and  the  public  must  be  somehow  roused  to  a  greater  degree 
of  concern  over  this  problem  of  the  insane.  At  present  they  are 
too  "  detached." 

There  is  no  reason  why  State  hospitals  should  not  receive  a  share 
of  the  public  interest  and  individual  support  that  is  to-day  given 
so  generously  to  our  general  hospitals.  It  is  believed  they  would, 
if  the  public  were  brought  into  similar  close  touch.  Large  boards 
of  managers  with  definite  committees  having  specific  duties  might 
be  one  Btep  in  this  direction.  An  agitation  for  endowment  would 
be  another;  particularly  endowment  for  research  work.  Why 
should  modern  philanthropy  not  be  as  interested  and  support  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  sick  as  willingly  and  generously  as  those 
for  the  physically  sick  ? 
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Joint  Support  by  County  and  State 

Part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  shifted  to  the  various 
counties  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  If  each  county  wan  charged  $1  per 
week  per  capita  versus  $3  for  the  State  (gradually  increasing  to 
$1.50  or  even  $2  per  capita  for  the  county  and  correspondingly 
less  for  the  State)  no  counties  (save  New  York  and  Kings)  would 
feel  the  burden  particularly  and  the  State  would  be  saved 
$1,560,000  the  first  year  of  such  reform.  This  sum  might  be 
used  as  a  nucleus  for  an  endowment  fund  to  be  increased  each  year 
by  State  and  individual  endowments  until  the  burden  is  gradually 
shifted. 

Inasmuch  as  50  per  cent  of  the  first  admissions  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  came  from  New  York  and  Kings 
counties,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  rightful  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense were  placed  upon  them,  there  would  be  au  immediate  and 
vigorous  handling  of  the  immigration  and  deportation  question 
that  would  render  any  further  agitation  of  these  problems  un- 
necessary. 

In  Connecticut,  $2  per  week  is  paid  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  indigent  insane  and  the  balance  not  exceeding  $1.50  is  paid 
by  the  State.  That  such  an  arrangement  stimulates  collections 
from  patients  is  evident  from  a  Norwich  hospital  report  for  1910 
in  which  receipts  from  patients  are  shown  to  be  twice  as  much  as 
the  collections  from  the  State.  Contrast  this  with  New  York  State, 
where  collections  are  scarcely  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  maintenance 
cost. 

In  Wisconsin  the  State  pays  $1.50  per  week.  The  portion  for 
which  the  counties  are  responsible  so  stimulates  the  county  super- 
visors to  collect  from  responsible  family  members  that  in  the  case 
of  Milwaukee  county  only  ninety-eight  cents  a  week  for  each  pa- 
tient needs  to  be  assessed  as  county  tax. 

If  a  division  of  financial  support  similar  to  that  in  Wisconsin 
obtained  in  New  York  State  and  if  collections  were  made  in  Kings 
and  New  York  counties  as  efficiently  as  in  Milwaukee  county  the 
two  New  York  counties  would  escape  with  an  annual  bill  of  ap- 
proximately $60,000  for  Kings  and  $115,000  for  Now  York. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  solution  of  the 
deportation  and  immigration  problem,  lessening  the  State's  bur- 
den,   etc.,   fastening  the   responsibility   of   collections   upon   the 
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counties  would  save  the  State  the  expense  of  the  collection  attor- 
ney's office. 

The  greatest  value,  however,  in  this  most  logical  division  of  ex- 
pense, is  the  fact  that  it  will  bring  the  entire  question  directly  and 
forcefully  home  to  the  people,  and  they  will  become  not  only  in- 
terested in  how  the  money  is  actually  being  spent,  but  will  eventu- 
ally become  concerned  with  the  larger  problem  of  the  actual  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  insanity  throughout  the  State. 
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HOW  THE  MONET  18  SPENT  BT  THE  INSTITUTIONS 

Unfortunately  the  only  records  available  by  which  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  institutions  can  be  measured  are  the  financial 
records.  The  hospital  reports  issued  in  1913  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  furnish  the  figures  taken  as  a 
basis  in  this  study.  Charts  Nos.  2  and  3  were  accordingly  made 
with  the  idea  of  disclosing  possible  relative  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  fourteen  institutions. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  the  minimum  per  capita  maintenance  cost  to 
be  $188.74  at  Central  Islip;  the  maximum  (excluding  Mohansic*) 
to  be  $352.38  at  Long  Island,  a  difference  of  $64  per  capita.  Or, 
to  show  the  difference  more  forcefully,  if  the  entire  30,000 
patients  were  cared  for  on  the  basis  of  Central  Islip  management 
it  would  cost  $2,000,000  less  annually  than  if  they  were  all  cared 
for  on  the  more  costly  basis  of  Long  Island  management. 

If  the  710  inmates  of  Long  Island  Hospital  could  have  been 
cared  for  at  Central  Islip  or  Oowanda,  the  State  would  have  been 
saved  $45,000  for  the  year. 

Again  if  all  the  patients  of  the  thirteen  hospitals  had  been 
cared  for  as  economically  as  at  Central  Islip  or  Gowanda  the  State 
could  actually  have  been  saved  about  $500,000. 

Approximately  half  the  total  number  of  inmates  are  cared  for 
at  ITtica,  Binghamton,  Rochester,  Kings  Park,  St.  Lawrence,  Hud- 
son River  and  Long  Island.  If  this  50  per  cent,  had  been  cared 
for  as  economically  as  in  the  remaining  institutions  of  Central 
Islip,  Gowanda,  Middletown,  Manhattan,  Buffalo  and  Willard, 
about  $300,000  would  have  been  saved  the  State.  But  can  we 
assume  that  even  the  last  named  institutions  are  running  as 
reasonably  as  can  be  expected  \ 

A  detailed  per  capita  analysis  of  expenditures  shows  tremendous 
discrepancies,  a  part  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  but  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
figures  are  herewith  given  according  to  the  expenditure  classifica- 
tion which  is  used  uniformly  in  the  fourteen  institutions. 

•Moh»njic  figures  ai 
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Pkb  Capita  Costs 

Difference  on 

Mini-  Maii-  Differ-         tbe  Win  of      Pn  capita 

Divisions  of  Eipenditw  mgm  mum  race        30.0C0  p»tienU    Mohuule 

Wages    $02  88  $88  03  923  15      $694,500  1218  70 

Provisions 40  82  82  63  32  81        834, 300      84  00 

Fuel  and  Light 1113  34  82  23  89        710,700      33  71 

Salaries 8  87  17  75  8  88        266,400      92  92 

Clothing 3  14  8  34  5  20        166,000      17  67 

Farm  and  grounds 1   12  10  18  0  06-        271,800       82  88 

fiepairs  3  32  7  62  4  30        129, 000        6  98 

Miscellaneous  3  22  12  29  9  04         271,200       26  93 

Furniture  and  bedding 2  30  6  48  4  10        123,000        8  40 

Stores 2  74  7  73  4  99         140,700       10  55 

Commutations   126  6  66  4  30         128,000       1140 

Books  and  stationery 87  2  44  1  57           47,100       11  62 

Medical  supplies 32  2  11  179          63,700        100 

Transportation 11  2  15  2  04           61,200             34 

Total «151   19  |2B6  11  1134  82     $4 ,047 ,600  |606  00 


Totalled,  we  find  that  if  the  miDimum  per  capita  coat  (which 
for  this  purpose  we  will  regard  as  the  highest  dollar  and  cents 
efficiency  found  in  the  various  institutions)  could  be  obtained  in 
any  one  institution,  we  would  have  a  minimum  per  capita  of 
$151.19  versus  $286.11  which  is  the  maximum  figure  represent- 
ing the  greatest  extravagances  to  be  found ;  a  difference  of  $134.92 
per  capita  which  in  terms  of  30,000  patients  is  over  $4,000,000, 
representing  the  maximum  possibility  of  discrepancies  under  the 
present  system. 

Per  capita  costs  are  apt  to  be  deceptive,  because,  unless  carried 
out  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  patients,  they  appear  insig- 
nificant. For  instance  to  merely  state  that  it  costs  one  institution 
$23.15  more  than  another  institution  to  feed  one  patient  each 
year  would  not  apparently  be  a  matter  for  agitation,  but  to  state 
that  if  the  30,000  patients  were  all  fed  according  to  the  system 
and  standards  of  the  steward  at  Long  Island  it  would  cost 
$9S4,000.00  annually  or  practically  $1,000,000  more  than  if  they 
were  fed  by  the  steward  at  Gowanda,  then  we  must  pause  and 
consider.  If  they  were  better  fed  at  Long  Island  than  at  Gowanda 
that  fact  would  be  a  partial  excuse,  hut  such  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case. 

There  are  certain  items  by  which  we  would  logically  measure 
the  envoiiney  of  the  stewardship  of  the  institutions,  items  which  all 
indicate  control  and  use  of  supplies,  in  short,  a  lax  versus  a  careful 
stewardship.     Such  items  are  provisions,  stores,  medical  supplies, 
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furniture  and  bedding,  clothing,  books  and  stationery.  We  wilt 
contrast  Gowanda  and  Long  Island  because  they  are  the  two 
smallest  institutions. 

Gowanda  Lone  Inland 

Provisions  $49  82  $62  63 

Stores 3  32  7  73 

Medical  supplies   01  2  11 

Furniture,  bedding,  etc 2  39  6  16 

Clothing    8  14  4  89 

Books  and  stationery 1  68  2  44    Difference 

$61   IT       $109  95      $44  78 


In  other  words,  if  the  type  of  Long  Island  stewardship  obtained 
throughout  the  hospitals,  it  would  cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
more  than  if  the  Gowanda  type  of  stewardship  prevailed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  State  needs  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  stewardship  throughout  the  hospitals. 

Rotation  and  Limitation  of  Service 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  steward  at  Gowanda  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  management  could  be  transferred  to  Long  Island  that 
a  material  reduction  in  expenses  could  be  shown.  Even  through- 
out the  institutions  Buch  elasticity  in  Bervice  would  be  desirable 
for  many  reasons.  It  would  doubtless  be  productive  of  many 
good  results  to  centralize  the  administration  of  the  entire  hospital 
group  transferring  the  stewards  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  and  fixing  a  definite  term  of  detail,  not  to  exceed  seven 
years,  for  the  superintendents.  An  exchange  of  administrators 
would  probably  bring  to  light  more  evils,  and  tend  more  towards 
the  dissemination  of  such  worth  while  methods  as  are  now  actually 
in  use  than  could  be  effected  by  all  the  detailed  investigations  or 
recommendations  which  might  be  made  from  the  outside. 

Significance  of  Comparative  Figures  (see  Charts  2  and  3) 

As  we  have  grouped  provisions,  stores,  medical  supplies,  furni- 
ture, bedding,  etc.,  clothing,  books  and  stationery,  to  indicate 
efficiency  of  stewardship,  so  will  we  group  salaries,  wages,  re- 
pairs, fuel  and  light,  farm  and  grounds,  to  indicate  plajit  efficiency. 
A  concentrated  plant  would  naturally  require  fewer  employees 
and  be  more  economical  to  heat  than  one  of  widely  distributed 
buildings  or  old,  one-story  buildings  which  predomiuated  not  so 
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many  years  ago.  For  instance,  the  hopelessly  poor  planning  of 
Hudson  River  involving  a  per  capita  fuel  and  light  bill  of  $3-1.82 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  Manhattan  with  its  per  capita  of  $11.13. 
In  terms  of  Hudson  River's  3,000  patients  this  difference  means 
no  less  than  $70,000  annually.  And  so  from  further  reading  of 
these  charts  (Charts  2  and  3)  (but  without  an  actual  survey  of 
the  institutions)  we  come  to  the  following  suggestive  deductions 
and  questionings: 

Manhattan. —  The  figures  here  indicate  fairly  careful  manage- 
ment. Economical  block  plan  (see  fuel  bill,  salaries  and  wages). 
Excellent  production  from  land  under  cultivation.  Also  excellent 
production  from  industries.  (Both  should  be  further  analyzed' 
and  studied  for  the  benefit  of  other  institutions.)  The  record  of 
this  institution  as  here  shown  with  only  245  acres  of  which  66 
are  under  cultivation,  is  against  large  estates. 

Central  Isi.ip. —  Indicates  careful  management.  High  food 
cost  might  be  looked  into.  Fairly  economical  plant  (see  fuel). 
Cultivated  land  not  very  productive.  What  possibilities  in  un- 
cultivated land?  Industrial  activity  promoted i  (Estate  un- 
necessarily large?). 

Kings  Park. —  Fair  only,  all  along  line.  High  food  per  capita 
should  be  looked  into.     Reduction  of  commutation.* 

Hudson  Riveb. —  High  per  capita  due  chiefly  to  hopelessly  ex- 
pensive layout.  (See  fuel,  wages,  etc.)  Control  of  supplies  possi- 
bly loose.  Reduction  of  commutation  ?  Enlargement  of  estate  or 
increase  of  capacity  should  be  discouraged  in  this  institution. 
Grounds  should  be  more  profitable.  High  fuel  and  lighting  costs 
subject  for  study. 

Willabr.—  Every  indication  of  efficient  management.  Excel- 
lent production.  Farm  and  industries  should  be  studied  by  the 
other  institutions.  This  example  a  good  argument  for  large  hos- 
pital and  large  estate. 

Middletown. —  Economical  plant  indicated.  Due  to  general 
layout  or  good  management  ?    High  food  coBt  should  be  studied. 

•  Commutation  —  a  cash  allowance  made  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging. 
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Making   good   use  of  their   cultivated   land.     Industries   to    be 
promoted  ? 

Buffalo. —  Economical  plant  and  good  management  indicated. 
Industrial  production  good. 

St.  Lawrence. —  Good  contrast  with  Buffalo.  Chart  indicates 
as  good  management  but  much  more  expensive  plant  to  maintain. 
Should  be  a  warning  against  future  similar  development.  Pro- 
duction very  good. 

Utica. —  Fairly  careful  control  of  supplies.  Salaries  and 
wages  high.  Commutation  high.  Ground  and  industries  might 
yield  mora 

Rochester. —  Same  as  Utica. 

Gowanda. —  Good  and  efficient  management  indicated.  Argu- 
ment for  moderate  sized  estate.  Grounds  and  industries  might 
yield  more. 

Long  Island. —  Waste  and  inefficiency  indicated  all  along  line. 
Low  fuel  cost  would  indicate  an  economical  plant.  Capacity 
should  be  increased  and  management  improved. 

Not*. —  A  subsequent  Inspection  of  Long  Island  verified  the  foregoing, 
though  the  buildings  are  hopeless  in  every  way  and  utterly  unlit  for 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  tremendously  high  mortality  in  this  in- 
stitution (a  death  rate  of  147.9  per  1,000  versus  an  average  of  72  per 
1,000  for  all  the  institutions)  should  be  looked  into.  The  flies  alone, 
not  to  mention  the  insanitary  condition  of  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  etc., 
would  convince  the  most  conservative  that  the  patients  should  at  once 
be  distributed  throughout  the  other  institutions  and  the  buildings  rased. 
To  put  further  money  into  repairs  or  additions  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
expenditure  of  State  funds. 

Even  before  such  action  might  be  taken,  the  lax  management  that  is 
indicated  by  these  figures  should  be  made  a  subject  for  investigation. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  one  year's  record  only.  Figures  for  the  past 
five  years  reveal  the  same  conditions, 

Mohansic. —  Inexcusably  high  per  capita  costs,  even  in  view 
of  the  circumstances*  —  see  clothing,  stores,  books  and  stationery, 
etc.,  etc.  Entire  situation  sufficiently  costly  to  merit  attention  and 
action. 

•  See  footnote,  page  415. 
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While  figures  shown  on  Chart  2  cover  but  one  year's  expendi- 
tures, yet  they  tally  so  closely  with  figures  which  have  been  com- 
piled for  five  years  that  they  are  sufficiently  significant. 

According  to  Chart  3,  there  is  no  particular  argument  in  favor 
of  the  large  institution.  While  Central  Islip  with  the  largest 
capacity  has  the  lowest  per  capita,  Gowanda  which  is  next  to  the 
smallest  institution  has  the  second  lowest  per  capita,  distinctly 
lower  than  some  of  the  institutions  two  or  more  times  as  large. 

One  might  pertinently  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  per  capita 
cost  of  medical  attention  at  Rochester  is  $16.02  with  one  doctor 
to  each  150  patients,  while  at  Central  Islip  it  is  but  $8.19  with 
one  doctor  to  each  150  patients?  A  financial  difference  of  more 
than  $11,000  in  terms  of  Rochester's  1,430  patients.  Are  the 
medical  results  any  better  at  Rochester  than  at  Central  Islip? 
Is  the  double  cost  of  medical  attention  justified  by  a  reduced 
mortality,  a  larger  percentage  of  recoveries,  a  larger  volume  of 
research  work  ? 

Does  Binghamton's  1,363  acres  of  ground  with  a  maintenance 
cost  of  $8.57  per  capita  and  yielding  but  $49  per  acre  mean 
more  to  the  patients  or  to  the  State  than  Manhattan's  245  acres 
which  yield  $340  per  acre? 

It  is  believed  that  if  each  year  the  superintendents  would 
make  for  themselves  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  previous  year's 
expenditures  and  receipts,  taking  suitable  action  on  their  findings, 
great  good  might  result  therefrom. 

Limiting  the  Size  of  Institutions 

In  studying  the  growth  of  these  State  institutions,  one  is  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  haphazard  expansion  of  each  and  all. 
The  development  of  the  Utica  Hospital  has  coat  $1,857  per  bed, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  Binghainton  which  enxt  $900  per  bed  — 
or  Rochester  at  $1,013  per  bed  development. 

Do  the  results  justify  the  tremendous  differences  represented 
by  these  figures ''.  Is  it  not  time  that  logical  limits  be  set  upon 
each  institution  and  that  after  definitely  limiting  its  expansion, 
measures  then  be  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  a  condition  of  its  greatest 
possible  efficiency  ? 

To  continue  the  present  unsystematic  methods  (which  will  be 
exemplified  in  another  part  of  this  report)  is  to  burden  future 
generations  with  a  problem  neither  justifiable  nor  creditable. 
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Improvement  of  Planning  and  Construction 

The  extravagant  planning  of  one  and  two  story  buildings 
stretching  over  the  landscape  in  all  directions  is  one  factor  which 
accounts  largely  for  the  high  cost  of  administration.  Three  or 
more  story  buildings  with  utilization  of  basements,  centralized 
kitchens  and  service  buildings  would  go  far  toward  reducing 
cost  of  maintenance.  Such  buildings-  of  fireproof  construction 
would  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  cheap  fire-trap  examples 
of  construction  which  have  represented  the  policy  of  the  past 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  expended  for  repairs  and 
fire  protection  should  be  sufficient  argument  for  future  fireproof 
construction,  if  a  dollar  and  cents  argument  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  humanitarian  one  of  obvious  duty  in  protecting  the  help- 
less against  this  constant  menace. 

Even  the  newest  construction,  though  great  improvement  is 
noted,  is  still  of  a  type  which  involves  unnecessary  labor.  Wood 
floors;  white  tiling  in  kitchens;  utility  rooms  without  wainscot- 
ing; unprotected  corners  in  corridors;  panelled  doors;  absence  of 
furniture  shoes;  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  details  mean 
expense  of  labor  and  upkeep. 

Inadequate  Protection  of  State  Property 

The  glaring  absence  of  property  inventory  and  identification 
is  a  subject  apparently  bushed  up  as  soon  as  voiced.  All  State 
property  should  be  adequately  marked  for-  purposes  of 
identification.  An  inventory  system  is  as  feasible  for  these  insti- 
tutions as  it  is  in  the  United  States  army  and  navy. 

Standardization  of  Linen,  Blankets,  etc. 

Linen,  blankets,  etc.,  should  be  standardized  and  such  articles 
as  towels,  table  linen,  blankets,  etc.,  should  be  purchased  only 
with  a  woven-in  marking.  This  could  be  done  in  material  and 
articles  made  by  the  State  prisons  as  well  as  by  outside  manu- 
facturers. The  possibility  of  losses  in  this  quarter  alone  could 
easily  run  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

Manufacture  of  Paper  Towels,  Napkins,  Dishes,  etc. 

The  question  of  napkins  for  patients  as  well  as  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  face  towels  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
It  is  suggested  as  a  matter  for  consideration  that  a  paper  factory 
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be  established  at  one  of  the  prisons  for  the  purpose  of  making 
paper  towels,  paper  napkins  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  insani- 
tary enamel  ware  now  given  to  the  most  violent  insane  eases, 
heavy  paper  dishes. 

Control  of  Supplies 

Probably  the  two  most  neglected  features  of  State  hospital 
management  are  control  of  supplies  and  the  development  of 
institutional  resources. 

There  is  great  need  for  an  adequate  system  of  store  room  con- 
trol whereby  leaks  and  extravagances  can  be  traced.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  subject  has  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  the 
report  od  accounting  now  being  published  by  the  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy. 

Development  of  Resources 

Plans  for  making  the  institutions  more  productive  is  a  matter 
demanding  detailed  study. 

The  10,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the'  State  institutions  should 
be  a  tremendous  asset,  yet  when  we  find  land  yielding  anywhere 
from  $27.50  to  $340.88  per  acre,  we  realize  that  there  must  be 
some  other  explanation  than  "  quality  of  the  soil."  When  the 
value  of  manufactures  ranges  from  $3.91  to  $18.48  per  capita 
in  institutions  of  similar  size  and  character,  we  must  conclude 
that    full    advantage   is   not   being   taken   of   the   institution's 


A  Self -Supporting  Institution  for  Chronics 

It  has  been  stated  in  several  institutions  that  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  are  capable  of  some  form  of  useful  labor.  It 
seems  possible  that  a  special  institution  with  good  farming  land 
as  an  asset  might  be  maintained  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  a 
selected  number  of  the  quiet  chronic  insane,  choosing  those  who 
are  never  or  at  least  infrequently  visited  and  locating  them  fairly 
near  the  largest  institutions.  Weeding  out  the  best  workers  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  hospitals  bo  weeded,  aa  it 
would  compel  them  to  develop  workers  who  are  at  present  neg- 
lected and  undeveloped.*  Such  a  plan  would  doubtless  not  be 
regarded  with  favor  by  the  superintendents  but  it  would  prob- 

•  For  specific  instances.  Bee  pages  564r-565. 
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ably  be  a  considerable  economy  for  the  State  and  a  boon  to  many 
patients  who  instead  of  being  developed  as  workers  are  today  de- 
teriorating in  the  wards. 

Necessity  for  Industrial  Survey 

An  industrial  survey  of  all  the  institutions  seems  an  immediate 
necessity.  Certain  land  is  suitable  only  for  limited  gardening 
or  farming  purposes,  but  the  possibilities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
should  be  specialized.  A  greater  concentration  versus  the  present 
scattered  activities  would  seem  more  logical;  one  institution 
might  manage  a  dairy  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  furnish  butter  and 
cheese  to  many  of  the  others;  another  might  raise  ducks  and 
chickens;  another  pork.  Where  land  is  limited  or  the  quality  of 
the  soil  poor,  manufactures  should  be  encouraged.  For  instance, 
one  institution  has  made  a  most  productive  feature  of  its  brass 
factory  which  could  easily  be  enlarged  to  do  similar  work  for  all 
the  institutions. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  cost  accounting  system  similar  to  that 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which  it  is 
understood  will  be  used  in  the  division  of  farm  and  grounds  of 
the  state  institutions,  should  also  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  all  manufacturing  industries.  To  require  reports  merely  of 
"  value  of  products  "  from  farm,  garden  and  manufactures  with- 
out accompanying  figures  showing  the  cost  of  production  is 
obviously  futile,  yet  it  is  now  done. 

One  institution  confessed  a  yearly  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  their  piggery  because  of  an  infection  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  stamp  out.  Such  facts  and  figures  should  be  brought 
to  light  and  the  situation  dealt  with. 

Collections  of  Board  Money 

The  figures  of  the  annual  collections  from  patients  offer 
strange  discrepancies,  varying  from  $8.13  per  capita  at  Willard 
to  $32.98  per  capita  at  Middletown,  or  $28.88  at  Long  Island,  at 
which  last  named  place  we  would  naturally  expect  a  class  of 
patients  less  able  to  pay.  In  other  words,  if  Willard  collected 
from  its  patients  at  the  rate  Middletown  does  over  $60,000 
would  be  added  to  the  State's  revenues.  Why  should  Hudson 
River  show  a  per  capita  of  only  $16.06  when  Kings  Park  with 
its  presumably  poorer  class  of  patients  can  collect  $18.82  or 
Long  Island  $28.88  ?    In  a  discussion  of  this  matter  with  several 
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stewards,  the  explanations  given  for  variations  in  the  per  capita 
cost  of  clothing  seem  to  conflict  with  collection  figures  and  the 
two  items  make  an  interesting  study.  It  is  evident  that  some 
institutions  are  making  a  much  more  determined  effort  than 
others  to  collect  board  and  clothes  from  the  families  of  patients. 

Belation  of  Economic  Efficiency  to  Welfare  of  Patients 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning,  most  of  this  represents  but  a 
dollar  and  cents  efficiency.  An  even  more  important  thing  to  the 
State  should  be  "  What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  patient  'i  " 

Are  the  patients  as  well  off  in  Buffalo  with  its  small  estate  of 
183  acres  and  its  low  per  capita  cost  of  upkeep,  as  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  1,363  acres  of  Binghamton  or  the  spacious 
grounds  at  Willard,  St.  Lawrence  and  Central  Islip  ? 

Has  the  beautiful  but  expensively  maintained  estate  at  Hudson 
River  a  greater  psychological  effect  on  the  patients  than  the  68 
acres  of  intensive  gardening  with  which  they  are  surrounded  at 
Manhattan  and  which  yield  the  institution  $340  per  acre? 

Are  the  patients  at  Long  Island  where  there  is  one  employee 
to  every  4.18  patients  any  better  cared  for  than  at  Central  Islip 
where  there  is  but  one  to  every  6.25  ?  Are  they  better  cared  for 
medically  at  Long  Island  with  one  physician  to  every  125  patients 
than  at  Buffalo  with  one  to  every  184,  or  are  there  better  medical 
results  achieved  at  Kings  Park  with  one  physician  to  every  147 
patients  than  at  Willard  with  one  to  every  183  i 
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WHAT  ABE  THE  HOSPITALS  DOING? 

No  matter  what  the  quality  or  quantity  of  work  accomplished 
by  any  of  the  State  hospitals,  the  value  of  that  work  is  greatly 
nullified,  unless  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  reports 
and  adequate  statistics. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  the  State  of  New  York  to 
expend  nearly  $7,000,000  annually  without  demanding  more  than 
a  mere  dollar  and  cents  accounting. 

The  question  should  not  only  be,  "  Has  the  money  been  spent 
honestly  and  with  good  business  judgment  ?  "  but  more  important, 
"  What  are  the  results  to  the  patients  (" 

How  is  the  taxpaying  public  whose  right  it  is  to  ask  this 
pertinent  question  to  get  its  answer?  The  superintendents  may 
first  reply,  "  Come  and  see  for  yourselves,  come,  visit  our  insti- 
tutions." To  do  so  would  be  of  course  impracticable,  and  even 
could  it  be  done,  the  results  would  not  be  significant  The  visitor 
would  be  shown  through  the  most  attractive  wards,  where  flowers 
and  plants  abound,  where  pianos  and  billiard  tables  are  con- 
spicuously present,  where  dining  rooms  have  very  clean  table 
cloths,  with  holiday  napkins  emerging  from  the  tumblers  making 
the  room  cheerful  with  color.  He  will  see  neatly  dressed  women 
contentedly  sewing  and  be  will  marvel  at  the  prevailing  quiet 
and  good  order,  and  the  immaculate  cleanliness.  Unless  he  is 
very  curious  indeed,  he  will  not  know  that  all  wards  do  not  have 
pianos  even  where  they  might  safely  be  installed,  that  somewhere 
in  that  institution  are  many  who  are  bed  ridden  and  who  do  not 
hear  even  a  graphophone  for  many  weary  days  in  succession.  He 
need  not  know  that  all  wards  do  not  have  table  cloths  and  that 
those  cheerful  looking  napkins  were  bought  by  the  nurses  and 
are  not  intended  for  use  but  solely  for  cheeriness,  which  is  indeed 
worth  while.  It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  or  advisable  that 
he  should  go  to  the  disturbed  wards  where  the  insanitary  broken 
enamel  ware  plates  and  cups  are  nearly  as  disturbing  to  a  sani- 
tarian as  the  patients  themselves  are  disturbing  to  a  layman, 

From  the  wards  he  would  be  taken  to  see  the  shops  where  his 
admiration  would  be  unbounded.  He  would  find  patients  en- 
gaged in  numerous  industries,  from  paper  flowers  (from  which 
he  is  given  a  souvenir)  to  rag  rugs,  brooms,  brushes,  shoes,  etc., 
to   chairs   and   articles   of   furniture.      And   unless   he   is   very 
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ourioue  he  will  not  ask  the  shoemaker  how  long  he  has  been 
making  shoes  in  that  same  shop,  and  it  would  scarcely  occur  to 
him  to  ask  if  the  patients  shoveling  coal  —  but  then  he  is  not 
likely  to  see  the  patients  shoveling  coal  —  so  it  is  not  probable 
he  would  ask  if  they  have  diversified  occupation  or  whether 
shoveling  coal  and  eating  and  sleeping  is  the  cycle  of  their 
existence. 

By  this  time  his  admiration  may  have  taken  a  practical  turn. 
"  Wonderful  institution !  It  must  cost  a  very  great  deal  indeed  to 
maintain  it  1 "  "  No,  not  so  much  when  considered  on  a  per 
capita  basis, —  very  little  over  $200  a  year  per  patient."  "  In- 
credible, why  less  than  our  general  hospitals."  Yes,  considerably 
less,  the  general  hospitals  cost  on  an  average  of  $2.50  per  day, 
the  State  hospitals  about  $4  per  week."  "  Extraordinary!  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done."  "  Would  you  like  a  report  of  our 
work  ?  "  "  Indeed  yes  I  "  And  he  is  herewith  presented  with  an 
annual  report  which  he  may  read  with  the  same  satisfaction  and 
enlightenment  as  attended  his  visit  through  the  institution. 

Unjust  Comparison  with  General  Hospital! 

A  few  words  on  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  A  serious  mis- 
understanding exists  in  the  minds  of  the  lay  public  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  well,  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  general  hos- 
pitals and  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  They  are  frequently 
compared  to  the  glorification  of  the  economical  State  hospital 
management,  and  not  infrequently  the  comparison  is  used  as 
argument  for  increased  appropriation.  Dr.  L.  Vernon  Briggs  of 
Boston  dwells  upon  this  subject  somewhat  in  detail  in  an  address 
before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1910,  entitled 
"  What  can  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  insanity  by  the  treat- 
ment of  incipient  cases  in  general  hospitals,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  types  of  institutions  are  not  com- 
parable in  any  particular  save  possibly  the  per  capita  cost  of  raw 
food  and  even  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  just  comparison 
as  the  State  institutions  troy  in  such  quantities  as  to  considerably 
reduce  the  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  on  their  own  farm 
and  gardens  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  besides 
milk,  eggs,  fowl,  etc.,  the  labor  of  which  production  comes  largely 
from  patient  help  and  the  actual  value  of  which  will  probably 
never  be  reckoned  in  the  actual  per  capita  food  cost  of  such 
institutions. 
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In  the  general  hospitals,  every  patient  is  acutely  sick  and  re- 
quires attention.  Never,  except  possibly  in  our  large  charity  hos- 
pitals, are  convalescents  called  upon  to  assist  In  the  actual  work 
of  the  institution.  In  the  State  hospitals,  on  the  contrary,  the 
large  majority  are  physically  well,  probably  less  than  10  per 
cent  are  actually  in  the  infirmaries.  A  certain  proportion  are, 
of  course,  senile  and  paralytic.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  figures 
to  show  just  what  this  proportion  is.  However,  the  superintend- 
ents report  anywhere  from  40  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  them 
able  to  participate  in  useful  labor.  Unfortunately  the  absolute 
lack  of  figures  makes  an  approximate  valuation  of  such  labor  im- 
possible, but  it  is  believed  that  if  all  the  patient  labor  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  State  hospitals  and  paid  labor  substituted,  we  would 
find  ourselves  facing  a  per  capita  cost  that  would  make  the  most 
extravagant  general  hospital  squirm  to  acknowledge. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  patients  are  not 
only  self-supporting  as  far  as  their  labor  goes,  but  many  of  them 
are  revenue  producers  for  the  State.  ThiB  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  section  of  the  report.     (See  pages  561-564.) 

Could  these  facts  actually  be  ascertained  then,  the  difference  in 
costs  between  general  and  State  hospitals  would  probably  balance 
in  the  opposite  direction  but  it  is  feared  another  glaring  dis- 
crepancy would  remain. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  in  the  majority  of  general 
hospitals  the  patient  is  the  first  consideration ;  in  the  State  hos- 
pitals, he  would  seem  to  be  the  last. 

The  best  of  the  garden  products,  the  finest  flowers  in  the  green- 
houses, the  most  comfortable  quarters  go  first  to  the  highest 
oficiala,  on  down  through  those  next  in  authority,  through  the  line 
of  employees  and  finally  the  patients. 

The  expenditures  of  a  general  hospital  and  a  State  hospital  are 
diverted  to  very  different  uses.  In  what  general  hospital  would 
we  find  the  superintendent  living  iu  a  $22,000  house  with  service 
and  emoluments  amounting  to  more  than  any  one  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  public.  In  what  general  hospital  would  requests  for 
appropriations  of  $14,000  for  steward's  quarters  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, especially  in  institutions  unable  to  "  afford  "  valuable  aids 
to  recovery  which  would  be  comparable  to  re-educational  facilities, 
such  as  many  of  our  State  institutions  claim  to  be  unable  to  af- 
ford, though  they  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  such  stewards'  ac- 
commodations as  are  mentioned  above  i 
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When  Will  the  Publio  Awaken  X 

Where  is  our  inquiring  visitor  who  was  so  delighted  and  im- 
pressed with  his  visit  through  one  of  these  institutions  ?  Has  he 
finished  reading  his  report  and  is  he  beginning  to  ask  questions? 
How  long  will  he  let  this  great  delusion  be  continued  ?  And  when 
will  he  make  his  analysis  public  % 

This  sort  of  thing  has  satisfied  the  public  for  a  very  long  time. 
And  it  may  continue  to  satisfy  them  for  some  years  longer. 

But  sooner  or  later  some  one  will  pick  up  an  annual  report, 
some  one  with  an  irritating  way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  things, 
and  he  will  not  pass  over  but  pause  to  analyze  an  extract  such  as 
the  following : 

"  With  several  hundred  patients  who  have  parole  of  the 
grounds  there  will  naturally  be  many  who,  becoming  im- 
patient of  their  detention,  will  decide  to  hasten  their  dis- 
charge. This  occurred  in  forty-five  instances  during  the  past 
year.  Nearly  all  were  apprehended  within  a  short  time,  and 
those  who  were  not  returned  quickly  reached  their  homes  in 
safety.  Many  of  these  cases  soon  would  have  been  discharged 
and  they  were  left  at  home,  but  others  were  returned  for 
further  care  and  treatment.  Fortunately  no  ill  effects  were 
observed  in  any  case." 

Then  he  might  recall  his  visit  to  this  institution  and  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  what  he  saw  with  what  he  has  just  read.  If 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  modern  social  methods,  he  will  wonder  ex- 
actly what  became  of  these  forty-five  who  "  decided  to  hasten  their 
discharge,"  what  conditions  preceded  and  attended  their  hasty 
exit,  whether  there  was  an  "  after  care  "  agent  to  follow  up  the 
indefinite  number  "  left  at  home,"  what  subsequent  action  was 
taken  in  each  and  every  case.  In  short,  he  will  wonder  whether 
it  is  possible  to  adequately  report  the  escape  of  forty-five  patients 
in  less  than  ten  lines  of  printed  matter. 
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TREATMENT  OF  IHSANITY 

The  law  declares  that  the  institutions  known  as  State  hospitals 
shall  be  for  the  "  care  and  treatment  of  the  poor  and  indigent  in- 
sane of  the  State,"  or  at  times  they  are  referred  to  as  institutions 
for  the  "  care,  treatment  and  custody  of  the  insane." 

Would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  acknowledge  them  for  the 
present  to  be  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  for  the 
study  of  insanity? 

There  is  unquestionably  a  considerable  amount  of  study  being 
carried  on  in  our  institutions  for  the  insane,  also  considerable 
physical  care,  i.  e.,  all  patients  have  on  the  average  enough  to  eat 
(the  occasions  on  which  butter  for  the  bread  chanced  to  be  omitted 
and  the  syrup  for  the  cereal  failed  to  make  its  appearance,  result- 
ing in  a  few  uneaten  meals  need  not  enter  into  the  general  state-' 
ment)  ;  a  place  to  sleep  (we  will  forget  for  the  moment  the  floor 
beds  and  the  general  overcrowding)  ;  an  opportunity  to  be  exer- 
cised or,  if  one  of  the  few  fortunates,  to  exercise  at  one'B  pleasure ; 
all  receive  baths  weekly  or  more  frequently ;  many  have  the  privi- 
lege of  aiding  in  their  recovery  by  washing  dishes,  waiting  ou 
table,  polishing  floors,  working  in  the  laundry,  shoveling  coal, 
doing  farm  chores,  etc.,  and  a  much  less  number  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  somewhat  more  interesting  work  of  making 
brooms  and  brushes,  shoes,  sewing  in  the  tailor  shops,  etc.  (Some 
have  had  the  privilege  of  doing  thia  "  curative  "  work  for  over 
twenty  years.)  After  the  day's  labor,  perhaps  one  in  three  or  one 
in  five  will  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  moving-picture 
show  once  during  the  week,  or  to  some  other  entertainment  in  the 
amusement  hall.  And  for  a  few  there  are  other  things.  Some 
have  their  teeth  looked  after,  some  have  their  eyes  fitted  with 
glasses,  some  very  few  may  be  operated  upon  if  there  is  an  outside 
surgeon  who  has  the  time  and  interest  to  look  into  such  cases  as 
may  have  compelled  attention. 

On  admission,  of  course,  life  is  a  more  lively  affair.  There  is 
the  probability  of  Binet  Simon  examinations,  presentation  at  staff 
meetings,  a  chance  at  continuous  baths,  and  possibly  hydro- 
therapy or  even  electro-therapy — (the  records  are  meager,  so  a 
percentage  will  not  be  attempted. ) 

And  out  of  all  this  comes  a  mass  of  diagnoses  and  reams  of 
elaborated  case  records,  but  how  much  real  treatment  of  insanity  ? 
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Let  us  hear  the  story  in  the  superintendent's  words.  In  an  ar- 
ticle of  approximately  5,500  words  by  one  of  the  leading  hospital 
superintendents  on  "  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  New 
York  State,"  the  only  references  to  anything  that  can  be  construed 
as  pertaining  to  treatment  are  as  follows: 

"  *  *  *  And  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  financial 
burden  is  a  heavy  one  indeed,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that 
the  claims  of  suffering  humanity  take  precedence  over  all 
else,  and  the  State  should  share  their  need  promptly  and  with 
proper  generosity.  Skilled  medical  attendance,  comfortable 
housing ;  intelligent  nursing,  substantial  and  nourishing  food, 
and  suitable  clothing  are  their  due,  and  it  should  be  our  con- 
stant effort  to  make  legislators  understand  these  needs  and 
to  realize  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  its  helpless  wards. 
»  *  *  *  • 

"  The  manner  in  which  cases  are  studied  in  our  State  hos- 
pitals, the  way  in  which  case  records  are  kept,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  material  is  presented  at  the  regular  staff  meet- 
ings, are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  experi- 
ence in  general  hospitals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  leads  me 
to  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no  other  branch  of  medicine  is 
better  or  more  conscientious  work  being  done. 

"It  is  often  said  that  we  make  but  few  cures  in  insanity', 
*  *  *  An  examination  of  statistics  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  showB  that  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  all 
who  are  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  throughout  the 
State  are  either  permanently  cured  or  improved  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  again  take  up  their  positions  in  the 
world  and  enter  into  the  enjoyments  of  business  and  social 
Ufa  From  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  are  returned  to  their 
homes  in  a  condition  to  live  in  the  outside  world  without 
violating  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  and  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  spend  their  lives  under 
institutional  care,  are  taught  to  do  some  useful  work,  and,  in 
many  instances,  lead  contented  lives." 

And  here  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  conclusions  as  to  just 
what  factors  brought  about  this  25  per  cent,  of  so-called  recoveries 
and  improvements. 
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Recoveries  and  Improvements 

Just  a  word  about  cures  and  improvements.  What  do  they 
really  signify  ?  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  admitted  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  May,  1910.  Discharged  July,  1910,  as  improved 
with  the  psychosis  classified  as  Dementia  Pnecox  (Par.)  Ad- 
mitted AuguBt,  1911,  and  discharged  April,  1912,  as  cured  and 
with  the  psychosis  classified  as  Manic  Depressive  (Mixed).  Ad- 
mitted January,  1913,  discharged  in  February  as  Manic  Depres- 
sive (Manic)  improved.  Admitted  October  21,  1913,  discharged 
March,  1914,  as  much  improved  (same  psychosis  as  preceding) 
and  was  again  admitted  in  May,  1914. 

Such  a  case  makes  effective  padding  for  hospital  statistics,  un- 
til the  facts  are  known. 

Take  some  further  medical  testimony.  In  a  discussion  of  a 
paper  on  Alcoholic  Chronic  Delusional  Insanity  reported  in  Vol. 
IV  of  the  State  Hospital  Bulletin,  we  read : 

"  In  regard  to  recovery,  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr. that 

they  recover  so  often.  I  think  these  patients  are  exceptionally 
capable  of  hiding  their  delusions.  We  find  on  the  wards 
that  they  keep  them  for  months  and  years,  and  they  seem  to 
have  recovered,  and  even  when  they  go  out  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  hide  their  delusions  very  thoroughly.  I  always  feel 
doubtful  about  recovery  in  almost  every  case  I  have  had  to 
deal  with.  We  have  had  a  number  of  patients  who  have 
been  discharged  and  who  have  seemed  to  have  recovered.  One 
of  them  is  at  present  in  the  Tombs  of  New  York.  To  this  one 
we  gave  $25  when  he  left  and  the  same  night  he  reached 
Brooklyn  he  was  in  a  drunken  and  very  dangerous  condition, 
and  I  don't  think  we  could  say  that  man  had  recovered,  al- 
though we  had  so  discharged  him." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  interesting  from  several  view  points. 
As  a  study  in  philanthropy  and  economics,  it  could  be  put  to  great 
use. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  "  treatment ",  a  search  through  the 
annual  reports  of  the  various  hospitals  reveals  very  little. 

Typical  Eeport  of  Medical  Treatment 

The  institution  having  the  largest  per  capita  cost  for  medica.' 
attention  and  with  the  highest  proportion  of  physicians  to  the 
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number  of  patients  reports  its  medical  treatment  for  the  year,  as 
follows : 

"  Medical  Treatment  of  Patibhth 

"  The  general  care  and  treatment  of  patients  has  been  ac- 
tively pursued  during  the  year,  since  the  admissions  have  con- 
tinned  to  be  large,  and  many  of  the  patients  were  generally 
in  feeble  condition.  Quite  a  number  of  our  admissions  were 
of  the  delirious  exhaustion  type  and  required  the  maximum 
amount  of  nursing.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  cases  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital  on  a  stretcher.* 

"  Each  case,  as  soon  after  admission  as  possible,  was  given 
a  careful  mental  and  physical  examination,  and  the  treat- 
ment outlined  as  required. 

"  For  the  few  surgical  cases  of  importance,  we  have  had  to 

depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Hospital,  to 

which  patients  requiring  such  treatment  were  taken  for  op- 
eration, since  this  institution  has  no  operating  room. 

"  As  a  matter  of  routine,  all  women  patients  soon  after 
admission  were  examined  gyna ecologically  by  the  woman 
physician  and  treatment  was  prescribed  by  her  as  seemed 
indicated. 

"  The  dental  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr. 

who  has  visited  the  institution  twice  monthly.  Attention  bus 
been  particularly  given  to  prophylactic  treatment  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  because  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  mouth. 
Also,  the  usual  routine  fillings,  extractions  and  other  opera- 
tions have  constituted  quite  a  portion  of  his  work. 

"  The  opthalmological  work  has  been  regularly  attended 

to  by  Dr.  who  has  visited  the  hospital  once  a 

month.  Examinations  of  the  interior  of  the  eyes  have  been 
made  to  aid  us  in  coming  to  general  conclusions  concerning 
organic  cases.  In  other  respects  the  patients  have  been  given 
attention,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  fitting  of  glasses 
and  other  minor  requirements. 

*A  very  misleading  statement  which  might  be  interpreted  as  75%  of  help- 
less, acutely  ill  or  dying  patients.  The  location  of  this  hospital  would  render 
ambulance  transportation  the  most  likely,  hence  the  large  number  of  stretcher 
admissions.  Statistics  for  1912  and  1913  admissions  do  not  show  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  seniles  and  dementia  paralytica  in  this  hospital  than  in 
several  others.  Furthermore  the  number  of  patients  performing  useful  labor 
is  reported  by  this  same  hospital  as  56%  which  compares  favorably  enough 
with  the  other  hospitals  to  considerably  offset  with  other  factors  their 
defensive  explanation  of  high  mortality,  etc. 
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"  Hydrotherapy  in  the  form  of  continuous  baths,  has  con- 
stituted an  important  feature  in  the  treatment  of  our  cases  of 
acute  mental  excitement  arising  from  various  causes.  The 
results,  we  think  have  been  generally  very  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  cases  treated  by  this  form  of  therapy  during  the 
year  was,  men  24,  women  26,  total  50.  No  untoward  results 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  continuous  baths." 

Value  of  Occupation 

There  is  one  feature  of  treatment  however,  i.  e.  occupation,  con- 
cerning the  value  of  which  there  seems  to  be  unanimity  though 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  ap- 
plication. 

Quotation  is  made  from  the  report  of  a  hospital  which  has  taken 
considerable  interest  in  this  line  of  treatment 

"  Occupation  of  the  patients  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  advocated.  Nothing  that  we  now  have  recourse 
to  for  the  treatment  of  pur  patients  produces  such  beneficial 
results  as  thai  received  from  graded  occupations*  The  treat- 
ment of  patients  consists  to  a  large  extent  in  their  re-educa- 
tion, and  this  appears  to  be  more  readily  obtained  by  means 
of  employment  than  by  any  other  means  at  our  disposal.  I 
find  that  it  is  best  to  follow  in  all  these  cases  the  lines  oft 
least  resistance.  It  is  far  easier  to  re-educate  one  along  lines 
in  which  they  have  been  heretofore  familiar  than  in  those 
of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant.  Therefore,  patients 
with  a  definite  occupation  are  employed  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  own  line  of  business,  and  with  the  many  varied 
means  of  occupation,  as  an  institution  of  this  size  furnishes, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this. 

"  It  is  essential  that  they  start  at  the  most  mechanical  part 
of  the  work,  and  as  they  become  more  proficient  and  more  in- 
terested, to  put  them  in  advanced  grades.  All  the  work  of 
the  institution  that  is  done  by  patients  is  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  physician  in  charge;  to  him  belongs  the 
duty  of  assigning  them  to  and  overseeing  them  at  their  em- 
ployment, and  raising  the  grade  as  he  sees  that  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient.  Many  patients,  however,  have  desires 
for  other  lines  of  work  than  that  at  which  they  have  been 

"Nbre.      Italics  are  in  every   instance  the  writers. 
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formerly  employed;  where  this  becomes  evident,  the  physi- 
cian bo  assigns  the  patients  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  obvious  that  this  takes  considerable  time  and 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  The  results 
justify  the  extra  amount  of  time  it  requires,  not  only  by  the 
therapeutic  effect  on  the  patient,  but  by  the  fuller  grasp  of 
the  mental  status  of  the  patients  obtained  by  the  physician, 
thus  enabling  him  to  better  instruct  them  when  they  leave 
the  institution,  which  tends  to  place  them  in  the  outside 
world  in  more  favorable  circumstances  and  with  much  less 
tendency  for  a  relapse. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  therapeutic  measure  is  not 
overdone.  Patients  who  show  any  great  resistance  arc 
stopped  from  their  work,  and  those  who  show  a  dislike  to 
certain  employment ;  another  more  congenial  one  is  found  for 
them.  The  hours  of  employment  are  necessarily  short,  and 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  for  exercise  and  the  occupation  of 
the  mind  of  the  patient  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
number  of  patients  that  work  show  a  slight  increase  from 
year  to  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  acute  cases  are 
coming  in  in  increasing  numbers. 

"  During  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  new  buildings 
and  additions  have  been  put  up.  Grading  of  the  grounds 
and  the  general  cleaning  up  following  this  is  practically  all 
performed  by  the  patients,  and  this  work  has  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  year.  Walks  have  been  laid,  hedges  have 
been  placed,  and  new  lawns  have  been  successfully  laid  out 
With  the  increasing  buildings  there  has  been  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  lands  for  farming  purposes.  In  order  that  the 
acreage  for  this  shall  not  decrease,  a  large  number  of  patients 
have  been  stubbing  out  and  opening  new  land.  Several  acres 
have  been  added  to  our  cultivated  area  during  the  past  year 
in  this  manner.  A  large  number  are  employed  in  the  above 
manner,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  on  the  farm. 

"  Every  male  ward  furnishes  sufficient  patients  to  look 
after  the  lawns  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  certain 
Bquads  of  picked  patients  are  assigned  to  those  of  the  female 
groups.  Road  making  and  repairing  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
large  extent  and  employs  a  large  number  of  patients.  Coal 
and  ashes  are  carried  to  and  from  the  boiler  house  entirely 
by  patients,  under  the  direction  of  attendants.     Gardeners 
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and  florists  employ  quite  a  considerable  number,  and  with  all 
the  mechanics  a  number  may  be  found  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  helpers. 

"  The  sewing-room,  in  which  all  clothing  for  the  female 
patients  and  a  great  deal  of  the  bedding  is  made,  employs  a 
large  number  of  women  patients.  A  great  many  of  the 
clothes  are  cut  out  here  and  made  on  the  wards.  The  tailor 
shop  continues  to  keep  up  the  clothing  supply  for  the  male 
patients,  and  employs  a  reasonable  number  of  men.  Repair 
work  is  carried  on  entirely  on  the  wards  of  the  different 
services,  and  the  number  of  patients  employed  reaches  quite 
a  large  figure. 

"  The  addition  to  the  bakery  has  made  room  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  patients  working  in  this  line.  However, 
the  largest  number  of  workers  are  employed  on  the  wards 
themselves.  Here  certain  patients  are  assigned  to  bed- 
making,  others  to  general  cleaning  and  polishing,  and  still 
others  are  picking  over  hair  of  the  mattresBes  and  remaking 
same.  The  dining-rooms  and  kitchens  are  materially  assisted 
by  the  work  of  the  patients;  these  are  specially  picked  men 
and  women  who  look  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and 
the  serving  of  the  meals,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the 
vegetables." 

The  foregoing  is  an  excellent  generalization,  but  where  are  the 
figures  and  facts?  Any  feature  of  hospital  activity  with  the 
therapeutic  value,  such  as  is  uniformly  claimed  for  occupational 
work,  deserves  statistics. 

Let  us  know  a  little  more  about  it.  How  many  hours  a  day 
does  the  patient  actually  work  ?  What  was  the  mental  condition 
at  the  beginning  of  his  employment '(  How  long  a  period  elapsed 
before  improvement  was  shown  ?  What  is  the  mental  progress  to 
date?  How  long  has  the  patient  worked  in  his  present  occupa- 
tion? How  far  is  he  from  his  daily  work?  How  does  he  reach 
it  in  winter?  In  summer?  What  was  his  weight  and  physical 
condition  when  he  began  ?  What  is  it  to-day  ?  How  frequently  is 
his  work  diversified  ?  What  amusement  does  he  get  ?  Does  the 
patient  read  ?  What  does  he  enjoy  ?  What  are  his  chances  of 
discharge  and  self-support  in  the  outside  world?  What  is  his 
daily  industrial  production?  What  is  its  commercial  value) 
Would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  follow  this  occupation  if  beyond  hos- 
pital jurisdiction  ? 
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Be-eduMtian 

Let  us  take  a  few  other  rather  significant  hospital  reports  on  the 
subject  of  re-education. 

"  He-educational  Efforts 
"  Some  efforts  to  awaken  what  is  really  a  more  dormant 
intellect  than  dementia  have  been  made  in  a  rather  haphazard 
way  in  this  hospital  for  many  years.  It  is  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago  since  the  need  of  some  one  to  devote  her  whole  time 
to  this  work  was  realized  and  a  teacher  employed.  She  did 
excellent  work,  but  the  results  were  not  immediately  as  ap- 
parent as  some  had  hoped  for,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
her  services  were  dispensed  with.  Concentrated  efforts  in  this 
line  then  ceased,  though  from  time  to  time  the  physicians  of 
the  staff  made  attempts  in  this  direction  with  often  surpris- 
ingly good  results.  A  few  years  ago  more  active  and  intelli- 
gent efforts  were  made,  and  last  year  a  special  instructor  was 
employed.  She  devoted  most  of  her  time  to  the  re-education 
of  the  younger  and  more  recent  cases  of  dementia  praecox, 
though  considerable  time  was  spent  with  several  older  and 
apparently  hopeless  cases.  Disappointments  were  expected, 
of  course ;  indeed,  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  in  the 
classes  failed  to  show  any  permanent  improvement.  Some 
showed  wonderful  improvement,  however,  and  from  a  useless, 
vegetative  existence  became  active  and  useful,  and  now  not 
only  are  less  distressing  to  see  but  are  comfortable  and  help- 
ful members  of  our  big  family.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  we 
were  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  this  special 
teacher.  It  would  seem  that  economy  in  this  particular  spells 
extravagance.  Efforts  to  re-educate  have  not  ceased,  how- 
ever, the  staff,  the  matron,  the  supervisor,  the  nurses  and  at- 
tendants, and  even  some  of  the  patients  continuing  to  carry 
on  the  work  and  obtaining  good  results.  At  first  an  effort  is 
made  to  attract  the  patient's  attention,  and  then  to  induce 
her  to  perform  some  simple  act  such  as  marching  and  keeping 
step  with  others.  As  the  pupils  progress,  they  are  taught 
more  complicated  movements,  such  as  figure  marching, 
dancing,  and  how  to  play  with  a  health  ball,  the  movements 
all  being  done  to  music  They  are  later  taught  to  braid  rags 
and  sew  them  into  rugs,  to  work  on  raffia,  and  to  do  sewing, 
simple  hemstitching  and  embroidery.  In  time  an  effort  is 
made  to  find  some  useful  occupation  for  each  one.  The  CO- 
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operation  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, else  the  patient  readily  slips  back  into  her  worse  than 
idle  state." 

Although  this  institution  apparently  has  had  faith  in  the  value 
of  such  work  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  have  dilly 
dallied  with  it  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  recently  lost  their 
only  teacher  because  of  alleged  lack  of  funds.  Could  there  be  any 
other  feature  of  their  various  activities  which  are  carried  on  from 
year  to  year  with  consistency  and  uninterruptedness  from  which 
they  could  produce  a  similar  record,  "  from  a  useless  vegetative 
existence  (patients)  became  active  and  useful,  and  not  only  are 
less  distressing  to  see  but  are  comfortable  and  helpful  members  of 
our  big  family  ? " 

If,  for  instance,  some  magic  elixir  could  have  been  discovered 
which  would  have  made  so  marked  a  transformation  as  haa  been 
here  attested,  would  the  medical  men  interested  have  permitted 
any  arguments  of  economy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  extensive 
production  and  application? 

The  application  of  psychology  is  certainly  as  important  in 
these  cases  as  the  application  of  medicines,  yet  we  find  $36,500 
spent  in  one  year  for  medical  supplies,  and  how  much  for  re- 
educational  work?  It  has  not  even  been  recorded.  We  find  one 
doctor  to  approximately  every  150  patients,  yet  in  all  the  institu- 
tions combined,  with  33,000  patients,  it  is  doubtful  if  ten  teachers 
are  employed  today. 

Another  interesting  record  is  as  follows: 

"  Educational  Industries 

"  The  hospital  is  in  need  of  a  large  class-room  where 
various  industries  of  an  educational  character  may  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 
These  industries  should  include  both  practical  and  artistic 
employments,  and  there  should  be  combined  with  them 
systematic  instruction  in  physical  exercises.  Under  proper 
conditions  such  instruction  would  form  a  valuable  aid  to 
treatment,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  dormant  faculties  might  be  aroused  and  progress 
made  toward  recovery,  where  otherwise,  mental  powera 
would  sink  in  hopeless  decay.  To  provide  a  suitable  room  for 
this  branch  of  hospital  work  the  partitions  now  forming  a 
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number  of  small  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  stenographers' 
offices,  should  be  removed  and  the  space  converted  into  a 
large  room  with  ample  light  and  equipment  suited  to  our 
needs.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  obtained  an  appro- 
priation in  the  sum  of  $1,000." 

In  the  same  report  we  find  just  as  much  interest  displayed  in 
securing  $2,250  for  a  dining  room  for  the  medical  staff,  $1,200 
for  additional  accommodations  for  horses,  $15,000  for  a  cow 
barn,  $6,750  for  75  head  of  cattle,  $2,500  for  a  stable  for  young 
stock,  etc.,  ete. 

From  another  hospital  report  we  obtain  the  following: 

"  Occupation  foe  Therapeutic  and  Re-educative 
Pubposes 

"  Occupation  for  therapeutic  and  re-educative  purposes  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  a  number  of  classes  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  wards  and  buildings  of  the 
hospital.  The  work  is  not  restricted  to  any  special  type  of 
psychosis  and  both  deteriorated  and  recoverable  types  are 
employed  when  it  is  thought  that  there  is  any  chance  for 
benefiting  the  patient. 

In  the  female  department  this  work  is  in  charge  of  an 
instructress  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  it.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  thirteen  classes,  averaging  from  five  to  twenty 
patients  each,  the  total  number  of  patients  employed  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  patients  for  these  classes  are  selected  by  the  ward  phy- 
sicians. The  various  forms  of  arts  and  crafts  work  are 
undertaken  and  every  effort  is  made  to  select  work  suitable 
for  the  individual  case.  One  class  is  conducted  in  a  division 
of  the  reception  service  where  various  types  of  acute  and 
recoverable  cases  are  employed.  On  the  convalescent  ward, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  reception  division,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive  classes  is  located.  Other  classes  are 
maintained  in  the  ward  for  depressed  cases,  in  wards  for 
the  semi-disturbed,  acute  and  chronic  patients,  the  ward  for 
quiet,  deteriorated  cases,  and  in  the  ward  for  the  chronic 
feeble  class. 

In  the  male  department  there  is  one  occupation  class, 
located  in  a  ward  attached  to  the  reception  service.     Abont 
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thirty-five  men  have  been  employed  in  this  class  during'  the 
year,  and  the  work,  which  is  supervised  by  the  female 
charge  nurse,  has  covered  a  wide  range.  We  feel  that  there 
is  considerable  need  for  an  extension  of  this  type  of  occupa- 
tion among  the  male  patients,  and  hope  soon  to  have  better 
facilities  for  giving  a  larger  number  of  patients  systematic 
instruction. 

It  is  difficult  to  show  by  figures  the  therapeutic  results  of 
this  work  or  the  progress  made  by  individual  cases.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  remedial  and  palliative  value  of  this 
form  of  occupation  is  beyond  question.  One  sees  with  great 
frequency  improvement  in  patients'  mental  condition  co- 
incident with  the  development  of  interest  in  some  occupation. 
Furthermore,  one  cannot  fail  to  heed  the  statement  made  so 
often  by  convalescent  and  recovered  patients  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  materially  helped  or  started  on  the  way  to 
recovery  by  becoming  interested  in  the  work  which  they  wore 
encouraged,  even  urged,  to  do.  The  therapeutic  results  seem 
to  be  especially  positive  in  certain  types  of  depression.  Pa- 
tients in  retarded  states  or  showing  simply  a  feeling  of  in- 
sufficiency seem  often  to  be  benefited;  some  anxious  de- 
pressions with  mild  agitation  are  also  helped,  as  are  many 
of  the  cases  which  are  grouped  with  the  undifferentiated 
depressions.  Among  the  chronic  and  more  unfavorable  cases 
one  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  toward  preventing  the  pa- 
tient from  settling  into  a  permanent  Btate  of  apathy  and 
idleness.  Some  of  our  best  workers  are  cases  of  dementia 
praecox  and  deteriorated  alcoholics." 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  the  best  records  found,  yet  it  is  an 
institution  of  over  4,500  patients  and  the  maximum  number 
engaged  in  this  systematic  occupation  is  apparently  170  or  180, 
less  than  four  per  cent,  of  their  population.  In  another  institu- 
tion of  over  3,000  patients,  the  industrial  teacher  reports  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  on  her  class  roll. 

One  of  the  largest  institutions  recently  reports  as  follows: 

"An  innovation  this  year  has  been  the  formation  of  a 
class  in  occupational  therapy.     This  work  was  started  last 

January    under    the    control    of    Miss  a    graduate 

of  the  Chicago  School  of  Philanthropy.  Two  attendants 
were  detailed  to  assist  her  in  this  important  work  and 
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'  during  her  stay  of  three  months  in  the  hospital  very  satis- 
factory progress  was  made.  This  work  has  been  continued 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are,  on  an  average,  fifty 
patients  receiving  this  special  care  and  treatment.  The 
results  have  been  excellent,  and  this  useful  branch  of  thera- 
peutics should  receive  great  encouragement,  especially  as 
refers  to  the  untidy,  disturbed  and  deteriorated  class." 

Note  the  "  innovation  this  year  "  of  a  work,  the  great  value  of 
which  was  acknowledged  and  mildly  agitated  in  a  contemporary 
institution  twenty-five  years  previously. 

Here  are  recorded  on  an  average  of  50  out  of  more  than  4,000 
patients,  receiving  this  "  special  care  and  treatment "  for  which 
a  special  teacher  was  employed  for  "  three  months "  and  was 
assisted  in  this  "  important  work "  by  two  attendants. 

There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  comment  for  such  a  situation. 
However,  here  is  a  much  more  discouraging  report : 

"  Re-educational  School 
During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  received  per- 
mission to  employ  an  instructor  for  this  department,  and  on 
January  1  secured  a  young  woman  who  was  a  graduate  of 
the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  The  teacher 
had  had  no  previous  experience  with  insane  patients  and 
was  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  inaugurating  a  school  of 
this  nature.  Daily  classes  were  held  in  various  occupational 
lines,  and  an  endeavor  was  made  to  interest  the  patients  in 
games,  gymnastics,  marching  exercises,  etc.  In  May,  the 
instructor  resigned,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  teacher.  The  value  of 
this  important  therapeutic  agent  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
and  we  have  continued  our  efforts  in  interesting  the  deteri- 
orated class  of  patients  in  the  more  simple  occupations." 

This  hospital  goes  to  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics for  a  teacher  and  appoints  one  "  who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  with  insane  patients."  The  preceding  institu- 
tion quoted  secured  their  teacher  from  the  Chicago  School  of 
Philanthropy,  and  gave  her  two  attendants  as  assistants. 

If  it  is  possible  to  get  the  results  which  are  claimed,  and  in 
fact  proven,  by  this  so-called  "  occupational  therapy  "  surely  the 
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teachers  cannot  be  too  carefully  selected.  Gauged  by  actual  re- 
sults their  work  is  little  if  any  less  important  than  that  of  the 
physicians  themselves.  Women  should  be  selected  who  have  been 
students  of  normal  and  abnormal  psychology  and  who  have  had 
in  addition  special  training  in  invalid  occupations,  arts  and 
crafts,  etc  As  there  are  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  feeble- 
minded so  should  there  be  specially  trained  teachers  for  this  truly 
most  important,  work. 

Another  significant  report  illustrating  very  vividly  the  value  of 
this  work  is  as  fellows : 

"  Much  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  in  the  elementary 
class  in  arts  and  crafts,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 

Kindergarten  class.     Mrs.  continues  to  have  charge 

of  it.  Each  year  several  patients  heretofore  idle  and  dim- 
cult  to  care  for,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  end  their  lives 
in  an  institution  were  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
friends  willingly  received  them  at  home.  Others,  for  whom 
homes  could  not  be  found,  improved  so  much  in  habits  as  to 
be  able  to  be  regularly  occupied  in  some  other  department. 
We  have  adhered  to  the  rule  adopted  when  this  class  was 
formed  —  to  admit  no  one  to  it  whom  the  nurses  found  it 
possible  to  interest  or  employ.  The  class  is  made  up  of  the 
idle  and  destructive  of  the  catatonic  and  hebephrenic  types 
for  whom  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  nurses  and  attendants. 
The  cure  of  such  patients  is  so  remote  that  it  does  not  enter 
into  our  calculations,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
by  the  experiences  of  last  year  and  the  two  previous  years, 
that  many  of  this  class  can  be  so  much  benefited  as  to  be  no 
longer  difficult  and  expensive  patients  to  care  for.  They 
may  be  trained  to  give  up  habits  of  destructiveness,  of  un- 
tidiness and  idleness  and  be  taught  to  employ  themselves 
at  some  of  the  simpler  occupations  —  and  it  has  been  quite 
noticeable  that  the  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  improve 
as  the  patient  becomes  interested  in  work  or  play.  The  aver 
age  attendance  at  this  class  was  eighteen.  Three  of  the 
patients  returned  to  their  homes  during  the  year,  sufficiently 
improved  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  family,  and  three  others 
were  assigned  to  regular  work  in  another  department. 

S.  T.,  a  patient  referred  to  in  my  paper  on  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  class,  read  at  the  inter-hospital  conference 
in  October,  1911,  and  published  in  the  May,  1912,  number 
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of  the  State  Hospital  bulletin,  has  shown  so  much  improve- 
ment as  to  justify  some  notice.  I  stated,  when  I  presented 
this  patient  to  the  conference,  that  she  had  been  for  seventeen 
years  in  various  State  hospitals,  and  during  all  that  period 
had  been  idle,  destructive,  untidy,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
make  impulsive  assaults.  When  admitted  to  this  hospital 
her  condition  was  unchanged.  In  October,  1011,  she  had 
been  in  the  class  about  six  months  and  had  already  shown 
slight  improvement,  but  had  gone  no  further  in  her  work 
than  to  make  a  beaded  belt  and  a  knitted  slipper  in  which 
a  number  of  errors  in  the  stitches  could  be  seen.  She  had, 
however,  followed  the  pattern  fairly  well,  had  improved  to 
some  extent  in  her  habits  of  scolding  and  assaulting,  and  had 
learned  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English.  During  the  past 
year  she  has  done  fancy  work  of  such  good  quality  that  it 
has  found  ready  sale,  including  the  following:  Four  cro- 
cheted caps,  five  crocheted  baby  carriage  robes,  three  couch 
covers  and  three  large  shawls.  She  haa  learned  more  English 
words  and  has  assisted  in  housework." 

It  would  seem  as  though  no  further  argument  was  necessary  in 
behalf  of  this  work.  Here  is  "  conclusive  proof  "  that  many  of 
the  idle  and  destructive  can  be  "  so  much  benefited  as  to  be  no 
longer  difficult  and  expensive  patients  to  care  for." 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  does  it  not  seem  logical  to  employ 
more  teachers  and  ultimately  fewer  attendants? 

Would  it  not  seem  the  greatest  possible  investment  for  the 
State?  Though  further  testimony  is  scarcely  necessary,  the  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  overwhelming  proof,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedier  verdict  with  action. 

"  Many  patients  whom  formerly  we  were  unable  to  induce 
to  do  anything  have  been  added  to  these  classes  and  have 
improved  much  in  consequence  in  their  appearance,  energy 
and  disposition  to  do  something.  Many  cases,  after  a  period 
of  instruction  and  training,  have  left  the  classes  and  have 
been  delegated  to  certain  departments  as  the  dining  rooms, 
laundry,  etc.  Without  this  instruction  and  almost  enforced 
activity,  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  place  these 
patients  in  the  industrial  departments  of  the  hospital.  The 
classes  are  being  constantly  added  to  as  others  are  discharged 
and  set  to  work  in  the  various  departments." 
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If  there  could  be  any  greater  economy  possible  for  the  State 
than  to  render  its  helpless  charges,  self-helpful,  it  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  is  it  not  incon- 
ceivable that  a  hospital  should  be  compelled  to  report  as  follows : 

"  Occupation  and  Re-ebucation  of  Patients 
"  The  long  established  procedure  in  this  hospital  aa  regards 
the  employment  of  patients  in  suitable  occupations  as  a  means 
of  mental  diversion  and  re-education,  has  been  continued 
with  excellent  results,  but  the  lack  of  both  a  suitable  room 
for  classwork  and  a  capable  teacher  to  conduct  it,  have  been 
felt  as  a  great  handicap  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  may  be 
available  to  cover  both  of  these  items  during  the  coming  year. 
As  stated  in  my  report  last  year,  the  educational  industries 
for  our  patients  should  include  such  work  as  ornamental 
basket-making,  embroidery,  artistic  rug-weaving,  drawing 
and  painting,  and  many  other  allied  occupations.  In  con- 
nection with  this  class  of  work,  gymnastic  exercises  of  a 
systematic  character  should  be  organized  and  sustained  effort 
made  to  not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  mental  decay,  but 
to  awaken  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  constitutionally  in- 
ferior and  dementia  praecox  patients,  as  well  as  the  manic- 
depressive  cases  suffering  from  temporary  depression.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  appeal  made  in  the  manager's 
report  for  an  educational  industry  room  and  equipment  may 
receive  the  favorable  consideration  which  we  believe  it 
merits." 

Who  ii  Responsible  for  the  Neglect  t 

The  medical  inspector  reports*  to  -the  State  Lunacy  Commis- 
sion, as  follows: 

"  Re-educational  Methods 
"  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  medical  staff  see  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  work.  One  is  apt  to  hear 
upon  all  sides  the  familiar  complaint  "  I  have  not  the  time 
to  devote  to  this  matter  on  account  of  my  ever  increasing 
duties."  This  was  the  same  complaint  that  was  offered  when 
the  newer  methods  in  clinical  psychiatry  were  introduced 
into  the  hospitals,  and  yet  that  work  is  being  undertaken 
quite  successfully.     Re-education  is  so  important  that  all 

■From  the  Annual  Report  at  the  Medical  Inspector,  1913. 
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should  encourage  its  progress.  Its  success  depends  entirely 
upon  the  attention  given  it,  and  the  personal  interest  shown 
by  the  officers  of  the  hospital,  as  an  example  to  the  instructors 
and  nurses  engaged  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  school.  This 
work  if  carried  out  systematically  will  eventually  rid  our 
wards  of  the  undesirable  untidy  class,  brighten  the  environ- 
ment and  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  more  chronic  cases, 
and  hasten  the  recovery  and  discharge  of  the  recoverable 


There  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  two  preceding 
reports.  Here  we  find  the  medical  inspector  exhorting  the  lag- 
gard hospitals  to  wake  up  and  promote  occupation  and  industry 
in  their  midst,  on  the  other  hand  we  find  hospitals  without  teach- 
ers and  accommodations  asking  for  the  same,  others  dismissing 
teachers  because  of  alleged  lack  of  funds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  explanation  or  excuse 
could  be  advanced  from  any  source,  for  the  following: 

"  Occupation 
"Although  the  Legislature  of  1912  appropriated  $7,000 
for  an  industrial  building  at  this  institution,  and  the  man- 
agers and  superintendent  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
building  be  erected,  I  regret  that  no  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction,  and  the  funds  will  not  be  available  for 
the  purpose  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  months.  The 
need  for  the  building  is  urgent.  The  tailor  shop  is  in  the 
kitchen  building,  over  the  bakery,  and  is  uncomfortably  hot ; 
the  chair  caning  is  done  in  the  basement,  which  is  dark  and 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  also  increases  the  fire  risk;  we 
have  no  shoe,  brush  or  broom  shop;  no  upholstery  or  mat- 
tress shop.  With  these  disadvantages,  however,  we  have 
tried  to  provide  regular  occupations  for  all  able-bodied 
patients,  and  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  furnish  out- 
door labor  for  all  who  were  able  and  could  be  trusted.  Dur- 
ing the  year  40  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  49  per  cent,  of 
the  men,  or  a  total  of  43  per  cent,  of  all  our  patients  have 
been  employed  in  some  useful  way." 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  consideration 
of  occupation  and  re-education  as  factors  in  recovery  are  of 
greater  importance  than  any  other  one  thing  yet  demonstrated ; 
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that  as  an  economic  proposition  to  the  State,  there  is  none  greater; 
that  if  reliable  records  were  available,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  demonstrate  the  actual  savings  involved  through  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  not  merely  attendants  who  have  been  taught  a 
little  raffia  work  and  rug  weaving,  but  specially  trained,  teachers 
who  have  been  students  of  psychology  and  who  can  realize  they 
are  dealing  with  warped  and  diseased  minds  and  undeveloped 
characters  as  well  as  with  untrained  lingers. 

Dr.  Adolph  Meyer  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Prophylaxis  of 
Mental  Disorders,"  says  "  the  brain  is  above  all  things  the  social 
organ  of  man  and  dependent  upon  mental  environment  for  its 
functional  life.  We  should  fail  altogether  to  develop  even  the 
capacity  of  speech  and  thought  in  words  and  of  many  of  our 
ordinary  achievements  had  we  not  a  chance  to  acquire  them  by 
imitation.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  in  mental  disorders 
and  in  the  period  of  convalescence  and  of  danger  of  relapse,  we> 
should  recognize  the  mental  diet,  and  the  environment,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  organism." 

If  the  foregoing  could  only  be  put  in  placard  form  and  placed 
conspicuously  in  die  offices  of  those  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  our  insane,  somewhat  as  those  in  authority  have  placarded  the 
wards  and  dining  rooms  with  "  kindness  first,"  perhaps  we  would 
get  some  stimulated  thought  on  this  neglected  subject,  and 
thought  in  this  instance  would  be  the  finest  form  of  "  kindness." 

It  is  believed  that  every  medical  man  in  the  State  institutions 
today  who  is  capable  of  critical  analysis  and  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  facts  will  agree  that  the  majority  of  patients  are  living 
and  working  under  conditions  not  only  favorable  to  but  actually 
conducive  to  mental  deterioration  —  even  in  the  sane.  The 
monotony  of  work,  the  monotony  of  dietary,  the  lack  of  amuse- 
ment, the  overcrowded  dormitories,  the  absolute  stultifying  of 
any  individuality,  the  total  absence  of  anything  savoring  of  "  per- 
sonal possession,"  wholesale  treatment  in  the  simplest  acts  of 
life,  such  as  bathing,  exercise,  etc,  what  would  become  even  of 
a  normal  mentality  under  such  conditions? 

When  Does  Occupation  Cease  to  be  "  Therapeutic  "  in  its  Besnltst 

We  have  said  mneh  about  the  curative  effects  of  work.  Will 
it  not  be  conceded  that  though  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  waken  a 
dull  inert  patient  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  go  forth  and  shovel 
coal,  that  there  may  be  a  turning  point  in  the  curative  process 
before  he  reaches  his  tenth,  or  more  years  of  coal  shoveling? 
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Though  it  may  make  good  reading  matter  to  bring  a  patient  to  a 
point  where  she  is  willing  to  work  in  the  laundry,  is  it  good 
"  therapeutics  "  to  leave  her  there  until  she  goes  on  a  -strike  (at 
the  end  of  eight  years)  and  refuses  to  work  there  longer,  declar- 
ing she  had  worked  there  long  enough  (as  indeed  she  had)  )* 
Which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest  consideration  in  this 
instance,  the  welfare  of  the  patient  who  was  "  permitted "  to 
work  in  this  "  therapeutic  occupation  "  so  to  speak  until,  with 
perhaps  the  last  flicker  of  sense  she  had,  she  went  on  strike,  or 
was  the  intention  to  get  the  laundry  work  done  without  paid 
help!     . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  official  figures  to  be  had  on 
the  length  of  employment  of  all  working  patients.  Such  records 
should  be  kept,  for  many  reasons  that  may  now  seem  obvious. 

Monotony  of  Diet 

Added  to  monotony  of  work,  is  monotony  of  diet  A  sufficient 
illustration  may  be  taken  from  one  hospital  where  clam  chowder 
has  been  served  every  Sunday  for  dinner  (and  the  main  article 
for  dinner  at  that)  for  ae  many  years  back  as  any  one  in  the 
institution  can  remember.  And  the  head  of  this  institution  has 
written  articles  and  strongly  advocated  variety  in  the  diet  of  the 
insane.  To  repeat  the  same  menus  week  after  week  as  is  done  in 
most  of  the  institutions  is  an  inexcusable  thing.  A  dietary  can 
be  planned  for  repetition  every  two  weekB  instead  of  every  week 
with  very  little  trouble  to  the  steward  and  infinite  relief  to  all 
those  who  eat  none  but  institutional  meals  year  after  year. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  therapeutic  value  of  work.     Let 
.8  have  some  reports  on  the  therapeutic  value  of  amusements. 

"Amusements 
"  In  cases  of  mental  alienation  it  is  obvious  that  the  re- 
turn to  normal  lines  of  thinking  and  acting  is  the  aim  of  all 
treatment,  the  production  in  the  patient  of  a  mental  state  in 
which  he  or  she  can  react  in  a  normal  manner  to  the  world 
at  large  —  and  with  this  point  in  view,  attempts  are  made 
to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  conditions  of  life  at  least 
comparable  to  those  of  the  home  life  of  the  average  patient 

*  All  mm  quoit  d  in  thi*  report  ere  band  upon  actual  facta. 
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It  necessarily  follows  that  amusements  of  all  forms  and 
variety  become  essentially  one  of  the  methods  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  patients,  and  the  endeavor  to  create  and  fur- 
nish this  is  part  of  the  duties  of  those  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  them. 

"  Many  varying  classes  of  alienation  are  to  be  found  in  an 
institution  of  this  size,  some  in  which  they  are  completely 
cut  off  from  all  normal  lines  of  thought  and  reaction ;  others 
in  which  it  is  but  slight,  and  others  in  which  this  is  merely 
temporary.  Many  of  the  cases,  especially  of  the  latter, 
have  become  readily  able  to  create  amusements  for  them- 
selves along  lines  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  By  the 
encouragement  of  these  and  an  interest  in  what  they  are 
doing,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  amount  of  good  obtained. 
It  is  also  required  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  individual  de- 
sires and  adaptability  of  the  patients  to  certain  forms  of 
amusement  must  be  considered,  studied  out,  and  that  pro- 
vided for  them  which  is  most  suited  to  their  needs.  It  has 
been  found  of  almost  common  occurrence  for  a  patient  under 
rational  mode  of  treatment  to  pass  from  a  state  of  almost  in- 
difference to  one  of  interest  and  later  expectancy*;  and  finally 
to  reach  the  stage  where  they  can  furnish  their  own  amuse- 
ment, and  frequently  that  of  the  other  unfortunates." 

Granted  then,  that  amusements  are  a  very  beneficial  factor  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  why  not  know  more  about  it  ?  How 
many  and  what  entertainments  have  been  held?  What  was  the 
average  attendance?  How  many  entertainments  did  each  per- 
son average  during  the  year?  How  many  patients  were  unable 
to  attend  any  entertainment  during  the  year?  Why?  How 
much  is  spent  on  amusements  annually  ?  What  systematic  and 
regular  amusements  are  carried  on  during  the  year  \  Who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  %  What  kind  of  entertainment  seems 
to  be  the  most  enjoyed  by  the  patients?  How  many  entertain- 
ments have  been  initiated  by  the  patients?  How  many  by  the 
doctors?  These  and  similar  pertinent  facts  would  make  inter- 
esting study  to  those  genuinely  interested  in  the  value  of  such 
work. 

The  wordy  reports  on  band  concerts,  dances,  moving  picture 
showB,  plays,  etc.,  sound  "  big  "  until  one  realizes  the  thousands 
of  inmates  in  each  institution.  Generally  the  capacity  of  the 
amusement  hall  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
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patients,  and  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  largo  number  of  at 
tendants  and  employees  to  further  crowd  the  already  limited 
capacity. 

Moving  Pictures 

What  would  one  moving  picture  show  a  week  amount  to  in  an 
institution  of  3,000  inmates  and  given  in  an  amusement  hall 
with  a  capacity  of  only  800  ? 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
patients  see  a  moving  picture  five  or  more  times  a  year? 

It  would  not  be  an  extravagance  for  these  institutions  to  have 
their  moving  pictures  in  operation  at  least  once  daily.  By  rotat- 
ing the  attendance  of  patients,  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  would 
get  to  the  entertainment  twice  a  week.  Furthermore,  it  would 
seem  possible  that  the  educational  work  that  could  be  done  by 
such  means  would  be  quite  proportionate  to  its  similarly  increas- 
ing value  in  public  school  work. 

Of  course  the  institutions  would  have  to  jointly  control  suitable 
sets  of  films  to  be  rotated  regularly.  It  might  be  feasible  to  even 
have  an  exchange  system  with  institutions  in  adjoining  states. 

Untie 

From  one  of  the  hospitals  we  have  an  interesting  report  which 
might  well  be  suggestive  to  the  other  institutions: 

"  Another  innovation  which  we  added  more  than  a  year  ago 
has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  a  large 
number  of  patients.     I  refer  to  the  singing  classes.     Miss 

devotes  her  entire  time  to  this  work  and  visits  the 

various  wards  where  she  has  classes  of  from  five  or  six  to 
twenty.  The  number  of  patients  attending  these  classed  ha* 
averaged  about  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  be- 
ing the  largest  attendance  on  any  one  day.  Her  attention  ia 
devoted  particularly  to  the  idle  and  demented  patients,  whom 
she  endeavors  to  interest  in  simple  and  popular  songs.  Those 
who  will  not  take  part  in  the  singing  are  given  a  seat  near  the 
piano  and,  if  they  will  hold  it,  are  given  copies  of  the  music 
It  has  been  noticed  occasionally  that  some  patients  who  would 
not  look  up  or  show  any  interest  are  afterward  heard  to  sing 
the  songs  when  they  thought  themselves  unnoticed.  Others 
who  at  first  showed  no  interest  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
made  to  remain  in  the  circle,  later  became  interested  and  took 
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an  active  part.  In  several  of  the  wards  where  there  are 
pianos,  the  patients  will  continue  the  music  after  the  teacher 
has  passed  on,  one  of  their  number  playing  the  instrumental 
parts.  They  also  gather  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays  for 
this  purpose. 

The  peculiar  influence  which  music  exercises  upon  the  mind 
and  particularly  the  emotions  —  both  in  the  sane  and  insane 
—  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  know  more  about  it  and  how  it  may  be  best 
employed  in  our  wort." 

Indifference  of  the  Medical  Staff 

That  the  medical  staff  have  not  a  sufficiently  keen  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  dreary  routine  and  petty  discomforts  of  tho 
ordinary  ward  life,  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  making  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  this  subject. 

Discomforts  of  Ward  life 

Again  let  the  story  he  told  by  a  superintendent  from  the  middle 
West,  who  made  the  unusual  experiment  of  living  in  the  wards  for 
three  days. 

"  Experimental  Commitment 
"  In  order  to  study  more  minutely  and  at  closer  range  the 
actual  daily  life  of  the  patients  and  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round their  care,  the  superintendent  decided  to  become  an 
experimental  patient  for  a  period  of  three  days  and  nights. 
He  entered  the  Receiving  Cottage  for  Men,  was  duly  exam- 
ined, remained  two  hours  in  a  continuous  bath  and  passed  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  with  the  acute  cases  of  that  ward. 

"  Later  he  was  transferred  to  every  male  cottage  in  turn, 
taking  his  meals  with  the  patients  in  the  congregate  dining- 
room  or  in  the  cottage  for  violent  and  disturbed  men.  One 
night  was  spent  in  the  men's  tent  colony  in  the  open  and  the 
final  night  in  the  sick  ward  of  the  men's  hospital  with  twenty- 
six  bedfast  invalids  in  the  rooms  about  him.  As  a  result  of 
this  little  experiment  many  minor  improvements  were  insti- 
tuted at  once. 

"  For  instance,  it  was  noted  that  the  electric  lights  are 
flashed  altogether  too  freely  in  the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  pa- 
tients, that  there  is  altogether  too  much  carelessness  in  slam- 
ming the  doors  while  passing  in  and  out  at  night,  that  con- 
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versation  ia  not  always  carried  on  in  the  subdued  tone  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  nervous  and  restless  invalid,  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient privacy  in  the  toilet  arrangement,  that  the  food  trays  of 
the  bedfast  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  requisite  number 
of  dishes  or  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  the  contents. 

"  That  there  is  not  sufficient  diversion,  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  music  and  that  wherever  a  ward  has  a  piano  three  or  four 
accomplished  players  are  usually  found  among  the  patients, 
that  sufficient  taste  is  not  shown  in  dressing  the  patients,  even 
with  the  limited  clothing  allowance  available,  that  an  occa- 
sional patient  is  permitted  to  wear  a  straw  hat  even  in  mid- 
winter, that  shoestrings  too  often  take  the  place  of  suspenders, 
that  shoes  are  frequently  interchanged  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  wearers,  that  ventilation  does  not  always  take  into  consid- 
eration the  comfort  of  the  thinly  clad  indoor  patient  and 
finally  that  a  whole _  day  spent  on  a  ward  with  nothing  to  do 
and  no  diversion  is  an  exceedingly  long  time  and  three  days 
is  longer.    And  most  of  these  people  are  here  for  life. 

"  It  cost  practically  nothing  to  correct  the  foregoing  petty 
abufcs  and  oversights  and  it  is  likely  that  a  discerning  and 
sympathetic  eye  could  find  twice  as  much  to  correct  on  each 
daily  visit.  The  gravest  danger  to  this  service  is  precedent  — 
the  tendency  to  leave  a  thing  so  because  it  has  always  been  so. 
It  was  this  disposition  that  kept  the  insane  in  shackles  and 
dungeons  a  thousand  years  longer  than  human  intelligence 
warranted. 

"  The  fault  lay  with  the  keeper  and  not  with  the  outside 
public  and  it  is  regrettable  that  most  institutional  reforms 
were  forced  upon  the  authorities  from  without  rather  than 
having  their  origin  within  the  institution.  If  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  care  of  the  insane  were  apparently  severe  and 
distressing,  if  the  burden  of  their  care  rested  too  much  upon 
the  patient  and  not  enough  upon  the  keeper  it  was  because 
the  latter  would  have  it  so  and  because  the  public  was,  for  a 
long  time,  blinded  as  to  the  privileges  that  the  insane  were 
able  to  enjoy.      That   this  unconcern  has  passed  away   in 

is  evident  by  the  sharper  official  inspection,  the 

stricter  accountability,  the  frequent  conferences  of  all  insti- 
tutional and  departmental  heads  and  by  the  uniformity  of 
administration  that  will  inevitably  result  from  the  central- 
ized power  vested  in  the  Board  of  Administration/' 
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"  Humanneu  "  a  Hece»ary  Element  in  Treatment 

That  a  more  human  element  must  be  injected  into  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  is  necessary.  It  has  been  an  advance  indeed  that 
their  actual  care  has  become  what  may  be  termed  humane,  but  now 
a  decisive  step  should  be  taken  to  make  both  care  and  treatment 
human.  They  must  be  treated  as  individuals,  not  as  a  mass  of 
irresponsibles. 

Property  Eight*  of  Patients 

Recently  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  was  visited  in  another 
state.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  very  admirable 
treatment  was  the  installation  of  locker  rooms  in  each  ward. 
Every  patient  bad  the  privilege  of  an  individual  locker  (about 
12"  z  12"  z  12")  to  which  he  or  she  had  the  key  and  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  keep  whatever  appealed  most  to  their  feeble  fan- 
cies. Each  one  of  course  had  his  brush,  comb,  tooth  brush,  soap 
and  towel  there,  in  addition  to  his  crazy  but  none  the  less  precious 
personal  belongings.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  prevail  in  the  New  York  State  institutions.  The.  prop- 
erty instinct  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  one  of  the  most  human  and 
possibly  one  of  the  last  to  be  relinquished  in  the  waning  of  our 
mental  faculties.  To  shut  off  abruptly  all  opportunity  for  its 
exercise  as  is  done  when  a  patient  is  put  into  the  large  dormitories 
without  one  square  foot  of  space  that  may  be  called  his  own,  is 
to  commit  a  serious  sin  against  that  person's  individuality. 

In  one  of  the  New  York  hospitals  an  excellent  departure  was 
noted  in  the  way  of  allowing  certain  patients  to  cultivate  individual 
gardens.  But  the  wonderful  psychical  possibilities  of  this  project 
were  spoiled  by  a  curious  short  sightedness.  The  patients  were  not 
allowed  to  use  the  products  of  their  gardens  as  they  pleased. 
Everything  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the  store  house.  Not  abso- 
lutely against  their  wills,  but  the  medical  officer  admitted  that  it 
was  pretty  hard  work  at  times  to  get  the  patients  to  relinquish 
their  products. 

Why  in  the  name  of  humanity,  even  if  an  insane  humanity, 
should  they  relinquish  them  3  Why  not  if  only  for  the  psycholog- 
ical experiment  involved,  why  not  let  the  patient  do  as  he  pleased 
with  what  he  had  consciously  produced.  Let  him  give  it  to  his 
fellow  workers  or  let  him  voluntarily  turn  it  in,  let  him  sell  it  if 
he  can,  let  him  do  anything  with  it  that  will  give  him  pleasure 
and  stimulate  him  to  thought  and  action.  Else  what  is  the  pur- 
pose and  wherein  the  value  of  his  having  "  his  own  "  garden  ? 
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In  an  institution  again  outside  of  New  York  we  find  a  superin- 
tendent with  sufficient  vision  to  allow  the  proceeds  from  occupa- 
tional work  to  revert  to  the  patient.  A  portion  of  his  report  is  as 
follows : 

"  During  the  past  summer  we  sent  one  of  our  graduate 
nurses  to  take  a  course  in  the  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  in- 
dustries as  would  be  likely  to  prove  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
the  class  of  patients  described,  and  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  engage  in  ordinary  handicraft.  Upon  her  return,  classes 
were  organized  in  basketry,  cane,  raffia,  brass  work,  etc.,  upon 
the  ten  wards  of  the  Main  Hospital,  numbering  at  the  outset 
about  seventy  female  patients.  The  number  thus  employed 
is  increasing  daily,  and  the  interest  manifested  is  almost  phe- 
nomenal. The  articles  manufactured  are  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  after  deducting  from  the  receipts  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial, the  patients  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  balance.  It 
is  believed  that  this  plan  will  afford  a  further  incentive  to  in- 
dustry. The  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  patients  them- 
selves for  such  employment  is  the  prime  object,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  treatment  to  counteract  the  mental 
deterioration  which  results  from  long  continued  idleness." 

Another  suggestive  idea  comes  from  the  middle  West,  and  it 
seems  indeed  a  curious  thing  that  the  care  of  pets  and  animals 
has  not  been  made  use  of  more  generally  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing certain  classes  of  the  insane  out  of  their  complete  self  absorp- 
tion. 

"  Pooltey  Industry 
"  We  have  always  had  about  a  thousand  chickens  on  the 
farm,  but  this  year  we  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  in- 
mates of  each  cottage  raise  a  pen  of  chickens.  In  consequence, 
as  fast  as  chickens  were  batched  they  were  brought  in  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  cottages.  Every  ward  and  cottage  was 
given  a  flock  and  the  instructions  were  that  only  patients 
should  engage  in  their  care.  It  was  most  encouraging  to 
note  the  interest  they  displayed.  Very  often  the  most  violent 
and  disturbed  patients  showed  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  the 
little  chickens.  The  industry  grew  so  rapidly  that  store- 
boxes  of  every  kind,  provided  with  netting  to  keep  out  the 
rats,  were  pressed   into  service  and  by  midsummer  2,500 
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chickens  in  every  stage  of  development  were  scurrying  over 
the  lawns. 

"  When  they  matured  the  patients  had  become  so  attached 
to  them  that  we  had  difficulty  in  having  them  give  them  up 
for  slaughter,  and  it  was  only  by  occasionally  dividing  with 
them  that  the  surplus  was  killed  off  for  table  use.  Men  and 
women  showed  equal  interest  in  the  work  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  many  a  patient  hitherto  unnoticed,  had  developed 
into  an  interesting  character  and  is  even  now  making  daily 
trips  to  the  store  with  a  supply  of  fresh  eggs, 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  ascribe  any  curative 
influence  to  poultry  raising,  but  in  the  matter  of  reawakening 
and  maintaining  an  interest  in  animate  surroundings,  I  know 
of  no  equal.  One  patient,  absolutely  disoriented  and  supposed 
to  be  a  chronic  paranoid  dementia  praecox,  made  a  complete 
recovery,  and  when  her  husband  came  to  take  her  home  she 
called  at  my  office  to  express  her  gratitude.  I  asked  her  what 
particular  incident  first  recalled  her  reason  or  with  what  she 
associated  her  return  to  consciousness.  She  said  that  it  was 
the  chirp  of  the  chicks  when  she  went  out  with  the  patient 
who  fed  them.  She  said  that  when  a  storm  was  brewing  she 
went  out  to  help  catch  them  and  for  the  first  time  realized 
that  they  were  helpless  and  must  not  be  crushed  or  hurt.  This 
woman,  who  smashed  furniture  and  tore  clothes,  became  a 
ministering  angel  to  a  brood  of  helpless  chicks." 
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PREVENTION  AND  AFTER  CASE 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  subjects  of  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  within  our  hospitals  are  the  subjects  of  prevention  and 
after  care.  Though  none  the  less  important,  they  do  not  come 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  in 
an  address  given  in  Baltimore,  has  most  ably  suggested  the  logical 
functions  of  the  hospital  and  State  in  this  connection  when  he 
says: 

"A  thinking  person  must  marvel  at  the  thought  that  mental 
disorders  are  allowed  to  progress  without  skilled  help  on  an 
average,  with  a  period  of  partial  incapacity,  lasting  from  three 
to  six  and  more  months  before  admission,  and  with  all  this 
our  state  and  private  receptacles  have  no  organized  connec- 
tion. Chronic  diseases  are  not  properly  handled  by  mere 
patching  up.  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  even 
if  we  come  too  late  for  prevention  in  a  special  case,  to 
straighten  out  the  environment  and  t'o  prepare  the  patient  to 
be  able  to  meet  reasonably  those  difficulties  which  cannot  be 
removed.  That  must  in  part  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  but  it 
can  only  fulfill  it  in  co-operation  with  the  friends  and  with 
the  communities  which  must  be  taught  to  be  or  to  become  a 
healthy  environment  fit  for  any  one  to  live  in,  even  for  those 
with  not  especially  favorable  endowment.  To  simply  deplore 
from  year  to  year  the  increase  of  insanity,  and  to  get  into 
periodic  panics  over  the  necessity  of  building  more  hospitals, 
is  not  doing  the  work  at  the  right  spot  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. But  to  reach  this  modern  goal  we  have  to  make  proper 
provision  and  see  that  the  work  is  actually  done.  We  are 
inevitably  pushed  to  the  conclusion  that  each  hospital  must 
be  the  center  of  organized  work  in  its  district,  with  the  help 
of  the  profession  and  all  those  who  will  take  an  efficient 
interest  in  public  and  individual  health." 
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INADEQUACY  OF  REPORTS,  RECORDS  AND  STATISTICS 

Since  1836  the  State  of  New  York,  according  to  the  25th  An: 
nual  Report  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  page  483,  ex- 
pended $87,105,974.28  for  the  maintenance  of  its  State  hospitals 
and  $30,573,562.31  for  additions  and  improvements,  or  the  enor- 
mous total  of  $117,679,536.59  expended  for  the  "  care  and  treat- 
ment "  of  the  insane.  Out  of  such  an  expenditure  would  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  a  standardized  and  fairly  modern  type  of 
hospital  building,  a  fairly  uniform  system  of  institutional  plan- 
ning, a  modern  system  of  cost  accounting,  an  efficient  develop- 
ment of  resources,  and  most  important  of  all  a  system  of  treat- 
ment to  which  can  at  least  be  traced  certain  definite  results,  a 
certain  percentage  of  recoveries  and  improvements  ? 

Lack  of  Remits  Shown  by  Reports 

Search  the  records  and  you  can  find  not  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween treatments  and  recoveries.  Plenty  of  research  work,  a 
deep  delving  into  causes,  but  where  have  the  results  been  applied 
in  the  way  of  treatment  i 

Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  after  this  expenditure  of! 
$118,000,000  and  its  years  of  accompanying  research  work,  with 
the  alleged  greatly  improved  methods  of  general  care  and  treat- 
ment, would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  somewhat  reduced 
mortality,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  recoveries  \ 
What  is  the  record? 

The  graphic  charts  (see  Charts  5  and  5a)  made  from  figures 
given  in  the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Hospital  and  shown 
in  table  1,  page  456,  indicate  an  increased  mortality  as  well  as  a 
slightly  lessened  percentage  of  recoveries. 

And  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  we  hear  a  leading  psychiatrist 
recently  addressing  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  with  these  words: 

"  The  manner  in  which  cases  are  studied  in  our  State, 
Hospitals,  the  way  in  which  case  records  are  kept,  and  the 
manner  in  which  material  is  presented  at  the  regular  staff 
meetings,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  ex- 
perience in  general  hospitals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  leads 
me  to  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no  other  branch  of  medi- 
cine is  better  or  more  conscientious  work  being  done." 
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The  last  report  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission  is  a  volume  of 
559  pages  interspersed  with  tables  and  analyses  of  tables  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  and  with  an  addition  of  thirty-two  detailed  statis- 
tical tables.  In  all  this  wealth  of  material  there  is  not  one  table 
which  deals  with  "  treatment "  or  "  results  of  treatment "  and 
the  only  report  found  (page  441)  in  which,  there  was  mentioned 
a  definite  relation  between  any  form  of  hospital  activities  and 
consequent  improvement,  was  rendered  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
to  the  State  Hospital  Commission  as  follows: 

"  Rz-kdccation  of  the  Insane 
"  Others  improve  so  much  that  their  friends  and  relatives 
are  willing  to  have  them  return  to  their  homes.  The  records 
of  the  past  three  years  of  one  such  re-education  class  show 
that  18  patients  have  improved  sufficiently  to  return  to  their 
homes.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  this  means  a  saving 
to  the  State  of  $200  per  patient  for  every  year  that  they  have 
remained  at  home." 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  were  high  time  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  medical  steward- 
ship "  so  to  speak,  of  which  as  detailed  an  accounting  must  be 
rendered  as  is  already  demanded  of  the  much  less  important  thing 
of  money  expenditures.  Treatment  of  insanity  must  be  exacted 
and  the  results  of  the  treatment  must  be  recorded.  Unless  radical 
changes  are  effected  soon,  unless  the  results  of  research  are  trans- 
lated into  action,  and  methods  of  treatment  applied  to  those  al- 
ready under  the  care  of  the  State,  then  indeed  will  there  be  -no 
recourse  other  than  the  contemplated  bond  issue  of  $27,000,000, 
for  additional  institutions  and  we  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
no  probable  check  to  insanity  for  years  to  come. 

The  sad  record  of  a  greatly  increased  mortality  and  a  definite 
decrease  of  recoveries  as  shown  in  Charts  5  and  5a  must  be  re- 
ferred to  again.    They  are  not  reassuring. 

The  general  vagueness  which  characterizes  the  medical  reports 
is  not  confined  to  these  records  alone.  What  picture  can  we  pos- 
sibly have  of  the  most  important  feature  of  hospital  work  —  ac- 
cording to  the  superintendents  —  when  we  read  a  report  like  this : 

"  Industrial  Departments 
"  In  the  tailor  shop  the  usual  manufacture  and  repairing 
of  men's  clothing  has  been  carried  on.     As  the  quantity  of 
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clothing  required  has  decreased  somewhat,  owing  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  furnished  by  relatives  of  patients,  some 
of  the  heavier  work  formerly  done  in  the  women's  sewing 
room  has  been  transferred  to  the  tailor  shop. 

"  The  work  in  our  shoe-shop  consista  entirely  of  repairing 
footwear,  harness  and  the  insertion  of  grommets  in  rubber. 
No  manufacturing  of  footwear  ia  carried  on. 

"  In  our  workshop  the  miscellaneous  industries,  such  as 
mattress  making,  the  manufacture  of  rag  carpet,  coir  door 
mats,  brooms  and  brushes,  the  caning  of  chairs,  etc,  have  been 
carried  on. 

"  Our  tin  shop  has,  as  usual,  supplied  practically  all  of  our 
requirements  in  the  way  of  tinware,  in  addition  to  doing  the 
repair  work,  including  roofing,  gutter  and  leader  repairs,  that 
properly  belong  to  this  department." 

Those  sixteen  brief  lines  may  involve  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  very  many  patients,  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars as  well  as  the  production  of  much  that  contributes  to  the  main 
tenance  of  the  hospital  yet  it  is  disposed  of  in  fewer  words  than 
another  hospital  requires  to  argue  the  need  of  $5,600  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  steward's  office. 

And  so  runs  this  vagueness  even  through  the  financial  reports, 
and  we  find  the  Hospital  Commission  asking  the  individual  insti- 
tutions to  report  the  "  estimated  value  "  of  farm  products  and  jf 
manufactures,  with  a  blissful  ignoring  of  the  cost  of  production, 
which,  were  it  known,  might  speedily  prove  many  activities  too 
costly  to  be  practical  or  show  up  glaring  inefficiencies  of  manage- 
ment 

What  Should  the  Annual  Beports  Contain  T 

First,  for  whom  should  these  reports  be  written  'i  The  annual 
report  of  any  public  institution  supported  by  public  funds,  should 
be  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
should  be  addressed  to  that  same  public,  though  out  of  courtesy 
it  may  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Managers  as  representatives 
of  the  public. 

It  would  seem  as  though  we  might  have  more  intelligent  reports 
if  it  was  once  firmly  impressed  upon  the  hospital  authorities  that 
the  annual  report  is  intended  for  the  public.  It  should  be  so 
written  as  to  inform  them  in  the  clearest  possible  way,  just  what 
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ia  being  done  with  $7,000,000  per  year,  and  what  the  results  of 
that  expenditure  mean  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  nearly  35,000 
unfortunates.  In  brief,  how  has  $7,000,000  annually,  been  trans- 
lated into  curing  the  insane,  treating  and  caring  for  the  insane, 
as  well  as  activity  towards  the  prevention  of  insanity. 

Judged  from  this  standpoint  the  annual  reports  are  obviously 
a  failure  as  many  of  them  could  be  read  without  revealing  much 
else  than  a  very  keen  desire  for  further  funds  to  expend,  a  gen- 
eralization of  physical  care  and  treatment  minus  any  statement 
as  to  results,  a  few  statistics  and  some  financial  tables  showing 
the  division  of  expenditures  into  classification  of  salaries,  wages, 
provisions,  clothing,  medicine,  etc. 

Unfortunately  the  public  to  date  has  shown  very  little  interest 
in  these  reports,  but  possibly  it  is  because  the  reports  have  not 
been  very  interesting.  It  is  hoped  however  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  the  social  citizen  as  well  as  the  prudent  taxpayer  will 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  $7,000,000  is  being  spent  each  year  with 
no  appreciable  results;  that  in  spite  of  this  expenditure,  insanity 
is  reported  on  the  increase,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  is  going 
down,  the  mortality  rate  is  going  up,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow 
citizens  are  confronted  with  a  bond  issue  of  $27,000,000  entailing 
a  future  annual  maintenance  of  $10,000,000.  Then  he  will  call 
for  a  report,  and  the  report  will  not  answer  his  questions.  For 
his  first  question  will  be,  are  these  enormous  institutions  with  their 
tremendous  expenditure  being  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  army  of  well  paid  employees ! 
And  the  reports  will  not  answer  him  though  there  will  be  some 
little  indication  that  the  benefits  are  somewhat  on  the  side  of  the 
employee.  And  if  he  ever  becomes  suspicious  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous exploitation  of  patient  labor  there  is  nothing  in  the 
annual  reports  to  prove  otherwise,  save  the  very  unreassuring 
statements  that  anywhere  from  45  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  are  "  engaged  in  useful  occupation."  And  the  social 
citizen  will  begin  to  ask  (even  if  the  prudent  taxpayer  remains 
unconcerned  and  silent  on  this  point) :  Just  what  occupation  is 
meant,  how  many  hours  daily  \  How  many  successive  years  ¥ 
What  is  the  value  of  this  to  the  State?  How  many  are  self-sup- 
porting from  the  standpoint  of  labor  performed  ?  How  many 
are  revenue  producers  for  the  State?  What  is  the  actual  value 
of  such  production?     Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

And  he  will  take  up  an  annual  report  or  two,  and  find  nothing 
on  the  subject 
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But  he  will  read  long  dissertations  on  the  value  of  re-educa- 
tional work,  and  will  be  properly  enthused.  If  he  is  curious  how" 
ever  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  entire  population  had  the 
benefit  of  this  re-educational  treatment,  how  many  hours  daily 
and  for  how  many  days  per  year,  and  in  how  many  cases  the 
results  were  beneficial,  how  long  a  time  it  took  to  show  such  re- 
sults, how  many  failed  to  show  any  response,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
he  will  not  find  it  in  the  annual  reports,  and  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  to  save  him  the  disappointment  and  mystification  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  reconcile  the  good  results  reported 
with  the  small  percentage  of  patients  having  the  benefit  of  such 
treatment. 

But  if  he  is  curious  as  to  what  other  medical  treatment  they 
receive  and  the  results  of  such  treatment,  he  will  be  even  more 
disappointed  for  he  will  not  find  more  than  one  of  the  institutions 
definitely  discussing  results  in  relation  to  treatment.  In  fact,  the 
matter  of  results  seems  not  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  treatment 
and  reports  of  treatment. 

Then  he  may  wonder  how  these  poor  unfortunates  live.  What 
do  they  have  to  eat,  how  do  they  eleep,  what  amusements  do  they, 
have,  what  is  their  daily  life? 

And  it  may  be  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  provisions  and  a  long 
list  of  farm  and  garden  products  will  not  satisfy  him.  He  may^ 
ask  to  whom  does  all  this  go  ?  Does  it  ever  reach  the  patients  or 
does  it  go  to  the  employees  ?  And  of  course  the  annual  report  docs 
not  tell  him. 

And  even  if  the  patients'  dietary  were  printed  in  the  report  (as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  ought  to  be)  still  it  would  be  misleading,  for 
all  patients  do  not  even  get  the  slight  variety  indicated. 

Where  vegetables  may  be  listed,  these  are  perhaps  served  in 
the  reception  hospital  and  in  the  wards  with  the  better  class  of 
patients  but  in  the  so-called  "back  wards"  they  will  probably 
not  be  found. 

Even  so,  the  publication  of  this  dietary  might  provoke  some 
wholesome  thought.  Does  this  dietary  obtain  throughout  the 
year  regardless  of  season  ?  Would  every  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  bring  the  same  breakfasts,  dinners  and  suppers  through- 
out the  year?  If  he  ever  receives  an  answer  to  this  and  has 
much  imagination  he  will  wonder  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
him,  sane  or  insane,  to  have  clam  chowder  set  before  him  as  his 
main  article  of  dinner  (the  Hated  two  vegetables  do  not  accom- 
pany this  chowder  to  all  the  warda)  every  Sunday  and  every 
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Sunday  —  stretching  forward  for  as  long  a  period  of  time  as 
imagination  will  carry  him,  and  backward  aa  far  as  memory  will 
reach.  And  then  the  deadly  cereals  morning  and  evening,  with- 
out variation  for  many,  and  while  always  served  with  syrup  or 
sugar  on  the  paper  menu,  they  are  not  always  so  served  on  the 
table. 

And  while  the  curious  citizen  may  be  wishing  be  knew  a  little 
more  about  just  what  they  had  to  eat,  his  eye  may  light  on  the 
item  of  45  escapes  from  this  hospital  during  the  year,  and  he  will 
pause  to  reflect 

And  then  the  housing, —  statistics  on  overcrowding,  yes,  bat 
somehow  the  percentage  of  overcrowding  does  not  carry  the 
picture  of  patients  actually  sleeping  on  the  floor,  as  is  the  case. 
Why  not  have  the  actual  number  of  floor  beds  ?  Why  not  give 
the  actual  quantity  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  patient,  the 
number  of  windows  in  certain  wards  where  the  overcrowding  is 
the  worst.  If  this  were  frankly  compared  with  the  cubic  air  space 
required  by  sanitarians,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  what  the 
board  of  health  would  take  an  active  interest  in  bringing  about 
better  conditions  even  if  the  curious  citizen  did  not  wholly  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  figures. 

Why  not  put  a  section  in  the  annual  report  entitled  "  Welfare 
of  Patients  "  wherein  might  appear  the  moving  appeal  elsewhere 
quoted  (though  in  behalf  of  an  appropriation)  showing  how  one 
disturbed  patient  may  cause  daily  unnecessary  discomfort  and 
break  the  rest  at  night  of  fifty  other  patients.  Why  not  enow 
how  many  times  fifty  are  disturbed  each  day  year  after  year 
in  this  unnecessarily  heartless  way.  Is  there  not  a  fear  that 
the  analytical  citizen  after  reading  such  figures  might  Bay  — 
whose  fault  is  this,  what  did  you  do  when  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ?  Why  do  you  build  new  buildings  and  almost  before  oc- 
cupancy admit  they  did  not  have  provision  for  the  "  noisy  and 
disturbed?"     ("See  pages  500,  503  and  50?.) 

As  to  amusements,  the  citizen  reads  that  65  per  cent  are  en- 
gaged in  useful  occupation,  and  being  socially  inclined,  he 
wonders  what  per  cent  may  have  had  amusement  during  the 
year.  If  he  has  the  patience  to  dig  through  previous  reports  he 
may  find  out  that  an  amusement  hall  was  constructed  some  years 
ago  with  a  capacity  of  800.  Reading  a  list  of  entertainments 
which  at  best  might  average  two  a  week  throughout  the  year,  he 
reflects  that  the  total  amusement  would  be  a  pretty  thin  propoei* 
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tiou  spread  over  a  total  population  of  three  or  four  thousand,  es- 
pecially with  accompanying  attendants. 

And  then  he  begins  to  ask  for  figures.  How  many  were  un- 
able to  go  to  any  entertainment  during  the  year,  how  many  en- 
tertainments did  the  remainder  average  1  How  much  was  spent 
for  entertainment!  How  would  this  compare  with  other  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  etc.  Who  has  charge  of  entertainments  ?  Is  it 
a  salaried  position  ?     Should  it  be  'i     Etc.,  etc. 

And  his  mind  being  somewhat  concerned  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  patients,  the  subject  of  visitors  arises  —  How  many  of 
them  have  the  monotony  of  life  relieved  by  visits  from  the  out- 
side  world  i    Are  there  any  or  many  who  have  none  ? 

He  looks  in  vain  through  the  reports.  But  the  superintendent 
upon  close  questioning  admits  that  there  are  many  who  for  years 
hive  had  no  visitors  —  though  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
make  the  subject  a  matter  of  written  report.  The  social  citizen 
believes  however  that  if  the  public  had  graphically  pictured  to 
them  the  large  number  of  those  mental  wrecks  whose  loneliness 
and  neglect  can  only  contribute  to  their  further  deterioration,  that 
there  might  be  a  movement  initiated  among  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations, to  do  regular  visiting  in  these  institutions.  Such 
activity  would  be  of  tremendous  value  in  awakening  public  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  insanity  —  and  such  activity  could  only 
be  aroused  by  a  publication  of  facts  through  the  only  connecting 
link  between  the  hospital  and  the  outside  world, —  namely,  the 
annual  reports. 

And  so  the  social  citizen  puts  down  his  copy  of  the  annual 
report  which  with  all  good  intentions  he  has  endeavored  to  read 
through,  puts  it  down  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  about  as  tire- 
some as  it  could  possibly  be,  most  of  it  a  request  for  appropria- 
tions, a  lot  of  medical  tables,  and  a  financial  report  such  as  it  is. 
Then  the  feeling  gives  way  to  one  of  irritation.  What  a  waste  to 
make  a  report  on  so  intensely  an  interesting  subject,  such  an 
utterly  uninteresting  document !  Why  shouldn't  it  tell  the  things 
the  public  would  undoubtedly  be  interested  in,  provided  the  mat- 
ter was  presented  in  an  interesting  manner?  And  whose  busi- 
ness, pray,  to  get  the  public  interested,  but  the  business  of  the 
hospitals  ?  And  through  what  agency  could  this  so  well  be  done 
as  through  the  annual  report  ?  And  then  the  social  citizen  who 
through  his  many  unsatisfactory  experiences  is  at  last  becoming 
suspicious,  begins  to  think  possibly  the  hospitals  do  not  want  the 
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public  too  greatly  interested.  From  their  reports,  so  it  might 
seem. 

But  sooner  or  later,  the  citizen  believes  that  the  public  will  de- 
mand a  complete  record  of  this  stewardship  —  the  social,  medical 
and  financial  stewardship.        It  will  demand  further  details  of 

such   cases   as  that  of   II. S. admitted   to  one  of 

the  hospitals  in  February,  1902  —  diagnosed  as  "Imbecile  with 
Insanity  (Paranoid  trend) — then  19  years  of  age  —  was  dis- 
charged "  improved  "  in  June,  1902, —  was  afterwards  married, 
bore  six  children  and  was  readmitted  in  1912.     Or  the  case  of 

S. C. ,  who  at  the  age  of  23  years  was  admitted 

to  one  of  the  State  institutions  having  been  previously  in  a  pri- 
vate sanitarium.  She  was  then  the  mother  of  three  children, 
the  youngest  six  months  old.  She  was  readmitted  to  the  hospital 
five  times  between  May  4,  1910  and  May  8,  1914  (incl.)  Dur- 
ing each  of  the  four  periods  between  readmissions  she  gave  birth 
to  children.     This  woman  has  two  Bisters  and  one  brother  insane. 

Now  the  socially  inclined  citizen  wants  to  know  what  about 
the  children  in  these  and  similar  cases?  Are  measures  being 
taken  which  might  possibly  prevent  the  development  of  insanity 
in  each  instance '(  What  of  their  environment  during  the  onset 
of  these  insane  attacks  of  the  mothers?  How  many  more  cases 
of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  and  what  is 
being  done  about  it? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  mean  when  "  social  steward- 
ship "  is  spoken  of.  This  matter  of  .caring  for  the  insane  of  the 
State  is  more  than  a  matter  of  expending  honestly  and  with  mere 
business  intelligence  $7,000,000  a  year;  it  is  more  than  the 
medical  study  of  35,000  specimens  of  clinical  material;  it  is  the 
humanly  intelligent  treatment  of  35,000  unfortunate  individuals 
and  all  those  who  may  be  affected  adversely  because  of  their  mis- 
fortune, particularly  their  children. 

There  will  he  no  more  appropriate  time  than  now  to  speak  of 
another  pertinent  subject.  We  all  know  that  births  occur  in  the 
hospitals  each  year.  The  public  should  know  how  many  and 
what  the  circumstances  are.  To  so  consistently  cover  up  such 
facts  would  indicate  a  measure  of  guilty  responsibility  on  ihe 
part  of  the  hospitals  which  does  not  necessarily  exist,  but  to  sup- 
press the  fieures  is  entirely  wrong. 

The  public  is  concerned  in  not  only  the  number  born  within 
the  hospital  walls  but  the  number  born  during  the  periods  be- 
tween readmissions. 
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That  there  has  been  no  consideration  of  this  so-termed  "  social 
stewardship  "  is  obvious.  There  is  however  a  taint  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done  for  the  insane 
patient  besides  feeding,  clothing,  studying  and  physically  car- 
ing for  him,  as  is  shown  by  a  report  on  the  "  Parole  System  " 
printed  in  the  twenty  -fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  (pg.  443)  but  rendered  by  the  State  Charities  Aid. 
It  is  here  shown  by  a  study  of  patients  discharged  from  one  of 
the  State  hospitals  on  parole  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1912,  that  more  than  half  were  never  heard  from 
after  leaving  the  hospital. 

Following  which  comes  an  excellent  plea  for  a  "  follow  up  " 
system  and  for  the  recognition  of  social  conditions  and  environ- 
ment in  their  relation  to  insanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  Charities  Aid  instead  of 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  makes  this  report.  Why  should 
not  each  hospital  publish  a  record  of  its  parole  cases  showing 
definitely  what  becomes  of  each  one? 

Medical  Stewardship 

Reporting  the  medical  stewardship  of  these  institutions  is  a 
matter  of  reporting  the  detailed  results  of  treatment  and  study 
in  such  form  that  they  can  be  understood  by  the  public  at  large. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  practical  citizen  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge as  the  proper  representative  of  the  public,  is  inter- 
ested mainly  in  results.  He  tolerates  or  perhaps  even  encourages 
research  work,  but  he  frequently  stops  to  ask.  How  many  are 
being  cured?  What  does  it  all  mean  to  the  patient?  And  the 
answer  to  this  as  far  as  insanity  is  concerned  is  well  hidden  in 
the  jumble  of  material  printed  in  the  annual  reports.  Perhaps . 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  it  hidden  for  the  answer  is  shown  in 
charts  5  and  5a.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  is  decreasing  and 
the  mortality  rate  is  rising.  All  this  while,  however,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  research  work  is  going  forward  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  extremely  interesting  scientific  papers  are  being  written 
while  almost  daily  staff  meetings  are  being  held  with  profound 
discussions  over  "  cases  "  in  each  of  the  institutions, —  but  no 
institution  has  yet  translated  this  into  terms  of  tangible  treat- 
ment.    Meanwhile  insanity  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Is  there  not  much  which  indicates  that  perhaps  more  applied 
study  and  more  humanness  and  individuality  in  treatment  would 
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show  greater  results  than  the  present  method  of  much  abstract 
study  and  (for  the  great  majority)  what  might  be  termed 
"  mass  "  treatment  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  public  should  not  be  shown  the 
remits  of  treatment  —  results  for  instance  such  as  are  shown  by 
the  one  lone  hydrotherapy  report  quoted  on  page  471  ? 

Efforts  at  Standardisation 

In  an  effort  to  bring  about  some  uniformity  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  fourteen  State  hospitals,  the  Hospital  Commission 
prior  to  the  report  of  1913  sent  to  the  superintendents  an  out- 
line containing  topics  to  be  treated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
hospitals.  That  some  results  were  obtained  is  evident  from  the 
following  letter: 

"  Ref.  No.  205. 

"Albany,  September  21,  1914. 

"  To  the  Superintendents  of  all  State  Hospitals: 

"At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  sent 
to  the  superintendents  an  outline  containing  topics  that 
should  be  treated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  hospitals.  As 
a  result,  the  reports  of  last  year  were  more  complete  and 
more  uniform  than  ever  before.  After  a  careful  review  of 
the  reports  and  of  the  outline  submitted  last  year,  a  few 
modifications  seem  desirable  and  the  Commission,  therefore, 
submits  herewith  an  outline  for  the  hospital  reports  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1914.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  outline  the  superintendent  is  at  liberty 
to  discuss  any  special  topic  relating  to  the  welfare  of  hia 
hospital. 

"  Special  psychiatric  or  statistical  studies  by  members  of 
the  staff  should  not  be  included  in  the  annual  report,  but 
should  be  printed  in  the  State  Hospital  bulletin  or  other 
appropriate  journal.  Lengthy  extracts  from  the  Insanity 
Law  and  outlines  of  training  school  courses  should  also  be 
omitted  from  the  annual  report  Illustrations  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  in  no  case  should  more  than  four  full  page 
cuts  be  used. 

"  Accompanying  the  outline  are  special  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
hospital.    While  it  is  important  that  the  superintendent  re- 
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ceive  and  keep  on  file  full  reports  from  the  various  depart- 
ments, many  of  the  details  of  these  reports  are  of  no  public 
interest  and  should  not  be  printed. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 
"  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  COMMISSION, 

"(Signed)     H.  M.  Pollock, 

"  Statistician." 

The  following  outline  was  submitted  with  the  foregoing  letter 
and  of  course  indicates  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction : 

"  Suggested  Outline  fob  Report  of  the  Supebin- 
tehdeht  of  a  state  hospital 

"  General  statistics  of  movement  of  patients.  (Form  7 
with  analysis.) 

"  Psychoses  of  first  admissions.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"Psychoses  of  readmissions.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"  Psychoses  of  voluntary  eases.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"  Psychoses  of  recovered  cases.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"  Psychoses  of  deceased  patients.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"  Causes  of  death  showing  terminations  of  the  different 
psychoses.     (Table  with  analysis.) 

"  Emergency  commitments. 

"  Deportation  of  alien  insane  and  removal  of  non-residents. 

"  General  health  of  patients,  infectious  diseases,  epi- 
demics, etc 

"  Homicides,  accidents,  escapes,  etc. 

"  Medical  treatment  of  patients : 

"  Medical  work,  surgical  work,  gynecological  work,  dental 
work,  opthalmological  work,  hydrotherapy. 

"  Staff  meetings. 

"  Pathological  and  laboratory  work. 

"  Special  investigations  or  scientific  research  conducted  in 
the  wards  or  laboratory. 

"  Paroles  and  after-care  work ;  out  patient  department 
( Show  average  daily  number  on  parole  and  total  number  of 
patients  paroled  during  the  year.) 

"  Employees  (appointments,  resignations,  dismissals,  re- 
tirements, influence  of  retirement  fund,  percentage  of 
changes,  etc) 
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"  Training  school  for  nurses.  Under  this  head  should  be 
shown  the  number  and  sex  of  the  graduates  of  year,  the  num- 
ber and  sex  of  the  present  senior  class,  the  number  and  sex 
of  the  present  junior  class,  the  number  of  graduates  of  the 
training  school  engaged  in  private  nursing,  the  number  of 
graduates  of  the  training  school  employed  in  general  hospitals, 
the  number  of  graduates  of  training  schools  employed  in 
other  institutions  for  the  insane.  (The  last  three  items  ap- 
ply to  all  graduates  of  the  training  school  since  the  date  of 
opening.  These  data  should  be  obtained  if  not  now  at  hand 
and  permanent  records  thereof  should  be  kept.) 

"  Schools  for  attendants. 

"  Occupation  of  patients. 

"  Re-education  of  dementia  praecox  cases,  etc 

"  Capacity  of  hospital.  (Show  certified  capacity,  actual 
number  of  beds,  extent  of  overcrowding,  and  increase  in 
capacity  during  the  year.  The  certified  capacity  of  your 
hospital  on  October  1,  1914,  is) 

"  Needs  of  the  hospital. 

"  Fire  protection. 

"  Other  items  of  interest. 

"  Changes  in  medical  staff.  (Give  day,  year  and  month 
of  each  change.) 

"  Library. 

"  Acknowledgments. 

"  General  statement.     (Table,  Form  6.) 

"  Financial  statement.  (Should  agree  with  statement  of 
State  Hospital  Treasurer.) 

"  Reports  of  steward,  matron  and  industrial  departments. 
(See  suggestions  on  accompanying  sheet.) 

"  Resident  by  counties  of  first  admissions  and  of  patients 
remaining  under  treatment. 

"  Other  statistical  tables,  if  desired  by  superintendent. 

"  Suggestions  for  Department  Reports 

"  Report  of  steward. 

"  The  steward's  report  should  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
work  performed  under  his  supervision  during  the  year. 

"  A  detailed  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
farm  and  garden  products  should  be  given  together  with  the 
items  of  expense,  so  that  the  profits  accruing  from  the  farm 
operations  of  the  year  may  be  clearly  shown. 
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"  An  inventory  of  the  live  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  desirable. 

"  Matron's  report  should  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  work 
performed  under  her  supervision  but  the  detailed  list  of 
articles  made  and  repaired  is  not  desirable. 

"Report  of  industrial  departments. 

"  The  reports  of  the  various  industrial  departments  should 
be  condensed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  accomplished 
in  each  department, 

"  It  is  suggested  that  these  reports  of  the  work  of  the 
hospital  be  prepared  in  detail  and  kept  in  the  hospital  files, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  details  are  not  of  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  their  publication." 

It  will  now  be  shown,  however,  that  the  identical  subject  matter 
may  be  handled  by  different  hospitals  with  widely  different  re- 
sults,—  that  one  hospital  can  indeed  give  us  considerable  informa- 
tion while  the  majority  (as  is  actually  the  case)  will  slide  over 
the  subject  with  such  generalities  as  leave  us  no  wiser  when  we 
finish  them  when  we  began. 

In  short,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  compile  an  annual  report 
faithfully  following  the  foregoing  outline  and  yet  leave  the  reader, 
even  the  analytical  reader,  as  vague  in  regard  to  what  is  truly 
being  done  for  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  as  the  average  visitor 
is  after  he  has  been  piloted  through  any  one  of  these  institutions. 

For  instance,  just  one  hospital  gives  a  comprehensive  report  of 
its  staff  meetings,  as  follows: 

"  Staff  Meetings 
"  The  schedule  of  four  staff  meetings  each  week  has  been 
adhered  to  this  year  except  when  unforeseen  exigencies  or 
holidays  intervened.  The  following  is  the  usual  program: 
Reading  and  approval  of  minutes  of  last  meeting.  One 
meeting  in  the  medical  library  is  devoted  to  reports  of  the 
laboratory  examinations,  with  abstracts  of  autopsies;  the 
statistical  data  of  all  discharges  are  read  and  discussed  by 
the  staff  before  the  cards  are  sent  to  the  statistician  at 
Albany ;  abstracts  of  current  medical  literature  of  special  or 
general  interest  are  read  and  discussed  by  the  physicians 
present.  The  three  other  meetings  are  clinical,  two  being 
held  at  the  reception  hospital,  and  one  in  the  medical  library ; 
at  each  of  these  meetings  two  or  more  patients  are  present, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  history  and  a  summary  of  the  record 
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of  the  physical  and  mental  status.  The  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis are  offered,  and  the  salient  features  of  the  cue  are 
demonstrated  by  personal  examination  before  the  staff  by  the 
physician  who  makes  the  presentation.  The  committing  phy- 
sicians are  invited  to  be  present  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  all  the  members  of  the  staff  attending 
the  meeting  are  expected  to  discuss  the  case.  If  the  diagnosis 
is  agreed  upon  it  stands,  but  is  subject  to  revision  if  there 
are  any  new  developments.  If  the  diagnosis  is  not  con- 
curred in  by  a  majority  of  the  staff  the  patient  is  again 
studied  from  the  new  points  of  view,  and  again  presented  at 
a  subsequent  meeting.  At  all  of  the  meetings  any  special 
details  of  the  medical  or  administrative  work  of  the  hospital 
may  be  brought  up  for  information  and  discussion.  It  is 
regrettable  that  but  few  of  the  physicians  who  examined  the 
patients  for  commitment  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  staff  meetings.  Their  participation  is  always 
of  assistance  in  the  understanding  of  the  case,  and  contact 
with  them  is  of  mutual  value  as  tending  to  broaden  the  out- 
look of  the  staff  physicians,  and  to  a  better  conception  by  the 
visiting  physicians  of  the  activities  of  the  hospital. 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  staff  meetings  were  held 
during  the  year,  and  250  cases  were  presented." 

But  the  usual  record  runs  like  this : 

"  Staff  Meetings 

"  During  the  year,  two  and  often  three  afternoons  of  each 
week  were  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  medical  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  and  discussing  the  more  recently  ad- 
mitted patients  as  well  as  matters  of  hospital  administration. 

"At  the  staff  meetings,  the  patient  is  presented,  and  his  or 
her  history  and  summary  read,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
for  a  free  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  entire  staff  and  the 
development  of  any  essential  points  overlooked  in  the  initial 
examination  and  summary. 

"At  these  meetings,  the  more  obscure  eases,  not  classified  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  data,  are  also  taken  up. 

"As  often  as  possible,  the  histories  of  the  convalescent 
cases,  duly  summarized,  are  presented  at  the  staff  meetings 
for  the  consideration  of  their  discharge  or  parole. 

"  In  order  to  encourage  a  closer  relation  with  the  local 
practicing  physicians,  our  staff  meetings  are  open  to  them." 
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While  one  hospital  disposes  of  the  entire  subject  with  consider- 
able brevity: 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  staff  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year ;  at  fifty-two  of  the  staff  meetings  pathological  sub- 
jects were  considered." 

One's  interest  may  be  considerably  aroused  by  the  following 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  report 
found  where  results  of  treatment  are  recorded  and  a  statistical 
table  submitted  showing  results  of  the  work) : 

"  Htdeotheeapt 

"  The  value  of  hydrotherapy  has  again  been  demonstrated 
during  the  past  year.  The  hydrotherapeutic  rooms  at  Fair- 
mount  and  at  the  main  building  have  been  in  constant  use. 
Treatment  is  administered  by  trained  bath  attendants,  two 
men  and  two  women,  on  the  prescription  of  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  work,  A  physician  also  maintains  oversight  of 
the  administration  of  the  baths.  Male  patients  receive  treat- 
ments in  the  morning  at  the  main  building  and  in  the  after- 
noon at  Tail-mount.  Women  patients  are  treated  at  Fair- 
mount  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  main  build- 
ing. The  best  results  have  been  observed  with  the  acute 
patients. 

"  Of  the  279  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the 
year,  153  have  received  hydrotherapy  at  Fairmount,  and  in 
many  cases  the  treatments  were  continued  after  transfer  to 
the  main  building.  In  all  14,866  treatments  of  various  kinds 
were  given.  The  greater  number  of  baths  given  were  either 
stimulating  or  sedative.  The  stimulating  or  tonic  baths  offer 
several  steps  which  are  introductory  to  the  final  cold  spray  or 
douche,  the  temperature  of  which  is  gradually  reduced.  For 
sedative  effect  the  wet  pack  in  some  form  is  usually  pre- 
scribed. Out  of  244  patients  treated,  174  have  shown  physi- 
cal or  mental  derangement,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
bath.  At  Fairmount,  of  153  patients.  126  showed  material 
improvement  as  evidenced  by  a  gain  in  weight. 

"  Since  April  1,  1913,  a  special  study  has  been  made  at 
Fairmount  of  patients  receiving  hydrotherapy.  Careful 
weekly  observations  have  been  made  and  records  kept  of 
physical  as  well  as  mental  changes  of  patients  suffering  from 
various  psychoses.    The  records  of  too  few  patients  have  been 
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collected  as  yet  to  warrant  the  publication  of  any  definite 
conclusions.  Some  interesting  observations  have,  however, 
been  made  during  the  study  of  69  patients.  There  has  been 
an  average  gain  in  weight  of  2.43  pounds.  Cases  of  de- 
pression, most  of  those  classified  under  the  psychoneuroses, 
alcoholic  cases,  and  manic  states,  showed  the  greatest  im- 
provement mentally  and  physically.  Dementia  praecox  cases 
Bhowed  a  uniform  physical  improvement,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  weight.  Senile  cases  seem  to  react  poorly 
to  hydrotherapy.  At  the  end  of  the  hospital  year  just 
beginning  it  is  hoped  that  records  of  value  will  have  been 
accumulated. 

"  The  continuous  baths  have  been  used  comparatively 
little  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  remarkably  few 
cases  that  were  in  need  of  prolonged  bath  treatment. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  various  psychoses  repre- 
sented among  the  patients  receiving  hydrotherapy  during 
the  past  year  with  the  results  obtained : 

Improved         Dlachansd 

Men-    Vhyn-    Reeov-     Io> 
Pyschoeee  No.      tally     ically       oral     provnd       Died 

Traumatic 2  2      

Senile 2     

Dementia  paralytica..  3      1 

With    other    brain    or 
nervous  disease: 
Cerebral    syphilis. . .  1      

Cerebral   arterioscle- 

Huntinpion'i  chorea.  1  1  1....            1      

Alcoholic  psychoses.  ..  IB  8  17  &          6     

Involution  melancholia  22  5  11  2  1           3 
Depression       undiffer- 
entiated      3  1  1     1.... 

Dementia  praecox 32  7  23  ....  1     .... 

Paranoic  condition ....  12  2  7  . . . .  1      . . .  . 

Manic-depressive   70  31  68  14  2           4 

Epileptic   psychosis...  3  2  2  1  1      .... 

Psychoneuroses    34  16  30  3  3           2 

Hysterical  type 2  12  

Psychasthenic   type. ..  1  1  1  . . . .  1      . . . . 

Neurasthenic  type. ...  S  3  4     3.... 

Imbecility  with  insan- 
ity .. .  7  3  2  2  1          « 

Constitutional  inferior- 
ity   12  4  11  2  4     .... 

Unclaseiaed 8  3  3     ....          I 

Not  insane 3  1  1  

Total 244        91      174        29        25        14 
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But  one  looks  in  vain  for  anything  similar  in  any  other  report 
From  the  institution  popularly  supposed  to  be  doing  the  most 
scientific  work  he  finds  only  the  following : 

"  Hydrotherapy 
"  This  treatment  has  been  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  in 
various  wards,  particularly  in  wards  13,  23,  26,  27  and  36. 
These  wards  are  supplied  with  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus. 
The  various  forms  of  packs  have  been  in  use  in  wards  other 
than  those  mentioned." 
The  pathological  report  from  the  one  hospital  which  is  ap- 
parently interested  in  what  it  is  accomplishing,  publishes  the 
following : 

"  Pathological  Laboratory 
"  During  the  past  year  205  deaths  have  occurred  in  the 
hospital ;  162,  or  79.02  per  cent,  of  these  came  to  autopsy. 
Autopsies  were  performed  on  over  73  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
having  relatives  or  friends  whose  consent  was  necessary  for 
post  mortem  examination,  only  43  of  the  entire  number 
having  no  correspondents.  Since  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1907,  when  the  autopsy  percentage  was  58.33,  the  per- 
centage has  never  been  below  72.72  per  cent.  The  percentage 
for  the  past  year  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  with 
the  exception  of  1910,  when  it  was  85.81  per  cent.  The 
number  of  autopsies  performed  this  year  is  larger  by  23  than 
in  any  preceding  year. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  autopsies 
for  each  year  since  autopsy  records  were  systematically  kept: 

Number  Pcr- 

Y«w  DWtha  Aulopiu*  mur 

1897 86  28  32. S5 

1898 103  H  13.59 

1899 117  11          »-*0 

1900.. H»  12  1132 

1901 114  18  16 .  79 

1902 101  13  1287 

1903 95  29  30.06 

1904 132  46  34.08 

1905 127  47  38 .  21 

1906 120  44  36.68 

1907 108  63  68,33 

1908 121  88  72.72 

1909 162  122  75.30 

1910 141  121  86.81 

1911 177  139  78.63 

1912 176  128  72.72 

1813 206  182  79.02 
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The  following  psychoses  were  Tepreeented  in  the  162  canes  com- 
ing to  autopsy  during  the  year : 


Traumatic  psychoses  

Senile  psychoses 

Dementia  paralytica, 

Psychoses  with  other  brain  or  nervous  dise. 

Cerebral  oypbilia 

Cerebro  spinal    syphilis. 

Cerebral  arteriosclerosis  

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Cerebral  softening  

Atchobolic  psycho* 


Infective-exhaustive 

Involution   melancholia    

Depression   undifferentiated    

Anxious  depression    

Anxious  depression  Id  constitutional  inferiority 

Dementia  praeeox 

Allied  to  dementia  praeeox . . 

Manic-depressive    .... 

Allied  to  manic-depressive 

Epileptic    psychoses    

Constitutional  inferiority  with  hallucinatory  attacks.. 

Imbecility  »ith  insanity 

Imbecility  witb  manic  attack 

Unclassified 


Total    . 


But  another  is  satisfied  to  report  the  year's  work,  as  follows: 

"  Laboratory 

"  The  routine  laboratory  work  has  been  carried  on  this 
year  as  heretofore.  There  were  34  autopsies  out  of  a  total 
of  156  deaths.  Sections  were  made  of  ail  organs  showing 
any  interesting  conditions  and  preserved  for  further  study. 
Aside  from  the  histological  work,  urinalyses,  blood  examina- 
tions, sputum  examinations  and  spinal  fluid  examinations 
were  made  and  numerous  bacteriological  slides  were  ex- 
amined. 

"  The  laboratory  is  becoming  too  small  for  the  needs  of 
the  hospital"    . 

The  one  hospital  which  seems  unashamed  to  let  it  be  known 
exactly  what  is  done  in  each  department,  reports  its  dental  work 
as  follows: 
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"  Dental  Work 
"  The  dental  work  of  the  hospital  daring  the  past  year 

has  been  cared  for  by  Dr. ,  who  has  had  charge  of 

this  department  during  the  past  eighteen  years.  Many  cases 
of  acute  suffering  have  been  relieved  and  much  permanent 
work  done  along  the  lines  of  prevention  of  decay,  with  a  view 
to  preserving  the  teeth  of  patients  during  their  stay  in  the 
hospital,  and  in  many  instances  after  returning  home.  Many 
cases  of  plate  repairs  have  added  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  patients  and  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  neces- 
sity of  this  line  of  procedure. 

"  Summary  of  Dental  Work 

Number  of  visits  to  hospital 63 

Number  of  visits  to  farms & 

Number  of  patients   treated    402 

Number  of  teeth  extracted    386 

Number  of  teeth  filled  163 

Number  of  cases  of  treatment 276 

Number  of  cue*  of  plate  work 82 

Number  of  cases  of  crown  work 26 

Number  of  lectures  to  training  class 1 

While  another  institution  of  considerable  size  (more  than  1,500 
patients),  merely  tells  us  that: 

"  The  dental  work  of  the  hospital  is  cared  for  by  Dr. 

,   who   devotes   one   forenoon   of  each   week  to  his 

specialty.  The  work  in  this  department  is  of  much  benefit 
to  the  patients  and  promotes  their  general  health  and  com- 
fort." 

These  reports  must  of  course  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  from 
1,500  to  4,000  or  more  patients  who  have  no  other  means  of  hav- 
ing their  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  etc.,  treated.  The  following  report  tells 
us  exactly  what  this  hospital  has  done,  even  though  the  amount  of 
work  may  be  slight  compared  to  the  total  number  of  patients. 

"  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

"As  heretofore,  Dr. has  given  careful  attention  to 

ailments  affecting  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  These  ail- 
ments have  covered  a  considerable  variety,  and  the  relief 
afforded  by  systematic  treatments  has  aided  materially  in  the 
relief  of  mental  conditions. 
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"SUIOUBT 

"  Ophthaltnological 

Cataract  7 

Conjunctivitis,  acute  purulent  I 

Conjunctivitis,  acute  catarrhal . 6 

Conjunctivitis,  chronic  catarrhal  3 

Conjunctivitis,  phlyctenular    ....    1 

Conjunctivitis,  sub-acute    1 

Choroiditis     , 1 

Chalazion 1 

Hypermetropic    and    myopic    ant  i  gnat  ism    with 

presbyopia   1 

Hypermetropia    ...    . 8 

Hypermetropia  astigmatism  with  presbyopia, . .  fl 

Hypermetropia  with  presbyopia       a 

Hypermetropic   astigmatism 3 

Keratitis    4 

Keratitis,  interstitial  5 

Kerato-iritis     . 9 

Presbyopia 06 

Pterygium .    2 

Myopic  astigmatism    . 1 

Myopia   .  -  -  3 

Episcleritis    ... * 

Lachrymal  abscess 1 

Detachment  of  retina I 

Solar  retinitis    1 

Examination  of  fundus  —  negative.    ,  .    . t 

Spectacles  mended 1 


Otoloyical 

Aural  polyp 

Otitis  externa  circumscripta 

Otitis  externa   diffusa    

Otitis  media,  acute  purulent 

Otitis  media,   chronic   purulent 

Otitis  media,  chronic  catarrhal. .  ,  . . . 


Rhinoloffical  and  Lnryngological 

Artresia  of  nostril 

Atrophic   rhinitis 

Deflected  septum 

Laryngoscopy  examination  —  negative 

Peritonsillar  abscess   


Total  number  of  cases 

Total  number  of  treatments. . 
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The  foregoing  is  a  very  reassuring  contrast  to  reports  such  as 
these: 

"  Dental  and  Ophtkalmological  Wobk 
"As  heretofore,  the  hospital  has  had  the  services  of  Dr. 

,  ophthalmologist,  of .   He  visits  the  institution 

each  week,  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes  of  all 
patients  admitted,  treats  the  diseases  occurring  in  his  special 
department,  and  whenever  needed,  he  makes  ophthalmological 
examination,  which  are  of  great  assistance  in  arriving  at 
defined  diagnoses." 

"  Ophthalmology 
"  Dr. continues  in  charge  of  this  department,  visit- 
ing the  hospital  twice  each  month,  and  making  examinations 
of  the  ©yes  of  patients  brought  to  his  attention.  Detailed 
records  were  made  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
patients,  and  besides  this  many  verbal  reports  were  made  to 
the  attending  physicians.  Glasses  were  prescribed  for  about 
one  hundred  patients." 

From  the  same  institution  where  the  administration  seems  inter- 
ested in  allowing  it  to  be  known  just  what  is  being  done  for  the 
patients  in  the  way  of  treatment  we  have  the  following: 

"  Gynecological  Work 
"  The  thorough  physical  examination  to  which  every 
woman  is  subjected  on  admission  includes  a  careful  gyne- 
cological examination.  Among  the  137  women  examined 
during  the  year,  the  following  conditions  were  found  and 
appropriate  treatment  given : 

Cystoeele 8 

Endocervicitis   1 

Erosion  of  cervix 2 

Fibroids  of  uterus Z 

Laceration  of  perineum 0 

Laceration  of  cervix 6 

Malposition  of  uterus : 

Anteversitm    4 

Retroversion    8 

Retroflexion    3 

Menorrhagia    1 

Pelvic  cellulitis  4 

Pelvic  peritonitis   1 

Pregnancy    1 

Procidentia    3 

Pruritis  vulvae ] 

Rectocele    
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Subinvolution    

Vihkco-v  agin  ill   fistula    

Vaginitis: 

Non-specific   

Gonorrhoea!     


"  While  there  were  a  number  of  cases  showing  scars  oJ 
lacerated  perinea,  in  only  one  waa  operation  indicated,  but 
in  this  case  it  was  not  recommended  as  the  patient  was  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  the  three  cases  of 
procidentia,  two  occurred  in  senile  cases,  where  little  could 
be  expected  from  operation,  the  third  was  in  a  woman  of  19 
years,  whose  mental  condition  —  extreme  agitation  —  has  bo 
far  prevented  operation.  In  the  cases  of  uterine  fibroids  the 
tumors  are  small  and  the  patients  in  whom  they  occur  have 
experienced  the  menopause;  the  vesico-vaginal  fistula  with 
subinvolution  occurred  in  a  woman  who  was  moribund  when 
she  was  admitted. 

"Among  the  other  patients  in  the  hospital  there  have  been 
few  gynecological  cases.  The  only  ones  of  any  importance 
are  three  cases  of  uterine  fibroids;  in  one,  a  large  tumor, 
removal  is  indicated  and  a  good  result  might  confidently  be 
expected;  in  another  the  tumor  is  undergoing  degenerative 
changes  and  operation  might  contribute  to  the  patient's  com- 
fort, but  in  both  cases  permission  for  operation  has  been  re- 
fused by  friends  of  the  patients.  Several  cases  of  pelvic 
cellulitis  have  recovered  or  shown  an  improvement  under 
local  treatment" 

The  usual  report  however  reads  more  nearly  like  this: 

"  Gynecological  Woek 

"  In  getting  the  history  of  the  female  patients,  the  nurse 
sent  for  the  case  pays  special  attention  to  the  hiBtory  of  any 
disease  in  the  reproductive  organs  and  makes  a  definite  re- 
port on  each  case. 

"  Before  leaving  the  reception  building,  all  female  patients 
are  interviewed  by  the  woman  physician.  A  pelvic  examina- 
tion is  made  and  when  indicated  appropriate  treatment  is 
instituted. 

"  From  time  to  time,  pelvic  symptoms  arise  in  the  women 
on  the  other  services  and  the  attention  of  the  woman  phy- 
sician is  called  to  these  cases.     She  is  also  consulted  by  the 
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woman  nurses  when  they  need  special  advice  or  treatment. 
The  senior  nurses  receive  a  course  of  lectures  in  gynecology 
and  obstetrics  and  are  instructed  in  the  special  care  of  the 
women  patients. 

Or  this: 

"  Gynecological  Work 
"  During  the  year  all  women  patients  admitted  on  com- 
mitment or  transfer  have  been  examined  as  soon  as  possible 
after  admission,  except  in  the  small  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  objections  or  resistance  of  patients  have  made  it 
advisable  to  defer  or  omit  examinations  and  where  inspec- 
tion has  shown  no  evidence  of  urgent  need." 

Continuing  we  find  a  fairly  satisfactory  surgical  report,  aa 
follows: 

"Subgicax  Work 
"  In  November,  1912,  the  patients  throughout  the  insti- 
tution were  examined  by  Dr.  ,  of ,  assisted 

by  the  hospital  staff,  with  a  view  to  relieving  by  operations, 
any  surgical  condition  that  might  be  found.  This  examina- 
tion brought  to  light  many  Burgical  conditions,  but  few  where 
improvement  might  be  expected  to  follow  operation.  In 
several  cases  operation  was  indicated,  but  permission  for  it 
was  refused  by  the  friends  of  the  patients.  Twenty-four 
operations  were  performed;  in  five  of  these  including  car- 
cinoma of  the  parotid  gland  which  necessitated  extensive 
dissection,  scopolamin  and  morphine  was  the  anaesthetic 
used.    The  following  operations  were  performed : 

Abscess,  gluteal   .... 1 

Amputation  of  finger 1 

Appenductomy     -  •  1 

Breast  amputation    (carcinoma)    .  . 1 

Excision  of  parotid  giaod   (carcinoma) 1 

Hernia 7 

Hydrocele .   S 

Lipoma ...    1 

Osteomyelitis 1 

Sebaceous  cyst  < 

Tuberculosis  of  lymph  gland .    . .  2 

Axilla  (1) 

Neck  (1) 

Tuberculosis  of  knee 1 

Volvulus    1 

Total    24 
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But  again  from  the  very  hospital  from  which  we  might  expect 
unusual  surgical  work,  comprehensively  reported,  the  subject  of 
surgical  activity  for  the  year  is  dismissed  as  follows: 

"  Suhqical  Wobk 

"  During  the  year  fifty  major  surgical  operations  were 
performed  at  the  hospital  either  by  our  consulting  surgeons 
or  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the  hospital  wards. 

"  During  the  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons 
of  North  America  a  clinic  was  held  at  this  institution  in 
which  a  number  of  operations  were  performed  in  the  presence 
of  visiting  members  of  this  organization." 

Let  us  take  however  the  complete  report  on  so-called  "  Medical 
Treatment  of  Patients  "  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  expensively  maintained  of  the  fourteen 
State  hospitals. 

"  Medical  Treatment  of  Patientb 
"Every  possible  effort  was  made  during  the  past  year  to 
keep  the  medical  work  on  a  high  plane  and  I  believe  our 
efforts  were  successful.  All  cases  were  studied  carefully  and 
the  physicians  and  nurses  worked  unceasingly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  patients. 

"  The  psychiatric  institute  has  continued  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  guiding  and  stimulating  the  work. 

"  Splendid  surgical  assistance  has  been  given  by  Drs. 

and who  axe  always  ready  to  give  the  hospital 

the  benefit  of  their  extensive  experience.     There  were  per- 
formed in  this  hospital  thirty-nine  surgical  operations 

"  The  regular  gynecological  work  has  been  done  by  the 
women  physicians  and  the  hydrotherapeutic  outfits  have  been 
in  regular  and  almost  constant  use. 

"  Dr. ,  assisted  by  Dr. ,  has  attended  to  the 

ophthalmologics!  work  with  his  usual  skill. 

"  Dr. has  cared  for  the  dental  needs  of  the  patients 

and   Dr.   ,   the  health   officer   of  ,   has   will- 
ingly given  his  advice  whenever  called  upon." 

Another  similarly  vague  record  of  "  Medical  Treatment"  has 
been  previously  quoted  on  page  432  of  this  report. 

Would  the  State  countenance  such  reports  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  these  institutions?  The  foregoing  are  no  more  absurd 
than  a  financial  report  worded  as  follows : 
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Analogous  Financial  Report  of  Hospital 

The  legislature  appropriated  $849,673  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  expend  the  funds  in  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  manner.  Active  management  of  the  hospital 
has  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Bills  and  receipts  were  carefully  checked  up  and  every 
effort  made  to  get  something  for  each  dollar  expended. 

The  Auditor's  office  and  the  State  Hospital  Commission 
have  continued  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  guiding 
and  stimulating  the  wise  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

4,325  patients  and  603  employees  in  addition  to  various 
staff  physicians  and  other  members  of  the  official  family  have 
been  fed  continuously  and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success 
throughout  the  year. 

The  steward,  Mr.  Blank,  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  various  working  departments  of  the 
hospital. 

The  farm  of  630  acres  as  well  as  the  large  garden  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  generally  reduced  cost  of 
maintenance  throughout  the  hospital. 

The  power  plant,  refrigerating  machinery,  carpenter's 
department  and  the  various  industrial  shops  have  been  in 
regular  and  almost  constant  use. 

The  bookkeeping  department  has  been  regularly  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Smith ;  49  books  were  kept  during  the  year. 

Such  a  report  would  be  analogous  to  the  medical  reports  pre- 
viously quoted.  Needless  to  say  it  would  not  be  tolerated  even 
if  it  were  attempted.  But  is  it  not  the  height  of  inconsistency 
for  the  State  authorities  to  enforce  each  year  a  more  and  more 
strict  accounting  of  expenditures  and  yet  have  no  standards  of 
treatment  and  exact  no  measure  of  results  3 

Financial  Beports 

The  true  reporting  of  financial  stewardship  is  a  simple  matter 
of  reporting  in  detail  the  most  economical  expenditure  of  funds 
and  the  maximum  development  of  all  resources  at  the  command 
of  the  various  institutions. 

But  the  prudent  taxpayer  with  a  less  keen  social  sense  has  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  He  wishes  to  know  more  particularly  what 
is  being  done  with  this  10,000  acres  of  land  jointly  owned  by 
the  institutions.    One  acre  to  nearlv  every  three  patients  seems  a 
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bit  unreasonable  to  this  thrifty  enquirer,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cure  of  insanity,  or  is  being 
maintained  as  a  worth  while  source  of  income.  After  much 
searching  through  reports  he  finds  a  table  which  indicates  that 
5,193  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation  and  that  the  net  profit 
from  farming  operations  is  only  $157,503  — which  does  not  par- 
ticularly impress  the  thrifty  citizen.  He  wonders  how  much 
unpaid  patient  labor  enters  into  this  but  searches  in  vain  for 
figures  on  the  subject.  From  special  enquiry  he  finds  however 
that  in  one  of  the  institutions  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  such 
labor  is  unpaid.  And  again  he  wonders  whether  farms  and 
gardens  comprising  5,193  acres  with  probably  75  per  cent  of 
free  labor  ought  not  to  yield  more  than  $160,000.  An  average  of 
$30.50  per  acre  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  unpaid  help  would 
certainly  indicate  a  poor  utilization  of  resources  in  particular 
quarters,  but  where?    (See  Chart  4.) 

The  following  tables  from  the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  pp.  158,  159,  are  the  only  ones  he  can  find 
to  use  for  comparative  purposes: 

"  The  total  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  at  the  various 
State  hospitals  amounts  to  5,193  acres,  distributed  among 
the  different  institutions  as  follows: 

Institution  Acres 

Utica 955 

Willard   848 

Hudson  River 476 

Middletown 120 

Buffalo 65 

Binghamton 850 

St.  Lawrence 538 

Rochester 197 

Gowanda 316 

Kings  Park  142 

Long  Island  65 

Manhattan 66 

Central  Islip  255 

Mohansic 300 

Total  5,193 


"  The  above  includes  lands  used  for  both  farm  and  garden 
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"  Value  op  Principal  Hospital  Farm  Products 
Profits  From  Farm  Operations 


STATE 
HOSPITAL 

Pot»- 

Other 

Ubiw 

Frail 

food 

*. 

Matt 

Milk 

Net 

profit 

•4.500 

1.150 

IS  ,410 
8,373 
15,04) 

alss; 

7,601 
8,06; 

355 
8,142 

2,907 
IS,  IK 

6662 

•23.213 

6620 
366 
82 
327 
20f 

i.ost 

S31 
325 
201 

63,928 

4,690 

280 

820 

3,77! 

114,060 

25.853 

9.307 

284 

TV,  591 
15.13! 

617,374 

MiddlMovn 

1W 

4,160 
70 
382 
4S7 

1.729 

l.sea 

1,011 

1,042 

151 

1,672 

964 

2,028 
1.408 
11,571 
13.465 
3,076 
6,856 
4,701 
1,421 

14! 
1.144 

7.831 

3,530 
rt.133 
1,660 
1,715 
«1 
2  IB 
1,829 

20.673 
12,197 

Gowuda , .. . 

3.097      11,938 

16,992 

Kings  Pftrtt 

1.278 

6.339 

21E 

632 

BS7 
954 

Central  lelip 

3,185 

3.819        1.424 

5,767 

123,793 

(112,910 

124.249 

691,517 

16.603 

"  The  value  of  the  products  given  above  is  estimated  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture." 

From  which  he  has  reason  to  surmise  that  the  net  profit  of  farm 
operations  per  acre  is  somewhat,  as  follows:     (See  also  Chart  4.) 

Net  profit 
Hoapittl  per  men  Acreage 

Manhattan $203  00  66 

Buffalo 86.60  65 

Middletown 65.20  120 

Gowanda 53.70  316 

Hudson  River 39.60  476 

Rochester 36.20  197 

Willard 33.40  848 

Long  Island 30.00  65 

Binghamton 24.20  850 

Central  Islip 22.60  255 

St  Lawrence 22.60  588 

TJtica 18.09  955 

Kings  Park 4.80  142 

Mohansic 2.30  300" 
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And  the  prudent  taxpayer  looks  long  at  these  figures  and 
wonders  what  is  wrong : —  figures  or  management, — or  both. 

Further  discrepancies  he  finds  such  as  are  noted  on  pages  415, 
416  and  420  of  this  report,  and  nowhere  can  he  find  a  suitable 
explanation  for  the  same,  and  he  too  lays  down  the  report  he  has 
earnestly  tried  to  read, —  thoughtful,  but  not  informed. 

And  so,  we  must  conclude  that  if  the  public  is  not  to  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  these  institutions,  the  annual  reports 
are  above  criticism,  but  if  the  public  is  to  know,  then  their  fail- 
ure must  be  acknowledged. 

And  again  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  the  only  way  the  public 
has  of  learning  these  things  is  through  the  reports.  Not  through 
the  combined  report  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  which  will 
always  be  formidable  because  of  its  necessary  statistics  but 
through  the  annual  report  of  each  hospital,  with  its  local  color, 
its  local  interest  and  support. 

Standardization  of  Statistics 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  a  decided  step  forward  has 
been  made  by  the  Hospital  Commission  in  the  matter  of  stand- 
ardizing the  annual  reports. 

It  will  be  impossible  however  to  put  forward  a  satisfactory 
report  unless  the  purpose  of  such  report  is  definitely  settled.  In 
a  recent  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  State  statistician,  it  was 
stated  that  the  idea  is  to  put  as  few  statistics  as  possible  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  various  institutions  but  to  publish  the  ma- 
jority of  these  in  the  annual  report  of  the  commission.  All  of 
which  sounds  reasonable  but  there  are  certain  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  In  a  compilation  of  statistics  the  individual 
hospital  in  most  instances  is  entirely  lost.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take and  handicaps  greatly  any  analytical  comparative  study  of 
the  institutions.  For  instance,  the  mortality  chart  (chart  5) 
was  compiled  from  Table  6,  page  576,  of  the  25th  Annual 
Report,  see  Table  1  of  this  report.  It  would  have  been  most 
interesting  and  profitable  to  have  determined  just  what  hospitals 
were  responsible  (if  any)  for  this  high  death  rate,  and  to  deter- 
mine also  where  the  best  recovery  rates  obtained, —  then  to  have 
found  any  possible  reasons  for  the  same  The  individual  hos- 
pitals should  never  have  been  lost  in  this  table. 

Table  4  in  the  same  report  has  a  similar  fault.  It  should  be 
possible  to  trace  the  comparative  growth  of  all  the  institutions 
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for  as  many  years  back  as  possible,  also  a  comparative  table  of 
State  investment  representing  that  growth,  as  well  as  a  similar 
table  showing  the  increasing  cost  per  capita  in  each  of  the 
institutions. 

It  is  noted  that  many  statistics  are  compiled  of  those  admitted 
and  those  discharged,  but  very  few  tables  of  those  remaining. 
And  after  all,  those  are  the  ones  with  whom  we  are  perhaps 
most  greatly  concerned.  What  is  the  residue  left  in  each  hos- 
pital ?  What  are  their  psychoses  J  What  is  the  nationality? 
What  their  length  of  residence?  What  are  their  ages?  What 
their  education  ?  Let  us  have  a  few  statistics  on  the  large  number 
of  chronics  who  remain  year  after  year.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  little  boy  who  was  asked  if  he  liked  going  to  school, —  Yes, 
he  said  he  liked  going  and  he  liked  coming  but  he  didn't  like 
"  in  between."  The  statistician  seems  to  like  the  patients  that 
are  going  and  the  patients  coming  but  is  very  little  concerned 
with  those  "  in  between  " —  yet  those  are  the  chronics,  that  cost 
the  State  the  most  money,  and  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  few  facts 
concerning  them. 

Specified  Forms  for  Statistical  Tables 

It  is  apparently  not  enough  to  merely  ask  the  various  hospitals 
for  certain  statistical  tables  without  specifying  the  exact  form. 
For  instance,  the  hospital  commission  asks  for  a  table  showing 
the  psychoses  ol  first  admissions.  Here  are  four  different  forms 
of  the  same  subject  matter  but  some  indicating  valuable  addi- 
tional figures: 
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Form  I 

PHYCHOSES  OF  FIRST  ADMISSIONS 

During  the  year  under  consideration,  398  persons,  205 

men  and  193  women,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time. 

The  psychoses  from  which  they  were  suffering  are  shown 

in  the  following  table: 

Male  Famals  Total 

1.  Phychoses  with  brain  tumor 1  1 

2.  Traumatic  psychoses 1  1 

3.  Senile  psychoses 15  25  40 

4.  Dementia  paralytica   38  6  44 

5.  Psychoses    with    other    brain    or 

nervous  diseases 12  23  35 

6.  Alcoholic  psychoses 31  11  42 

7.  Drug  and  other  toxic  psychoses.  .1  1 

8.  Infective-exhaustive  and   antoxic 

psychoses 1  2  3 

9.  Allied      to      infective-exhaustive 

psychoses 

10.  Symptomatic  depressions 

11.  Depressive  hallucinosis 1  1 

12.  Involution  melancholia   3  3  6 

13.  Depression  undifferentiated  ....       4  1  5 

14.  Dementia  praecox   38  32  70 

15.  Allied  to  dementia  praecox 

16.  Paranoic  conditions 3  2  5 

17.  Manic-depressive  psychoses  23  52  57 

18.  Allied    to   manic-depressive    psy- 

choses         1  ■  -  1 

19.  Epileptic  phychoses    9  4  13 

20.  Psyche-neuroses 1  4  5 

21.  Other  constitutional  inferiorities.        2  3  5 

22.  Imbecility  with  insanity 2  5  7 

23.  Unclassified 10  10  20 

24.  Not  insane 10  8  18 

205  193  398 
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Form  II  —  Diagnostic  Grouping  of  Patients  Admitted  Dub- 
ino  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1913 
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Fobm  III  —  Classification 
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Fobm  IV 
The  Diagnostic  Classification  of  Patients  Admitted  Dur- 
ing the  Year,  Except  Tieose  Received  by  Transfer  from 
Other  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  is  as  Follows: 
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The  first  should  be  discarded,  as  the  three  others  are  all  better. 
A  combination  table  should  be  made  of  the  good  features  of  the 
others  and  the  result  submitted  to  the  institutions  as  the  standard. 
Form  II  gives  percentages,  a  very  desirable  column.  Also  after 
the  correct  total  of  insane,  it  has  figured  separately  those  "  not 
insane "  those  i(  readmitted  twice  within  the  year "  and 
"transfers." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  totals  have  not  been  computed 
uniformly  and  would  therefore  not  be  comparable. 

Form  III  shows  a  very  good  feature,  the  totals  since  1905 
(which  dates  the  beginning  of  such  statistics) — this  is  a  desir- 
able feature  for  all  tables. 

And  so  the  matter  runs  throughout  the  various  reports. 

Surely  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  the  statistician  to  not 
only  ask  for  certain  information  but  to  specify  definitely  the 
form  of  presentation. 
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Id  addition  to  the  psychoses  tablea  asked  for,  of  those  admitted, 
those  discharged,  etc.  (see  page  61)  can  not  these  be  added: 

Phychoses  of  those  remaining. 

Nationality  of  those  remaining.  (To  give  such  a  table  by 
psychoses  also  would  make  it  additionally  valuable). 

Length  of  residence  in  hospital  of  those  remaining. 

Psychosis  of  those  on  parole. 

Number  of  times  readmitted  —  by  psychoses  $ 

Psychoses  of  mothers  bearing  or  conceiving  children  during 
intervals  between  readmissions  or  during  parole. 

A  study  of  many  statistical  tables  from  other  states,  disclosed 
as  great  a  variety  as  those  published  by  the  New  York  hospitals. 
Certain  of  those  tables  were  selected  and  submitted  to  statisti- 
cians, the  Eugenics  Bureau  at  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  to  experts 
in  research  work,  etc.  Some  marked  "  n.  g."  by  the  Hospital 
Commission  were  singled  out  as  being  particularly  valuable  by 
those  whose  opinions  cannot  be  entirely  discounted.  Some  of 
those  marked  "  O.  K."  by  the  Commission  authorities  were  seri- 
ously criticized  by  research  experts.  The  matter  speedily  be- 
came too  complicated  for  treatment  in  this  brief  report.  The  con- 
flicting opinions  however  would  seem  to  demand  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  by  a  committee  not  solely  from  the  hospitals  but 
representing  certain  social,  eugenics  and  research  agencies  which 
have  every  right  to  benefit  from  all  statistical  work  done  by  the 
State  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  their  work. 

The  inadequacy  of  reports  from  the  steward's  department  has 
been  dwelt  upon.  The  matter  of  accounting  has  at  last  been 
taken  up  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  state  hospitals,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 
Doubtless  the  new  accounting  methods  which  are  being  recom- 
mended will  modify  somewhat  any  form  of  report  which  might 
be  suggested  at  this  time. 

It  iB  believed  however  that  the  form  of  steward's  report  shown 
in  the  appendix  has  many  valuable  points  which  are  worthy  of 
study.  That  such  a  report  is  much  more  clear  and  comprehensive 
from  the  citizens'  point  of  view,  than  the  meagre  "  estimated 
values  "  and  various  totals  of  expenditures  minus  any  informing 
details,  needs  no  argument. 
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EN0BH0U6  WASTE  FROM  LACK  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING 

A  study  of  the  block  planning  of  these  institutions  indicates  the 
haphazard  growth  of  each  and  all  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
appropriations  requested  by  one  of  the  hospitals  during  the  past 
ten  years  reveals  a  lack  of  comprehensive  planning  and  a  vagueness 
of  purpose  which  is  doubtless  explanatory  of  the  "  Topsy  "  growth 
as  well  as  accountable  for  the  tremendous  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures for  buildings  and  repairs. 

In  1905  after  an  agitation  covering  several  years,  the  Hudson 
River  hospital  made  a  final  appeal  for  funds  for  the  building  of 
a  reception  hospital  for  acute  cases,  having  stated  the  previous 
year  that  "  the  cost,  judging  from  plans  already  prepared,  would 
probably  be  about  $60,000." 

"  The  House  that  Jaok  Built " 

In  the  spring  of  1906  it  was  reported  that  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy  had  decided  to  erect  two  new  buildings  instead  of 
one  (arguments  for  the  second  building  are  not  given  in  the  an- 
nual reports)  and  had  accordingly  "  set  aside"  $313,000  for  an 
acute  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  100  beds  and  a  building  for 
chronic  cases  with  a  capacity  of  440  beds  —  and  which  was  to  be 
known  as  "  Inwood." 

The  hospital  report  for  1906  has  the  following  to  say  on  the 
subject : 

1906 

"  During  the  past  year  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  set 
aside  the  sum  of  $313,000  for  the  building  of  an  acute 
hospital  and  a  building  to  accommodate  440  chronic 
patients,  but  there  was  not  enough  money  available  to 
complete  the  third  floor  of  the  'building  known  as  "  In- 
wood  "  for  the  chronic  insane  patients.  Money  should 
be  allowed  to  complete  this  floor  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  employees  in  this  building;  or,  if  thought  wiser, 
money  should  be  allowed  for  the  extension  of  the  present 
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nurses'  home  at  the  central  group.     For  this  purpose 
$17,000  will  be  required." 

$313,000.00     Two  new  buildings 
17,000.00     Nurses  quarters 


$330,000.00 


The  request  was  evidently  granted  for  we  have  record  in  1907 
of  an  addition  to  the  nurses'  home  costing  $17,000. 

The  third  floor  at  Inwood  was  not  finished  however  and  in  the 
1907  report  is  found  the  following: 


iM7 "  ,.m 

"  Finishing  Third  Flooe  of  Inwood. 
"  The  contract  for  the  building  at  the  central  group, 
which  will  be  completed  next  spring,  did  not  include  the 
finishing  of  the  third  floor.  This  floor,  if  finished  as 
originally  intended,  would  provide  good  accommodations 
for  more  than  fifty  employees.  The  addition  which  we 
are  now  making  to  the  nurses'  cottage  for  the  employees 
in  this  building  could  be  used  to  much  better  advantage 
for  the  employees  in  the  group  directly  opposite.  It  is 
too  far  away  from  the  new  building  for  convenience  of 
administration  and  besides,  aa  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  some  employees  in  the  new  building,  rooms 
for  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  for  their  use  all 
of  the  limited  number  of  single  rooms  intended  for 
patients.  This  floor  could  have  been  finished  for  $17,000 
if  the  work  had  been  done  with  the  original  contract,  but 
now,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial probably  $20,000  will  be  necessary." 

!  -  -— -W-  ......  ;.- ,:j".i^.^T^rj3p^ 

$330,000.00     Forwarded 

15,000.00     Furnishings  &  third  floor 


$845,000.00 
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An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  and  in  the  report  for 

1908  we  read: 

1908 

"  Finishing  all  of  Thibd  Floor  of  Inwood. 
"  When  the  original  contract  was  let,  the  amount  of  the 
contract  price  for  finishing  the  third  floor  of  'Inwood* 
which  was  $18,000,  was  deducted.  Owing  to  the  greater 
cost  of  finishing  the  work  after  the  original  contract  was 
completed  the  contractors  estimated  that  as  a  separate 
proposition  the  cost  would  be  between  $21,000  and 
$22,000.  Last  year  we  obtained  $15,000  for  finishing 
a  part  of  the  third  floor  and  providing  for  the  necessary 
furniture  for  the  building.  A  little  more  than  $5,000 
has  been  used  for  furniture  and  the  balance  is  being  used 
to  finish  about  half  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor  for  the 
use  of  nurses.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have 
the  remaining  rooms  finished  as  they  are  very  much 
needed  for  employees  and  $10,000  is  asked  for  to  com- 
plete the  work." 

This  appropriation  was  not  made  and  so  in  1909  we  find  them 
repeating  the  request  but  with  an  additional  $3,500  for  neces- 
sary furnishings  apparently  not  thought  of  in  1908. 

1909 

"  Finishing  the  Third  Floor  of  Inwood. 
h  »  *  »  #  As  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  would 
provide  excellent  accommodations  for  nearly  50  em- 
ployees, it  would  certainly  be  an  economical  thing  to  do. 
In  addition  to  the  economical  aspect,  it  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  comfort  of  the  nurses  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  in  that  department.  The  proper  furnish- 
ings would  cost  about  $3,500  making  a  total  of  $13,500." 

This  was  not  granted,  so  in  1910  the  request  is  slightly  in- 
creased and  we  read,  as  follows: 
1810 

"  Finishing  thb  Third  Floor  of  Inwood. 
"  *    *    *    As  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  would  pro- 
vide excellent  accommodations  with  the  proper  furnish- 
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ings  for  nearly  50  employees,  it  would  certainly  be  i 
economical  thing  to  do.    *    *    *." 

$345,000.00     Forwarded 

15,000.00     Third  floor  of  Inwood 


$360,000.00 


A  second  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  following  this 
request  and  the  third  floor  of  Inwood  was  at  last  completed. 
But  Inwood  itself  was  not  completed.  In  1906  it  was  discovered 
that  adequate  porches  had  not  been  provided,  and  the  following 
request  appears: 
1906 

"  Porches  at  '  Inwood.' 
*  "  In  the  original  plans  for  '  Inwood '  provisions  were 
not  made  for  enough  sun  rooms  or  porches.  As  these  sun 
rooms  are  always  advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  people  the  sum  of  $4,500  is  requested  in  order  to 
properly  furnish  this  building  with  porches." 

$360,000.00     Brought  forward 
4,500.00      Porches 


$364,600.00 


In  the  same  year  the  following  is  noted: 
1906 

"  Laundry  Extension  and  Equipment. 
«  *  #  #  a.8  goon  as  the  buildings  now  under  process 
of  construction  have  been  completed,  our  population  will 
be  increased  about  600.  In  order  to  properly  care  for 
these  600  patients  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our 
laundry,  and  to  do  this  as  it  should  be  done  the  sum  of 
$7,000  will  be  needed." 

$364,500.00     Brought   forward 
7,000.00     Laundry 


$371,500.00 


a  whioh  follow  on  the  « 
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The  foregoing  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  extraordinary 
history  of  laundry  development. 

In  1907  it  was  apparent  that  no  furnishings  had  been  provided 
for  the  acute  hospital.  Why  a  similar  request  for  the  chronic 
building  does  not  appear  until  1909  is  not  clear. 

1907 

"  FlIBNITURE  FOB   AclITE  BUILDING, 

"  In  order  to  provide  the  building  for  acute  cases  with 
suitable  kitchen  equipment,,  and  to  furnish  the  wards  and 
rooms,  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $7,500  will  be  neces- 
sary." 

$371,500.00     Brought  forward 
7,500.00     FurnishingB 


$379,000.00 


In  the  same  year  we  find  the  following  interesting  bit : 
1907 

"  Painting  '  Iswoon '. 
"  The  contract  for  the  finishing  of  the  building  for 
the  chronic  insane  did  not  include  the  inside  painting. 
The  walls  will  remain  as  the  masons  leave  them,  and  for 
sanitary  reasons  they  should  be  painted  the  coming  year. 
An  estimate  made  by  our  painter  shows  that  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  for  painting  the  entire  interior  will 
be  $3,900." 
1909 

In  1908  we  find  nothing  on  the  subject  but  in  1909  In 
a  request  for  "  painting "  appropriation  of  $17,700,  In- 
wood  complete,  is  listed  for  $6,000  and  the  reception  hos- 
pital complete,  $3,200. 
1910 

In  1910  this  request  reads  "  an  appropriation  of  $6,000 
(for  both  buildings)  is  asked  for  the  purpose."  The 
actual  amount  of  the  appropriation  cannot  be  stated  but 
the  reception  hospital  was  finally  painted. 
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In  1911  and  1912  the  following  appears: 
1911-12 

"  Painting. 
"  The  interior  walla  and  trim  of  Inwood  have  never 
been  painted,  and  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected has  left  them  in  a  very  unsightly  condition.  The 
walls  should  be  pointed  up  and  necessary  repairs  to  the 
trim  should  be  made,  after  which  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly painted.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  asked 
for  the  purpose." 

In  1913  we  find  a  request  identically  worded  until  we  reach 
the  appropriation  clause  when  a  variation  appears,  as  follows: 
1913 

a  *     *     *     ^fl  taere  are  27,386  square  yards  in  this 
building,  an  appropriation  of  $6,846.50  will  be  needed." 

$379,000.00    Brought  forward 
6,846.50     Painting 


$385,846.50 


In  the  same  year,  1907,  we  find  the  following  which  was  evi- 
dently not  included  in  the  building  contracts : 
1907 

"  Fibb  Protection. 
"  Both  '  Inwood '  and  the  building  for  the  acute  insane 
will  need  hose,  extinguishers,  and  other  fire  appliances 
which  will  probably  cost  $1,0*00." 

$385,846.50     Forwarded 
1,000.00     Fire  apparatus 


$386,846.50 


But  there  are  other  needs  that  were  overlooked,  and  in  the 
same  year  we  note: 
1907 

"  Ice  House. 
"  "When  all  of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection 
are  completed,  we  will  have  an  increase  of  over  650  in  our 
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population.  As  our  storage  for  ice  is  already  too  limited 
we  should  at  once  erect  an  ice  house  of  1,200  tons  capacity. 
A  house  120  ft  long,  25  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  with  two 
air  spaces  and  one  sawdust  chamber  would  cost  complete 
about  $3,500." 

$386,846.50     Forwarded 
3,500.00     Ice  house 


$390,346.50 


This  was  reported  built  the  succeeding  year.     Continuing,  we 

find  the  following: 

1807 

"  Grading  About  '  Inwood  '  and  the  'Acute  Hospital.' 
"A  great  deal  of  grading  will  have  to  be  done  around 
these  buildings  and  at  '  Inwood '  the  work  will  be  particu- 
larly difficult.  In  many  places  around  this  building  a  fill 
of  eight  of  nine  feet  will  be  required.  The  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  is  rocky  and  aa  there  is  but  little  earth  to 
spare,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cart  the  filling  material  a 
considerable  distance.  Extra  horses,  carts  and  laborers 
will  therefore  be  neceseary.  It  will  require  an  expenditure 
of  about  $3,000  to  get  the  grounds  about  these  buildings 
in  good  condition." 

$390,346.50     Forwarded 
3,000.00     Grading 


$393,346.50 


We  are  not  through  however  with  these  new  buildings.    In  the 
1907  report  we  also  find: 
1907 

"  Changes  in  the  Eleotric  Lighting  Plant. 
"  The  direct  and  single  phase  alternating  current  plant 
should  be  changed  to  a  three-phase  alternating  current  plant 
throughout  *  *  *  With  the  additions  of  the  two  new 
buildings  and  the  amusement  hall  our  plant  will  be  loaded 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  ma- 
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chines  will  stand  up  under  the  severe  strain  that  will  be 
placed  upon  them.  *  *  *  For  these  changes  $35,000  is 
asked." 

$393,346.50     Forwarded 
35,000.00     Lighting  plant 


$428,346.50 


The  following  item  which  appears  the  same  year  is  referred  to 
again  (page  504) : 
1907 

"  HyDROTHEBAPEUTIC    APPLIANCES. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  fit  up  modern  hydrotherapeutic 
roomB  in  the  building  for  the  acute  insane  at  an  expense 
of  about  $3,000." 

$428,346.50     Forwarded 

3,000.00     Hydrotherapeutic       appa- 
ratus 


In  the  next  year's  report  we  find  this  request : 
1908 

"  OUTSTOE    LlOHTING. 

"  The  system  of  street  lights  along  the  walk  from  the 
main  building  to  the  central  group  is  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, and  should  be  extended  through  to  '  Inwood.'  For 
renewing  and  extending  this  line  $2,750  will  be  required. 

"  For  lights  along  drive  and  walks  to  the  acute  building 
$800  will  be  required." 

$431,346.50     Forwarded 

2,750.00     Lighting  outside 
800.00 


$434,896.50 
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But  in  1908  an  even  more  unexpected  need  arose  from  this  in- 
creased capacity  and  we  find  the  following : 
1908 

"  Greenhouse. 
"  During  the  past  few  years,  our  two  small  greenhouses 
have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  with  our  re- 
cent additions  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the 
wards  with  plants  and  flowers.  Those  who  know  the 
brightness  and  gladness  which,  etc.  *  *  *  An  appropria- 
tion of  $3,900  will  be  needed  and  will  build  a  house 
18  x  100  feet,  which  will  supply  our  needs  for  years  to 
come." 

$434,896.50     Forwarded 
3,900.00     Greenhouse 


Also  this  in  the  same  year,  evidently  not  included  in  the  two 
previous  requests  for  furnishings: 
1908 

"  Settees. 
"  *  *  *  For  the  increase  of  500  in  our  population  we 
should  have  100  cane  settees  for  indoor  use,  and  100 
wooden  slat  settees  for  use  on  the  lawns,  one  dozen  large 
lawn -swings  as  they  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  disturbed 
patients.     The  total  cost  will  be  about  $1,500." 

$438,796.50     Forwarded 
1,500.00     Settees 


$440,296.50 

But  troubles  are  apparently  over  for  we  read  in  this  same  1908 
report : 
1908 

"  Buildings  for  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Insane. 
"  The  most  notable  additions  to  the  hospital  during  the 
year  were  the  buildings  for  the  acute  and  chronic  i 
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Owing  to  delay  in  toe  fitting  up  of  the  hydrotherapeutio 
rooms,  the  building  for  the  care  of  the  acute  insane  has 
not  yet  been  opened.  That  for  the  chronic  insane,  which 
is  known  as  '  Inwood '  was  opened  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  it  has  been  found  well  adapted  for 
the  care  of  such  patients  as  it  was  intended  to  accommo- 
date." 

Troubles  over?  No,  we  had  not  read  far  enough.  Further  on 
in  the  same  report  in  spite  of  the  assurance  that  "  Inwood,"  just 
opened,  "  has  been  found  well  adapted  for  the  care  of  such  patients 
as  it  was  intended  to  accommodate,"  to  our  utter  amazement  we 
read: 
1908 

"Addition  fob  Fobtt  Disturbed  Patients. 
"All  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  been  very  poorly  supplied 
with  single  rooms  for  the  care  of  noisy  and  disturbed  pah 
tients.  The  building  recently  opened  for  440  patients  has 
only  twenty-four  single  rooms  and  several  of  them  are 
of  necessity  used  by  attendants.  In  consequence,  a  proper 
classification  is  impossible  and  one  disturbed  patient  in  a 
large  dormitory  will  often  keep  fifty  others  awake.  De- 
prived of  rest,  they  become  troublesome,  during  both  night 
and  day  and,  consequently,  the  danger  and  expense  of  car- 
ing for  them  are  increased.  With  the  facilities  for  sepa- 
rating the  noisy  and  disturbed  from  the  quiet  and  com- 
fortable, which  this  addition  would  give,  the  management 
of  the  hospital  would  be  more  satisfactory.  This  addition 
is  not  asked  for  for  the  sake  of  increasing  our  population 
which  is  already  too  large,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  suitable  accommodations  for  the  disturbed  pa- 
tients, who  are  now  cared  for  in  dormitories,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  the  more  quiet  ones.  The  cost  of  this  build- 
ing will  be  about  $20,000." 

This  appropriation  was  not  granted  in  1908  and  the  same  plea 
was  made  in  1909  and  again  in  1910.  The  wording  was  identical 
but  in  1910  it  is  stated: 
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''  The  cost  of  this  building  would  be  about  $28,000." 

$440,296.50     Forwarded 

28,000.00     Additional  forty  disturbed 
patients 


This  sum  was  granted,  and  the  further  history  of  this  particular 
building  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  (page  506). 

No  mention  of  further  expense  in  connection  with  an  addition 
for  forty  disturbed  patients  was  made,  but  in  1909  we  read: 
1909 

Addition  to  Dining  Room  E  Gboup. 
"  *   *   *   If  the  addition  for  40  patients  is  built,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  dining  room  space, 
and  $3,500  should  be  provided  for  the  wort" 

Two  years  later,  however,  the  request  is  for  a  larger  sum,  which 
was  granted  and  the  dining-room  built. 

1911 

"  When  the  addition  for  the  forty  disturbed  patients  is 
completed,  additional  dining  room  space  will  be  required. 
The  dining  and  serving  rooms  now  used  are  inadequate, 
gloomy  and  unsanitary.  By  building  an  addition  to  the 
west  and  rearranging  the  present  space,  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  for  our  increased  number  and  will  also  be  able 
to  arrange  for  a  separate  room  for  the  nurses  who  now  take 
their  meals  in  the  same  room  with  disturbed  and  untidy 
patients.  The  cost  of  this  much  needed  improvement  will 
be  about  $6,000." 

$468,296.50     Forwarded 
6,000.00     Dining-room 


$474,296.50 


There  are  a  few  small  items  which  seem  to  have  been  < 
looked.    In  the  1909  report  we  read  the  following: 
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"Chaib  Bail. 
"A  chair  rail  for  the  corridors  and  day  rooma  of  Inwood 
and  the  reception  hospital  would  add  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildings  and  besides  would  prevent  injury 
to  the  walls.     The  cost  would  be  $750." 
$474,296.50    Forwarded 
750.00    €hairrail 


$475,046.50 


To  simply  occupy  a  building  seems  not  necessarily  to  terminate 
construction  expense  for  in  the  same  report  we  find  this : 
1809 

"  Guakds  fob  Enclosed  Foeches  at  '  Inwood.' 
"  The  flimsy  guards  on  two  porches  have  been  changed 
to  substantial  wrought  iron  guards  this  year.     There  are 
two  more  porches  that  should  be  changed  at  once.     The 
cost  would  be  $500." 

$475,046.50     Forwarded 

1,000.00     Window  guards 


$476,046.50 


Assuming  that  the  first  two  cost  as  much  as  the  last  two,  $1,000 
is  charged  to  window  guards. 

Another  additional  expense  ie  as  follows: 
1909 

"  Roads  and  Walks. 
"  We  have  several  miles  of  roads  to  keep  in  repair  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  makes  the  building  of 
several  new  roads  necessary.  The  condition  in  regard  to 
walks  is  similar  to  that  of  roads.  The  new  buildings 
will  require  many  additional  walks  and  at  least  $4,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  work." 

$476,046.50     Forwarded 

4,000.00    Roads  and  walks 


$480,046.50 
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And  again  in  1811,  we  find: 
1011 

"  For  new  telephone  cables  and  new  switchboard  for 
Inwood  and  Central  Group,  $500." 

$480,046.50     Forwarded 

500.00     Telephone  cables 


$480,546.50 


The  reports  indicate  that  the  Reception  hospital  was  finally 
occupied  in  the  early  part  of  1909.  In  which  case,  less  than  a 
year  after  occupancy  comes  this  most  amazing  commentary  on 
the  results  for  which  they  themselves  are  wholly  responsible,  with 
the  accompanying  request  for  further  funds. 


"Addition  to  Reception  Hospital 
"  The  hospital  for  patients  suffering  from  the  acute 
forms  of  insanity  has  not  been  found  as  satisfactory  as  it 
was  expected  to  be,  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for 
caring  for  the  noisy  and  maniacal  class.  The  wards,  which 
are  small,  holding  only  twenty  patients  each,  are  well 
adapted  for  caring  for  quiet  and  depressed  cases,  but 
utterly  useless  for  the  disturbed  class.  One  disturbed 
patient  will  disturb  all  the  others,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  transfer  all  excitable  cases  to  the  main  build- 
ing. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  put  the.  building  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  erected. 

"  The  difficulties  could  be  readily  overcome  by  erecting 
an  addition  to  the  rear  of  each  dormitory  to  provide  for 
four  patients  on  each  floor,  or  sixteen  in  all.  This  addi- 
tion could  be  easily  built  and  equipped  for  less  than  the 
allowance  of  $1,000  per  capita,  the  amount  fixed  for  build- 
ings for  the  acute  insane.  In  fact  we  believe  that  $10,000 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  building 
a  reception  hospital  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name." 
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The  same  request  appears  in  1910  except  for  an  increase  of 
$2,000. 

1910 

"  In  fact  we  believe  that  $12,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  this  building  a  '  reception  hospital '  tn  fact  as  well 
as  in  name." 

$480,546.50     Forwarded 
12,000.00     Additions 


$492,546.50 


This  appropriation  was  made  and  the  addition  well  under  way 
in  the  winter  of  1912. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  hydrotherapy  apparatus  had 
scarcely  been  installed  two  years  previously  at  a  cost  of  $3,000, 
the  new  additions  necessitated  the  following: 
1918 

"It  will  also  be  necessary  to  rearrange  and  remove  the 
hydrotherapeutic  rooms  in  the  reception  hospital  and  to 
provide  continuous  baths  in  the  wards  for  disturbed  pa- 
tients at  a  probable  cost  of  $8,000. 

"  These  two  items  are  imperative  and  the  full  useful- 
ness of  the  additions  cannot  be  obtained  until  means  are 
provided  for  the  changes  suggested." 

$492,546.50     Forwarded 

3,000.00     Change  in  Hydrotherapy 


$495,546.50 


The  fact  that  the  foregoing  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  original 
estimate  seems  not  to  have  been  disturbing  and  the  appropriation 
was  evidently  made. 

In  spite  of  the  large  expenditures  recorded  for  these  two  build- 
ings they  were  evidently  not  safe  for  patients  and  so  we  find  the 
following : 
1912 

"  Fireproof  Stairways  and  Fiee  Escapes  at  Recep- 
tion Hobpital. 
"  The  stairways  leading  from  the  dormitories  in  the 
rear  of  the  hospital  are  of  wood,  and  as  they  would  be 
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very  important  as  a  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  replaced  by  fireproof  iron  stair- 
ways, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $3,000  for  the  two.  Fire 
escapes  should  also  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  two  addi- 
tions for  disturbed  patients  at  a  probable  cost  of  $1,600 
for  the  two.  An  appropriation  for  $4,600  is  therefore, 
requested  for  this  work." 

$495,546.50     Forwarded 
4,600.00     Fire  escapes 


With  the  figures  now  totaling  over  half  a  million  dollars,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  just  what  precipitated  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture, when  seven  years  previously  one  building  for  the  acute 
insane  was  asked  for  with  the  statement  that  "  the  cost,  judging 
from,  plans  already  prepared  would  probably  be  about  $60,000." 

The  most  amazing  part  of  this  however  is  that  the  1914  report 
now  on  its  way  to  the  printer  contains  a  request  for  $100,000 
for  a  new  reception  hospital  I  Gauged  by  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  the  request  for  $60,000  for  the  firat  reception  hospital, 
this  request  for  $100,000  for  a  "second  edition  "  has  expansion 
possibilities  up  to  $800,000. 

Why  Invite  the  Continuation  of  this  Waste? 

Where  is  our  enquiring  citizen  who  must  want  to  know  the 
significance  of  all  this  ?  It  can  be  briefly  stated.  Here  we  have 
a  superintendent  who  has  been  twenty-one  years  in  the  service 
and  has  virtually  had  the  responsibility  for  the  intelligent  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $11,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and 
building  up  of  his  institution.  After  these  many  years  of  ex- 
perience, there  is  built  as  a  part  of  his  plant  a  receiving  hospital 
which  has  no  provision  for  noisy  and  disturbed  cases. 

It  would  seem  as*  though  even  a  layman  would  think  of  such  a 
need  before  anything  else.  But  the  entire  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

It  so  happens  that  this  superintendent  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  small  committee  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ardizing hospital  construction  and  planning.     He  has  also  been 
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made  the  chief  advisor  on  the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
institution.  In  the  light  of  such  a  record  what  results  can  be 
expected  ? 

Finished  Building  Waits  for  a  Staircase 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  addition  for  forty  disturbed 
patients.      (Page  500.) 

This  moving  appeal  was  published  three  years  in  succession 
and  finally  wrung  $28,000  from  the  "  stony  hearted  "  legislature. 

The  building  was  not  handed  over  to  the  architect's  office  as  is 
the  custom  but  was  handled  by  the  hospital  employees  and  built 
with  hospital  labor.  In  consequence  they  claim  to  have  been  able 
to  do  much  more  with  the  funds  and  actually  erected  a  building 
which  they  report  as  having  a  capacity  of  100  beds.  In  July, 
1914,  this  building  was  said  to  have  been  finished  for  about  a 
year  but  was  waiting  for  the  installation  of  an  iron  staircase. 

The  building  has  been  completely  furnished  since  August  1914. 
It  was  inspected  by  the  writer  late  in  November,  1914,  and 
found  to  be  thoroughly  heated,  the  plumbing  in  working  order, 
completely  furnished  even  to  sheets  and  blankets  on  the  beds,  but 
also  completely  empty,  and  with  a  wooden  staircase  from  the  first 
to  the  second  floor,  prohibiting  its  use,  the  iron  stairway  still 
daily  expected. 

Building  Designed  to  Selievn  Overcrowding,  Serve  Only  to  Further 
Overcrowd 

Knowing  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital  and  having 
a  vivid  recollection  of  floor  beds  in  many  of  the  wards,  it  was 
suggested  to  the  steward  that  the  first  floor  might  be  used  with 
perfect  propriety  as  far  as  fire  risk  was  concerned,  thus  taking 
care  of  the  forty  patients  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended. 
To  which  he  replied  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  used  for  those 
cases  at  all,  that  100  transfers  were  to  be  sent  there  from  Ward's 
Island  as  soon  as  the  staircase  was  installed  S 

Let  us  read  once  ajrain  the  argument  that  prompted  the  appro- 
priation for  this  building. 

"All  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  poorly  supplied  with 
single  rooms  for  the  care  of  noisy  and  disturbed  patients. 
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The  building  recently  opened  for  440  patients  has  only  24 
single  rooma  and  several  of  these  are  of  necessity  used  by 
attendants.  In  consequence,  a  proper  classification  is  im- 
possible and  one  disturbed  patient  in  a  large  dormitory  will 
often  keep  fifty  others  awake.  Deprived  of  rest  they  become 
troublesome,  during  both  night  and  day,  and  consequently, 
the  danger  and  expense  of  caring  for  them,  are  increased. 
With  the  facilities  for  separating  the  noisy  and  disturbed 
from  the  quiet  and  comfortable  which  this  addition  would 
give,  the  management  of  the  hospital  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  We  do  not  ask  for  this  addition  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  our  population,  which  is  already  too  large,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  the  disturbed  patients,  who  are  now  cared  for  in 
dormitories,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  more  quiet  ones." 

Where  is  our  enquiring  citizen '{  Will  he  not  ask  how  about 
the  comfort  of  those  quiet  ones  who  were  being  so  grievously  dis- 
turbed in  1908,  1909,  1910?  Are  we  to  hear1  no  more  about 
them?  Are  they  to  continue  being  disturbed  and  deprived  of 
rest  and  quiet  for  indefinite  years  to  come  ?  Is  not  their  condi- 
tion of  as  much  importance  today  as  it  was  in  the  years  it  was 
presented  so  feelingly  to  the  legislature  '.  Why  does  the  agitation 
stop  when  the  appropriation  is  given  and  the  building  finished 
but  kept  vacated  a  year  through  alleged  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  architect's  office  and  a  decision  finally  made  to  turn  it  over  to 
an  entirely  different  group  of  patients? 

Further  Examples  of  Wasteful  Methods 

But  let  us  proceed  to  fresh  inconsistencies.  In  1904  the  staff 
was  occupying  very  commodious  and  attractive  quarters  in  the 
upper  floors  of  the  administration  building  —  quarters  designed 
for  this  purpose  and  not  suitable  for  any  other. 

What  arguments  preceded  the  1904  report  are  not  known  but 
the  following  appears  in  the  report  of  that  year : 

1904 

"  Many  improvements  were  begun  in  the  summer  and 
are  in  active  progress  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report; 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  superintendent's  house, 
and  the  staff  house.    When  they  are  finished,  the  quarters 
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now  occupied  by  them  will  be  used  for  patients,  and  much 
relief  will  be  experienced  from  the  overcrowding  which 
now  exists." 

1905 

"  Owing  to  various  unavoidable  causes  work  on  the 
superintendent's  house  and  the  staff  house  progressed  with 
provoking  slowness,  etc.,  etc.  *  *  *  The  rooms  vacated 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  staff  will  then  be  altered 
and  will  provide  accommodation  for  about  ISO  patients." 

1906 

"  The  superintendent's  house  and  staff  house  were  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  and  are  now  occupied.  The 
rooms  vacated  by  the  superintendent  and  staff,  consisting 
of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  main  building  are  now 
being  renovated  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  an 
early  date.  These  floors  will  accommodate  about  fifty 
patients  each." 

We  would  naturally  get  the  impression  from  the  foregoing 
that  money  was  being  spent  on  a  staff  house  for  the  benefit  of  the 
staff,  but  not  so,  the  staff  is  moved  out  of  its  commodious  quarters 
which  are  put  in  shape  for  100  patients,  the  steward,  first  assist- 
ant physician  and  two  assistant  physicians  are  located  in  the 
staff  house  and  the  staff  crowded  into  such  quarters  as  are  left  on 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  administration  building.  The 
front  rooms  of  this  building,  which  have  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Hudson  river  and  are  more  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  all 
hospital  life  than  any  other  rooms  in  the  institution  and  there- 
fore more  suitable  for  the  doctors,  are  turned  over  to  patients 
many  of  whom  are  workers  going  to  the  laundry,  sewing  room, 
dining  rooms,  etc.,  during  the  day  time  and  thus  unable  to  enjoy 
the  magnificent  outlook, —  while  the  staff  is  given  the  side  rooms 
overlooking  ward  wings  and  a  part  of  the  grounds  frequently 
occupied  by  patients,  the  noise  of  any  possible  disturbance  on  the 
wards  coming  to  them  much  more  readily  than  if  they  were  in 
the  front  part  of  the  building. 

So,  having  been  turned  out  of  their  old  quarters  and  other  use 
being  made  of  the  new  quarters  intended  for  them,  naturally  the 
staff  becomes  an  object  of  pity,  and  in  1907  we  read: 

1907 

"  Owing  to  the  increase  In  the  size  of  the  hospital  our 
quarters  for  the  medical  staff  have  Itesome  too  cramped. 
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The  building  now  known  as  the  staff  house  is  occupied  by 
the  steward  and  his  family,  the  first  assistant  and  his 
family,  and  two  assistant  physicians  who  lodge  there  but 
take  their  meals  in  the  main  building.  It  is  too  far  away 
for  a  general  staff  house,  even  if  there  were  more  room  in 
it,  and  for  that  reason  an  addition  which  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  was  not  built.  I  would  suggest  therefore 
that  a  building  for  staff  uses  be  put  up  close  to  the  ad- 
ministration building,  and  that  the  rooms  now  occupied 
by  the  staff  be  used  for  patients.  We  could  accommodate 
about  sixty  patients  in  the  rooms  now  used  by  medical 
officers,  and  the  $30,000  which  it  would  cost  to  build  for 
that  number  of  patients  at  $500  per  capita  would  build 
the  staff  house." 

The  foregoing  is  so  full  of  misleading  statements  that  it  is 
difficult  to  clearly  explain  it.  In  the  first  place  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  need  of  the  quarters  for  the  medical  staff  becoming 
cramped  in  any  way.  They  were  originally  commodious  and 
well  plauned.  It  would  be  impossible  to-day  to  find  a  convenient 
site  for  a  new  staff  house  any  nearer  to  the  administration  build- 
ing than  the  present  so-called  staff  house  which  is  stated  to  he 
"  too  far  away,"  or  which  would  he  as  completely  isolated  from 
hospital  sights  and  sounds  as  the  original  quarters  in  the  ad- 
ministration building. 

According  to  the  foregoing  report  the  "  staff  "  house  would 
seem  to  be  crowded,  unless  one  knew  that  the  steward  and  his 
family  was  simply  the  steward  and  his  wife  occupying  five  very 
comfortable  rooms,  with  bath  and  two  additional  rooms  for  serv- 
ants; and  the  former  first  assistant  physician  and  his  family 
being  the  doctor  and  one  daughter  occupying  four  large  rooms 
and  bath  with  one  room  for  a  servant.  The  four  large  rooms  and 
bath  on  the  third  floor  were  presumably  occupied  by  the  two 
assistants.  They  are  to-day  vacaut  and  have  been  so  for  some 
considerable  time.  The  present  first  assistant  physician  has  no 
family,  and  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  having  his  own  din- 
ing room  and  a  private  maid. 

Why  was  it  not  known  two  years  before  instead  of  a  year  after- 
ward that  this  house  was  "too  far  away"  for  a  general  staff 
house  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nearer  to  the  new  Reception 
Hospital  now  than  the  administration  building  is,  yet  physicians 
residing  in  the  Administration  building  are  on  daily  duty  at  the 
Reception  hospital. 
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Next  cornea  the  assurance  of  accommodating  sixty  patients  in 

the  quarters  that  are  said  to  be  "  too  cramped  "  for  six  physicians. 

As  the  accommodations  for  "  120  "  dwindled  to  100  patients 

(page  508),  how  much  more  would  this  above  promised  "  60  " 

dwindle  ? 

However,  that  is  not  the  most  important  phase  of  the  situation. 
In  the  same  report  which  tells  us  that  the  staff  house  occupied 
by  the  steward  and  first  assistant  physician  is  "  too  far  away  " 
for  a  general  staff  house,  we  find  the  following: 
1907 

"  House  fob  Stewabd. 
"  The  steward  is  now  occupying  rooms  in  the  staff 
house  which  are  very  much  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
physicians.  The  cottage  now  occupied  by  the  head 
farmer  would,  if  put  in  good  and  sanitary  condition,  pro- 
vide a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  his  family. 
(note:  meaning,  wife.)  To  repair,  light,  plumb  and 
heat  this  building  about  $3,500  would  be  needed  and 
I  urge  that  efforts  be  made  to  procure  an  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  mentioned." 

And  the  succeeding  years  bring  the  following: 
1908 

"  The  $5,000  appropriated  last  year  for  a  new  house 
for  the  steward  is  inadequate  to  build  from  any  of  the 
plans  thus  far  presented.  An  additional  allowance  of 
$3,500  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing  and  furnishing  the  house." 
1909 

"  The  $5,000  appropriated  last  year  for  a  new  house 
for  the  steward  is  inadequate  to  build  from  any  of  the 
plans  thus  far  presented.  An  additional  allowance  of 
$4,000  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing  and  furnishing  the  house." 
1910 

"  The  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  steward  are  in- 
adequate and  unsatisfactory.  A  suitable  house  could  be 
erected  for  about  $9,000  and  that  amount  is,  therefore, 
asked  for,  unless  funds  are  provided  for  a  staff  bouse  in 
which  event  the  steward  could  he  cared  for  'by  giving  him 
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additional  rooms  in  the  building  in  which  he  now  lives, 
and  which  would  not  then  be  required  for  the  use  of  phy- 
sicians." 

"  For  the  use  of  physicians  "  meaning  the  actual  use  of  one 
physician.  This  1910  scheme  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  sen- 
sible. Too  sensible  to  be  true,  evidently,  for  to-day  the  agitation 
is  not  only  for  a  steward's  house  but  for  a  staff  house  as  well. 
When  asked  by  the  writer  what  disposition  would  then  be 
made  of  the  present  steward's  house  an  official  replied  that  it 
would  "  probably  be  used  for  .nurses  or  something  else." 

Here  is  a  house  especially '  remodelled  eight  years  ago  for  a 
definite  use.  It  is  in  excellent  repair,  beautifully  located,  and 
provides  comfortable  quarters  on  a  scale  that  the  present  in- 
cumbents drawing  the  same  salary  probably  could  or  would  not 
afford  in  the  outside  world.  There  is  a  garage  specially  built 
for  the  use  of  those  now  occupying  the  house.  Yet  there  is  now 
an  agitation  to  provide  a  separate  house  for  the  steward  and  new 
quarters  for  the  first  assistant  in  the  proposed  staff  house,  pre- 
sumably. This  would  doubtless  mean  two  new  garages,  as  each 
man  owns  a  machine,  and  two  new  kitchens — (Hudson  River 
already  has  seventeen  separate  kitchens  and  a  tremendously  high 
fuel  bill)  besides  the  generally  increased  over  head  charge  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  steward's  house  to  some  indefinite  pur- 
pose. It  is  obviously  not  suited  to  anything  hut  its  present  uses 
mid  any  attempt  at  adaptation  for  other  uses  would  he  both 
costly  and  unsatisfactory. 

Inequalities  in  Accommodations 

Furthermore,  white  the  steward  and  first  assistant  arc  un- 
deniably comfortably  if  not  luxuriously  housed,  there  are  other 
physicians  living  under  conditions  unnecessarily  uncomfortable. 
For  instance,  two  married  physicians  have  been  living  (until 
very  recently  when  one  was  transferred)  each  in  single  rooms 
without  a  private  bath.  One  of  these  physicians  has  been  in  the 
service  thirteen  years  and  for  six  years  or  more  has  had  his  wife  in 
the  institution  and  the  two  have  had  but  the  one  room  and  no 
bathroom.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  physician  who  has  been  in  the 
service  a  much  less  number  of  years  but  because  of  his  occupy- 
ing a  slightly  advanced  position  on  the  staff,  he  is  given  two  large 
rooms.     Another  physician   (a  woman)  coming  into  the  service 
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still  later  occupied  two  large  rooms  on  the  floor  below.  The 
explanation  given  for  the  last  circumstance  is  a  desire  to  keep  all 
women  physicians  on  one  floor.  But  why  it  is  not  as  reason- 
able to  have  a  male  physician  and  his  wife  on  a  floor  with  women 
physicians  as  it  is  to  have  him  and  his  wife  oil  a  floor  with  the 
male  physicians  is  not  clear.  The  use  of  the  common  bathroom 
by  both  sexes  is  necessitated  under  either  arrangement. 

There  would  certainly  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  having  a  mar- 
ried physician  and  his  wife  occupy  one  room  while  several  un- 
married physicians  occupy  two  rooms  each,  especially  when  the 
seniority  of  actual  service  is  greatly  in  the  favor  of  the  married 
physician. 

The  quarters  furnished  physicians  at  the  Central  Group,  the 
so-called  "  physicians  house "  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair. 
The  lack  of  toilet  facilities  for  the  employees  working  in  these 
quarters,  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  correction.  The  floors 
and  walls  are  in  bad  condition  and  tho  furnishings  in  general 
are  quite  disproportionate  to  the  quarters  furnished  various 
officials  elsewhere. 

These  inequalities  do  not  apply  solely  to  the  medical  staff. 

There  is  a  moat  efficient  supervisor  who  has  been  in  the  service 
27  years.  This  woman  has  jurisdiction  over  800  patients. 
Very  probably  there  is  no  other  one  person  who  has  the  power 
to  do  so  much  for  the  personal  comfort  and  welfare  of  so  large  a 
number  of  patients.  That  it  is  done  faithfully  and  efficiently  is 
the  testimony  of  all,  while  every  evidence  throughout  the  wards 
which  are  under  her  direct  charge,  bears  the  most  eloquent  con- 
firmation of  all  such  testimony.  Yet  this  most  excellent  and 
faithful  employee  has  for  the  paBt  fourteen  years  occupied  a  small 
room  on  a  hallway  off  one  of  the  wards!  She  is  obliged  to  go 
through  the  patients'  corridor  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
patients'  hath  and  toilet !  While  there  are  only  33  patients  of  the 
better  class  in  this  ward  yet  practically  all  the  visitors  for  the 
800  patients  of  this  wing  come  to  this  ward  (visitors  are  not 
taken  to  the  other  wards  unless  the  patients  are  physically  unable 
to  come  down  to  this  ward  to  see  them) ;  and  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  which  are  concentrated  here  on  visiting  day,  the 
demand  on  toilet  facilities  is  so  great  and  of  such  character  that 
it  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  management  the  propriety  of  furnishing  this  employee  a 
cheerful  room  or  rooms,  with  private  bath. 
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That  employees  should  be  housed  in  so  dilapidated  a  place  as 
the  "  Stengle  cottage  "  is  a  marvel  to  anyone  who  has  had  the 
experience  of  entering  its  doorway,  going  up  its  ricketty  stair- 
way and  viewing  its  general  "  slum-like  "  characteristics. 

It  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  and  favoritism  that  a  serious 
agitation  should  be  made  for  more  luxurious  quarters  for 
steward,  first  assistant  physician  or  other  staff  members  who  are 
already  comfortably  housed,  when  inequalities  such  as  the  fore- 
going examples  are  known  to  exist 

More  Bad  Planning 

To  resume  the  story  of  appropriations,  let  us  take  another 
interesting  example,  the  matter  of  laundry  development. 

It  will  'be  remembered  that  in  1904  and  1905  agitation  was 
under  way  for  the  two  new  buildings  to  accommodate  600  or 
more  patients.     In  those  years  we  find  the  following  reports : 

1804 

"Additional  Laundry  Equipment 
"  During  the  past  year  considerable  new  machinery  has 
been  added  to  die  laundry,  but  wo  are  still  deficient  in 
dry  room  capacity  and  we  should  also  have  a  few  more 
machines.  An  allowance  of  $3,000  will  provide  for  what 
we  need  in  this  department." 

180S 

"  While  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  machinery  was 
installed  in  the  laundry  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hospital  has  made  our 
present  facilities  in  this  department  entirely  inadequate. 
We  need  several  new  washing  machines,  an  extractor,  a 
new  dry  house,  a  collar  and  cuff  ironer,  and  some  smaller 
pieces.  In  addition  the  wash  room  floor  should  be 
cemented  and  properly  graded  so  that  water  from  the 
machines  would  not  always  cover  the  floor  as  is  now  the 
case.  A  new  floor  is  also  needed  in  the  sorting  room.  A 
careful  estimate  shows  that  an  expenditure  of  about 
$6,000  will  be  required  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the  laun- 
dry np  to  the  present  needs  of  the  hospital." 

These  buildings  were  actually  under  construction  when  the 
following  appeared: 
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"  Laundry  Equipment 

"  Money  has  been  allowed  for  new  laundry  equipment 
and  work  for  the  same  has  been  awarded.     This  will  put 
our  laundry  in  a  very  fair  condition  to  contend  with  the 
present  amount  of  work  in  the  hospital." 
1906 

"  *  *  *  As  soon  as  the  buildings  now  under  process 
of  construction  have  been  completed,  our  population  will 
be  increased  about  600.  In  order  to  properly  care  for 
these  six  hundred  patients,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
our  laundry,  and  to  do  this  as  it  should  be  done,  the  Bum 
of  $7,000  will  be  needed." 

Were  it  not  actually  in  print  it  would  seem  incredible  that 
the  same  report  would  state  that  money  had  been  allowed  and 
work  was  about  to  go  forward  which  would  put  the  laundry  "  in 
a  very  fair  condition  to  contend  with  the  present  amount  of  work 
in  the  hospital,"  and  simultaneously  ask  for  $7,000  for  further 
enlargement  the  necessity  for  which  should  have  been  obvious  at 
the  time  of  the  first  mentioned  request  One  would  naturally 
think  that  awards  would  at  least  be  halted  until  all  the  work 
could  be  done  at  once.  But  not  so  in  our  state  institutions.  The 
appropriation  is  evidently  made  and  we  read  in  the  next  year's 
report  the  following: 

1907 

"  Laundry  Machinery 
"  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  laundry  and 
considerable  new  machinery  has  been  purchased  and  will 
be  installed  within  a  few  months.  With  the  addition  of  the 
new  dry  house,  and  the  other  minor  changes  asked  for 
in  our  '  Needs  for  the  Coming  Year,'  our  laundry  will  be 
in  excellent  condition  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  the 
increased  amount  of  work  which  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  next  spring  will  make  necessary." 

Regretting,  of  course,  that  this  work  could  not  have  'been  done 
simultaneously  with  the  work  in  1906  yet  we  feel  relief  at  the 
assurance  that  the  laundry  is  at  last  brought  up  to  sufficient  capa- 
city to  take  care  of  the  increased  population. 
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But,  wait  a  moment,  we  had  not  read  far  enough.     A  little 
along  in  the  same  report  we  are  mystified  by  the  following: 
1907 

"  Additional  Equipment  fob  Laundry 
"  Despite  the  fact  that  we  hare  from  time  to  tirai 
added  to  our  laundry  equipment  the  fact  remains  that 
still  more  must  be  done  if  our  facilities  are  to  be  adequate 
to  our  increased  needs.  Our  drying  room  is  antiquated 
and  much  too  small.  Additional  metal  cabinet  dryew 
should  be  installed  before  our  new  buildings  are  opened ; 
an  exhaust  fan  should  be  put  in ;  six  new  laundry  trucks 
are  needed;  the  new  floor  in  the  distributing  room  is 
badly  worn  and  should  be  replaced;  a  hot  water  heater 
should  be  provided  and  other  minor  articles  and  repairs 
should  receive  attention.  To  provide  the  new  drying 
cabinet  of  the  latest  and  most  efficient  design  and  to  make 
the  repairs  required  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  will  be 


Why  laundry  needs  amounting  to  $6,000  were  not  apparent 
the  preceding  year  when  $7,000  was  requested  to  bring  the 
laundry  up  to  required  capacity,  is  not  clear. 

However,  the  appropriation  was  evidently  made  for  in  1908 
we  read: 
1908 

"  Laundry  Extension 
"  The  laundry  has  been  enlarged  and  supplied  with 
new  machinery,  sterilizing  room,  dry  house,  etc,  and  is 
now  fairly  equipped  to  cope  in  a  satisfactory  manne: 
with  the  large  amount  of  work  which  is  necessary  to  he 
done  in  an  institution  as  large  as  this." 

But  this  time  we  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  above  assurance 
that  the  laundry  "  is  now  fairly  equipped  to  cope  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  with  the  large  amount  of  work,  etc.,"  and  we  are  scarcely 
surprised  to  read  a  request  for  $3,000  in  the  very  same  report, 
as  follows: 
1908 

"  New  Handle 
"A  new  mangle  is  very  much  needed  in  the  laundry  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  our  increased  popula- 
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tion.  Three  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  purchase 
and  to  properly  connect  and  install  snch  a  one  as  we 
require." 

This  is  evidently  granted  as  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  1909  needs  which  have  been  modestly  reduced  to  $1,000, 
and  as  are  requested  without  explanation  as  to  why  they  were 
not  included  in  the  list  of  needs  which  were  supposed  to  render 
the  laundry  "  in  excellent  condition  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
do  the  increased  amount  of  work  which  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  next  spring  will  make  necessary."  And  so  we  find 
1809 

"  Laundry  Equipment 
"  Our  laundry  overseer  recommends  that  the  following 
additional  laundry  equipment  be  installed  during  the  com- 
ing year,   in   order   to  properly  care  for  our  increased 
population : 

1  collar  and  cuff  ironer,  steam  heated 
6  ironing  boards 
6  electric  irons 
3  waist  irons 
''  This  machinery,  together  with  the  necessary  pipe  con- 
nections, etc.,  will  cost  about  $1,000." 

And  in  the  same  report  the  following : 
1909 

"  Stapp  Laundry. 
"  A  laundry  in  which  the  clothing  belonging  to  the  fltaff 
could  be  cared  for  would  be  a  great  convenience  and  would 
save  much  of  the  trouble  which  is  now  experienced.  A 
suitable  building  would  cost  about  $8,000,  and  the  equip- 
ment would  cost  about  $4,000  more." 

The  same  appears  in  1910,  while  in  1911  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 
1911 

"  Laundry  Equipment 
"  We  are  much  in  need  of  additional  laundry  equipment 
in  order  to  do  the  work  required  for  our  increasing  nuzn- 
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bers.  We  should  have  a  new  washer,  a  new  mangle,  a  new 
dry  house  and  other  equipment  all  of  which  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  $8,000." 

It  evidently  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  for 
the  need  of  $8,000  worth  of  machinery  at  this  time.  In  the  same 
report  we  also  find  die  following : 

1911 

"  Rewiring  Laundry  Block 

"  Rewiring  laundry  block,  as  per  itemized  list  in  stew- 
ard's office,  $1,107.33. 

"  This  estimate  is  for  rewiring  the  laundry  block;  that 
is,  the  wash  room,  mangle  room,  ironing  room  for  both 
irons  and  light,  sewing  room  and  employees'  room  over  the 
bowling  alley  and  also  connecting  the  bowling  alley.  This 
wiring  is  all  open  work  and  should  be  placed  in  conduit 
for  safety.  The  attic  over  the  employees'  rooms  is  in  a 
hazardous  condition  due  to  accumulation  of  lint." 

Why  proper  wiring  was  not  installed  during  the  activities  of 
1906, 1907, 1908,  is  difficult  to  guess.  But  to  request  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,107.33  at  this  juncture  to  make  right  such  obviously 
crude  work  and  bad  management  seems  too  colossal  to  have  passed 
without  a  protest  Yet  it  evidently  did,  for  we  have  a  report  for 
1912  which  would  indicate  that  the  appropriation  was  granted. 
1912 

"  Laundry  Equipment 
"  Bids  have  been  received  for  the  new  laundry  equipment 
and  we  expect  within  a  few  weeks  to  be  able  to  do  the  re- 
quired amount  of  laundry  work  satisfactorily  and  expe- 
ditiously." 

But  though  we  might  feel  impatient  at  the  bad  management  in- 
volved, at  least  we  would  feel  justified  in  thinking  that  that  it 
least  would  be  the  end  of  the  laundry  question  for  some  time. 

No  such  relief,  however.  The  report  for  the  next  year  has  the 
following : 

1913 

"  Laundry  Equipment 

"  The  present  hot  water  heater  should  be  replaced  with 

one  of  greater  capacity  to  supply  hot  water  to  die  wash- 
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era,  which  at  present  ere  being  heated  by  lire  steam  from 
the  high  pressure  line.  This  is  detrimental  to  the  washers 
and  several  have  required  new  bottoms  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  steam  on  the  galvanized  iron.  Our  engineer 
estimates  that  to  do  this  work  will  cost  $750. 

"A  spray  dampeuor  should  be  furnished  for  the  ironing 
room.     This  with  the  necessary  fittings  will  cost  $100. 

"  We  will  require  twelve  water-tight  trucks,  which  will 
cost  $142.75. 

"  The  high  pressure  steam  line  from  the  duct  to  the 
mangle  room  is  overloaded  and  should  be  replaced  with 
one  of  greater  capacity.  Our  engineer  estimates  that  this 
will  cost  $200.     Total,  $1,192.75." 

This  is  certainly  sufficiently  gross  to  require  no  comment. 

It  would  seem  a  most  desirable  thing  if  the  past  history  of  all 
requests  for  appropriations  could  in  the  future  be  put  before  the 
Legislature  in  such  way  as  to  show  up  such  inefficiency  and  waste- 
ful methods.  The  story  thus  told  would  certainly  be  sufficiently 
convincing  to  stir  the  Legislature  to  a  demand  for  more  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  planning  on  the  part  of  hospital  superin- 
tendents. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  all  this  agitation  for  laundry 
expansion  and  installation  with  requests  aggregating  $46,000,  no 
mention  is  made  of  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  machinery 
that  can  be  installed  in  an  institutional  laundry  —  namely,  a  dry- 
room  tumbler.  For  economy  of  labor  and  saving  of  wear  and  tear 
on  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  put  through  the  mangle  or 
ironed  by  hand  (such  as  bath  towels,  blankets,  patients'  night 
gowns,  underwear,  stockings,  etc.)  it  has  no  equivalent.  That  any 
one  concerned  with  the  development  of  an  efficient  laundry  could 
overlook  the  value  and  desirability  of  such  a  machine  is  simply 
another  commentary  on  the  obvious  lack  of  study  given  to  these 
expenditures. 

The  story  told  by  requests  for  appropriations  for  cold  storage 
and  allied  needs,  while  not  involving  quite  such  a  large  sum,  is 
just  as  strikingly  indicative  of  the  short-sighted  methods  which 
obtain  everywhere. 

The  following  should  be  read  very  carefully  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate fully  the  subsequent  requests : 
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"  Chemical  Refbigekation  of  Cold  Stobage  Rooms 
"  Several  years'  experience  with  the  use  of  ice  in  the  cold 
storage  building  has  plainly  demonstrated  its  inferiority 
to  the  chemical  method  of  refrigeration,  and  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  an  allowance  of  $7,500  be  made  for  in- 
stallation of  a  twelve-ton  machine  such  as  is  in  use  at  the 
Middletown  State  Hospital.  Economy,  convenience  and 
efficiency  are  all  on  the  aide  of  chemical  refrigeration.  It 
costs  us  now  nearly  $500  per  year  to  gather  the  ice  used 
in  the  cold  storage  building,  while  the  cost  at  Middletown 
for  chemical  refrigeration  is  said  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents 
per  day.  The  natural  refrigeration  will  not  permit  ua  to 
keep  a  carload  of  beef  in  satisfactory  condition  until  used, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  call  for  semi-weekly  de- 
liveries of  meat,  instead  of  being  able  to  purchase  it  in 
carload  lots,  as  we  could  do  if  the  cold  storage  rooms  were 
satisfactory.  This  request  has  been  frequently  made  here- 
tofore, and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  may  be  available  for  the 
improvement  during  the  coming  year." 

Note  the  alleged  "  economy,  convenience  and  efficiency  on  the 
side  of  chemical  refrigeration."  The  appropriation  is  reported  as 
granted  the  following  year,  and  in  1906  we  read: 

"  Chemical  Refkigkratiojj 
"  Chemical  refrigeration  of  the  cold  storage  room  has 
been  completed  and  the  plant  is  working  satisfactorily.  An 
ice-making  plant  has  been  added  to  this  chemical  refrigera- 
tion plant,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  manufacture 
our  own  ice." 

How  much  it  cost  to  add  the  ice-making  plant  and  why  such  an 
obvious  necessity  was  not  included  in  the  original  proposal  is  not 
made  clear.    But  the  story  continues: 
1906 

"  Cold  Stobaoe  Addition  to  Kitchen 
"  The  cold  storage  for  D  kitchen  central  group,  is  an  old 
frame  structure  attached  to  the  side  of  the  kitchen,  which 
was  put  up  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  that  building 
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sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  spend  the  money  in  attempting  to  put 
it  in  good  condition.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
($2,200)  would  be  necessary  to  make  proper  cold  storage 
addition  to  this  department." 

1906 

"  New  Roofs  to  Ice  Houses 
"  The  ice  house  at  the  main  building  and  the  one  at  the 
cottages  need  new  roofs.     They  are  now  in  very  bad  con* 
dition  and  will  not  last  through  another  season.     For  this 
purpose  $800  will  bo  necessary  —  $400  for  each  house." 
1807 

"  Cold  Stobaqe  Plant 
"  The  cold  storage  plant  was  completed  early  in  the  year 
and,  aside  from  temporary  interferences,  it  has  been  satis- 
factory.   Since  the  last  repairs  were  made  it  has  given  ex- 
cellent service." 

If  the  enquiring  citizen  is  still  with  us  he  may  wonder  what 
connection  there  can  possibly  be  with  a  recently  installed  cold  stor- 
age plant  and  the  "  last  repairs  "  above  reported. 
1907 

"  Ioe  House 
"  When  all  of  the  buildings  now  in  the  course  of  erection 
are  completed,  we  will  have  an  increase  of  over  650  in  our 
population.  As  our  storage  for  ice  is  already  too  limited 
we  should  at  once  erect  an  ice  house  of  1,200  tons  capacity. 
A  house  120  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  with 
two  air  spaces  and  one  saw  dust  chamber,  would  cost  com- 
plete about  $3,500." 
1908 

"  Ioe  House  i 

"A  new  ice  house  to  furnish  storage  for  the  additional 
ice  required  by  our  increase  in  population  has  been  built 
near  the  reservoir.  We  still  need  more  room  at  the  cot- 
tages, and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  enlarge 
the  house  at  the  Fallkill  lake. 

"  Two  of  the  old  ice  houses  have  been  provided  with  new 
slate  roofs." 
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How  about  the  "  economy,  convenience  and  efficiency  on  the 
side  of  chemical  refrigeration  ?  "  It  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  for  again  in  1908  we  find: 

"  Addition  to  Ice  House,  Fallkill  Lake 
"At  the  Fallkill  lake  the  ice  house  is  set  back  quite  a 
distance  from  the  dam  and  a  great  deal  of  trestle  work  and 
long  runs  are  necessary  in  order  to  fill  the  house.  Tlw 
capacity  of  this  house  should  be  increased  and  we  would 
suggest  that  a  fifty  foot  addition  be  built  towards  the  lake. 
This  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  house  and 
will  do  away  with  the  unsightly  trestle  work.  *  *  *  This 
addition,  with  suitable  runs,  could  be  erected  for  the  sum 
of  $1,600." 

Although  a  distilling  apparatus  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  every  modern  ice-making  plant,  in  this  institution  it  was 
evidently  omitted  at  the  time  of  installing  the  ice-raaking  ma- 
chinery and  is  not  agitated  until  1909,  when  we  find  the  following: 
1909 

"Apparatus  for  Making  Distilled  Ice  Water 

"  We  have  received  a  quotation  from to  put  in  an 

apparatus  for  receiving,  cooling  and  distilling  water  for 
ice  making,  amounting  to  $1,227.  *  *  *  " 

Then,  after  playing  with  this  entire  refrigeration  proposition  for 
some  six  years  to  the  accompanying  requests  of  nearly  $17,000, 
with  patch  work  for  a  result,  the  following  proposition  is  ad- 
vanced: 
1912 

"  2Jew  Refrigerator  Plant. 

"  We  are  quite  badly  handicapped  for  cold  storage  room 

and  since  the  old  boiler  house  at  the  main  building  has 

been  abandoned,  this  space  could  be  admirably  adapted  to 

a  cold  storage  plant. 

"  We  would  recommend  that  a  30  ton  refrigeration 
plant,  with  a  4  ton  distilling  apparatus  be  installed.  This 
will  give  us  two  large  rooms  for  cold  storage,  a  receiving 
room  for  cold  storage  and  an  ample  passageway  in  which 
could  be  placed  a  track  extending  to  the  railroad  track  in 
front  of  the  store. 
14 
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"  We  would  also  recommend  that  artificial  refrigeration 
be  extended  to  the  two  refrigerators  in  the  main  kitchen 
and  to  the  one  refrigerator  in  the  center  kitchen. 

"  Such  a  plant  could  be  erected  complete  for  $19,000. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Legislature  give  them  $19,000  even  if  they 
have  made  a  failure  of  their  previous  appropriations?  Isn't  the 
Legislature  sufficiently  interested  in  seeing  how  $19,000  worth  of 
refrigerating  machinery  would  look  in  an  "  old  boiler  house?" 

But  the  inefficient  expenditure  of  funds  is  not  the  only  in- 
teresting phase  of  this  appropriation  story. 

Prompt  Appropriations  Apparently  the  Host  Economical 

Requests  for  appropriations  which  are  not  granted  one  year 
have  a  great  way  of  "  going  up  "  in  value  from  year  to  year.    For 
instance  in' 1 907,  we  read : 
1907 

"Addition  to  Steward's  Office 
"  The  steward's  office  ia  much  too  small  for  the  force 
required  in  an  institution  as  large  as  this,  and  an  exten- 
sion, including  a  vault  for  the  storage  of  records  and  valu- 
ables should  be  made.  It  ia  estimated  that  the  work  will 
cost  $U,000." 

In  1908  the  estimate  remains  the  same.  In  1909  the  argument 
is  slightly  amplified  and  the  estimate  increased  to  $5,000. 

In  1910  the  same  argument  obtains  but  the  estimate  is  in- 
creased to  $5,600. 

In  1911  the  estimate  stands  at  $5,600,  a  little  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  but  very  frankly  reported  and  the  appropriation 
is  made. 

Another  example  is  the  cow  barn.    In  1906  the  following  re- 
quest appears: 
1806 

"  Cow  Babn 
"  Our  cow  barn  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair  and  will 
hardly  be  fit  for  the  winter's  use.  We  have  had  to  spend 
$300  this  fall  in  order  to  put  it  in  Buch  repair  as  to  make 
it  at  all  suitable  for  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  A  new 
barn  is  needed  very  badly  and  one  could  be  built  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences  and  appliances  according  to  the 
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latest  plans  for  the  sum  of  $12,000  and  it  is  earnestly  re- 
quested that  this  amount  be  allowed." 

In  1908  the  estimate  remains  unchanged  though  detailed  speci- 
fications are  given,  as  follows: 
1008 

"  Cow  Barn 
"  Our  cow  barn  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  etc,  etc, 
*  *  *  Preliminary  plans  prepared  call  for  a  two  story 
barn  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  other  roughage,  feed  rooms, 
wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  for  milkers;  and  two 
wings,  one  story,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  cows  each;  the 
wings  to  have  cement  floors,  cement  mangers,  all  properly 
drained  for  flushing  automatic  watering  devices,  London's 
manure  carriers,  King  system  of  ventilation,  etc  In  the 
center  of  each  wing  a  130  ton  silo  should  be  built. 

"  Such  a  barn,  including  the  two  fifty  foot  wings  and 
two  silos  could  be  built  for  $12,000,  and  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  this  amount  be  allowed." 

In  1909,  1910  and  1911  the  same  argument  and  same  estimate 
appears  but  in  1912  though  the  same  argument  is  given,  the  final 
clause  haB  the  following  noteworthy  change: 
1912 

*  *  *  "  Such  a  barn,  including  the  two  fifty  foot 
wings  and  two  silos  could  be  built  for  about  $20,000,  and 
it  is  earnestly  requested  that  this  amount  be  allowed." 

But  before  amazement  at  this  60  per  cent,  increase  subsides  let 
us  hasten  to  record  the  report  for  the  following  year.  The  speci- 
fications remain  the  same  but  are  concluded  as  follows: 

1913 

*  *  *  "  Such  a  barn,  including  the  two  fifty  foot 
wings  and  two  silos,  could  be  built  for  about  $25,000,  and 
it  is  earnestly  requested  that  this  amount  be  allowed." 

Even  the  most  rapid  rise  in  labor  and  materials  could  hardly 
explain  how  a  cow  barn  definitely  planned,  specified  and  esti- 
mated in  1911  at  $12,000,  could  three  years  later  cost  more  than 
double  the  original  estimate. 
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If  the  enquiring  citizen  is  a  man  of  action,  he  need  not  go  much 
further  for  inspiration. 

Another  rapid  100  per  cent,  increase  might  be  noted  however. 
In  1905-06-07  the  following  request  is  made: 
1905 
1906 
1907 

"  Bowling  Alley  and  Billiabd  Room 
"  The  upper  part  of  the  old  vegetable  cellar  which  is 
immediately  back  of  the  stage  of  our  new  amusement  hall 
ia  admirably  located  for  a  bowling  alley  and  billiard  room. 
This  addition  to  our  amusements  would  be  a  great  benefit 
both  to  patients  and  employees.  The  alley  which  we  have 
now  in  the  main  building  could  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  women  patients.  About  $1,500  would  be  required  to 
fit  this  cellar  up  properly." 

In  1908  we  find  this  alight  variation: 
1908 

*  *  *  "  This  addition  to  our  amusements  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  patients  and  employees,  as  the  rooms  could 
be  fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  well  for  club  purposes.  About 
$2,000  would  be  required." 

In  1909,  "  The  sum  of  $8,000  is  asked  for  to  fit  op  the  rooms 
for  club  purposes." 

Why  the  cost  should  rise  100  per  cent,  in  two  years  is  as  cloudy 
as  other  transactions  previously  reported,  while  the  economic  ad- 
visability of  expending  $3,000  on  "  the  uper  part  of  the  old  vege- 
table cellar"  seems  quite  on  a  par  with  expending  $19,000  for 
refrigerating  installation  in  the  "  old  boiler  house." 

Lest  the  enquiring  citizen  tire  however  of  this  endless  chain  of 
mismanaged  funds  the  recital  will  be  concluded  by  one  further 
instance.  If  any  more  is  desired,  however,  the  same  can  be  fur- 
nished practically  ad  libitum,  on  demand. 

Story  of  the  Eight  Cottages 

There  are  eight  cottages  of  brick  construction,  which  are  part  of 
the  Hudson  River  Institution.  They  are  very  beautifully  and 
healthfully  located,  though  somewhat  removed  from  the  main 
building.     They  were  built  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  though  it 
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iB  not  known  how  much  they  cost  originally,  it  is  unofficially  re- 
ported that  in  1894  a  sewage  system  was  installed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  group  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

As  this  study  of  appropriations  could,  because  of  limited  time, 
extend  only  over  a  ten  year  period,  we  will  have  to  begin  with  the 
report  we  find  for  1904,  as  follows : 

ISM 

"  Repairs  to  Cottages  " 
"  The  cottages,  which  were  very  cheaply  built,  are  now 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs ;  all  of  the  steps  should  be  re- 
built, and  many  of  the  floors  in  the  day  rooms,  dining 
rooms,'  kitchens  and  corridors  should  be  relaid.  The  elec- 
tric wires,  which  be  upon  the  attic  floors,  render  the  lia- 
bility to  fire  very  great,  as  the  electrical  engineer  states 
that  if  they  should  become  wet  by  scrubbing  or  spilling 
water  upon  them  in  all  probability  a  fire  would  be  started. 
As  it  would  cost  about  $1,500  to  get  each  cottage  in  good 
condition,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  is  asked 
for,  in  order  to  give  immediate  attention  to  those  which 
are  in  the  worst  condition.  The  ceilings  and  walls  in 
almost  every  cottage  need  attention." 

One  might  assume  that  $1,500  was  all  that  was  needed  to  put 
"  each  cottage  in  good  condition,"  but  the  now  skeptical  citizen 
looks  farther  in  the  same  report  and  is  rewarded  by  the  following 
find: 
1804 

"  New  Boilers  at  Cottages 
"  Six  of  the  cottages  should  be  provided  with  new  boilers, 
as  those  now  in  use  are  practically  worn  out.     Each  will 
cost  $500,  making  a  total  of  $3,000." 

The  unsuspecting  and  good-natured  Legislature  grants  both  the 
boilers  and  $5,000  for  repairs,  with  what  result  f    Let  us  read  the 
report  for  the  next  year,  keeping  in  mind  the  statement  that 
"$1,500  would  get  each  cottage  in  good  condition." 
1905 

"  Repairs  to  Cottages 
"  Two  of  the  cottages  will  be  put  in  excellent  condition 
this  year  for  the  $5,000  appropriated  last  year,  and  if  a 
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like  amount  could  be  obtained  this  year,  two  mote  could  be 
put  in  thorough  repair.  The  cottages  were  poorly  built 
originally  and  have  gone  to  decay  in  many  respects  during 
the  past  few  years,  ho  that  at  least  $2,500  must  be  expended 
on  each  to  provide  for  the  necessary  repairs.  By  thor- 
oughly renovating  two  a  year,  all  will  soon  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  course  I  would  strongly  recommend." 

That  the  extent  of  decay  should  be  $1,000  greater  per  cottage 
in  1905  than  in  1904  seems  highly  improbable.  That  the  estimate 
was  made  without  due  consideration  in  either  one  year  or  the 
other  is  self  evident. 

However,  even  $2,500  per  cottage  seems  not  sufficient  to  do  the 
job  for  in  the  same  1905  report  we  find  each  cottage  will  require 
$800  additional  for  fire  escapes.  And  in  1906  it  is  discovered 
that  besides  the  other  enumerated  needs,  each  cottage  should  have 
a  $1,000  porch.    The  reports  are  as  follows : 

1900 

11  Fire  Escapes — Cottages 
"  There  is  no  suitable  provision  for  escape  from  the 
second  story  of  the  cottages  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  a 
central  fireproof  stairway,  but  in  case  of  a  large  fire  near 
it  those  occupying  the  large  dormitories  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  buildings  would  be  completely  cut  off.  Outside 
stairways  are  being  provided  in  the  two  additions  now  being 
erected  at  cottages  4  and  5,  and  I  think  satisfactory  escapes 
could  be  put  on  the  other  cottages  for  about  $800  each. 
As  there  will  be  six  unprovided  for,  an  allowance  of  about 
$5,000  will  be  necessary." 

1906 

"Porches  foe  the  Cottages 
"  Every  one  admits  the  many  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  At  the  cottages  the 
porches  should  be  enlarged  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  in- 
closed in  glass  during  the  winter.  In  order  to  do  this 
properly  the  sum  of  $1,000  should  be  allowed  for  each  cot- 
tage, making  the  sum  of  $6,000  which  should  be  allowed 
in   order   to   place   these   porches   on   the   remaining   six 
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The  advisability  of  putting  $1,000  porches  on  cottages  said  to  be 
of  very  cheap  construction  and  in  a  bad  state  of  decay  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  enquiring  citizen  might  like  to  put  before  a  business 

In  the  1906  report  the  request  is  repeated  for  $2,500  which 
"  should  be  expended  on  each  cottage  in  order  to  place  them  in 
the  necessary  state  of  repair." 

In  1907  a  new  request  makes  its  appearance: 

1907 

"  Improvements  to  Heating  System  at  Cottages 
"  The  existing  double  return  steam  pipe  system  at  the 
cottages  should  be  replaced  by  a  single  pipe  system  which  ' 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  and  far  less  expensive  to 
maintain.      The   cost  of   making   the   change   would    be 
$2,400." 

It  would  doubtless  be  useless  to  ask  why  this  change  was  not 
agitated  with  the  question  of  new  boilers  for  the  cottages.'  The 
logical  procedure  seems  to  be  the  exception. 

In  1907  the  repair  estimates  became  a  trifle  hazy  and  we  read : 

1B07 

"  Renovation  or  Cottages 
"  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  much  will  be  needed  for 
a  thorough  renovation,  but  as  $5,000  was  expended  on  the 
two  already  repaired,  we  feel  that  in  asking  for  an  allow- 
ance of  $10,000  for  the  other  six  we  are  asking  only  for 
sufficient  funds  to  do  that  which  it  is  actually  necessary 
to  do." 

The  price  of  porches  drops  a  trifle  in  1907  also  and  we  read: 
1907 

"  Porches  for  the  Cottages 
«  *  *  *  Estimates  have  been  prepared  which  show 
that  a  veranda  fourteen  by  one  hundred  feet,  inclosed  in 
glass,  for  winter  use,  could  be  erected  for  $875,  but  if  all 
six  were  built  at  once  $5,000  would  be  sufficient.  That 
sum  is  therefore  asked  for." 
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In  1908,  "  renovation  of  cottages  "  remains  the  same,  the  "  im- 
provements to  heating  system  "  advances  $100  and  glass  inclosed 
porches  remain  as  last  reported. 

In  1909,  "  renovation  of  cottages  "  advances  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  "  improvements  to  heating  system"  and  "porches"  re- 
main as  last  reported. 

In  1910,  the  price  of  renovating  the  two  "  worst "  cottages  rises 
to  $6,750  or  $3,375  each,  which  it  might  be  well  to  contrast  with 
the  $1,500  each,  originally  asked  for. 

In  1911  and  1912  the  estimates  go  up  to  $7,000  for  two  or 
$3,500  each. 

In  1913,  $10,000  is  asked  for  with  no  promise  as  to  what  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  except  that  they  will  do  the* 
"worst"  (cottages?). 

In  1906  another  need  was  agitated  for  the  cottage  group  as 
follows : 
1806 

"  Nukse  Home  —  Cottage  Department 
"  In  the  cottage  department  the  day  and  night  nurses 
have  to  sleep  on  the  wards,  and  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  cottages  the  night  nurses  are  unable  to  get  the  neces- 
sary rest  and  quiet  to  enable  them  to  properly  perform 
their  night  duties.  In  this  department  also  the  tuberculous 
and  epileptic  cases  are  boused.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
the  advisability  of  erecting  a  building  for  this  department 
in  which  these  employees  may  be  accommodated.  In  the 
construction  of  this  building  rooms  should  be  set  aside  for 
light  industries  for  this  class  of  patients,  and  also  one  for 
a  small  amusement  hall.  These  patients  are  now  at  a  great 
disadvantage  1  ccause  of  the  long  distance  to  our  present 
amusement  hall.  This  could  also  be  used  as  a  club-room 
for  the  employees  when  not  on  duty.  In  addition  there 
should  be  a  small  room  for  light  laundering.  .  In  order  to 
erect  and  properly  equip  this  building  $11,000  should  be 
appropriated." 

In  1907  a  similar  request  was  made.  In  1909  the  argument 
remains  practically  the  same,  but  the  estimate  rises  to  $25,000 
and  remains  at  this  point  through  1910,  1911,  1912  and  1913. 

The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  this  most  expensive 
cottage  group  where  there  are  separate  kitchens  and  well  paid 
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cooks  in  every  cottage  and  where  there  is  probably  the  highest 
overhead  charge  (with  the  exception  of  the  reception  hospital) 
for  a  most  hopeless  class  of  patients  will  be  discussed  in  another 
section  of  the  report  (page  584). 

Intelligent  Estimates  Should  Precede  Appropriations 

The  obvious  question  resulting  from  this  haphazard  method  of 
requests  and  appropriations  just  analyzed  is  how  to  find  a  more 
intelligent  way  of  arriving  at  estimates  and,  more  important  than 
that,  how  to  get  the  necessary  information  to  the  Legislature  in 
such  way  as  to  guide  them  in  making  adequate  appropriations  or 
intelligently  rejecting  requests  for  the  same. 

Historical  Record!  of  Buildings  Necessary 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  a  record  of  all  buildings, 
preferably  a  card  system  which  would  show  all  important  details 
concerning  construction,  original  cost  and  equipment,  subsequent 
alterations  and  equipment,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  a  record  should  show : 

(1)  Type  of  construction. 

(2)  Date  of  construction. 

(3)  Location  of  building. 

(4)  Name  of  contractor. 

(5)  Original  purpose. 

(6)  Subsequent  diversion  of  purposes. 

(7)  Present  purpose. 

(8)  Original  cost  of  building. 

(9)  Original  cost  of  equipment. 

(10)  Date,  cost  and  character  of  subsequent  additions  to 
building, 

(11)  Date,  cost  and  character  of  subsequent  additions  to 
equipment. 

(12)  Date,  cost  and  character  of  major  alterations  and  repairs. 

(13)  Heating  system  —  Maximum  load  —  Efficiency. 

(14)  Lighting  system  —  Maximum  load— Number  of  lights 
—  Efficiency. 

(15)  Ventilation — Kind  —  Efficiency. 

(16)  Condition  of  roof,  walls  (exterior,  interior),  floors,  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  etc.,  furnishings. 

(17)  Future  life  of  building. 

(18)  Present  capacity  —  Patients — Employees  —  Officers. 
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(19)  Amount  of  overcrowding. 

(20)  Toilet  facilities. 

(21)  Fire  protection  and  equipment. 

(22)  Inventory  of  equipment  taken  —  when. 

(23)  Blue  prints  on  file  —  where. 

(24)  Recommendations. 

Where  the  state  is  expending  so  many  millions  of  dollars  such 
records  would  seem  to  bo  not  too  exacting,  and  they  certainly 
would  prove  valuable  in  the  intelligent  determination  of  appro- 
priations by  any  committee.  The  foregoing  is  merely  suggestive 
and  could  no  doubt  be  compiled  to  a  point  of  much  greater  useful- 
ness. But  such  at  least  would  be  a  beginning,  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  a  move  in  this  direction  be  made  at  the  first 
possible  moment. 

Value  of  Estimate  Blanks 

Every  request  for  appropriation  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  information: 

(1)  Amount  of  estimate. 

(2)  Purpose. 

(3)  Reasons  for  request. 

(4)  Previous  appropriations  for  similar  projects  with  dates, 
amounts  requested,  amounts  appropriated  and  details  of  expendi- 
ture—  Details  of  present  project. 

(5)  For  how  long  a  period  is  it  believed  such  a  project  will  be 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  institution  ? 

(6)  Would  such  a  project  necessitate  an  increase  in: 

Power  plant? 

Heating  plant? 

Lighting  plant  —  lighting  of  grounds  ? 

Water  supply  ? 

Fire  protection  ? 

Sewage  disposal? 

Cold  storage,  refrigeration  or  ice  houses  ? 

Laundry  ? 

Walks  and  grounds  ? 

Telephone  system  ? 

Any  other  increase  or  expansion  ? 

In  case  of  an  affirmative  answer,  append  details  estimating  cost 
of  such  increase,  etc. 
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In  case  the  project  involves  increased  bed  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution for  either  patients,  employees,  or  officers,  the  following 
information  should  be  included : 

(1)  What  increase  of  bed  capacity  does  this  project  involve? 

(2)  What  is  the  estimated  per  capita  bed  cost  i 

(3)  Does  the  estimate  submitted  include 

Heating  —  system  and  fixtures ? 
Lighting  —  system  and  fixtures ? 
Plumbing  —  system  and  fixtures  1 
Ventilating  —  system  and  fixtures  ? 
Interior  painting  or  an  equivalent  finish ? 
Exterior  painting  or  an  equivalent  finish  ? 
Porches  —  stairways  —  fire  escapes   and   fire  appa- 
ratus! 
Telephones  ? 

Furnishings  and  equipment? 
Grading  of  grounds % 
Other  details  of  construction  or  equipment? 

(4)  How  many  more  physicians  will  this  increased  capacity 
require  ? 

(5)  Are  you  prepared  to  house  them  properly? 

(6)  How  many  more  nurses  and  attendants  will  be  required  ? 

(7)  Are  you  prepared  to  house  them  properly  ? 

(8)  How  many  more  employees  will  be  required? 

(9)  Are  you  prepared  to  house  them  properly  % 

(10)  Have  you  sufficient  dining-room  accommodation  for  the 
anticipated  increase  ? 

(11)  Have  you  sufficient  kitchen  capacity  to  take  care  of  such 
increase  ? 

(12)  Is  the  laundry  adequate? 

(13)  Is  the  amusement  hall  adequate? 

(14)  Are  the  industrial  shops  adequate? 

(15)  Are  all  other  departments  adequate? 

(16)  What  quarters  are  to  be  vacated  by  the  proposed  new 
building  ? 

(17)  What  is  the  contemplated  use  of  the  quarters  to  be  va- 
cated? 

(18)  Give  a  brief  hiBtory  of  same  —  showing  age,  original  cost, 
subsequent  additions  and  repairs  —  present  condition  and  use  and 
all  other  pertinent  information. 
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If  estimate  blanks  for  all  appropriations  had  been  drawn  up 
after  the  manner  suggested  much  of  the  inconsistencies  and  waste 
of  money  described  above  could  have  been  avoided. 

In  cases  where  there  had  been  no  comprehensive  planning,  no 
definite  policy  and  a  tendency  to  evade  actual  facts,  the  filling  oat 
of  such  a  blank  would  perforce  define  the  plan,  outline  the  policy, 
crystalize  ideas  generally  and  might  even  prove  suggestive  of  a 
better  programme  than  the  one  originally  contemplated.  It  U 
earnestly  suggested  that  such  a  scheme  or  one  similar  in  character 
be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Had  the  same  been  in  effect  ten  years  ago  the  sorry  history  of 
the  two  buildings  for  acute  and  chronic  insane  at  Hudson  River 
could  never  have  been  written.  And  it  is  believed  that  every  one 
of  the  plants  would  be  less  expensive  to  maintain  to-day  and  con- 
siderably easier  to  administer,  as  a  result. 
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IX. 
STUDY  OF  A  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 

Id  the  matter  of  reporting  on  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  State  hospitals,  the  Hudson  Itiver  institution  was  selected 
with  the  idea  of  general  convenience  and  expediency  rather  than 
with  any  thought  of  showing  up  the  particular  weaknesses  of  any 
special  institution.  Throughout  the  course  of  this  analysis,  it  has 
been  the  intention  to  emphasize  such  weaknesses  as  are  believed  to 
be  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  institutions  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  might  be  generally  adopted. 

For  instance,  the  authorities  at  Hudson  River  were  asked  to 
submit  a  schedule  showing  their  organization.  The  result  is  found 
iu  Chart  6.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  typical  of 
the  organization  of  the  majority  of  the  institutions,  and  the  re- 
sultant recommendations  are  believed  to  be  generally  applicable. 

Chart  6  shows  the  organization  schedule  as  submitted  by  the 
steward  of  the  institution.  In  this  form  it  is  sufficiently  impres- 
sive for  exhibition  purposes  and  the  average  person  would  know 
as  much  about  the  actual  organization  of  this  institution  after 
studying  such  a  chart  as  he  would  know  about  its  financial  affairs 
after  studying  one  of  its  reports,  or  about  the  care  and  treatment 
of  patients  and  the  management  of  the  hospital,  by  being  piloted 
through  the  institution. 

It  being  the  aim  of  this  report  to  put  hospital  matters  before 
the  public  in  a  manner  which  can  be  more  readily  understood,  the 
subject-matter  of  the  steward's  chart  is  put  forward  in  somewhat 
different  form  in  Chart  1. 

Weaknesses  of  organization  begin  to  become  apparent.  Fur- 
thermore, in  checking  up  heads  of  departments,  it  was  found  that 
the  steward  had  omitted  from  his  chart  some  twenty-five  persons 
(more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number),  viz.:  The  house- 
keepers (four),  the  storekeepers  (two),  the  industrial  supervisors 
(two) ,  head  usher,  photographer,  supply  man,  telephone  operator, 
medical  clerk  and  director  of  amusements,  librarian,  fire  marshal, 
night  watchmen,  policeman,  barbers,  chauffeurs,  and  coachmen. 

Accordingly  another  chart  was  made,  see  Chart  8,  and  here  the 
italics  indicate  the  persons  overlooked  by  the  steward  when  first 
drawing  up  his  organization.  Where  lines  lead  to  both  steward 
and  superintendent,  a  divided  responsibility  is  indicated.  As  an 
accompaniment  to  this  chart,  the  following  questionaire  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  steward : 
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State  the  various  beads  of  departments;  position;  name;  salary 
and  commutation;  length  of  service;  salary  promotions;  hours  of 
duty ;  length  of  vacation.  Are  daily  time  records  kept  in  his  de- 
partment ?  If  so,  append  sample  copy.  What  are  his  duties.  Ap- 
pend details.  Are  the  same  a  matter  of  written  record  ?  Does  he. 
make  formal  reports  to  you  ?  If  so,  Btate  frequency,  whether 
verbal  or  written.  Append  sample  copies.  Over  how  many  has 
he  jurisdiction  ?  Number  of  attendant  help  ?  Number  of  patient 
help  ?  Number  of  paid  employees '?  (Give  names,  positions  and 
salaries.)  Can  he  give  hours  and  duties  of  those  under  him? 
Has  he  any  written  rules  and  regulations  of  his  department  ?  If 
so,  append  copy.  Does  he  keep  time  records  f  Does  he  keep  work 
records?  In  what  manner  and  how  frequently  does  he  obtain 
supplies  %  In  what  manner  and  how  frequently  do  his  subordi- 
nates obtain  supplies  ?  Does  he  keep  efficiency  records  of  his  sub- 
ordinates ?  (Properly  executed  forms  were  requested  in  reference 
to  the  last  five  questions,  in  case  such  records  were  kept)  What 
do  you  (the  steward)  think  of  his  all-around  efficiency?  What 
criticism  would  you  make  of  his  department  %  What  suggestions 
have  you  for  its  improvement  ? 

The  vague  and  meagre  results  of  this  questiouaire  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 
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Q.  Does  he  make  formal  reports  to  you  ?  If  so,  state  fre- 
quency and  whether  same  are  verbal  or  written.  Append  speci- 
men reports.     A.  Florist,  yes. 

Q.  Gardener,  head  farmer,  supervising  carpenter,  plumber, 
chief  engineer,  electrical  engineer?     A.  Yes,  both  as  required. 

Q.  -Supervisor  walks  and  grounds?     A.  Verbal  as  required. 

Q.  Shop  foreman,  head  laundrymitn,  head  butcher,  head  baker, 
chef,  tailor,  industrial  supervisor,  clothing  clerk,  storekeeper, 
bookkeeper?     A.  Yes,  both  as  required. 
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Q.  Housekeeper,  head  usher  (doorkeeper)  photographer,  sup- 
plyman  ?     Telephone  operator  t    A.  Verbal  as  required. 

Q.  fire  marahal,  night  watchmen,  policeman?  A.  Yea,  both 
as  required. 

Q.  Barber?     A.  Verbal  as  required. 

Q.  Medical  clerk,  librarian,  stenographers!     A.  No. 

Q.  Chauffeurs,   coachman?     A.  Verbal. 

Q.  Over  how  many  has  he  jurisdiction  ?  (Answers  were  given 
elsewhere.) 

Q.  Can  he  give  the  hours  and  duties  of  those  under  him?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  any  written  rules  and  regulations, of  his  depart- 
ment ?  If  so,  append  copy.  A.  Official  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  time  records  ?  A.  No,  except  monthly  time 
report. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  work  records ?     A.  No. 

Q,  In  what  manner  and  how  frequently  does  he  obtain  sup- 
plies?    A.  Regulation  monthly  estimate  system. 

Q.  In  what  manner  and  how  frequently  do  his  subordinates 
obtain  supplies?     A.  As  required  for  each  piece  of  work. 

Q.  Does  he  keep  efficiency  records  of  his  subordinates  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  his  all  around  efficiency!  A.  We 
consider  these  employees  efficient  in  their  several  departments. 

Q.  What  criticism  would  you  make  of  his  department!  A. 
No  special  criticism  to  offer  regarding  these  departments  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  construction  departments,  such  as  carpentry, 
plumbing,  engineering  and  electrical,  the  State's  property  could 
be  kept  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  if  necessary  funds  were 
at  all  times  available  to  make  needed  repairs  and  replacements 
wherever  necessary. 

Q.  What  suggestions  have  you  for  its  improvement?  A.  In 
the  industrial  and  laundry  departments  a  few  more  employees 
are  desirable  to  ena'ble  us  to  better  facilitate  the  work. 

Q.  Additional  remarks?  A.  See  the  answers  to  the  two  fore- 
going questions.  There  is  no  true  economy  in  allowing  a  plant  to 
run  down  for  want  of  paint,  general  repairs,  etc.,  to  buildings 
or  equipment,  as  that  only  means  a  far  greater  expense  later  on. 
-No  sample  reports  or  forms  were  appended.  From  the  infor- 
mation submitted,  however,  the  following  resume  has  been  possible : 
(The  computations,  remarks  and  deductions  were  made  by  the 
writer. ) 
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department  details 
Florist 

•'  Hae  charge  of  the  greenhouses  which  supply  plants  and  flow- 
ers to  the  wards  of  the  entire  institution ;  and  of  all  flower  beds. 
laws,  nurseries,  trees,  shrubs,  trimming  walks  and  roadways,  di- 
recting the  spraying  of  shrubs  and  trees  under  his  charge." 

Name,  Patrick  Mahar.  Salary,  $(54.  Commutation,  $8.  Length 
of  service,  18  years,  6  months.  Promotions,  $55-$64.  (From 
another  record  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1896  he  was  drawing 
$40.) 

Patient  employees,  1-6.     Paid,  1,  as  follows : 

Lawrence  llingey,  S.  A.,*  gasoline  spraying,  machine 
operator,  lawns,  etc $50  00 


Note:     Commutation  will  be  included  in  Total  Wages. 

The  steward  makes  no  mention  of  John  Carlson,  who  is  listed 
as  an  attendant  at  $34,  but  who  does  duty  at  the  greenhouse. 

Total  patient  employees,  1-6.  Total  paid  employees,  3.  Total 
annual  wages,  $1,872. 

Gardener  —  East  farm 

"  Directs  the  general  farming  operations  of  the  East  farm,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  garden  operations  at  the  Industrial 
Colony  farm  at  Stormville;  makes  detailed  reports  of  all  opera- 
tions." 

Name,  John  Reddy.  Salary,  $55.  Commutation,  $12.  Length 
of  service,  15  years,  5  months.  Promotions,  $50-$55.  (From 
another  record  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1898  he  was  listed  as  an 
attendant  at  $20.) 

Patient  employees,  25-30.     Paid  employees,  4,  as  follows: 

Commutation 

Truman  M.  Armstrong,  driver $33  00         $12  00 

Frank  Howland,  driver 33  00  12  00 

Oscar  Waldner,  driver 33  00 

William  A.  Terpening,  driver 33  00 


Total    patient  employees,    25—30.     Total   paid   employees,    5. 
Total  wages,  $2,676. 

•  S.  A.  Signifies  "  special  attendant." 
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Gardener  —  West  farm 

"  Directs  the  gardening  operations  near  the  Main  building  and 
Winslow  farm ;  makes  detailed  reports  of  all  operations." 

Name,  John  Meehan.  Salary,  $55.  Commutation,  $16.  Length 
of  service,  21  years,  3  months.  Promotions,  $50-$55.  (In  1893 
was  recorded  as  an  attendant  at  $20.) 

Total  patient  employees,  10-15.  Paid  employee,  1.  Total 
wages,  $852. 

Head  farmer 

"  In  charge  of  the  general  farm  operations,  reporting  all  de- 
tails of  operations  to  the  steward ;  including  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc., 
used  in  planting  crops ;  labor  used ;  supplies  used  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  produce  used  by  the  department ;  produce  raised  and  the 
quantities  delivered  to  specified  places.  Keeps  the  time  of  all 
men  under  his  charge." 

Name,  Henry  Dickinson.  Salary,  $68.  Commutation,  $12. 
Length  of  service,  29  years,  3  months.  Promotions,  $64— $68. 
(Recorded  in  1887  as  head  farmer,  $45.) 

Patient  employees,  35-40.    Paid  employees,  15,  as  follows: 

Commutation 

Michael  J.  Moore,  farmer $43  00         $12  00 

Girard  E.  Traver,  farmer 43  00            12  00 

Albert  H.  Hobson,  farmer 43  00 

James  H.  Yates,  dairyman 55  00            16  00 

Frank  A.  Flower,  driver 33  00 

Michael  Welch,  driver 33  00 

Harry  Berean,  driver 33  00             4  00 

Benjamin  Duncan,  driver 33  00 

Pierce  Butler,  driver 33  00                   I 

Thomas  E.  Russell,  driver 33  00          12  00 

Michael  Kelly,  driver 33  00 

Thomas  H.  Flannigan,  attendant. 28  00 

Charles  Martin,  driver,  auto  truck 33  00            12  00 

James  Organ,  driver 33  00 

John  Leydon,  chauffeur,  auto  truck 60  00 


Total  patient  employees,  35-40.     Total  paid  employees,   16. 
Total  wages,  $7,968. 
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Supervmng  carpenter 

"Supervising  the  repairs  and  upkeep  of  all  buildings,  furni- 
ture, etc.  Designs,  plaus  and  estimates  for  all  new  buildings,  as 
directed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  steward.  Supervises  the 
erections,  repairs  and  alterations  of  all  buildings." 

Name,  John  Nuhn.  Salary,  $110.  Commutation,  $8.  Length 
of  service,  19  years,  6  months.  No  promotions  stated.  (It  is  re- 
corded, however,  that  in  1900  he  was  a  carpenter  at  $50,  and  in 
1907,  supervising  carpenter  at  $100.) 

Patient  employees,  1-6.    Paid  employees,  19,  as  follows: 

Commutation 

Benjamin  Nuhn,  head  carpenter $78  00           $8  00 

Joseph  Hale,  carpenter. ." 68  00              8  00 

William  J.  Tweedy,  carpenter 68  00            16  00 

Chris.  E.  Foley,  carpenter 68  00             8  00 

William  DeForest,  carpenter 68  00          12  00 

Frank  F.  Smith,  mason 80  00           16  00 

Robert  J.  Hawkes,  Jr.,  S.  A.  carpenter 50  00              8  00 

James  Burns,  S.  A.  mason 50  00           16  00 

Carl  Jensen,  S.  A.  cement  worker 50  00           12  00 

Thomas  Muldry,  laborer 30  00 

John  F.  Beunt,  painter 68  00            12  00 

John  C.  Coman,  S.  A.  painter 50  00 

Irving  Halstead,  S.  A.  painter 50  00 

William  C.  Fuller,  S.  A.  painter 47  00 

William  J.  Bumpster,  S.  A.  painter 45  00 

Fred  C.  Lucas,  S.  A.  painter 50  00 

John  J.  O'Brien,  attendant  painter 26  00 

John  Harmon,  blacksmith 68  00           16  00 

Henry  Curran,  S.  A.  blacksmith 50  00 


Xote:  Joseph  Hale,  carpenter  at  $6fl,  has  been  in  the  service  24  years, 
is  married,  lives  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  draws  $8  commutation.  Joseph 
Tweedy,  carpenter  at  $«8,  has  been  in  Che  service  20  yearn,  or  4  years  let* 
than  Bale,  is  married,  lives  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  draws  $10  commutation. 
From  the  records  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what  factors  govern  the 
granting  of  commutations/ 

The  steward  does  not  mention  two  attendants  doing  carpenter 
work:  George  Nuhn  at  $34,  James  B.  Shroeder  at  $34  and  $12 
commutation. 

Total  patient  employees,  1-6.  Total  paid- employees.  22.  Total 
wages,  $16,728. 

*  For  regulation   Bee  page  566. 
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Plvanber 

"  Care  and  upkeep,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
of  1,500  plumbing  fixtures,  1,400  faucets  and  fire  hose  valves. 
Soil,  waste,  and  sewer  lines,  tea  and  coffee  urns,  steam  tables, 
sterilizers,  fire  extinguishers,  tin  and  sheet  iron  work  and  repairs 
to  same.  Designs,  estimates  and  executes  new  work,  repairs, 
alterations,  etc." 

Name,  Daniel  Daley.  Salary,  $78.  Commutation,  $16. 
Length  of  service,  23  years,  10  months.  No  promotions  stated. 
(In  1891  he  was  drawing  $60  as  a  plumber.)  Patient  employees, 
0.    Paid,  4,  as  follows: 

Ralph  H.  Dickinson,  plumber's  helper $32  00 

Peter  B.  McCaulcy,  attendant  plumber's  helper 28  00 

Samuel  J.  Palmer,  fireman,  plumbing 65  00 

Jacob  Howe,   fireman,   plumbing 65  00 


Patient  employees,  0.    Paid  employees,  5.    Total  wages,  $3,288. 

(The  position  of  the  two  "fireman,  plumbing"  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  last  wage  schedule  lists  fireman  as  follows:  "eight 
hour  shifts,  $45,  twelve  hour  shifts,  $65."  The  two  last  named 
men  must  accordingly  be  twelve  hour  men  working  under  an 
eight  hour  foreman  of  the  department.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
time  and  work  records  are  not  kept  which  would  give  some  indi- 
cation of  just  how  they  are  employed  in  the  absence  of  the  fore- 
man.) 

Chief  engineer 

"  Care  and  supervision  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  steam  power  plant,  water  supply,  designs  and  supervises 
all  new  work,  including  repairs  and  alterations.  Approves  or  re- 
jects coal  received  and  secures  all  coal  samples  for  analysis." 

Name,  Louis  J.  Cobey.  Salary,  $130.  Commutation  $8. 
Length  of  service,  23  years.  No  promotion  stated.  (He  is  re- 
corded, however,  in  1891  as  an  electrician  at  $70.) 

Patient  employees,  8-12.    Paid  employees,  20,  as  follows: 

Commutation' 

Paul  Faivre,  engineer,  first  grade $82  00         $16  00 

John  Shea,  engineer,  first  grade 82  00  12  00 

John  W.  Hownan,  engineer,  third  grade. ...        55  00  12  00 

Edgar  Stratton,  steamfitter 78  00  12  00 

John  Murray,  attendant,  boiler  house 34  00 
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Stanley  Pollard,  S.  A.,  engineer's  helper. .  .  $50  00 

Robert  J.  Hawkes,  Sr.,  S.  A.  coal  passer.  .  50  00 

Russell  H.  Lozier,  fireman,  cold  storage.  ...  65  00 

Ohas.  Wiegert,  fireman,  fire  marshal 65  00 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  fireman 65  00 

Dominick  Canity,  fireman 65  00 

Patrick  Collins,  fireman.  .* 65  00 

Florence  McAuKffe,  firewoman 65  00 

Edward  Donnelly,  fireman 65  00 

Win.  Osterhout,  fireman 65  00 

Glendy  Jack,  fireman 65  00 

Patrick  Moriarty,  fireman 65  00 

Martin  Delaney,  fireman 65  00 

James  J.  Butler,  fireman 65  00 

Oscar  Lyons,  fireman 65  00 


The  steward  does  not  mention  Earnest  Blake  who  in  July,  1914, 
was  listed  as  an  attendant  at  $34  but  was  assigned  to  the  boiler 
house. 

Total  patient  employees,  8-12.  Total  paid  employees,  22. 
Total  wages,  $19,920. 

Electrical  engineer 

"  Care  and  supervision,  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent, of  all  electric  machinery,  including  electric  light  plant,  power 
motor,  telephone  lines,  etc  Keeps  a  daily  record  of  electric  light 
station.  Designs  and  supervises  all  new  work  as  well  as  repairs 
and  alterations." 

Name,  L.  A.  Krum.  Salary,  $100.  No  commutation.  Length 
of  service,  12  years,  3  months.  Promotions  not  stated.  (In  1902 
was  recorded  an  electrical  engineer  at  $75.) 

Patients  employed,  1-5.     Paid  employees,  6,  aa  follows: 

Commutation 
James  H.  Smith,  engineer,  second  grade.  . .  $68  00  $12  00 
Wm.  T.  Latimer,  engineer,  second  grade. .        68  00 

John  J.  Ellis,  lineman 50  00  12  00 

John  J.  Hyland,  lineman 50  00 

Emery  Schoonmaker,  S.  A.  electrical  worker       50  00 

John  J.  Whalen,  attendant  electrical  worker       50  00  4  00 

Total  patient  employees,  1-4.  Total  paid  employees,  7.  Total 
wages,  $5,568. 
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Supervisor  of  walks  and  grounds 

"  Care  of  lawns,  walks,  roads  and  grounds;  constructs  or  repairs, 
as  directed  by  the  superintendent.  Also  has  charge  of  stone  crush- 
ing plant  and  steam  road  roller." 

Name,  Charles  McGill.  Salary,  $60.  Commutation,  $16. 
Length  of  service,  18  years.  Promotions  $50-$62.  (Was  listed 
in  1896  as  an  attendant  at  $20.) 

Number  of  patients  employed,  25-30.  Paid  employees,  8,  as 
follows: 

Commutation 

George  Mann,  labor $30  00.        $16  00 

John  J.  Draney,  fireman  and  engineer,  stone 

crusher  and  road  roller •. 65  00  12  00 

■Tames  Geary,  S.  A.  Btone  mason 50  00  16  00 

Wm.  Walsh,  S.  A.  stone  mason 50  00  12  00 

James  D.  Galvin,  S.  A.  stone  mason 50  00  12  00 

Peter  McDermott.  S.  A.  stone  mason 34  00  12  00 

Charles  Faust,  attendant  stone  work 34  00  16  00 

George  Meyers,  attendant,  stone  work 34  00 

The  steward  neglects  to  mention  James  Hawkes,  who  in  July, 
1914,  was  listed  as  an  attendant  at  $34  (and  though  a  single 
man  was  granted  $12  commutation),  and  was  performing  service 
in  the  roads  and  grounds  department 

Total  patient  employees,  25-30.  Total  paid  employees,  10. 
Total  wages,  $6,780. 

Shop  foreman 

"  Has  charge  of  the  upholstering,  chair  caning,  mattress,  boot 

and    shoe,    brush    and    broom,    harness   and    mat    making    and 

repairing." 

Name,  Julius  Link.    Salary,  $64.   Commutation,  $12.   Length 

of  service,   2  years,   10   months.     Promotions   not  stated.      (Is 

recorded  in  1912  as  drawing  $56.25.) 

Patient  employees,  20-30.     Paid  employees,  4,  as  follows: 

Commutation 

John  H.  Angus,  S.  A.  mattress  maker $50  00        $16  00 

Carl  Weil,  S.  A.  mattress  maker 50  00  12  00 

Wm.   Galbraith,    attendant,    assistant  shoe- 
maker          34  00       *     16  00 

Conrad   Neuner,   shoemaker 64  00  12  00 
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Total  patient  employees,  20-30.  Total  paid  employees,  5. 
Total  wages,  $3,960. 

Head  launderer  {Laundry  supervisor) 

"General  supervisor;  makes  soap;  irons  shirts  on  bosom  press; 
covers  and  renews  aprons  on  flat  work  ironere ;  repairs  machinery 
and  belting ;  covers  cuff,  collar,  body  and  bosom  ironers ;  instructs 
employees." 

Name,  Frank  Botsford.  Salary,  $75.  Commutation,  $16. 
Length  of  Bervice,  10  years,  7  months.  Promotions,  $65  ( ?.) 
(It  is  not  .clear  why  thiB  employee  receives  $75.)  The  wage 
schedule  stipulates  that  the  salary  of  laundry  supervisors  shall  be 
$75  only  in  institutions  of  over  4,000  patients.*  Hudson  River's 
average  in  the  last  report  was  3,076.) 

Number  of  patient  employees,  90-100.  Paid  employees,  18, 
as  follows: 

Oommutatkm 
John  J.  Haviland,  S.  A.  assistant  launderer     $50  00         $12  00 

Philip  E.  Powers,  launderer 35  00  12  00 

Wm.  J.  Hawkes,  launderer 35  00 

Chaa.  J.  Coons,  launderer 35  00  12  00 

Benj.  J.  Titamer,  launderer 35  00  8  00 

Kittie  McGrath,  head  laundress 35  00 

Rose  McManus,   laundress 22  00 

Ida  Berean,  laundress 22  00 

Mary   Murphy,   laundress.. 22  00 

Mary  A.  Dean,  laundress 22  00 

Grace  Linfeey,  laundress 22  00 

Chrisdena  Wiegert,   laundress 22  00 

Anna  R.  Fitzgerald,  laundress 22  00 

Annie  Murray,   laundress 22  00 

Blanche  Dyson,   laundress 22  00 


The  steward  does  not  mention  Bernard  J.  Parry,  listed  as  an 
attendant  at  $34,  but  who  was  reported  as  doing  service  in  the 
laundry. 

Total  patient  employees,  90-100.  Total  paid  employees,  17. 
Total  wages,  $6,696. 

(The  case  of  Kittie  McGrath  in  this  department  is  noteworthy 

•See  Hand  Book  of  State  Hospital    Commission,  year  1914,  page  177. 
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in  that  she  ia  a  particularly  efficient  employee.  She  was  a  head 
laundress  in  1873  at  $25.  After  a  service  of  over  40  years 
she  is  today  drawing  but  $35  per  month.  A  wage  law  that  makes 
no  better  provision  than  this  for  eminently  long,  faithful  and 
efficient  service  is  either  defective  in  fact  or  unjust  in 
manipulation.) 

Head  butcher  (Meat  cutter) 

"  Received  and  inspects  all  meat  received  at  the  butcher  shop, 
and  calls  the  attention  of  the  steward  to  all  meat  not  meeting  the 
hospital  requirements.  Weighs  all  incoming  and  outgoing  meat, 
cuts  same  and  distributes  to  our  17  kitchens,  etc,  as  per 
requisitions." 

Name,  John  Hopkins.  Salary,  $68.  Commutation,  $12. 
Length  of  service,  19  years,  9  months.  Promotions,  $68.  (Ib 
recorded  in  1895  as  an  attendant  at  $20.) 

Patients  employed,  1.     Paid  employees,  1,  as  follows: 
Wm.  Trebby,  S.  A.  meat  cutter $45  00 

Total  patient  employees,  1 ;  paid  employees,  2 ;  total  wages, 
$1,500. 

Note. —  It  is  not  clear  why  the  butcher,  a  single  man,  should  receive  $12 
per  month  commutation  for  meals. 

Head  baker 

"  Has  full  charge  of  the  bake  shop ;  bakes  all  bread,  cakes, 
pies,  etc.,  consumed  by  the  hospital  population." 

Name,  Robert  Walk.  Salary,  $68.  Commutation,  $16. 
Length  of  service,   18   years.     Promotions,  $68. 

Patient  employees,  2.    Paid  employees,  2,  as  follows: 

Commutation 

James  McKenna,  assistant  baker $45  00 

Chris  Beck,  S.  A.  baker's  helper 50  00         $12  00 

Total  patients  employed,  2.  Total  paid  employees,  3.  Total 
wages,  $2,292. 

Chef 

"  Has  full  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  steward,  of  17 
kitchens,  and  shall  constantly  exercise  economy  in  the  use  of  sup- 
plies and  see  that  order  and  cleanliness  prevails  everywhere. 
Care  must  always  he  taken  to  see  that  food  is  properly  cooked 
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according  to  the  prescribed  dietary,  and  sent  to  the  wards  hot 
and  in  the  most  appetizing  manner." 

Name,    Geo.    3.    Lozier.      Salary,    $95.  Commutation,    $4. 
Length  of  service,  21  years,  8  months.    Promotions,  $95.     (Was 

an  attendant  in  1S93,  a  chief  supervisor  in  1906  at  $50.  Ap- 
pointed chef  in  1908  at  $93.75  and  since  promoted  to  $95  with 
$4  commutation.)  Could  this  man's  experience  possibly  have 
qualified  him  to  feed  3,000  patients  who  are  supposed  to  have  a 
scientific  dietary? 

Patient  employees,  40-50.     Paid  employees,  36,  as  follows: 
Staff  House — Catherine  Sheehan,  assistant  Commutation 

cook $30  00 

Superintendent's    House  —  Margaret    Raf- 

ferty,  cook 35  00 

Physicians'    Cottage    E  —  Central    Group 

—  Kate  C.  Clark,  assistant  cook 30  00 

Reception  Hospital  —  G.    S.    Rhea,    head 

cook 55  00 

Michael  Tighe,  cook 35  00 

(Vacancy)  kitchen  helper 25  00 

Center  Kitchen  —  Frank  Laub,  head  cook.  55  00 

Eliz.  Lenighan,  cook 35  00 

Owen  Monohan,  kitchen  helper 30  00 

Main  Kitchen — Adolph  Dollenmaier,  head 

cook 55  00  $4  00 

Frank  Klumpp,  head  cook 55  00  4  00 

Joseph  Hopkins,  cook 35  00 

Chas.  B.  Lyons,  night  cook 35  00 

Timothy  Donohue,  kitchen  helper.  ...  27  00 

James  J.  Penney,  kitchen  helper 29  00 

Grover  Osborn,  kitchen  helper 25  00 

Leon  H.  Ostrom,  kitchen  helper 25  00 

"  B  "  Kitchen  — Martin  Fox,  head  cook. .  .  55  00  4  00 

Hnrvev  Vess,  cook 35  00  4  00 

Abram  Van  Buren,  kitchen  helper 29  00 

John   Green,  kitchen   helper 25  00 

Edgewood  Kitchen  —  Jaa.  L.  D'Arcy,  head 

cook 55  00  4  00 

Jacob  G.  Linkey,  cook 35  00 

Goo.  Dyson,  kitchen  helper 30  00 

Iuwood  Kitchen  —  Richard  PowerB,  head 

cook 55  '00 
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Harry  Yerry,  cook $35  00 

Morgan  Striop,  kitchen  helper 27  00 

Antoni    Toroski,   kitchen   helper 25  00 

Cottage  Department: 

Cottage  1 — Margaret  Halliwell,   assistant 

cook 30  00 

Cottage  2—  Mary  Cullen,  cook 35  00 

Cottage  3  —  Mary  E.  McAuliffe,  assistant 

cook 30  00 

Cottage  4  —  Hattie  Pardee,  assistant  cook.  30  00 

Cottage  5  —  Jennie  Miller,  assistant  cook . .  30  00 

Cottage  6  —  Margaret   Donnelly,    assistant 

cook 30  00 

Cottage  7  —  Anna  McCarthy,  assistant  cook  30  00 

Cottage  8  —  Louise  Cole,  assistant  cook. .  .  30  00 

No  mention  is  made  of  Anton  Schmidt,  a  kitchen  helper  (Main 
Building),  at  $29  and  $4  commutation,  or  of  Helma  Waldner,  at 
"  Stormville,"  an  assistant  cook  at  $30. 

Total  patient  employees,   40-50.     Total  paid  employees,   39. 
Total  wages,  $16,572. 
Tailor 

"  Is  held  responsible  for  all  material  and  work  in  the  sewing 
room  and  tailor  shop,  and  must  at  all  times  see  that  good  order 
and  faithfulness  are  maintained  by  all  employees  in  the  different 
branches,  and  that  no  articles  are  made  and  no  work  undertaken 
without  an  order  from  the  steward.  He  must  constantly  exercise 
his  very  best  judgment  in  the  case  of  supplies  and  see  that  no 
unnecessary  waste  occurs,  and  that  the  shop  is  kept  in  a  neat  and 
cleanly  condition,  and  the  best  of  discipline  maintained  generally." 

Name,  Herbert  Joyce.  Salary,  $64.  Commutation,  $12. 
Length  of  service,  13  years.  Promotions,  $64.  (Was  recorded 
in  1901  as  an  attendant  at  $20.) 

Patient  employees,  30—40.    Paid  employees,  5,  as  follows : 

Commutation 

Alice  Hale,  S.  A.  dressmaker $3r.  00         $16  00 

Kate  Shea,  S.  A,  dressmaker 43  00  8  00 

Mary  McGregon,  tailoress 43  00 

Lucy  Keenan,  tailoress 43  00 

Catherine  McDonald,  attendant  tailoress..        25  00  12  00 
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The  steward  does  not  mention  Katherine  Foster,  an  attendant 
seamstress,  at  $25  and  $12  commutation,  or  Martha  A.  Beck,  a 
S.  A.  tailoress,  at  $39. 

Total  patient  employees,  30-40.  Total  paid  employees,  8.  Total 
wages,  $3,612. 

Clothing  clerk 

"  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  superintendent,  they  shall 
receive  all  clothing  of  the  patients,  mark  and  enter  a  correct  list 
of  it  in  records  provided  for  the  purpose,  together  with  any  money, 
jewelry  or  other  articles  of  value,  which  later  shall  be  deposited, 
properly  labeled,  in  the  steward's  office.  When  patients  are  to  be 
removed,  they  shall  cause  the  property  to  be  properly  prepared, 
the  clothing  to  be  neatly  packed,  and  any  article  of  value  brought 
with  patient  shall  be  returned.  They  shall  then  balance  the  cloth- 
ing list  of  the  patient  removed,  by  marking  opposite  each  article 
in  the  clothing  record  whether  returned,  or,  if  not,  stating  what 
became  of  it. 

"Also  fills  requisition  for  clothing,  as  required." 

Commutation 

Lucy  S.  Rohinson,  clothing  clerk $35  00         $16  00 

Thylia  Rhea,  clothing  clerk 41  00 

John  A.  Bigelow,  clothing  clerk 50  00 


(Xore. —  It  b  intonating  to  mite  that  Lucy  Robinson  is  a  single  woman, 
but  receives  full  maintenance,  i.  e.,  $16  commutation.  She  began  service 
in  December,  1909,  as  an  attendant  at  $16,  in  July,  1914,  she  was  re- 
ceiving $25  per  month  and  in  December,  1914,  is  receiving  $35.  As 
much  promotion  in  five  years  as  an  employee  previously  referred  to 
receives  after  forty  years  of   conspicuously  good  service.  1 

Total  patient  employees,  2.  Total  paid  employees,  3.  Total 
wages,  $1,704. 

Storekeeper 

"  Records  all  supplies  received  at  the  storeroom  and  reports 
daily  to  the  steward,  fills  requisitions  on  the  storehouse,  manufac- 
tures baking  powder,  roach  powder,  shoe  polish,  etc.  Records  all 
coal  received  by  taking  the  initials,  numbers,  grade  and  tonnage  of 
each  carload  of  coal  and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  promptly  unloaded 
and  empty  cars  removed.  Candles  eggs,  tests  butter,  takes  hourly 
record  of  temperature  of  coolers  and  keeps  records  of  same.    Keeps 
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in  duplicate  a  record  of  all  incoming  and  outgoing  express  pack- 
ages. Makes  a  requisition  upon  steward  for  supplies  needed 
quarterly,  and  is  responsible  for  cleanliness  and  good  order  of 
storerooms. " 

Name,  Edward  Hopkins.  Salary,  $76.  Commutation,  $12. 
Length  of  service,  10  years,  5  months.     Promotions,  $70-$85. 

Patient  employees,  4.     Paid  employee,  1,  as  follows: 

Frank  H.  Allen,  attendant $34  00  

Total  patient  employees,  4.  Total  paid  employees,  2.  Total 
wages,  $1,464. 

Bookkeeper 

"Acting  steward  in  absence  of  steward.  Keeps  supply  ledger 
showing  all  purchases  by  individual  items;  general  journal  and 
ledger  with  controlling  accounts;  farm  accounting  register;  charge 
of  all  time  sheets  in  the  preparation  of  monthly  payrolls,  and  all 
work  requiring  the  various  stages  of  appointments,  changes  io 
positions,  transfers,  resignations,  and  an  individual  ledger  card  of 
each  employee  regarding  vacation  and  length  of  service  in  order 
to  keep  the  various  changes  in  percentage  of  retirement  fund. 
Prepares  all  estimates  of  salaries  and  wages,  with  all  changes. 
Patients'  luxury  fund,  male  patients'  valuables  and  record  of  same. 
Freight  and  express  accounts,  also  transportation  funds  of  patients 
to  and  from  hospital.  Prepares  financial  and  statistical  statements 
and  reports,  inventories,  etc.  Verifies  extensions  and  totals  of  all 
estimates  and  other  work  of  similar  nature." 

Name,  William  R.  Wright  Salary,  $105.  Commutation,  $12. 
Length  of  service,  28  years. 

Number  of  patient  employees,  0.  Paid  employees,  5,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Com. 

John  R  Heilman,  accountant $90  00  $12  00 

Mary  A.  Gallagher,  voucher  clerk 70  00 

Jennie  F.  Manning,  voucher  clerk 61  00  12  00 

Albert  D.  Spencer,  stenographer 80  00  12  00 

Edgar  S.  Hallock,  S.  A.  clerk 50  00  12  00 

Total  patient  employees,  0.  Total  paid  employees,  6.  Total 
wages,  $6,192. 
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Housekeeper —  Physicians'  cottage —  Central  group 

"  She  is  expected  to  keep  the  physicians'  house,  office  and  drug- 
room  in  a  clean  manner.     Supervises  the  kitchen  under  direction 
of  the  chef.     Makes  requisitions  for  supplier  etc." 
Kitima  L.  I.antrdon;  8  years,  4  months.  $4<i. 

Housekeeper —  Xurses'  cottage  —  Centra}  group 

"  Hns  charge  of  and  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  nurses' 

rooms  at  this  cottage." 

Housekeeper,  Annie  C.  Hart;  18  years,  11  months.     $40. 
Nellia  Nolan,  waitress  and  chambermaid.    $23. 

Housekeeper  —  Main  building 

"  Has  charge  of  halls,  offices  and  dining-rooms,  physicians'  quar- 
ters, etc.,  of  Main  building,  employees'  quarters  in  bakery,  em? 
ployees'  dining-room,  library,  and  such  other  places  as  require  her 
attention.  She  is  permitted  and  expected  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  patients  in  every  way  consistent  with  their  comfort  and  health, 
and  no  patient  is  to  be  placed  at  employment  until  the  permission 
of  the  assistant  physician  in  charge  of  ward  is  obtained." 

Name,  Florence  L.  Wheaton.     Salary,  $40. 

Main  building  —  Alice  Conan,  chambermaid $23  00 

Margaret  Clifford,  chambermaid 23  00 

Bessie  V.  Smith,  chambermaid 23  00 

Mary  Murnane,  chambermaid 23  00 

Carrie  Chichester,  chambermaid 23  00 

Margaret  Roy,  chambermaid 23  00 

Margaret  Connolly,  chambermaid 22  00 

Etta  Scandell,  chambermaid 22  00 

Catherine  Toroski,  chambermaid 20  00 

Margaret  Malia,  chambermaid 20  00 

Housekeeper  —  Nurses'  quarters  —  Main  building 

"  Has  charge  of  and  ib  responsible  for  the  care  of  nurses'  quar- 
ters in  this  department." 

Name,  Hose  Louth ;  12  years,  7  month.    $39. 

Margaret  Burke,  chambermaid.     $20. 

Number  of  patient  employees,  12—15. 

The  steward  has  not  mentioned  Margaret  Masterson,  chamber- 
maid at  physician  cottage,  Central  group,  at  $22. 

Total  patient  employees,  12-15.  Total  paid  employees,  17. 
Total  wages,  $5,342. 

D.g.t.zec  Cy  GOOgle 
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Head  usher 

"  Usher  at  the  Main  building  office,  directing  visitors  to  desired 
departments  and  such  other  work  as  would  be  required  of  an 
usher;  arranging  card  indices  and  other  similar  office  work  as 
called  upon,  together  with  connecting  calls  on  the  telephone  ex- 
change, assisting  in  transmitting  and  receiving  telegrams  over  the 
telephone  between  the  city  office  and  the  hospital.  Other  emerg- 
encies." 

Same,  Joseph  Gray;  20  years,  7  months.    $50. 

(Recorded  in  1894  as  an  attendant  at  $20.) 

Photographer 

"  Takes  a  photograph  of  all  patients  admitted,  with  a  proper 
record  of  same.  Makes  any  photograph  as  required  by  the  hospital 
or  State  departments.  Enlarges  or  reduces  as  may  be  requested. 
Has  care  and  operation  of  moving  pictures." 

Name,  George  F.  Deutsch ;  9  years,  7  months.     $50. 

Supply  man,  "?" 

The  steward  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  concerning  this  employee. 

He  was  reported  to  be  one  Lewis  J.  Rowe,  a  supply  man  in 
bakery,  drug  store,  store  room,  etc.,  at  a  salary  of  $50. 

The  steward  makes  no  record  of  him  in  any  department 

Telephone  operator 

"  Has  charge  of  local  telephone  exchange,  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving telegrams  between  the  city  office  and  the  hospital.  Pre- 
pares burial  and  transit  permits  and  certificates  of  death,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  all  deaths.  Assists  the  usher  in  directing  visitors 
to  desired  departments,  and  such  other  work  as  may  be  required." 

Name,  Helen  F.  McGregan ;  service,  23  years.     $43. 

This  employee  is  listed  as  a  typewriter.  In  addition  to  the 
above  duties  she  acts  as  a  mail  clerk.  Her  general  efficiency  in 
so  trying  a  position,  which  brings  her  into  greater  contact  with  tho 
public  than  almost  any  other  employee,  would  seem  to  be  a  distinct 
asset  to  any  institution,  and  her  inadequate  wage  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  service  should  be  noted. 

Fire  marshal 

"  Has  full  charge  of  all  fire  apparatus,  inspects  same  daily.  In- 
structs in  fire  drills,  and  sees  to  the  removal  of  all  fire  hazards." 
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The  foregoing  employee  had  already  been  Listed  by  the  steward 
as  a  fireman  under  the  chief  engineer.  lie  seems  in  this  capacity 
to  have  one  patient  employee  under  him.     (See  table.) 

Night  watchman  —  Main  building  —  Outside 

"  Outside  night  watchman  at  the  Main  building,  including 
north  and  south  wings,  kitchenB,  laundry,  carpenter  shop,  machine 
shop,  store-room,  amusement  hall,  library,  industrial  shops,  coach 
barn,  farm  barn,  cow  barns,  etc,  making  rounds  regularly  all  night 
long.  Prepares  midnight  meal  for  night  employees  of  the  Main 
building." 

Name,  Edward  L.  Davis;  22  years,  6  months.     $50. 

Night  watchman  —  Main  building  —  Inside 

"  General  inside  night  watchman  at  the  Administration  build- 
ing, making  regular  rounds  all  night  long  throughout  the  entire 
building.  Has  charge  of  the  telephone  exchange  at  night.  Pre- 
pares fires  in  the  center  kitchen  ranges  in  the  morning." 

Name,  Andrew  Anderson;  19  years.     $50. 

Night  watchman  —  Central  group 

"  Supplies  in  the  Central  group  office  until  10.30  p.  k.,  after 
which  he  makes  regular  rounds  outside  the  Central  group,  nurses' 
house  and  physicians'  house  at  that  department.  Prepares  the 
midnight  meal  for  night  employees  at  Edgewood  and  then  con- 
tinues his  rounds  until  morning." 

Name,  Fred  M.  Masten ;  15  yearB,  3  months.  $50.  $12  com- 
mutation. 

Night  watch  —  At  the  eight  cottages 

"  Same  duties  as  preceding  item,  except  office." 
Name,  William  H.  Davis;  17  years,  9  months.     $50. 

Night  watch  —  Reception  hospital 

"  Same  duties  as  Central  group,  covering  the  Reception  hospital, 
except  omes,  superintendent's  house,  staff  house,  and  the  build- 
ings at  the  Winslow  farm." 

Name,  Henry  Muringhan ;  14  years,  6  months.  $50.  $12  com- 
mutation. 

Policeman 

"  Does  general  police  duty  about  the  grounds,  locks  doors  and 
gates,  and  directs  visitors  to  the  different  divisions." 

Name,  Adam  Shuster;  16  years,  4  months.    $50. 
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Barber  j    ' 

"  Shaving  patients  at  the  Main  building  and  Reception  hospital. 
Catting  hair  for  patients  at  the  Main  building,  Reception  hospital 
and  Central  group.    Shaving  and  cutting  hair  of  corpses." 
Name,  Lewis  A.  Trutner ;  7  years,  2  months.     $45. 
Patient  helpers,  2. 

Barber  —  Inwood  and  Sdgewood 

"  Shaving  and  cutting  hair  for  patients  at  Inwood  and  Edge- 
wood." 

Name,  John  G.  Grimm;  14  years,  6  months.    $55. 

Patient  helpers,  2. 

Medical  cleric 

"  Files  all  case  records,  including  medical  certificates,  bath 
sheets,  initial  histories,  medical  charts,  ward  notes,  etc.  Certifies 
all  copies  of  medical  certificates  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission, prepares  all  reports  to  the  commission  of  admissions  and 
discharges  of  patients,  keeps  daily  census  book  and  books  of  ad- 
missions and  dischargee  of  patients,  etc. 

"Also  haB  charge  of  arranging  entertainments  for  patients,  in- 
cluding censorship  of  motion  pictures,  ball  games,  boat  rides, 
merry-go-round,  dances  for  patients,  etc.  Gives  Victrola  concerts 
on  the  wards  for  patients.  Has  charge  of  the  Protestant  religious 
services,  each  Sunday  having  a  different  denomination  represented 
by  a  local  clergyman  with  his  church  choir." 

Name,  Wm.  O.  Wheeler,  21  years,  $50,  as  director  of  amuse- 
ments, $17.50  (the  steward  makes  no  mention  of  this  last 
payment.) 

Librarian 

"  Preparing  and  indexing  all  cards  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  including  an  index  of  all  employees  with  a  brief  personal 
history  of  each,  and  an  index  of  patients  with  an  abstract  of  the 
case  history  and  other  data  for  convenient  reference. 

"Also  has  charge  of  the  patients'  library.  Keeps  a  record  of  all 
books  in  the  library  for  quick  reference,  record  of  all  books  taken 
from  the  library  by  patients,  the  length  of  time  they  are  out,  their 
return  date  and  condition." 

Name,  Henrietta  Lounsberry;  20  years,  5  months.    $43. 
15 
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Stenographer  —  Reception  Hospital 

"  Writing  letters  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  patients, 
and  to  friends  of  patients  for  histories  and  data  concerning  pre- 
vious life  and  habits  of  patients,  etc  Writing  the  ward  notes  and 
preparing  the  index  cards  for  all  newly  admitted  patients,  writing 
the  preliminary  anamnesis,  taking  dictation  on  wards  covering 
physical  examinations,  preparing  abstracts  for  staff  meetings  and 
studies  of  Alcoholic  Psychoses,  writing  case  histories  and  other 
work  that  may  be  dictated  by  physicians  in  this  department." 

Name,  Mary  Whalen ;  5  years,  7  months.  $61.  $8  commuta- 
tion. 

(Not*:. —  The  lat.t  two  instances  make  a  very  sharp  contract.  The 
librarian  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  institution  over  twenty  yean. 
She  is  recorded  in  1895  as  an  indexer  at  (30,  and  has  after  these  twenty 
and  more  years  of  service  reached  the  limit  of  possible  promotion. 

The  second  employee  has  been  in  the  service  but  5  years  and  7  months. 
She  is  recorded  in  1909  as  an  attendant  at  $lfl.  In  January,  1913,  as 
a  stenographer  she  was  drawing  50;  to-day  she  is  drawing  $61  salary. 
In  May,  1913,  site  was  drawing  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper  and 
lodging,  though  she  was  living  at  the  time  in  a  house  on  the  hospital 
grounds  belonging  to  the  State.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  example 
of  favoritism  —  especially  in  combination  with  the  story  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  —  discussed  on  page  567.) 

Stenographer  —  Main  building 

"  Stenographer  for  the  superintendent,  first  assistant  physician 
and  physicians  of  the  north  and  south  wings ;  writing  and  filing 
letters  or  any  other  matter  dictated  to  her;  mailing  all  outgoing 
letters  of  the  administration  department." 

Name,  Frances  Shea,  3  years,  3  months.  $65.  $S  commuta- 
tion. 

This  is  another  striking  example  of  favoritism.  But  3  years 
and  3  months  in  the  service  of  the  institution.  Is  recorded 
August,  1911,  as  an  attendant  at  $16.  December  26,  1911,  is 
recorded  as  a  stenographer  at  $50.  Is  to-day  receiving  $65  per 
month  salary,  $8  commutation  and  $2.50  for  playing  the  organ 
at  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel. 

In  May,  1913,  she  was  drawing  commutation  for  breakfast, 
supper  and  lodging,  though  at  the  time  she  was  living  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  State. 

Contrast  this  case  with  the  23  years  of  faithful  service  of  the 
telephone  operator  who  keeps  all  manner  of  records,  and  does  a 
most  invaluable  service  in  maintaining  harmony  with  incoming 
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and  outgoing  visitors  as  well  as  over  the  telephone  —  and  yet  is 
to-day  drawing  but  $43  per  month. 

Such  things  are  obviously  unjust  and  will  sooner  or  later  ruin 
the  espirit  de  corps  of  any  institution. 

Stenographer  —  Main  building 

"  Stenographer  to  the  steward,  TypewriteB  quartely  esti- 
mates, special  fund  estimates,  re  and  supplemental  estimates, 
financial  statements,  lists  for  consideration  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  at  the  time  of  its  regular  spring  and  fall  visits, 
monthly  payrolls,  special  reports,  etc  Also  typewrites  all  orders 
for  goods  and  requests  for  quotations.  Indexes  order  book  and 
files  letters.  Draws  up  contracts  .for  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  for 
signature,  when  necessary.     General  office  work  as  required." 

This  employee  has  already  been  listed  under  the  bookkeeper's 
department. 

Chauffeur  —  Hospital  auto  truck 

"  Has  charge  of  the  auto  truck,  delivering  supplies  from  the 
storeroom,  laundry,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  institution,  and  taking 
truckloads  of  supplies,  etc,  twice  weekly  to  the -Industrial  Farm 
Colony  at  Stormville,  now  operated  by  the  hospital  farm  depart- 
ment. Carting  freight  from  the  New  York  Central  and  Central 
New  England  freight  depots,  boat  landings,  and  other  points  in 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie." 

Chauffeur  —  Assistant 

"  Same  as  preceding  answer.  Drives  either  a  team  or  auto 
truck." 

These  employees  have  been  previously  reported  as  being  in  the 
head  farmer's  department  and  under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  noted, 
however,  that  there  are  under  them  two  patient  helpers. 

Coachman 

"  Has  charge  of  the  horses  and  carriages,  except  those  of  the 
farm  and  grounds  department.  Keeps  horses  and  conveyances  in 
good  order  and  subject  to  call  at  any  time  of  day  or  night;  con- 
veying official  visitors  about  grounds,  etc." 

Name,  Michael  Whalen;  21  years,  6  months.  $60.  $12 
commutation. 
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Two  patient  employees,  1  paid  employee,  as  follows : 
"  Thoe.  Delaney,  S.  A.,  assistant  in  stable,  $50." 
The  last  named  happens  to  be  the  superintendent's  chauffeur. 
Omission  is  noted  of  Wm.  Prowse,  office  work  central  group  at 
$50.    $12  commutation. 

Also  of  Wm.  H.  Flannigan,  S.  A.,  laboratory  assistant  at  $50. 

Miscellaneous  patient  employees,  9. 

Paid  employees,  22.     Total  wages,  $13,272. 

Absence  on  the  steward's  list  is  also  noted  on  the  following: 

Sophia  Faust,  waitress,  superintendent's  house $23  00 

Wilhehminia  Bruhn,  waitress,  superintendent's  house  23  00 

Helen  Braun,  chambermaid,  superintendent's  house. .  23  00 
Gertrude     Sheehan,     chambermaid     and     waitress, 

steward's  house 23  00 

Eleanor     Mahoney,     chambermaid     and     waitress, 

first  assistant  physician 23  00 

Lilian  E.  Ackerman,  waitress,  central  group 23  00 

Salina  McGlynn,  chambermaid  and  waitress,  Inwood .  20  00 
Elizabeth    Losee,    chambermaid    and   waitress,    phy- 
sician's quarters,  reception  hospital 28  00 

Mary  L.  Smith,  hospital  No.  726 t  23  00 

Blanche  Filler,  hospital  No.  727 f  23  00 

Total  wages  $5,525  00 

Neither  is  it  indicated  whether  or  not  these  employees  come 
under  any  special  supervision. 

Recapitulation 

Number  at      Number        Number 

pitient  paid  TflDeirinc  Total 

Department  amployoei       employee*,  Bommntatlon      wafot 

Florist 1-6  3  1  $1,872 

Gardener,  east  farm 25-30  5  3  2,676 

Gardener,  west  farm 10-15  1  1  852 

Head  farmer 35-40  16  7  7,968 

Carpenter 1-6  22  13  16,728 

Plumber ..  5  1  3,288 

Chief  engineer 8-12  22  17  19,920 

Electrical   engineer 1-4  7  2  5,568 

Supervisor,  walks  and  grounds  25-30  10  9  6,780 

Shop  foreman 20-30  6  6  8,960 
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Number  of  Number  Number 

patient  paid  itmving  Total 

Head  laundryman  90-100  17  5  $6,696 

Head  butcher 1  2  1  1,500 

Head  baker 2  3  2  2,292 

Chef 40-50  39  5  16,572 

Tailor 30-40  8  5  3,612 

Clothing  clerk  (3)  2  3  1  1,704 

Storekeeper 4  2  1  1,464 

Bookkeeper , . .  6  5  6,192 

Housekeepers  (4) 12-15  17  . .  5,342 

Miscellaneous 9  22  6  13,272 

Total 298-396  215  90  $128,258 


From  the  bookkeeper  list  for  July,  1914,  and  from  additional 
office  information,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  show- 
ing just  what  sort  of  work  attendants  were  engaged  in,  regard- 
less of  how  they  were  listed  on  the  payroll.  The  table  is  inter- 
esting from  the  standpoint  that  many  leas  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  care  of  patients  than  is  commonly  believed. 


Employment  of  Those  Listed  t 


Ward  Service 


Khflotbd  oh  Wash 


Emom  Euiwn 


4,080  00 

a, »64  oo 
e,oW)  oo 
l.BW  oo 
1,770  DO 


Roeda  and  ground*. 


Nurvee,  night,  women. 
Charge  attendant,  day,  men. 
Charge  attendant,  day,  worn* 
Charge  attendant,  night, 

Charge  attendant,  night,  mt 


Attendants,  night,  no 
Attendant*,  night,  w 

Special  attendant). 


Vaaaneha, 

Work     outride     of 

Work  outside  or  ward. 
Sea  detail,  below. 
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Those  Not  Employed  c 


Ward  Service 


Attendants  —  day 
Vacancies,  Nob.  4 
pital  numbers). 

Performing  other  service   (18) 


-women   (referred  to  above). 

;,  458,  488,  493,  547,  554,  557,  563  (hoe- 


Hnepiut 
number 

Ham* 

Position 

wtm 

Miwdnlinr  Okes 

2I00 

m 

mutation. 

*™ 

Sttnompber,     recovery     noe- 

478 

D  R   11 

D  R.  9          

Pwl  iflnhfi   in  irtoan    .    . 

484 

Eliacbfth  OBrien   .... 

23  00 

Catherine  Manooey  - . . 

Catherine  P.  Tv.m/J    . 
Augusta  0.  1  teeter    .... 

21  00 

BM 

513 

p.  r  itt.  cTo.  

flteongrapber,  oottage  3   .     . 

21  00 

25  00  «nd  (12  00  com- 

Kjttie McCarthy . . . . . 

mutation. 

n,  R  23.  C.  0 

Charm    mint.    Helen    >' 

121 

1 1  previously  included. 

Attendants  —  day  —  men  (referred  to  above). 
Vacancies,  Nob.  254,  272,  284,  292,  299,  302,  369  (hospital 
numbers). 

Performing  other  service  (14),  as  follows: 


CfcrpeatAr  tfanartmeDt 
Boiler  bouse  (34) 


George  Ni'.n 


42  D   ft    Edjamw 
Assistant  tu  Or  II( 

Lmuudry  (34)    .    . . 


Rocl:  and  (round*  . . .  . . 
D.  R  etwndan-  v.ttajfe  S 
Pint  F.  n.  R..  InwoooT  . . . 


34  00 

(1.752  00 
338  00 
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Total  Distribution  of  Service 

Employment  Number  Total  Wnf» 

Hedical  staff   18  $32,560  00 

Nurses   and   attendants 338  124,748.  00 

Steward's  department *215  128,258  00 

Steward 1  2,300  00 

572       $287,866  00 

Entirely  omitted  or  not  properly  listed 

Head  of  industrial  department 1  $480  00 

Office  attendants    8  2,904  00 

D.   R.  attendants 14  4,164  00 

Physician's  assistant   1  336  00 

Band  leader 1  912  00 

Maids 10  5,520  00 

35  $14,316  00 

Totals 607       $302,182  00 

Deductions  from  the  foregoing  figures  are  of  interest 
Take  table  2,  page  536.  There  are  forty-four  persons  listed 
here  to  whom  we  will  refer  for  lack  of  a  better  designation,  as 
"  department  heads,"  though  some  represent  heads  without  organ- 
ization, others  possible  organization  but  without  heads.  These 
forty-four  persons  represent  an  average  term  of  service  of  16 
years  and  3  months  each.  As  most  of  them  entered  as  attendants, 
probably  at  a  very  young  age,  we  can  Bafely  assume  23  or  24 
years  the  average  age  of  entrance.  It  is  evident  then  that  many 
of  them  have  years  of  active  life  ahead  yet  all  but  seven  out  of 
the  forty-four  have  already  received  their  maximum  salaries  and 
have  no  further  promotion  to  look  forward  to.  Of  these  seven, 
three  will  have  attained  the  maximum  within  the  next  six  months 
and  the  remaining  four  within  the  next  two  years. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  compute  in  this  report 
the  average  terra  of  service  among  the  subordinates  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  among  the  attendant  class,  but  it  has  been 
noticeable  in  going  through  the  records  for  various  purposes  that 
the  majority  have  attained   their  maximum  salary  though  far 

*  Iwludinc  the  14  employee*  omitted  on  ittmld'i  Mcond  nrimoion 
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from  being  physically  ready  for  retirement.  That  such  a  system 
is  absolutely  deadening  to  all  initiative  and  efficiency  needs  no 
argument  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  psychology  of  "  wages  and 
workers." 

In  fact  the  existing  system  of  wages  would  seem  to  be  inade- 
quate and  unwise  in  many  ways.     Some  positions  are  greatly 
underpaid  considering  the  actual  value  of  services  rendered, 
others  greatly  overpaid  considering  the  early  retirement 
State  Hospital  Employees  Well  Paid 

Referring  again  to  table  2  we  find  the  following  factB.  Allow- 
ing full  maintenance  commutation  to  the  forty-four  employees 
designated  by  name,  we  find  them  getting  an  average  salary  of 
$912  per  annum  and  the  privilege  of  retirement  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  The  remaining  171  employees  with  a  moderate 
allowance  made  for  subsistence  ($8  per  month)  would  average 
$550  per  year,  while  the  average  for  the  total  215  is  approxi- 
mately $650. 

Such  salaries  (compared  with  ministers  and  many  professional 
persons)  are  very  good  especially  where  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances are  considered.  Most  of  them  have  entered  as  attend- 
ants with  a  very  limited  education.  They  have  spent  no  time 
or  effort  in  learning  either  a  trade  of  a  profession.  They  either 
serve  a  very  slight  apprenticeship  in  the  various  departments 
(being  comfortably  subsisted  and  paid  the  while)  and  are  then 
rapidly  put  into  remunerative  positions  or  in  many  instances 
they  are  pushed  rapidly  ahead  without  any  apparent  apprentice- 
ship whatsoever.  With  an  early  retirement  ahead,  leaving  them 
free  to  pursue  any  outside  occupation  they  may  wish,. the  entire 
compensation  of  the  State  hospital  employees  would  seem  to  he 
most  generous  in  every  particular.  But  that  the  period  before 
retirement  should  he  considerably  extended  ib  evident.  The 
early  age  at  which  the  majority  enter  service  should  be  con- 
sidered. Take  the  case  previously  referred  to,  of  K —  M — , 
head  laundress.  She  was  head  laundress  in  1873  at  $25  per 
month.  After  forty  years  of  excellent  service  she  is  a  capable, 
efficient  worker  today  and  looks  a  long  way  from  retirement.  To 
have  retired  her  fifteen  years  ago  would  have  heen  an  absurdity. 
Extension  of  Service  and  Bevision  of  Wage  Schedule 

A  period  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  before  retirement  would 
be  a  much  more  sensible  arrangement,  but  such  a  readjustment 
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should  include  an  advance  in  wages  and  a  system  of  promotion 
extending  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  with  sufficient 
elasticity  to  encourage  initiative  and  efficiency. 

Necessity  of  Time  and  Work  Records 

More  system  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  various  departments. 
Time  records  and  work  records  should  be  absolutely  insisted 
upon. 

To  have  no  time  records  for  600  employees  whose  wages  aggre- 
gate considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually  is  a  propo- 
sition which  would  make  a  business  man  laugh  and  suggest  an — 
well,  what  would  even  an  alienist  avail  in  such  an  instance? 

But  time  and  work  records  must  be  installed  sooner  or  later, 
sooner,  if  the  hospital  authorities  are  really  in  earnest  about 
demonstrating  their  good  faith  to  the  public,  and  to  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature. 

Illustrations  of  very  simple  time  cards  and  work  records  for 
the  most  important  departments  are  shown  in  forms  2  and  3. 
These  forms  are  in  successful  use  today  in  an  efficient  State 
hospital  outside  of  New  York. 

The  question  of  time  and  details  of  employment  bring  us  to 
the  very  knotty  question  of  the  employment  of  patients. 

Employment  of  Patients 

The  hypothetical  citizen  insists  upon  being  interested  in  how 
they  work,  where  they  work  and  for  how  many  successive  years 
they  remain  at  their  various  occupations.  (He  even  idly  wonders 
whether  the  application  of  a  twenty-five  year  retirement  might 
not  take  quite  a  few  from  the  shops,  the  laundries,  etc.,  and  at 
a  considerably  advanced  age  in  contrast  to  their  paid  fellow  work- 
ers.) 

Referring  once  more  to  table  2  he  finds  from  298  to  395 
patients  fairly  well  accounted  for.  It  will  be  assumed  then  that 
a  daily  average  of  350  are  so  employed.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  patients  in  this  insti- 
tution. He  reads  in  the  1912  report  that  62  per  cent,  are  occu- 
pied throughout  the  year.  Knowing  that  the  12  per  cent,  include 
those  credited  to  the  house  keeping  department,  kitchens,  etc, 
he  wonders  just  how  the  remaining  50  per  cent  are  occupied. 

The  curious  citizen  recalls  his  visits  through  the  wards  and 
remembers  a  certain  amount  of  floor  polishing  and  cleaning,  dish 
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washing  and  other  ward  work,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  iTrwginn- 
tion  can  he  believe  that  it  represented  the  combined  activity  of 
the  remaining  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

And  as  he  contemplates  the  figures  of  298  to  396  patient  em- 
ployees unpaid  versus  215  paid  employees  with  their  total  wages 
of  $128,258,  he  wonders  just  what  the  value  of  such  labor  is  to 
the  State,  and  whether  it  isn't  worth  a  record  at  least,  if  not  some 
actual  compensation.  He  recalls  asking  the  superintendent  about 
it  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  visit  and  the  reply  "  Oh,  of 
little  actual  value  indeed  —  very  little.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  people  are  insane  and  not  capable  of  long  sustained 
effort  or  very  great  concentration.  It  really  takes  more  time  and 
effort  to  keep  them  at  their  work  than  the  work  is  actually  worth. 
We  keep  them  at  it  chiefly  for  the  therapeutic  value  attached  to 
it,  etc,  etc" 

And  the  irritatingly  curious  citizen  now  begins  to  wonder  that 
if  there  is  so  distinctly  a  "  therapeutic  "  value  to  all  this,  why 
at  least  are  "  therapeutic  "  records  not  kept  ? 

Value  of  Patient  Labor 

But  the  "  therapeutic  "  argument  seems  a  somewhat  limp  one 
when  applied  to  more  than  twenty  years  of  monotonous  laundry 
work  or  unrelieved  shop  work.  And  as  to  its  value  to  the  hos- 
pital he  recalls  a  case  noted  in  one  of  the  tailor  shops.  Asking 
about  the  length  of  service  of  a  patient  who  was  working  most 
industriously  and  efficiently,  he  received  the  following  story  from 
the  foreman:  The  patient  had  been  in  the  shop  a  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  shop  foreman  had  been  in  need  of  a  tailor  and 
had  had  the  attendants  on  the  lookout  for  any  new  admission 
who  might  have  been  previously  so  employed.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  heard  that  there  was  a  patient  (a  transfer  from  another 
hospital)  who  had  been  detailed  to  the  laundry  and  had  "  occu- 
pation —  tailor  "  on  bis  admission  card.  The  foreman  went  to 
look  him  over  and  found  a  dull  patient  sorting  over  soiled  clothes 
in  a  desultory  way.  Not  discouraged  however  he  at  last  secured 
his  detail  to  tbe  tailoring  department.  But  a  month  of  sustained 
effort  in  trying  to  get  him  to  work  was  of  no  avail.  The  patient 
sat  Btubbornly  looking  out  the  window  refusing  to  even  touch  a 
needle.  At  last  one  day  there  was  a  rush  of  work  to  get  some  but- 
tons sewed  on.  Another  appeal  was  made,  this  time  with  success. 
The  next  day  someone  entered  the  shop  in  a  great  hurry  to  have 
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a  coat  cut  down  and  relined.  There  was  no  one  to  do  it.  During 
the  discussion  the  patient  either  volunteered  or  was  persuaded 
to  undertake  the  job.  That  was  the  turning  point.  He  continued 
to  work  and  was  at  the  time  the  head  tailor,  personally  turning 
out  on  an  average  of  one  overcoat  a  day.    This,  from  the  foreman. 

The  case  illustrates  several  points  and  twice  emphasizes  one 
most  valuable  argument  previously  advanced. 

First,  that  much  patient  labor  has  considerable  value,  and 
though  this  patient  was  probably  not  an  average  case,  yet  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  those  for  whom  "  it  takes  more 
time  and  effort  to  make  them  work  than  the  work  itself  is  worth." 
It  doubtless  would  have  taken  considerable  time  and  effort  to  have 
continued  him  in  the  work  of  sorting  clothes  and  he  would 
probably  have  been  retired  to  the  wards  long  ere  this,  as  a 
"  deteriorated  "  case. 

He  is  particularly  interesting  as  a  transfer,  because  it  is  under- 
stood he  came  from  a  hospital  with  a  very  good  "  business"  repu- 
tation. That  they  would  transfer  any  patient  with  a  "  labor 
value "  is  inconceivable.  He  evidently  remained  unawakened 
and  undeveloped  in  the  first  institution  and  would  have  had  the 
same  experience  in  the  second,  if —  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question  —  if  the  Bbop  foreman  had  not  needed  a  tailor. 
If  he  had  not  been  in  considerable  need  he  would  not  have  so 
industriously  combed  the  wards  in  his  search  nor  so  patiently 
labored  to  get  the  results. 

But  where  are  the  doctors  all  this  time  %  Does  this  most  inter- 
esting awakening  get  into  the  clinical  history  of  the  case?  No, 
it  seems  quite  immaterial  that  sorting  soiled  clothes  had  no  "  thera- 
peutic "  value  on  the  ex-tailor  and  why  make  a  record  of  it? 

A  still  more  interesting  case  is  of  a  patient  who  resided  eleven 
years  in  a  hospital,  practically  unnoticed.  At  last  one  of  the 
officers  needed  some  one  capable  of  writing  a  good  hand,  to  copy 
some  office  work.  The  patient  was  brought  in  and  gradually  be- 
came interested  and  went  industriously  to  work,  finally  evincing 
an  interest  in  shorthand.  It  developed  that  he  at  one  time  had 
been  a  stenographer.  His  interest  revived,  he  gradually  regained 
his  old-time  proficiency,  and  is  to-day  holding  a  lucrative  position 
in  a  large  and  well-known  New  York  firm,  where  he  has  worked 
steadily  and  well  for  four  or  five  years. 

Had  a  good  penman  not  been  keenly  needed  in  the  office  those 
eleven  years  of  inactivity  on  the  wards  would  have  extended  to  his 
last  resting  place,  and  he  would  have  died  a  "  deteriorated  "  casa 
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How  many  more  cases  are  there  like  the  foregoing  !  That  these 
two  so  narrowly  and  accidentally  escaped  is  sufficient  to  inspire 
action. 

Workers  should  be  developed,  in  the  right  way  and  along  ap- 
propriate lines.  And  there  should  be  persons  capable  of  studying 
and  developing  such  cases  and  with  undivided  time  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  salary  of  such  a  person  would  actually  be  more  than 
paid  by  every  two,  possibly  every  one  such  case  developed  and 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  This  is  a  straight  business  propo- 
sition for  the  State,  a  matter  of  cold  dollars  and  cents  (in  cam 
there  is  no  interest  in  the  ethical  or  social  side).  What  if  the 
second  case  quoted  had  been  discovered  and  put  on  the  right  track 
ten  or  eleven  years  previously.  The  State  would  have  been  saved 
a  minimum  of  $2,200,  more  than  the  annual  salary  of  a  com- 
petent social  worker  or  special  teacher  for  such  a  place.  In  the 
case  of  the  tailor,  the  work  of  this  man  is  doubtless  worth  threu 
dollars  a  day  —  or  more  than  half  the  salary  of  a  social  worker. 

It  is  strange  that  bo  obvious  a  thing  needs  any  argument  at  all 

But  after  the  workers  are  developed,  what  then  ?  Simply  that 
there  should  be  a  remorseless  weeding  out  of  the  same  as  fast  as 
they  are  developed  —  placing  them  either  in  positions  under  super- 
vision of  an  aftercare  agent  or  transferring  to  a  special  institu- 
tion, self  supporting  in  character. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  unless  the  hospitals  need  workers, 
workers  will  not  be  developed.  An  actual  need  will  perforce 
bring  about  a  more  logical  development  of  these  workers  and  with 
consequently  a  greater  degree  of  "  therapeutic  "  value  than  has 
thuB  far  been  evidenced.  And,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  time, 
there  will  be  records  kept  along  such  lines. 

Commutation 

Another  problem  of  employment  and  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees is  the  matter  of  commutation.  The  regulation  concerning 
this  appears  on  page  171,  sec.  2,  of  the  Hand  Book  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  for  the  year  1914,  as  follows: 

"  Commutation  for  board  and  lodging. —  No  employee  shall 
be  allowed  commutation  for  quarters  where  accommodations 
are  available  in  the  hospital,  and  commutation  at  the  rate  of 
four  dollars  per  month  for  each  meal  shall  be  allowed  only 
when  it  is  impossible  for  the  employee  to  obtain  these  meals 
at  the  hospital  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion." 
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That  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  foregoing  which  verges 
upon  patronage,  with  its  inevitable  injustice,  would  seem  to  ba 
indicated  from  the  following: 

From  a  list,  compiled  by  the  bookkeeper,  of  those  receiving 
commutation  at  Hudson  River  hospital,  and  dated  Ma;  31,  1914, 
we  gather  the  following  statistics  and  find  upon  detailed  analysis 
of  the  list  certain  interesting  facts:  The  table  is  as  follows:  B, 
breakfast;  D,  dinner;  8,  supper;  and  L,  lodging;  x,  receiving, 
o,  not  receiving  commutation. 

COMMUTATION   AT    HUDSON    RlVBB   STATB   HOSPITAL 

B  D  8  L  No. 

I  z  i  i  25   @  16  ]  Occupying  State 

9  @  12 1    houses. 


40  ®   12 
1*1® 


10  single  employees  o 
list. 

=  122  +  1  @  $30. 


1  L@     4  Total 

j  (  11,328  per  month. 

j  $15,912  per  year. 


This  shows  a  total  of  123  persons  receiving  some  form  of  com- 
mutation. Of  these  persons  ten  are  unmarried.  The  financial 
expenditure  involved  is  $1,326  per  mouth,  or  $15,912  per  year. 

Among  these  are  found  the  following  debatable  cases : 

(Note. —  The  following  facts  were  obtained  prior  to  June,  1914. 
Wages  and  commutations  as  they  are  at  present  [December,  1914] 
may  be  found  in  table  2.) 

Case  I.    M W is  a  coachman,  receiving  a  salary  of 

$60  a  month,  living  in  a  house  on  the  hospital  grounds,  owned  by 
the  State,  and  receiving  commutation  for  three  meals,  or  $12  per 
month. 

He  has  a  daughter  employed  in  the  hospital  as  a  stenographer 
at  $59  per  month  (in  June,  1914),  and  who  receives  commutation 
for  breakfast,  supper  and  lodging  ($12  per  month)  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  living  in  a  house  owned  by  the  State. 

He  also  has  a  son  who  is  listed  as  an  attendant,  but  who  works 
as  an  assistant  electrical  engineer,  receiving  $34  per  month  anl 
commutation  for  breakfast,  $4. 

He  has  also  a  niece  employed  as  attendant  at  $25  per  month. 

Case  II.     J H ,  storekeeper,  received  $76  per  month 
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and  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper  and  lodging  —  $12  per 
month.  He  started  in  hospital  service  in  1898  as  a  kitchen  helper 
at  $20  per  month.  (It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  no  records 
which  would  show  what  qualifications  he  developed  to  fit  him  for 
a  position  which  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  hospital.) 

He  has  a  brother,  J ,  single,  a  meat  cutter,  receiving  $08 

per  month  and  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper  and  lodging  — 
$12  per  month.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  excuse  for  com- 
mutation in  such  a  case. 

Case  III.    J H ,  supervising  carpenter,  receives  $110 

per  month  and  commutation  for  breakfast  and  lodging.  He  has  a 
brother  living  on  the  grounds  in  a  State-owned  house  and  receiv- 
ing $78  per  month  and  commutation  for  breakfast  and  supper. 
He  has  a  son  listed  as  an  attendant  at  $34  per  month  but  working 
in  the  carpenter's  department. 

Case  IV.    J S is  a  first  grade  engineer,  receiving  $82 

per  month,  living  on  the  hospital  grounds  in  a  State-owned  house 
and  receiving  commutation  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  or 
$12  per  month. 

He  has  a  daughter  who  entered  the  service  in  August,  1911,  as 
an  attendant  at  $16  per  month;  in  December,  1911,  she  was  pro- 
moted to  position  of  stenographer  at  $50  per  month,  and  receives 
commutation  for  breakfast,  supper  and  lodging  ($12),  this  last  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  living  in  a  State  house. 

Another  daughter,  Catherine,  is  employed  as  a  "  special  at- 
tendant —  dressmaker,"  at  $43  per  month  and  commutation  for 
breakfast  and  supper. 

Case  V.    R H is  a  "  special  attendant  —  coal  passer," 

receiving  $50  per  month  and  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper 
and  lodging,  $12. 

He  has  one  son,  single,  a  "  special  attendant  —  carpenter,"  re- 
ceiving $50  per  month  and  commutation  for  breakfast  and  lodg- 
ing, $8. 

He  has  a  second  son,  single,  listed  as  attendant  but  employed 
in  the  roadB  and  grounds  department,  receiving  $34  per  month 
and  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper  and  lodging,  $12. 

He  baa  a  third  son,  single,  employed  as  a  launderer  at  $35  per 
month  with  no  commutation. 

Here  Beems  to  be  no  possible  excuse  for  commutation.  Threw 
single  sons,  one  taking  all  his  meals  at  the  hospital,  one  taking  two 
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meals,  another  taking  one  meal,  and  the  father  taking  one  meal, 
there. 

Case  VI.    C B is  a  "  special  attendant  —  baker1* 

helper,"  receiving  $50  per  month  and  getting  commutation  for 
breakfast,  supper  and  lodging,  $12. 

Hie  wife  is  a  "  special  attendant,  tailoress,"  at  $39  per  month 
and  no  commutation. 

This  also  seems  an  unreasonable  case.  If  the  wife  gets  her 
meals  at  the  hospital  why  should  not  the  husband ''.  Or  both  should 
receive  commutation. 

Case  VII.    E— —  S is  a  steam  fitter  at  $78  per  month. 

(Entered  the  service  as  attendant,  promoted  to  fireman  and  then 
to  steam  fitter.)  He  receives  commutation  for  breakfast,  supper 
and  lodging. 

His  wife  is  a  night  nurse  at  $37,  with  commutation  for  supper 
and  lodging. 

It  does  not  seem  as  though  this  matter  of  commutation  was  de- 
termined from  the  standpoint  of  allowing  families  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  family  life,  as  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  foregoing  cases 
as  well  as  the  following. 

Case  VIII.     J H is  a  carpenter  receiving  $68  per 

month,  with  commutation  for  breakfast  and  supper,  $8. 

His  daughter,  A (single),  is  an  "  attendant  seamstress  " 

at  $25,  and  receiving  commutation  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper 
and  lodging. 

By  this  it  would  seem  that  the  father  takes  one  meal  at  home, 
the  daughter  all.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  daughter  living  in 
Poughkeepsie  would  scarcely  have  time  to  go  home  for  dinner  and 
probably  brings  her  lunch.  In  either  case  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
excuse  for  commutation.)  Again,  that  it  is  not  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  family  life  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

Case  IX.     H W is  a  cook  at  $30.     Her  husband  a 

driver  at  $33,  one  son  an  attendant  at  $26,  another  an  attendant 
at  $19,  and  another,  an  attendant  at  $28.  None  of  them  receive 
commutation. 

And  so  it  goes  on,  individual  cases  not  seemingly  worth  much 
discussion,  but  the  whole  list  when  grouped  into  families  and  into 
departments  indicates  a  condition  of  patronage  that  is  obviously 
illogical  and  unfair,  and  that  sooner  or  later  will  breed  trouble. 

The  matter  scarcely  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  fitness  of  things. 
Who  would  grant  the  head  farmer  and  eight  or  nine  of  his  assist- 
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ante  compensation  for  meals,  living  as  they  do  in  the  midst  of 
the  farm  and  garden  ? 

Why  commutation  to  the  bakers,  the  butcher,  the  storekeeper  ? 

Why  commutation  for  all  meals  to  many  in  the  roads  and 
grounds  department;  to  firemen,  etc,  in  the  engineer's  depart- 
ment who  live  in  Poughkeepsie  and  couldn't  possibly  go  home  to 
dinner  at  noon  \  They  therefore  must  bring  their  lunch.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  better  for  all  of  them  to  have  a  hot  dinner  at 
the  hospital. 

There  are  very  few  hospital  administrators  who  will  not  agree 
that  it  is  advisable  for  many  reasons  to  have  employees  live  on  the 
institution  grounds,  if  suitable  quarters  are  available. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
shows  $112,325  as  the  total  spent  in  commutations  in  the  fourteen 
institutions.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  hospitals  could 
save  50  per  cent,  of  such  a  sum  by  moving  proper  provision  for 
their  employees  on  the  premises.  Fifty-sis  thousand  dollars  is  4 
per  cent,  interest  on  an  investment  of  $1,400,000.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  expended  by  each  of  the  institutions  for  one  or 
even  two  successive  years  would  permit  the  building  of  accom- 
modations which  would  much  more  than  care  for  those  now  re- 
ceiving commutation.  The  question  at  once  comes  forward :  what 
if  they  have  large  families  \  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  the  ques- 
tion. If  internes  or  junior  physicians  having  large  families 
would  apply  for  hospital  staff  positions  they  would  be  at  once  re- 
jected because  of  the  families.  It  should  be  so  with  all  other 
institutional  positions  where  it  is  an  economic  necessity  to  furnish 
employees  their  food  and  lodging.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  unmarried  persons,  and  those  having  families  should  look  else- 
where for  employment  Unless  an  institution  adopts  such  a 
policy,  it  will  invariably  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  alternative. 
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PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION 

That  so  loose  an  organization  as  indicated  by  Chart  8  could  not 
possibly  result  in  efficient  and  economical  management  is  self- 
evident.  To  have  so  many  subordinates  directly  responsible  to 
one  man  must  mean  that  many  employees  and  much  of  their  work 
goes  without  supervision.  Such  a  condition  combined  with  an 
utter  lack  of  daily  time  and  work  recordB  could  only  result  in 
great  waste  to  the  institution.  When  the  steward  is  absent  there  is 
really  no  direction  and  supervision  for  many  whom  it  would  seem 
might  need  direction  or  supervision.  The  bookkeeper  is  supposed 
to  act  for  him  in  his  absence,  which  is  absurd,  for  the  bookkeeper 
has  considerable  to  do  and  if  he  listened  to  such  reports  and  gave 
such  directions  as  the  steward  is  supposed  to  do,  his  own  work 
would  speedily  become  hopelessly  and  unwarrantably  embarrassed. 

A  suggested  organization  is  drawn  up  —  Chart  9  —  which  rep- 
resents scarcely  more  than  a  readjustment  of  the  present  per- 
sonnel, with  practically  no  additions  and  with  doubtless  many 
eventual  subtractions  in  the  way  of  subordinate  positions,  after 
such  an  organization  becomes  well  systematized. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  ideal  organization,  for  such  a  one,  it 
is  believed,  would  call  for  an  absolute  separation  of  the  business 
and  medical  administration  of  these  hospitals.  It  has  been  argued 
many  times  that  medical  men  are  not  good  business  men.  The 
temperament  that  leads  a  man  into  the  business  world  is  an  entirely 
different  temperament  from  that  which  as  a  rule  leads  a  man  into 
the  medical  profeasion. 

But  to  advocate  so  radical  a  step  as  the  immediate  separation 
of  these  two  distinct  departments  of  hospital  administration  would 
be  futile  at  this  time. 

So  a  compromise  is  suggested  according  to  Chart  9.  Here  is 
indicated  five  divisions  of  the  administration,  the  clerical  depart- 
ment, department  of  construction  and  repairs,  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial department,  social  welfare  department  and  medical  or 
professional  department. 

Clerical  Department 

The  clerical  department  is  under  the  control  of  a  chief  clerk, 
who  is  preferably  an  employee  from  the  Hospital  Commission's 
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main  office.  This  makes  a  desirable  connecting  link  between  tbe 
hospital  and  said  office  —  besides  releasing  the  position  from  any 
possible  pressure  from  internal  or  local  "  politics." 

It  also  centers  all  information  in  the  matter  of  records  in  one 
office,  which  is  most  desirable.  It  makes  a  more  elastic  and  eco- 
nomical clerical  service.  Under  such  a  system,  physicians  or 
others  requiring  clerical  or  stenographic  service  make  a  requisition 
for  such  service  as  they  would  make  a  requisition  for  supplies. 
More  trouble?  Yes,  but  infinitely  better  business.  To  put  the 
large  number  of  stenographers  under  a  responsible  head  who  will 
not  only  require  an  accounting  of  time  and  work,  but  can  bring 
about  more  systematic  methods  of  work,  would  alone  be  worth  the 
change.  The  duplication  of  information  and  material  in  the 
writing  of  abstracts  and  histories  is  alone  a  subject  for  study. 
The  record  of  abstracts  for  a  patient  who  may  have  been  admitted 
numerous  times  is  unnecessarily  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  A  little 
training  in  this  connection  would  go  a  long  way.  While  the 
physicians  may  be  somewhat  to  blame,  yet  there  is  much  that 
indicates  an  immature  and  untrained  clerical  force. 

All  clerks  are  logically  put  in  this  department,  the  reasons  being 
evident. 
Department  of  Construction  and  Repairs 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  to  have  a  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Again  this  would  make  for  elasticity  and 
efficiency  such  as  would  seem  evident.  This  man  should  he  not 
only  highly  qualified,  hut  well  paid.  With  subordinates  whose 
salaries  aggregate  nearly  $55,000,  and  with  the  large  quantities 
of  material  used,  only  the  employment  of  such  a  person  would  be 
warranted  in  such  position. 

Domestic  and  Industrial  Department 

For  the  Bteward,  if  he  would  successfully  provide  for  this  large 
family  of  4,000  persons,  and  direct  the  industrial  departments,  he 
would  be  worth  more  salary  than  he  receives  to-day.  Under  this 
suggested  arrangement,  tbe  wages  of  his  subordinates  aggregate 
approximately  those  of  the  construction  department  and  would 
maintain  a  much  better  balance  in  the  organization. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

The  welfare  director  is  a  new  comer,  at  least  it  is  hoped  she  will 
be   a   "newcomer."      Here   is  the  connecting  link   between  the 
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patient  and  society.  This  is  the  person  whom  we  would  ex- 
pect to  treat  the  patients,  not  as  "  cases,"  not  as  potential  workers, 
except  for  their  own  absolute  and  this  time,  "  therapeutic "  good, 
who  wants  to  know  and  does  know  from  whence  they  came  on  ad- 
mission, and  whither  they  go  on  discharge.  This  hi  the  employee 
who  will  save  the  hospital  authorities  a  second  mortification  such 
as  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  report  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  on  the  subject  of  paroles  quoted  on  page  465  of  this  report. 

This  is  the  employee  who  will  see  that  ex-tailors  are  not  set  to 
work  in  the  laundries  at  least  until  there  may  be  an  indication  from 
medical  authority  that  there  are  real  "  therapeutic"  reasons  for 
the  same.  She  will  see  that  all  possible  patients  are  happily 
busy  —  at  individual  gardens,  the  products  of  which  are  theirs, 
at  chicken  raising  or  other  interests  from  which  they  may  actually 
realize  enough  money  to  perhaps  indulge  some  sane  or  insane 
fancy  long  nursed  and  long  repressed.  She  is  the  person  who  will 
have  sufficient  interest  to  demand  potted  evergreens  and  dwarf 
shrubs  for  the  tuberculosis  wards  which  are  now  said  to  be  "  too 
cold  "  for  growing  plants  or  cut  flowers. 

She  is  the  person  who  will  be  so  concerned  at  seeing  from  sixty 
to  eighty  nice  old  ladies  mending  clothing  day  after  day  in  a  very 
cheerless  room  and  sitting  on  high  uncomfortable  chairs,  that  she 
will  contrive  to  get  some  cheer  into  the  room  itself  (she  will  prob- 
ably have  courage  and  initiative  enough  to  find  quarters  wherea 
fire  place  is  a  possibility),  certainly  she  will  insist  that  low  chairs, 
comfortable  for  work  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  who 
"  sews,"  be  installed  without  delay.  And  she  will  probably  make 
herself  acquainted  in  the  surrounding  community  and  will  not 
rest  until  she  has  made  successful  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  pocket- 
books  of  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  give  Victrolas  in  many  such 
quarters,  were  they  once  made  aware  of  the  social  (and  even 
therapeutic!)  value  of  such  gifts.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she 
would  interest  many  in  making  personal  visits  to  patients,  of 
whom  it  is  the  present  opinion  (where  any  little  thought  may  he 
given  to  it)  that  they  are  "  too  crazy "  to  have  a  personal  visit 
mean  anything  at  all.  Yes,  she  would  do  much  toward  educating 
the  public,  more  than  any  number  of  reports  or  any  amount  of 
printed  matter  on  "  How  to  prevent  insanity." 

It  is  hoped  that  she  would  so  educate  the  Board  of  Managers 
that  they  would  see  the  enormity  of  publishing  so  inane  a  report 
as  the  following : 
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"  We  saw  men  patients  wheeling  hot  ashes  from  the  over- 
heated boilers  to  the  dump  which  was  nearly  300  feet  away. 
This  work  exposed  them  to  great  variations  of  heat  and  cold 
and  the  result  must  be  injurious  to  their  physical  health,  and 
if  so,  it  goes  without  saying  that  their  mental  healing  will 
be  retarded.  Exercise  is  good  hut  this  particular  work  might 
better  be  done  by  mechanical  methods."  * 

She  would  see  that  amusements  were  conducted  aa  steadily  as 
industries  and  that  patients  were  rotated  sufficiently  to  get  to  them 
a  reasonable  number  of  times. 

She  would  see  that  patients  were  not  kept  at  any  work  long 
enough  to  start  a  deterioration  even  if  it  had  not  begun. 

She  would  initiate  an  agitation  against  the  needlessly  short 
blankets  furnished  by  the  prisons  (some)  or  purchased  by  the 
joint  purchasing  methods  now  used  (others)  which  are  not  long 
enough  to  tuck  in  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  reach  the  patient's 
neck  at  the  same  time,  but  which  necessitates  exposed  feet  or  cold 
shoulders,  or  a  huddled  up,  cramped  body,  and  she  would  keep  up 
the  agitation  undismayed  by  red  tape  until  she  got  decent  blankets. 

And  such  an  employee  would  have  sufficient  vision  to  see  that 
it  might  be  best  to  show  the  inquiring  visitor  some  of  the  sore  spots 
of  the  hospital,  the  worst  of  conditions  instead  of  the  best,  explain- 
ing the  social,  ethical  and  economic  aspects,  feeling  a  sure  con- 
fidence that  if  the  public  is  once  informed,  aroused  and  concerned 
over  a  real  betterment  of  affairs,  there  will  be  less  trouble  with 
legislative  appropriations. 

In  brief,  this  employee  will  be  the  "  leaven  "  that  will  eventually 
rejuvenate  and  humanize  these  almost  hopelessly  institutionalized 
institutions —  the  vision  that  will  make  clear  to  them  "  the  woods," 
which  to-day  they  "  cannot  see  for  the  trees." 

But  inasmuch  as  such  an  employee  does  not  yet  officially  exist, 
let  her  coming  be  argued  to  the  as  yet  unenlightened  Legislature 
by  a  long  succession  of  dollar  marks  representing  savings  to  the 
Stata  Not  in  the  form  of  patients  restored  to  friends  and  society 
or  rendered  helpful  within  the  walla  of  the  institution  the  value  of 
which  is  never  very  clear  to  the  socially  near-sighted  unaccustomed 
to  the  modern  far-sighted  economic  eyeglasses ;  but  in  the  form  of 

"This  report  wii  not  rendered  by  the  managers  of  the  Hudson  River 
Hospital,  but  came  from  another  New  York  institution. 
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actual  dollars  and  cents  coming  into  the  State  treasury.  This  is 
the  great  fact,  simple  when  explained. 

The  "  director  of  social  welfare  "  will  have  under  her  a  certain 
number  of  social  workers,  field  workers,  after  care  agents,  it 
matters  not  what  they  are  called,  who  will  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  families  of  every  inmate  in  the  institution.  No  one  (at  least 
as  a  representative  of  the  State)  can  possibly  learn  as  much  con- 
cerning the  real  economic  conditions  of  the  families  as  such 
workers.  Eliminate  the  collectors  and  substitute  social  workers. 
This  will  not  only  get  better  collections  both  of  money  and  cloth- 
ing, but  much  valuable  statistical  matter  will  be  gathered  in  at  the 
same  time.  Why  spend  money  on  printed  matter  on  "  how  to  pre- 
vent insanity  "  never  read  by  the  persons  most  needing  it,  when 
here  is  an  opportunity  of  sending  workers  out  to  actually  prevent 
it,  by  reporting  children  with  insane  relatives  to  the  educational 
authorities ;  by  informal  talks  to  immediate  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  in  fact,  by  a  practical  application  of  all  the  information  any 
amount  of  leaflets  may  contain.  By  such  measures  also  tactless 
collectors  are  eliminated  and  agents  installed  who  have  infinitely 
better  chances  of  making  fair  collections  or  urging  efforts  to  pay 
by  arguments  beyond  the  realm  of  understanding  of  the  usual 
"  collector  ". 

Sorely,  this  is  worth  an  immediate  experiment  in  at  least  one 
institution.  The  head  worker  should  be  most  carefully  selected, 
not  from  a  physical  culture  school,  nor  yet  from  the  ranks  of  at- 
tendants, but  from  among  the  highest  grade  social  workers,  if 
possible  one  who  has  had  experience  with  mental  defectives  or  is 
vitally  interested  in  allied  problems.  She  should  be  paid  well, 
by  no  means  less  than  the  physicians  of  the  institution,  and  if 
possible  it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  her  a  measure  of 
selection  in  the  teachers  and  workers  to  be  employed  directly  under 
her. 

It  is  believed  that  Buch  an  experiment  would  prove  its  worth 
in  a  very  short  time  even  to  those  most  skeptical. 

Weekly  Conferences  of  Department  Heads 

Under  the  new  scheme  of  organization  only  five  persons  need  to 
report  to  the  superintendent  and  yet  those  five  could  keep  him 
perfectly  informed  as  to  slightest  cog  gone  wrong  in  the  machinery. 

A  weekly  conference  of  these  department  heads  for  a  discussion 
of  mutual  problems  would  be  advisable.    So  also  should  each  of 
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the  five  heads  have  regular  conferences  with  their  principal  em- 
ployees for  discussion  of  improved  methods  of  work,  problems  of 
management,  efficiency  of  employees,  etc. 

The  record  section  should  all  have  frequent  discussions  of  prob- 
lems and  matters  related  to  purchasing  and  standardization ;  time 
cards;  work  records;  efficiency  records;  employees'  cards;  stand- 
ardization and  simplification  of  blank  forms;  storeroom  control 
and  stock  cards  for  same;  functions  and  results  of  joint  purchasing 
operations,  estimate  methods,  etc  In  this  way  possibly  twenty 
people  would  be  undergoing  a  constant  amount  of  education  and 
training,  all  pertinent  to  their  department,  and  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  their  development  of  efficiency  and  future  advancement. 

In  the  department  of  construction  and  repairs,  matters  for 
joint  discussion  would  naturally  relate  to  time  and  cost  records, 
records  of  buildings  (referred  to  on  page  529) ;  efficiency 
records;  fire  protection  and  drills;  consumption  of  fuel,  steam, 
water,  etc.,  with  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
waste;  best  use  of  grounds,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  domestic  and  industrial  department  matters  of  interest 
would  be  first  the  dietary,  with  greater  variation  of  menus,  the 
development  of  farm  and  garden,  and  best  use  of  the  products 
from  same.  Most  advisable  development  in  the  matter  of  can- 
ning fruit  and  vegetables,  etc.,  etc 

(The  farm  was  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  steward  in  this 
reorganization  because  of  its  relation  to  the  matter  of  food.) 

This  department  would  be  interested  in  the  question  of  em- 
ployees' quarters;  shop  conditions,  individual  gardens,  poultry 
raising  for  patients,  etc 

The  welfare  department  would  be  interested  in  the  housing  and 
working  conditions  for  both  patients  and  employees,  amusements, 
club  life,  etc.,  the  organization  of  a  large  local  auxiliary  board 
of  women  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  individual  patients,  collect- 
ing books,  magazines  and  newspapers  for  the  wards ;  making  regu- 
lar programmes  for  moving-picture  shows,  concerts  and  other  en- 
tertainments. This  department  would,  of  course,  have  the  pro- 
motion of  occupational  and  re-education  work.  Would  see  that 
adequate  records  were  kept  of  patient  employment,  weight  records, 
physical  condition,  etc,  keep  in  touch  with  parole  cases,  look  into 
the  care  of  all  children  of  insane  parents,  etc.,  etc 

The  medical  department  would  continue  as  before,  with  an  io- 
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creased  interest,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  matter  of  treatment  and  re- 
sults with  records  of  results. 

Presence  of  Nurses  and  Attendants  at  Staff  Meetings 

It  might  be  a  worth  while  innovation  to  have  the  superintendent 
of  nurses  present  occasionally  at  staff  meetings.  The  more  fa- 
miliar she  becomes  with  individual  cases  and  their  peculiarities 
and  the  subject  of  insanity  in  general,  the  more  valuable  will  she 
be  as  an  instructor  and  trainer  of  nurses.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  either  attendants  or  nurses  should  not  ac- 
company their  patients  into  staff  meetings.  Such  a  procedure 
would  certainly  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  be 
a  certain  measure  of  education,  and  might  be  the  means  of  further 
elucidating  many  points  regarding  the  conduct,  habits  and  con- 
ditions of  the  patient  under  examination. 
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THE  STAFF 

Relation  of  Staff  to  Administration  Details 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  hospitals  at  present  are  administered  by 
physicians,  who  have  generally  come  through  the  staff  ranks  into 
their  positions,  it  would  seem  logical  to  have  all  physicians  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  administrative  details.  It  is  most  likely 
that  many  valuable  suggestions  would  be  made  from  time  to  time 
if  one  meeting  a  week  was  devoted  not  to  case  study  but  to  ad- 
ministrative matters,  conduct  of  industries,  keeping  of  records, 
employment  of  patients,  parole  and  aftercare  work,  management 
of  dietary,  in  fact  dozens  of  things  concerning  which,  the  phy- 
sicians at  present  have  no  voice  and  no  opportunity  for  formal 
discussion. 

Autocratic  System 

The  existing  jsystem  is  just  as  sure  to  institutionalize  the  staff 
as  it  is  the  patients.  There  is  everything  to  deaden  and  stifle  in- 
itiative, nothing  to  stimulate  it.  The  autocracy  which  obtains  in 
many  of  these  institutions  can  only  be  repressive  in  its  effects. 
The  superintendent  is  like  unto  a  czar,  from  whose  word  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  long  distance  maintained  between  the  first  assist- 
ant physician  and  his  associates  is  but  a  further  development  of 
the  same  system. 

The  idea  of  the  first  assistant  having  a  separate  dining-room 
and  eating  alone,  and  practically  never  mingling  with  the  staff 
except  at  staff  meetings  is  preposterous  in  a  democratic  American 
institution.  It  can  only  breed  wrong  spirit  and  develop  conditions 
antagonistic  to  efficiency,  co-operation  and  progress. 

With  so  "  unsocial  "  a  spirit  from  the  top  downward  it  is  small 
wonder  that  such  "  unsocial  "  treatment  of  patients  prevails. 

Rotation  of  Service  and  Exchange  System 

There  is  a  needless  monotony,  too,  in  the  staff  service.  A  mo- 
notony in  the  midst  of  which  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  keep  pro- 
fessionally alive.  Opportunities  should  be  given  members  of  the 
staff  to  get  out  into  other  States  and  other  institutions  to  see  what 
is  going  on,  the  difference  in  methods  of  treatments,  hospital  plan 
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uing,  differences  of  administration,  etc.  New  Yorkers  have  so 
paralyzing  an  idea  of  their  leadership  in  all  things  that  it  would 
be  most  wholesome  for  many  reasons  to  permit  staff  members  to 
go  forth  even  as  far  as  California  and  receive  a  few  concussions. 
There  are  many  institutions  from  which  excellent  ideas  could  be 
gathered. 

An  exchange  system  could  very  easily  be  established  with  other 
States  (optional,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  physicians),  and 
maintained  with  mutual  value. 

Even  a  rotation  of  service  within  the  hospital  might  be  some- 
what more  stimulating  than  the  present  system  under  which  one 
physician,  for  instance,  has  been  on  the  same  ward  service  for 
eight  or  more  years. 

Improvement  of  Dietary 

The  dietary  for  the  physicians  could  be  greatly  improved. 
Large  quantities  of  meat  are  served  three  times  a  day,  much  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  table  uneaten.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
personally  contribute  to  a  fund  from  which  to  purchase  fresh 
fruits  and  certain  breakfast  foods.  This  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  some  adjustment  might  be' 
made  in  the  steward's  department  which  would  correct  this.  It  is 
certainly  evident  that  enough  is  spent  by  the  State  and  left  un- 
consumed  in  this  dining-room  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  very  accept- 
able dietary.  Here  again  we  have  a  repetition  of  menus,  certain 
things  for  each  day  of  the  week,  a  monotony  for  which  there  is  no 
good  excuse. 
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XII 

NTTBSES  AND  ATTENDANTS 

The  housing  of  nurses  and  attendants  at  Hudson  River  oould 
he  greatly  improved  upon.  The  third  floor  of  Inwood  is  fairly 
comfortable,  also  the  comparatively  new  quarters  in  the  main 
building,  though  here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  do  a  small 
thing  which  would  carry  considerable  joy  and  comfort  with  it 
On  this  top  floor  (recently  remodelled)  there  is  a  roof  in  the  rear 
which  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  roof  porch.  A  simple  level- 
ing of  the  floor  and  a  railiug  would  be  worth  while,  though  a  roof 
as  well  would  make  it  much  more  desirable.  The  cost  would  be 
very  little.  When  one  reflects  that  this  hospital  found  it  possible 
to  build  two  garages,  one  for  the  superintendent  and  one  for  the 
steward,  out  of  "  old  lumber  and  hospital  labor  "  with  no  legisla- 
tive appropriation,  one  wonders  why  so  simple  a  matter  as  this 
roof  porch  need  wait  for  funds.  The  material  and  labor  would  not 
compare  with  that  needed  for  just  one  of  these  garages  with  its 
cement  floor  and  pit,  its  steam  heat,  running  water,  etc.,  and  yet 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  it  would  bring  to  many  nurses  is  per- 
haps beyond  computation.  At  present  in  the  summer  when  they 
come  off  duty  in  the  evening  it  is  hot  in  their  rooms;  there  is  no 
place  to  lounge,  no  place  but  thia  roof  on  which  at  present  they 
are  forbidden  to  go  because  of  possible  danger.  This  is  perhaps 
a  small  thing,  but  is  significant  of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

The  nurses'  home  at  central  group  ia  a  most  discouraging  sort 
of  place.  It  is  a  frame  building  which  should  never  have  been 
enlarged  yet  as  recently  as  1907,  $17,000  was  spent  in  extending 
it  This  new  addition  is  cheap  and  shabby.  The  rooms  were  built 
without  clothes  closets,  and  clumsy,  insanitary  (and  uneconomi- 
cal) wardrobes  were  substituted.  The  place  is  cheerless  in  every 
respect. 

Dining-Room  Conditions 

However,  probably  the  worst  feature  in  the  life  of  attendants 
is  the  conditions  under  which  they  eat.  In  most  instances  their 
tables  are  in  the  same  dining-room  as  the  patients,  no  matter  how 
disturbed  a  class.  The  same  dishes  are  used  for  both  patients  and 
nurses.   This  is  entirely  wrong. 

The  dishes  used  are  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  to  be  found  on 
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the  market,  the  cups  are  without  handles.  To  compel  nurses  and 
attendants  to  use  such  dishes  is  unwarrantable  and  unnecessary. 
The  State  should  certainly  supply  a  better  quality  of  dishes  for 
these  employees,  with  a  simple  distinguishing  pattern.  Dishes 
with  a  distinguishing  pattern  should  also  be  used  for  tuberculosis 
patients,  patients  with  infectious  diseases,  etc. 

Monotony  of  diet  applies  to  employees  as  well  as  to  others  in 
the  institution. 

Standardization  of  China  and  Glassware 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  standardization 
in  the  lines  of  china,  glass,  etc. 

The  State  could  well  standardize  its  china  for  all  the  hospitals. 
It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  have  a  quality  of  china  equal  to 
the  Syracuse  china  for  instance,  for  both  doctors,  employees  and 
attendants.  A  band  and  monogram  to  designate  the  different 
groups  would  be  possible. 

In  the  way  of  glassware,  simple  designs  with  plain  lines  should 
be  chosen.  The  present  designs  which  seem  already  to  have  been 
standardized,  are  not  well  selected,  having  deep  indentations,  etc., 
accumulating  dirt,  unless  very  painstakingly  washed. 

Chib  for  Employees 

A  welfare  worker  in  the  hospital  would  probably  start  a  series 
of  clubs  among  the  attendant  class. 

Hudson  River  has  an  exceptionally  fine  chance  to  maintain  a 
club  house  on  the  Hudson  with  boating  and  many  water  sports. 
A  State  hospital  in  Connecticut  recently  wrung  from  the  Legisla- 
ture an  appropriation  for  a  most  delightful  club  house  which  was 
built  on  a  river  bank  as  above  suggested.  It  contains  bowling 
alleys,  billiard  room,  gymnasium,  library,  sewing  room  for  the 
women  (with  machines,  etc.,)  lockers,  shower  baths,  etc  The  em- 
ployees have  formed  a  cooperative,  self-governing  organization 
which  controls  a  booth  for  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  light  drinks, 
cigars,  etc,  within  the  club  house.  Every  employee  has  a  charge 
account  and  by  a  very  simple  system  of  slips  the  same  are  filed 
each  month  with  the  bookkeeper  who  deducts  the  amounts  from 
each  pay  envelope  and  deposits  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  club. 
The  profits  of  this  booth  which  amounts  to  several  hundred  a  year 
axe  voted  to  new  club  equipment,  entertainments  or  whatever  the 
association  may  decide 
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This  club  has  been  the  means  of  decreasing  drunkenness  by 
keeping  attendants  on  the  grounds  who  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
city  in  the  evening  and  drink;  it  has  established  a  hitherto  un- 
known espirit  de  corps,  promoted  a  wholesome  knowledge  of  self 
government  and  club  life  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  in  all  ways 
a  good  investment  for  the  State. 

Necessity  of  Distinction  Between  Nurses  and  Attendants 

It  is  believed  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  at- 
tendant and  nursing  class.  Now  that  graduates  of  State  hospitals 
are  eligible  under  certain  conditions  to  registration  and  practice 
within  the  trained  nurse  group,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  more  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  previous  environment, 
standards  of  living,  etc. 

To  enter  them  all  as  attendants  and  then  have  them  liable  to 
detail  as  chambermaids  and  waitresses  or  to  give  them  the  option 
of  the  training  school  is  an  inconsistency  of  method  which  can  only 
have  one  result.  The  attendants  will  all  be  recruited  from  one 
class,  and  the  nurses  will  therefore  have  to  be  recruited  from 
the  same  class.  It  would  seem  most  desirable  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  entrance  qualifications  and  than  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  curriculum  of  work  and  training.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  nursing  profession  or  the  public  to  have  its  trained 
nurses  recruited  as  they  are  in  these  hospitals,  having  them  live 
as  they  do  and  then  expect  the  refinements  of  care  and  nursing 
attention  which  really  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  degree  and 
accompanying  fee  of  the  well  trained  professional  nurse. 

Conscientious  care  given  by  nurses 

That  these  nurses  are  capable  of  excellent  work  and  conscien- 
tious service  is  undeniable. 

The  writer  spent  considerable  time  in  the  wards  of  Hud- 
son River  Hospital,  especially  in  the  south  wing  in  which  there 
are  some  800  women  with  various  types  of  insanity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  details  of  their  daily  living,  how  they  were 
bathed,  and  dressed,  how  they  were  fed,  how  the  sick  were  nursed, 
conditions  at  night  and  conditions  in  day  time. 

There  is  no  comment  other  than  approval  for  the  care  given 
these  patients.  Of  course,  there  were  floor  beds  and  crowded 
dormitories  and  beds  in  corridors  and  bad  ventilation,  but  they 
did  not  constitute  care.    The  patients  were  clean,  the  beds  were 
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clean,  the  toilets  and  lavatories  were  clean  and  remarkably  free 
from  odor. 

But  there  were  other  things  of  far  greater  significance. 

In  the  infirmary  were  nearly  fifty  bed  ridden  cases,  insanity 
added  to  physical  helplessness  and  physical  disease..  Among  them 
was  an  old  woman,  still  feeble,  Bitting  up  in  a  chair.  She  had 
been  up  for  several  weeks  though  a  bed  patient  for  the  previous 
five  years.  Such  a  case  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  proofs  of  care, 
and  a  most  emphatic  refutation  of  neglect  Five  years  bed  ridden 
with  no  bed  sores.     Surely  good  work  and  conscientious  care. 

Another  case  was  a  well  nourished  woman  who  though  an  inert 
mass  of  humanity  had  been  tube  fed  for  three  years.  Neglect  in 
such  a  case  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  detect  or  prove, 
yet  after  three  years  of  such  feeding,  the  patient  was  well 
nourished. 

Our  best  general  hospital  cannot  surpass  such  records,  signifi- 
cant to  all  who  know  the  stress  and  strain  of  hospital  life  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Passing  through  a  corridor  at  meal  time,  a  patient  was  noticed 
eating  from  a  tray,  alone  in  a  ward.  In  response  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  reason  for  this  it  was  explained  that  this  was  a  par- 
ticularly infectious  venereal  case  that  was  kept  out  of  the  dining 
room. 

Of  course,  these  are  instances  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
in  an  institution  of  this  size  and  character,  it  is  more  surprising 
to  find  them,  than  not. 

Such  instances  are  deeply  significant  and  deeply  gratifying. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  GHEATEB  SEOKEQATION 

In  all  the  talk  heard  on  every  aide  about  the  value  of  small 
wards  and  the  advantage  of  small,  closely  classified  groups,  one 
great  and  final  argument  invariably  brought  up,  is  that  the  State 
will  not  allow  sufficient  money  for  properly  planned  buildings 
which  would  allow  such  segregation.  The  expense  of  small  cofr- 
.  tagee  which  is  the  ideal  ie  prohibitive,  etc 

Great  Opportunity  of  Hudson  Biver  Hospital 

Now  at  Hudson  Eiver  there  are  to-day  eight  cottages,  far  re- 
moved from  the  main  groups  to  be  sure,  but  beautifully  situated. 
Each  cottage  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  patients  has  its  own  dining 
room  and  kitchen  and  its  own  cook.  Probably  the  per  capita  over- 
head expense  is  greater  in  this  group  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  institution  save  possibly  the  reception  hospital.  Yet  we  find 
housed  here  probably  the  most  hopeless  class  of  cases,  the  tubercu- 
lar, the  epileptic  and  a  group  of  chronics  who  work  on  the  farm. 

It  would  seem  that  in  such  use  of  this  cottage  group,  Hudson 
is  missing  a  tremendous  opportunity.  The  cottages  have  great 
possibilities  of  being  made  very  attractive.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
a  nearer  approach  to  home  life  than  is  usually  found  in  an  insti- 
tution. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  fit  up  these  cottages  for  con- 
valescent or  curable  cases,  quiet  patients  who  would  not  require 
attendants  if  teachers  were  provided.  Let  one  or  two  teachers  live 
in  each  cottage,  and  instead  of  building  a  nurse's  home  in  this 
group  as  is  now  being  agitated,  erect  a  community  building  with 
a  common  kitchen,  a  congregate  dining  room,  adequate  amusement 
hall,  a  gymnasium  and  facilities  for  various  industries.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  attendants'  quarters  would  never  be  needed  if  the 
various  groups  were  carefully  selected  and  suitable  teachers  placed 
in  charge.  The  abolishment  of  the  eight  kitchens  and  eight  cooks 
would  be  one  worth-while  economy,  and  would  pay  for  several 
teachers. 

If  these  patients  could  have  little  individual  gardens  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  raise  chickens  or  follow  any  fancy  that  they 
might  have;  if  re-educational  and  industrial  work  were  carried 
on  in  such  groups,  it  is  believed  that  recoveries  could  be  secured 
beyond  any  previous  record.     Here  could  be  forgotten  some  of 
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the  deadly  routine.  If  a  cottage  group  preferred  for  a  pleasant 
change,  to  cook  and  serve  their  own  breakfast  or  supper  rather 
than  go  to  the  regular  dining  room,  it  should  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  ao.  If  in  the  summer  a  small  group  cared 
to  picnic  in  the  woods  or  out  in  the  grounds,  institutional  red 
tape  should  not  stand  in  the  way.  In  such  small  groups  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  stifle  die  individuality  as  it  is  stifled  in  the 
wards.  If  a  patient  has  an  overpowering  desire  to  make  a  cup 
of  tea  at  eleven  in  the  morning  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  it 
should  be  possible  to  do  so.  Surely  the  blessed  relief  from  the 
horror  of  "  mass "  treatment  would  have  a  not  inconsiderable 
"  therapeutic  "  value. 

This  would  seem  to  be  Hudson's  opportunity.  If  these  cottages 
could  bo  demonstrated  a  success  in  the  matter  of  recoveries  and 
improvements,  other  cottage  groups  would  speedily  be  built  and 
we  would  eventually  get  away  forever  from  the  large  wards  that 
are  the  rule  today.  Small  groups  and  individual  treatment 
except  for  purely  custodial  cases,  would  at  last  obtain.  Teachers 
and  social  workers  would  take  the  places  of  nurses  and  attendants. 

Surely  the  experiment  ia  worth  while. 
16 
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a  new  nnnrsTEY 

There  is  a  form  of  industry  not  found  in  any  of  die  hospitals 
visited,  which  would  seem  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
Hudson  River  Hospital,  where  there  Beems  to  be  an  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetic. 

It  is  ornamental  cement  work,  the  molding  of  cement  seats, 
urns,  and  jardinieres  for  the  beautifying  of  grounds  and  so  forth. 
This  industry  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  general  hospitals 
(Massachusetts  General  for  instance)  as  an  occupation  for 
patients  strffffering  from  heart  trouble.  The  work  would  doubtless 
be  interesting  to  both  men  and  women  patients  and  the  cement 
seats  modeled  from  classic  designs  would  be  most  effective  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Poughkeepsie  hospital. 


XV 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  BEAUTY  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

This  institution,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  having 
sufficient  appreciation  of  the  usual  hideous  style  of  window 
guard  to  make  a  move  towards  something  better.  Plate  1 
shows  a  type  of  bar  used  at  Hudson  River  which  is  artistic  in 
effect  and  utilitarian  in  purpose.  When  one  institution  initiates 
anything  as  good  as  this,  it  should  be  standardized  in  all  the 
institutions  until  something  better  is  evolved. 
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In  closing  the  report  on  the  Hudson  River  Hospital,  it  seema 
but  fair  to  mention  the  uniform  courtesy  of  treatment  accorded 
the  writer  during  her  several  weeks'  stay  at  the  institution. 
."Master  keys  were  given  her  so  that  all  parts  of  the  hospital  were 
accessible  at  all  hours  and  it  was  possible  to  go  unaccompanied 
and  unannounced. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  uniform  cleanliness  and  order 
prevailed.  It  might  also  be  stated  at  this  juncture  that  all  the 
State  hospitals  have  for  some  time  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny 
and  series  of  inspections  from  all  kinds  of  persons  qualified  and 
not  qualified,  under  which  many  of  our  largest  general  hospitals 
would  not  have  been  able  to  stand  up.  Compared  to  the  majority 
of  our  general  hospitals,  the  State  institutions  compare  most 
favorably  in  matters  of  order  and  cleanliness  but  so  they  should 
with  their  almost  unlimited  labor.  Compared  to  our  large  gen- 
eral charitable  hospitals  such  as  Bellevue  and  Blackwell's  Island 
the  care  of  patients  compares  most  favorably,  which  is  a  matter 
of  great  credit,  as  here  one  might  expect  a  difference  not  in  favor 
of  the  State  institutions. 

These  features  are  not  the  matters  for  agitation.  The  weak- 
nesses of  the  State  institutions  are  of  organization,  development 
of  resources,  inadequate  records  and  the  lack  of  humanness  in 
the  treatment  of  patients. 

These  matters  have  been  treated  in  detail;  recommendations 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  same  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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SUIOURY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  AHD  RECOMXEITOATIOjTS 

1.  Bond  Issue 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Legislature  appoint  a  committee 
of  unprejudiced  persons  not  connected  with  the  New  York 
State  hospitals  to  thoroughly  investigate  matters  relating 
to  treatment  of  insanity,  prevention  of  insanity  and  use  of 
the  present  hospitals  as  custodial  institutions,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  contemplated  issue 
of  bonds,  before  the  same  is  authorized.  (Reference  pages 
407,  409,  458,  460. 

2.  Joint  Support  by  County  and  State 

It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  similar  systems  which  provide  for  die  joint  support  of 
the  insane  by  counties  and  State  with  a  view  to  applying  a 
similar  system  to  New  York  State.     (Pages  413,  414.) 

3.  Endowments 

It  is  suggested  that  measures  be  taken  to  secure  endow- 
ments from  private  individuals  and  philanthropic  founda- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  for  research  work  in 
the  New  York  State  hospitals.     (Page  412.) 

4.  Enlargement  of  Hospital  Boards 

It  is  recommended  that  hospital  boards  of  managers  be  en- 
larged with  definite  committees  interested  in  various  phases 
of  management  and  care  of  patients,  such  as  obtains  in  our 
general  hospitals.     (Pages  412,  463,  5T3.) 

5.  Increase  in  Collections 

It  is  recommended  that  greater  attention  be  devoted  to  col- 
lections for  board  and  clothing  of  patients  and  that  this  work 
be  done  by  social  workers  in  preference  to  collection  agents 
from  the  collection  attorney's  office.    (Pages  408,  423,  575.) 

6.  Immigration  and  Deportation 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
from  the  State  hospital  superintendents  and  the  State  Bureau 
of  Deportation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  just  what  co- 
operation it  is  possible  to  effect  with  the  Federal  Public 
Health  Service  for  die  purpose  of  combining  mental  and 
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physical  examination  of  immigrants  at  points  of  embarkation. 
(Pages  408,409.) 

1.  Sterilization  of  Insane 

It  ie  recommended  that  insofar  as  possible  sterilization  be 
made  a  condition  of  parole,  and  that  measures  be  taken  for 
the  agitation  of  such  appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  make 
the  existing  law  or  modification  thereof,  effective.  (Pages 
410,  411,  412,  chart  1.) 

8.  Industrial  Survey 

It  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  the  new  accounting  sys- 
tems recommended  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  have  been  installed  long  enough  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary data,  that  an  industrial  survey  be  made  of  the  farms, 
gardens  and  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all 
that  are  not  sufficiently  productive  and  developing  others 
along  more  specialized  lines,     (Pages  422,  423,  481  to  485.) 

6.  Cement  Industry 

It  is  suggested  that  ornamental  cement  work  be  taken  up 
by  such  institutions  as  might  be  best  able  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive and  profitable.     (Page  586.) 

10.  Paper  Factory 

It  is  suggested  that  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  paper 
factory  as  a  prison  industry  be  considered  with  the  view  of 
using  its  output  of  paper  towels,  napkins  and  paper  dishes  in 
all  State  institutions  where  appropriate  and  economical  use 
could  be  made  of  the  same.     (Page  421.) 

11.  Workers  and  Chronic  Insane  ., 

It  is  recommended  that  a  system  of  compulsory  weeding 
out  of  workers  and  chronic  patients  be  inaugurated  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  workers  self-supporting  wherever  possible 
(either  within  or  without  the  institutions)  and  to  maintain 
one  or  more  institutions  for  chronics  on  a  purely  custodial 
basis.     (Pages  422,  566.) 

12.  Limiting  Size  of  Institutions 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  detailed  survey  be  made 
of  all  the  State  hospitals  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
logical  limitation  and  development  of  each.  That  after  fixing 
the  limit  of  expansion  for  each  hospital  it  be  brought  up  to 
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a  state  of  efficiency  in  all  departments.  In  other  words  to 
balance  each  institution  and  determine  its  limitations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  maximum  working  capacity  represented 
by  the  majority  of  its  departments  before  any  further  in- 
crease in  bed  capacity  be  permitted.     (Pages  420,  531.) 

13.  Records  of  Buildings 

It  is  recommended  that  a  system  of  records  covering  the 
history  of  buildings  be  inaugurated  as  a  guide  in  making  ap- 
propriations and  determining  development.  These  records 
should  be  accessible  at  Albany.     (Pages  529,  530.) 

14.  Estimate  Blanks 

It  is  recommended  that  all  future  requests  for  appropria- 
tions be  made  on  estimate  blanks  which  will  include  the  in- 
formation specified  on  pages  530,  531  of  this  report.  (Refer- 
ences pages  491  to  .532  inclusive.) 

15.  Standardization  of  Buildings 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of  qualified  persons  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  architect's  office  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the 
planning,  construction  and  permanent  equipment  of  hospitals. 
That  such  committee  deal  particularly  with  the  questions  of 
fireproof  construction  (page  421),  economy  of  planning 
(pages  491  to  532),  elimination  of  needless  labor  in  upkeep 
(page  421),  combination  of  beauty  with  utility,  etc,  page  586. 
(Reference  pages  420,  451,  584.) 

1&  Standardization  of  Equipment  and  Furnishings 

It  is  recommended  that  standardization  of  hospital  furnish- 
ings and  movable  equipment  be  inaugurated  which  will  deal 
particularly  with  standard  sizes  and  a  woven-in  marking  for 
all  linen  and  blankets.  That  china,  glassware,  etc.,  be 
standardized  as  suggested  on  page  581.     (Pages  421,  581.) 

17.  Inventories  and  Property  Identification 

It  is  recommended  that  an  inventory  system  be  inaugurated 
and  that  a  more  strict  identification  of  all  articles  of  State 
property  be  demanded  throughout  the  institutions.  (Pages 
421,  422.) 

*  Such  a  record  h»  been  niUwrad  by  the  « 
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Note. —  Storeroom  control  and  better  accounting  methods 
have  been  dealth  with  in  a  report  made  by  others  in  the  De- 
partment of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

18.  Comparative  Analysis  of  Institutions 

It  is  recommended  that  in  the  future  the  State  Hospital 
Commission  make  detailed  analyses  annually  of  the  fourteen 
institutions  (similar  to  those  shown  by  charts  2  and  3)  with 
the  purpose  of  taking  suitable  action  on  the  discrepancies 
disclosed.    (Pages  415  to  424.) 

lft.  Reports 

It  is  recommended  that  the  annual  reports  be  amplified  and 
standardized  as  suggested  in  pages  459  to  485 ;  that  financial 
reports  be  rendered  similarly  to  Form  1,  Appendix,  and  that 
statistical  reports  be  amplified  and  standardized  (pages  485 
to  490.)     (References  pages  455,  456,  457,  458.) 

20.  Definite  System  of  Treatment 

It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  system  of  treatment  of 
insanity  be  outlined  and  applied  to  such  persons  as  may  bf> 
benefited  by  the  same ;  that  adequate  and  definite  records  be 
kept  of  all  persons  not  under  treatment,  those  under  treat- 
ment, details  of  such  treatment,  and  results  of  same.  That 
wherever  patients  are  engaged  in  occupations  or  re-educational 
work  or  other  activity  intended  to  benefit  their  mental  con- 
dition, that  records  be  kept  as  conscientiously  as  if  medicines 
or  other  form  of  physical  treatment  had  been  prescribed. 
(References  pages  429  to  450,  455,  465.) 

21.  Employment  of  Teachers 

It  is  recommended  that  re-educational  and  occupational 
work  be  developed  and  maintained  more  sincerely  and  con- 
scientiously in  all  the  State  hospitals  and  extended  sufficiently 
to  reach  every  patient  who  could  possibly  be  benefited 
thereby;  that  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers  be 
regarded  as  seriously  as  employment  of  physicians  and  that 
at  least  half  as  much  as  is  now  spent  on  physicians  and 
medical  supplies  be  spent  in  the  future  on  teachers  and 
facilities  for  their  work.  That  a  definite  annual  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose  based  on  the  percentage  of 
physicians  to  patients  in  each  hospital  and  be  so  appro- 
priated as  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  future  to  dismiss 
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teachers  for  alleged  reasons  of  economy  any  more  readily 
than  physicians  would  be  so  dismissed.  (Beference  pages 
433  to  445,  584,  585  inc.) 

22.  Amusements 

It  is  recommended  that  a  properly  qualified  person  (pre- 
ferably a  social  worker)  be  employed  as  director  of  amuse- 
ments, and  that  entertainment  and  employment  of  patients 
be  her  sole  responsibility.  That  a  definite  sum  be  appro- 
priated each  year  for  the  purpose  though  the  social  worker 
would  endeavor  to  secure  special  funds  for  the  same,  through 
an  auxiliary  board  of  women  organized  for  such  purpose. 
That  records  be  kept  of  amusements  and  of  all  persons  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  such  amusements.  That  moving  pictures 
be  maintained  for  educational  and  entertainment  purposes 
and  kept  in  operation  sufficiently  to  allow  all  patients  who 
are  able,  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  same  on  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  twice  a  week.  (Beference  pages  446,  447,  448, 
462.) 

23.  Prevention  and  Aftercare 

It  is  recommended  that  preventive  work  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  duty  and  function  of  the  State  hospitals  and  that 
therefore  "  follow  up  "  work  as  well  as  preliminary  dispen- 
sary care  be  instituted  and  maintained  along  adequate  lines. 
That  "  follow  np  "  agents  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the 
average  number  of  paroles  and  discharges  and  that  adequate 
records  be  kept  of  such  work.  (Beference  pages  428,  454, 
464,  465,  575.) 

24.  Record  of  Patients'  Labor 

It  is  recommended  that  records  be  kept  of  all  patient  labor 
showing  time  spent  in  same;  results  or  lack  of  results; 
value ;  mental  and  physical  effect ;  and  other  pertinent  facta. 
(Pages  426,  427,  434,  435,  443,  445,  458,  460,  482,  561, 
564.) 

25.  Property  Bights  of  PatterUa 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  wherever  possible  in  the 
existing  wards  and  dormitories  that  locker  rooms  be  in- 
stalled giving  each  person  who  has  no  better  substitute  an 
individual  locker  for  personal  possessions,  and  that  this  be 
made  a  feature  of  all  future  construction.  That  individual 
gardens  and  individual  effort  of  any  character  be  developed 
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as  much  as  possible  and  that  wherever  practicable,  patients 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  product  or  earnings  from  such  effort. 
(Pages  451,  452.) 

26.  Dietary 

It  is  recommended  that  a  greater  variation  in  dietary  and 
menu  be  made  compulsory  and  that  measures  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  persona  responsible  for  or  hav- 
ing direct  jurisdiction  over  such  dietary.    (Pages  446,  461.) 

27.  Re-organization 

It  is  recommended  that  a  more  logical  organization  be  in- 
stituted than  now  exists  according  to  the  suggested  organiza- 
tion of  chart  9.  A  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
inaugurate  social  welfare  departments  in  every  hospital. 
(Pages  571,  572.) 

28.  Rotation  of  Service 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  compulsory  rotation  of 
service  be  inaugurated  among  hospital  superintendents  for 
terms  of  detail  not  to  exceed  seven  years  and  that  stewards 
be  rotated  either  periodically  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  and  that  such 
elasticity  of  service  be  extended  to  any  other  offices  where  it 
may  seem  to  be  advisable.     (Page  417.) 

29.  Exchange  System  among  Hospital  Staff 

It  is  suggested  that  the  feasibility  of  an  exchange  system 
among  the  various  State  hospital  services  be  considered  for 
the  staff  members,  and  that  any  other  measures  be  adopted 
which  will  broaden  their  experience  both  in  the  observation 
of  treatment  and  various  methods  of  administration  and  in- 
stitutional development.     (Page  57S.) 

SO.  Administrative  Conferences 

It  is  recommended  that  weekly  conferences  be  initiated 
such  as  are  discussed  on  page  575  and  that  each  department 
head  hold  conferences  among  his  subordinates  as  a  matter  of 
education  and  the  development  of  efficiency;  that  where 
practicable,  nurses  and  attendants  attend  staff  meetings.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  at  least  one  staff  meeting  a  week 
be  devoted  to  questions  of  administration  and  management 
(Pages  575,  576.) 
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81.  Revision  of  Wage  Schedule 

It  is  recommended  that  the  existing  wage  schedule  be 
made  more  elastic,  with  provisions  for  special  promotion 
and  advancement  on  an  efficiency  basis.  That  the  term  of 
service  be  extended  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  before  re- 
tirement and  that  wages  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  a 
graduation  of  promotions  extending  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,    (Pages  560,  561.) 

32.  Commutations 

It  is  recommended  that  commutation  privileges  be  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  finally  eliminated  and  that  efforts  be 
made  to  provide  accommodations  for  all  possible  employees 
on  the  hospital  premises.  (Pages  536,  538,  540,  545,  548, 
566  to  570.) 

33.  Inequalities  of  Accommodation 

It  is  recommended  that  requests  for  luxurious  quarters 
for  stewards  and  higher  officials  already  comfortably  housed 
be  vetoed  at  least  until  all  subordinate  employees,  supervisors, 
nurses,  etc,  are  taken  care  of  in  reasonable  comfort,  and 
that  the  class  of  all  accommodations  be  more  nearly  related 
to  efficiency  and  length  of  service  than  is  indicated  by  the 
observations  made.     (Pages  507  to  512.) 

34.  hiving  Conditions  of  Nurses 

It  is  recommended  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  the 
living  condition  of  nurses  and  attendants.  That  separate 
and  distinctive  dishes  be  provided  them  and  that  where 
nurses  and  attendants  have  not  a  dining-room  apart  from 
the  patients  an  effort  be  made  to  inaugurate  a  system  allow- 
ing them  a  special  meal  period.     (Page  580.) 

35.  Club  House 

It  is  recommended  that  club  houses  for  attendants  and 
employees  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable  and  that  club 
life  be  developed  along  lines  suggested  on  page  581. 

36.  Selection  of  Nurses 

It  is  recommended  that  nurses  be  recruited  independently 
from  the  attendant  class  and  that  a  similar  distinction  be 
maintained  in  subsequent  training  and  hospital  detail.  (Page 
582.) 
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Id  conclusion  it  seems  but  fair  to  state  that  less  than  two 
mouths'  time  was  allowed  for  the  foregoing  report.  The  lack  of 
records  and  difficulty  in  getting  together  the  necessary  data  was  a 
decided  and  regrettable  handicap.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sary to  treat  many  important  subjects  broadly  and  with  a  lack  of 
detail  necessary  to  ultimate  action  on  the  accompanying  recom- 
mendations, also '  to  leave  untouched  many  matters  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  subject  at  large. 

The  report  is  therefore  rendered  with  a  sense  of  its  incomplete- 
ness of  detail  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  prove  suggestive  and 
stimulating,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  matter  has  been  based  upon 
actual  records  rather  than  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
writer. 
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APPENDIX 

FORK  OF  REPORTS  RECOMMENDED  FOB,  USE  IN  THE 
HOSPITAL  SYSTEM  OF  HEW  YORK 

The  following  tables  present  reports,  actually  in  use  in  large 
hospitals,  which  are  recommended  as  well  adapted  to  furnish  the 
complete  information  that  is  desirable  in  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

Form  1. 

TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

For  the  year  commencing  June  1,  1912,  and  ending  May  31,  1013 
Expenditure* 

Deficit  in  treasury  June  1,  IBIS $25,531  79 

Steward*!  order*  for  supplies  and  wages 293,221  IS 

Steward's  orders  for  nurses'  home   (Aot  1909)..     |3 1,330  80 

Steward's  orders  for  chapel    (Act  1911) 29,161  ST 

Steward's  orders  for  sun  parlor   (Act  1911) 54  00 

60,646  47 

Officers'  salaries   $19,993  65 

Officers'  expenses    400  82 

Steward's  incidentals   400  00 

13,794  47 

$393,093  SB 

Receipt* 

For  board,  etc,  of  patient* $267,993  70 

Clothing  of  private  patients 15  99 

1288,009  68 

Special   appropriation    for    nurses'    borne    (Act 

1909)    831,330  80 

Special  appropriation  for  chapel   (Act  1911)....       20,161  87 

60,492  47 

From  other  source*  as  follow*: 

For  probates    $2  00 

Stores  sold  5  19 

Waste  material  696  36 

Stock  sold 1,061  45 

Postage  02  66 

Drifts  on  scales 11  75 

1,739  40 

$350,241  66 

Deficit  in  treasury  May  31,  1913 $42,862  32 

Respectfully  submitted, 
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STEWARD'S  A5HTJAI  STATEMENT  OF  EXPEHTJITTJTtES 

For  the  year  oommatomg  /mm  1,  1912,  and  ending  May  31,  1013 

Household 

Butter,  36,642  lbs $10,987  38 

Milk,  15,230  gita 2,633  IS 

*13,600  50 

Baking  powder,  spices,  ute 106  30 

Beana,  906  bun $828  t>3 

Bmds,  lima,  2,209  lbs 143  59 

972  12 

Chocolate,  ITS  *• $49  00 

Coffee,  11,141  lbs 2,531  54 

Tea,  2,263  lb* 354  33 

2,934  87 

Cornstarch  and  gelatine 17  40 

Cheese,  923  lb* $1S6  03 

Cracker*,  3,074  lb* 301  79 

617  82 

Eggs,  30,395  do* 89,410  70 

Fish,  freak,  21,466  lbs 2,107  80 

Fish,  salt,  15  bbk* 502  50 

Oysters,  153  gals 230  08 

Clams,  crabs  and  lobateni 26  64 

12,330  08 

Flour,  2,071   bbia $10,706  00 

Grinding  whaet,  885  31-60.  bus SO  56 

Oatmeal,   120  bbht 906  25 

Rice,  5,500  fee. 316  26 

Yeast,  999  lb* 299  70 

Oommeal,  28  bble 92  SO 

Buckwheat  meaL  662  Rm 23  87 

12,332  82 

Beef,  fresh,  210,107  lbs $21,333  13 

Beef,  dried,  100  lbs 22  00 

Baooit,  405  Iba 81  21 

Ham,  14,578  It* 2,033  42 

Lamb,  1,896  Dm 219  31 

Poultry,  2,980  lbs 015  58 

Veal,    10,402  Hw 1,240  24 

Pork,  20,080  lbe 2,563  61 

Hog  casings,  176  lbs 105  76 

Killing  hogs,  47 23  50 

28,237  76 

Potatoes,  white,  2,131  bus $1,726  35 

Potatoes,  sweet,  46  bble 116  05 

1,842  00 

Vegetables,  canned  $11  70 

Apples,  819  bus 684  46 

Bananas,  33  bunches 40  06 

Cranberries,   6  bbts 61  70 

OoMNurate  96 

Pineapples    10  00 

FnMte,  small  340  77 
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Fruits,   dried,  20,699  lba 81,638  67 

Grapes,  4,047   *» 138  74 

Melon* 16S  27 

Lemons,  22  bora 114  63 

Oranges,  56  'bores 173  75 

Olives,  9  cases 34  98 

Peaches,  63  baskets 82  65 

Pears,  2  baskets 1  ft© 

Quinces,  3  baskets.... 3  26 

Cider,  47  gals $7  09 

Vinegar,  1,339  gals 166  08 

Olive  oil,  2  cases 24  00 

Salt,  110  bags 8122  32 

Sugar,  65,003  lbs 3,62B  07 

Mohuses,  7S4  gals 266  00 

Syrup,  6,8B2  gala 2,064  46 

Soap,  toilet 91,086  84 

Potash,  127  oases 402  G9 

Scouring  material,  90  cases 201  00 

Soda,  sal,  750  lba 6  38 

Starch,  laundry,  5,650  lba 200  45 

Blue,    8    lbs 33  66 

Tobacco,   1,204   lbs 

Calcium  chloride  $4  76 

Anhydrous  ammonia   46  38 

Grape  fruit,  4  boxes 18  50 

Paring  knives   2  00 

Wrapping  paper  33  50 

Metal  polish 8  00 

Candy,  400  lbs 60  00 

Gaudy  boies,  1,600 16  00 

Palm  fans   6  60 

Fly  paper  81  90 

Potato  masher    46  50 

Potato   steamers,    12 06  00 

Rice  boiler   2  1« 

Citron   8  20 

Tapioca  5  24 

Freight  and  drayage 260  31 

Fuel  and  Light 

Goal,  9,327  tons 826,567  38 

Candles  and  matches 17  80 

Lamps,  electric,  3,200 052  00 

Oil,  wuter  white,  516  gals 56  17 

Clothing 

Shoes  and  slippers $4,685  62 

Hats  and  caps 328  75 

Materials  for  clothing 4,604  83 

Ready  made  clothing 13 ,201  80 
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Jf«d«OMM* 

«1,4W  96 

Medical  and  Surgical  SuppUe* 

Sulpho-naphthol,  493  gab 8860  78 

Formaldehyde,  20  gals 22  00 

Grimo-sopo,  5  gals 0  00 

Chloride  of  lime,  2,000  H>s 38  00 

Fumigators MM 

Red  X  gauze IT  00 

Syringes  and  atomizers 11  lfl 

Feeding  tubes 13  83 

Vacuum  ealvaraan  apparatus 33  00 

Dental  work 29  27 

Thermometers    10  96 

Repairing   aspirating  Bet 2  00 

Bandages    3  16 

Feeding  cups  9  90 

Absorbent  cotton,  50  lbs 22  00 

Hot-water  bottles,  1  doz 10  00 

Bottles   and   cork* 18  32 

Prescription  blanks   29  26 

Adhesive  plaster  47  K 

Wrapping  paper  2  90 

Juniper  oil 9  24 

Brandy,  47.63  gals 142  58 

Alcohol,  47  gab) 125  02 

1,320  21 

ftmsftws 

Toilet  articles $567  68 

Bedding 8,700  79 

Bed  springs  and  mattresses , 105  00 

Baskets  173  85 

9,537  »1 

Brooms  and  brushes 8764  10 

Curtains   109  58 

Carpets    50  91 

Chambers,  1«  doz 218  44 

Bugs  and  mat* 898  98 

Oedarware    147  67 

Choke  and  repairs 26  46 

2,073  03 

Sewing  machines  and  repairs $219  73 

Cutlery  and  plated  ware 173  89 

Supplies  for  and  repairs  to  billiard  tables 85  15 

Supplies  electric  light  and  heat 179  88 

668  43 

Casters,  2  doa 878  00 

Crutch  tips,  13  gross 182  50 

Repairs  to  vacuum  cleaners 19  33 

Oak  desks  and  cabinets 90  75 

Moose  and  rat  traps 6  60 

Shears,  7  doz 38  60 

Wringer   8  00 
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Ice   cream   freezers $4  20 

Water  coolers    29  77 

Refrigerator  75  00 

Rulexi 4  60 

Lanterns  80  H 

Beds,  40  S80  00 

Chairs 17*  00 

Queenswsre    1,474  26 

Mops,  bandies  «nd  washboards 129  90 

Spittoons,  rubber,  80  dos 218  06 

Tinware  and  repairs 920  92 

Table  linen  1,100  89 

Toweling  and  towels 1,463  IB 

Thermometers,  9  dos 14  20 

Freight  and  drayage     89  01 

Farm,  Garden,  BtobU,  Piggery  wttf  Poultry  Yard 

Feed,  chopped,  831,400  Hm $3,888  00 

Oats,  3^30  mu 2, BBS  90 

Eye,  10  bus 13  10 

Manure,  129  ton* 1M  29 

Straw,  48  tons 609  97 

Lime,  Jiydrated  (awd),  18  tons 161  71 

Sheep  manure,  16  tone 240  00 

Fertilisers,  10  ton* 399  60 

Axle  grease  6  80 

Implements,  farm  160  00 

ftjriseasBB%  garden   ■*•<•■■■■■ ••■■■>•«>*>  40  26 

Implements,  lawn  47  40 

Carriages  and  repairs 503  18 

Wagons,  heavy  and  repairs 627  04 

Wagons,  light  and  repairs SO  00 

Harness  and  repairs 378  00 

Automobile    (renewal)    4,390  00 

Automobile  tires 888  72 

Repair*  to  and  supplies  for  automobile 109  27 

Auto  jack WW 

Coal  dump  truck  and  repairs 8,866  80 

Tank  and  tank  outfit «  » 

Medical  treatment  for  stock 228  76 

Stock  bought 4,820  90 

Seeds,  farm  »1  » 

Seeds,  garden 489  18 

Seeds,  lawn 103  88 

Vnolantified 

Expenses  with  patients 8330  04 

Water  meter  rent 60  26 

Water  rent 3,338  06 

Laundry  work  218  66 

TraveHng  sxpenssB  76  40 

Advertisement  for  proposals 101  50 

Suretyship  on  bonds 00  50 
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Tracing  cloth,  detail  paper  Mid  ink $5  25 

Piixu-iug ioo  n 

Legal  services   10  00 

Spectacles 40  60 

S4,36B  7 

Inturamet 
Insurance   2, 963  0 

Office  ffuppUe*  and  Stationery 

Blinks $495  10 

Books 08  26 

Postage  488  44 

Printing  annual  report 282  60 

Stationery    208  47 

Typewriter  and  repairs 150  66 

Subscription  to  medical  journals 7*  36 

Telephone  service  202  81 

Association  D.  P.  and  Charities  of  Penney  Ivani*.  15  00 

Pennsylvania  Conference  Charities  and  Correction  5  00 

Iron  safe  and  chert 240  00 


Amusement  of  Patient* 

Books $82  88 

Baseballs  and  supplies 38  50 

Croquet   sets    S&  00 

Checker  boards  and  checkers 28  50 

Playing  cards    83  88 

Christmas  trees  and  decorations 26  78 

'fe! -electric  piano  player  attachments 61  50 


Tuning  pianos  5  60 

Subscription  to  newspapers 81  30 

Subscription  to  magazines 133  10 


Repair*  and  Renewal* 

Brick  860  76 

Hem 39  30 

Lime,  sand  and  cement 812  62 

Pips,  terra  cotta 120  25 

Rope,  wire  and  cord 102  92 

Repairs  to  roofa 678  46 

Repairs  to  boilert. 189  60 

Ranges  and  repairs 877  00 

Tiling  and  repairs 1,266  55 

Repairs  to  spouting 414  80 

Repairs  to  electric  Hght  plant 114  11 

Repairs  to  ice  plant 60  41 

Laundry  machinery  and  repairs 6,410  80 

Plumbers'  supplies  139  39 

Engineering  services  in  resewage  disposal  plant. .  108  12 

Murdoek  hydrant  »  » 

Bread    rack 38  60 
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Building  stone  wall  for  corridor 9717  29 

Stone  for  corridor 258  49 

Sill*  and  lintel*  for  corridor 21  00 

Stationary   engine  and  attachments 482  63 

Coburn  hangers,  track  and  roller* 6  80 

Pulleys   2  30 

Kettle  and  spigots 5  38 

Faucets   1  80 

Plates  and  grate  faces ISO  22 

Repairs  to  coffee  urn 06  IS 

Freight  and  drayage 146  30 

Wages  to  plasterers 248  30 

Wages  to  upholsterers 207  50 

Wage*  to  carpenter* 07  62 

Wages  to  bricklayer* 24  00 

Improvement*  to  Ground* 

Trimming   trees. 9070  BO 

Wire  cloth  for  stone  crusher 8  27 

Safety    fuse 146 

Book  powder 8  25 

Napping  hammer  handles 8  00 

Wages  for  laborers 4,802  IB 

Machinist*'  Bupplie* 

Belting  $340  24 

Castings   95  79 

Bolt*,  nut*,  etc 123  37 

Packing    208  82 

Engine  oil,  158  gals 80  28 

Cylinder  and  valve  oil,  542  gals 195  12 

Crank  case  oil,  1,211  gals 197  40 

Iron  pipe  and  fittings 444  61 

Galvanized  pipe  and  fittings 211  IB 

Pipe  covering   07  64 

Valves,    etc 592  22 

Tools  88  65 

Leather  and  ball  for  stokers 08  80 

Grease   16  75 

Smooth-on  4  00 

Graphite   '.  2  30 

Oakum 4  00 

Polarine   08  92 

Parts  for  pump 62  66 

Pig  lead,  527  lbs 26  56 

Gasolene,  2,670  gal* 461  59 

Hydraulic  motor 440  87 

Discs    4  32 

Emery    cloth 1  80 

Gangs  glaases 4  90 

Taylor  square  nosales,  18 86  00 

Scoop  Shovels. 28  36 
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Zerolene,   10  gals IS  00 

Babbit  metal,    103   Its 51  08 

Boiler    compound 271  00 

Parte  for  cleaner S3  W 

Piston  pine,  etc SO  00 

Steam   hose 26  08 

Butte    6  70 

Shaft*  ud  pulleys 30  87 


Blaektmitht"  Supplier 

Hone  shoes 848  30 

Horse  aboe  naila IS  60 

Never -elip   calks    30  00 

Took 23  70 

Iron  and  steel 110  10 


Corpenter$'   Supptiet 

Lumber   82,006  14 

Locks  and  hinges 326  30 

Tools   14  42 

Nails,    screw*,    ate M  62 

Sash   cord. 3  66 

Glue  and  glue  pots. 13  85 

Tar   paper 12  60 

Ladders     8  00 

Doora  13  00 

Storm  enclosures,  9  aete 144  00 

Door  checks  and  pulls 25  20 

Push  platea 1  80 

Cupid   turna 0  00 

Bronze  fly  wire 160  29 

Picture  wire  and  hooka 6  31 

Sandpaper 3  06 


Painters'   BuppUai 

Olaaa  and  putty 876  58 

Painte  and  oil* 1,753  75 

Beeswax,  370  lbs 103  50 

Parafflne  wax 12  67 

Saah   tools 6  60 

Sand  paper  and  pom  lot)  atone 3  62 

Brushes   68  70 

Wire  brushes 6  00 

Trowels  and  putty  knives 2  70 

Painters'    dusters 2  70 

Treaties  and  planks 17  75 

Blocks  and  tackle I  00 

Paint  pote 4  60 

Gliders'    points 4  66 
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Shoemaker*"    and    Upholsterer?  Supplies 

J212  40 

Grommeta,    60   gross 30  00 

Leather  tufts,  twine,  etc 57  45 

Webbing    3  00 

Burnishing    ink ..-•  50 

Nails   17  04 

Hair,  2,012  lb* 640  82 

Wage* 

Attendant*   (33,748  83 

Baker*    1,136  83 

Blacksmith     603  23 

Book-keeper    1,029  00 

Bricklayer    080  00 

Carpenter*    2,664  60 

Clerk   380  00 

Cooka    2,812  01 

Center  assistants 3,264  80 

Chauffeur*   1,046  67 

Druggist     586  48 

Dentist    286  00 

Electrician   682  00 

Electric  pumper 600  00 

Firemen    3,  ISO  96 

Farm  and  team 1,830  66 

Gardeners   3,484  73 

HenUmen    1,183  37 

Jobber*   1,187  04 

Laundrymen  and  maid* 3,863  63 

Hnaician     180  00 

Machinists    3,358  25 

Painter*    1 ,207  21 

Quarryman  640  00 

Soapmaker   463  00 

Shoemaker    540  00 

Storekeeper    600  00 

Storekeeper,    assistant    to 133  71 

Stenographer   570  00 

Stablemen     360  00 

Tailor   E40  00 

Timekeeper   720  00 

Watchman    370  00 


RECAPITULATION 

Household    #86,627  00 

Fuel  and  light 27,692  24 

Clothing 22,780  99 

Medicines    1,468  95 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 1,320  21 

Furniture   18,805  87 

Farm,  garden,  stable,  piggery  and  poultry  yard.  23,648  31 
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Unclassified 84,  308  74 

Insurance    2,943  04 

Office  supplies  and  stationery 2,266  67 

Amusement  of  patients S30  21 

Repairs  and  renewal* 28,148  50 

Wages   73,601  48 

8283,221  15 

Officers'  aalariea $12,993  65 

Officer**    expenses 400  82 

Steward's    incidentals 400  00 

13,704  47 

8307,016  02 
Special  appropriation  nurses'  home  (Act  1000}..     831,330  80 

Special  appropriation  chapel  (Act  1011) 20,161  67 

Special  appropriation  sun  parlor  (Act  1011) ....  64  00 

60,646  47 

8367,662  00 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  OF  FARM,  QABSEN, 

FIGGEBY  AND  POULTRY  YAKS 

FARM 

Inventory,  live  stock,  etc.,  on  land  June  1,  1912. .  $8,518  00 

Grinding  wheat    88  55 

Feed    7,064  72 

Seeds  and  fertilizers 1,038  06 

Sundry  repairs  and  expenses 413  71 

Stock  purchased 2,7*9  06 

New  implement*  3,960  47 

Wages  and  board  of  men 4,738  03 

#20,500  18 

Corn,  2,016  bus.  @  OScta 81,300  76 

Wheat,  885  31-60  bus.  ground  into  flour,   180% 

bbls.  C(f  85 B03  12 

Hay,  ISO  tone  @  816 -. 2,400  00 

Corn  fodder.  28  loads  ©  85 140  00 

Green  feed,  6B  tons  (A  $3 207  00 

Pumpkins,  IS  loads  @  83 66  00 

Silage,  200  tons  @  $3 600  00 

Potatoes,  5,100  bus.  %  65  cts 3,316  00 

Stock    sold 1,061  46 

Milk,  36,980  gabs.,  @  20  eta 7,LM  00 

Hauling  coal,  10,326  tons  @  86  cts 3,619  76 

Bleeping  four  chore  horses 418  00 

Inventory   of  live  stock,  etc.,  on  hand   May   31, 

1013   14,788  00 

86,016  07 

OARDBN 

Bmpmttt 
Inventory,  vegetables,  stock,  etc.,  on  hand  June  1, 

1912  81.&80  00 

Food  986  16 

Seeds  and  fertilizers 1 ,  140  89 

Sundry  repairs  and  expenses 80  66 

New  implements  77  88 

Wages  and  board  of  men 4,2112  73 

7,817  31 

Asparagus,  87  baskets   @   $2 $184  00 

Beans,  lima,  in  pods,  174  baskets  ®  60  eta 87  00 

Beans,  lima,  shelled,  8  bus.  (a)  $2 16  00 

Beans,  string,  1,106  baskets  @  SO  cts 552  60 

Beets,  1,364  baskets  @  40  cts 605  60 

Cabbage,  26,245  heads  @  5  cts 1,312  26 

Cauliflowers,  1,100  heads  @  8  eta 88  00 

Cucumbers,  2,810  @  80  cts,  per  hundred 16  86 

Carrots,  267  'baskets  @  50  eta 133  60 
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Celery,  32,000  heads  @  4  ota 91,304  00 

Corn,  green,  5,275  doz.  @   10  eta 627  50 

Eggplant,  1,976  @  6  cts 98  76 

Horseradish,  240  baskets  ®  $1  JO M0  00 

Kate,  75  baskets  @  25  ote 18  76 

Lettuce,  070  baskets  @  40  eta 268  00 

Onions,  green,  470  baskets  @  81.50 718  50 

Onions,  whiter,  371  bus.  @  70  eU 269  70 

Onions,  sets,   35   bus.   @   63 106  00 

Okra,  35  basket*  @  $1 35  00 

Parsley,  380  bunches  @  3  cts 11  40 

Fears,  4  baskets  @  50  eta 2  00 

Peppers,  935  doz.  @  8  cts 74  80 

Peas,  200  baskets  @  75  cts 201  75 

Parsnips,  075  baskets  @  75  cts 600  26 

Pickles,  20,000  @  60  ote.  per  hundred 160  36 

Potatoes,  early,  777  bus.  @  06  cte 606  06 

Pumpkins,  225  baskets  @  25  eta 60  26 

Radishes,  906  baskets  @  $1 806  00 

Rhubarb,  171  baskets  @  60  cte 86  60 

Squashes,  60  baskets  @  00  eta 33  60 

Spinach,  570  baskets  @  26  cts 142  60 

Souer  kraut,  40  bbls  @  86 200  00 

Strawberries,  10  qts.  ®  8  cte 80 

Tomatoes,  2,333  baskets  @  40  cts 033  20 

Turnips,  1,518  baskets  ®  35  cte 531  30 

Cauliflower,  forced,  1,112  heads  @  16  cts 106  80 

Cucumbers,  forced,  003  @  20  cts 120  60 

Cut-flowers,  forced,  796  boxes  @  76  cte 597  00 

Lettuce,  forced,  (1,250  heads  @  5  cte 812  50 

Mushrooms,  forced,  202  qte.  @  75  cte 161  60 

Parsley,  forced,  826  bunches  @  5  cts 41  26 

Radishes,  forced,  305  bunches  @   10  cte 30  50 

Tomatoes,  forced,  149  doe.  @  75  cte Ill  75 

Largs  plants  for  wards,  4,375  @  20  cte 875  00 

Miscellaneous  plants,  24,850  @   5  ots 1,232  50 

Inventory,  vegetables,  stock,  etc.,  on  hand  May  31-, 

1913   1,437  00 

$15,060  ff 

PIGGERY 
Bmpmte* 

Inventory,  live  stock  on  hand  June  1,  1912 61,304  00 

Feed 126  75 

Sundry  expenses  10  60 

Shoats  bought  1,466  86 

Wages  240  00 

3,157  I' 

Income 

Lard,  2,725  lbs.  ®  12  cts 8327  00 

Pork,  9,266  lbs.  @  12  ote 1,110  60 

Inventory,  live  stock,  etc.,  on  band  May  91,  1013.  1,283  00 
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poultry  yard 


Inventory,  live  stock  on  hud  June  1,  1812 991  Oft 

Feed 94  M 

Sundry  expenses 7  40 

-  61&2  76 

Eggs,  502  dor..  ®  2(1  eta $180  6B 

Poultry,  812  [be.   @    14  cte 113  «8 

Inventory,  live  stock  on  hand  May  SI,  1913 129  00 

373  SO 

SOAP  FACTORY 


Lye $399  42 

8**   4  SO 

Soap  grease,  25,635  lbs.  @  3  eta 768  65 

Sundry  supplies   11  64 

Wages   MM  00 

1,687  91 

Hard  snap,  1«,006  lbs*  @  4  eta 9640  24 

Soft  soap,  16^*1  gala.  @  9  eta 1,461  69 

2,101  93 

RECAPITULATION 

Farm  S»,016  07 

Garden 16,066  07 

Piggery  2,780  60 

Poultry  yard  373  20 

Soap  factory   8,101  93 

667,179  97 


$42,300  5 


Farm  629,600  18 

Garden 7,817  31 

Piggery  3,167  10 

Poultry  yard  192  76 

Soap  factory    1,637  91 


Respectfully 
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For  the  admission  of  patients  to  this  Hospital,  three  methods  Are  provided 
by  law: 

1.  By  an  order  of  the  Court. 

2.  By  an  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  county  or  Overseers  of 
the  township  in  which  the  lunatic  resides. 

3.  By  an  order  from  friends  of  the  lunatic. 

When  a  patient  is  committed  by  friends  or  poor  authorities,  the  certificates 
of  two  physician*,  duly  certified  by  judge  or  magistrate,  according  to  Form  3, 
must  accompany  the  patient. 

4.  A  history  should  be  furnished  by  the  friends  and  medical  attendants  of 
every  patient  upon  his  admission,  as  per  Form  4. 

The  charges  for  medical  care  and  treatment  and  clothing,  etc.,  of  public 
patients  are  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  week,  payable  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter,  the  quarters  corresponding  with  the  fiscal  year  of  the  state, 
and  end  with  the  months  of  February,  May,  August  and  November.  The  rate 
for  private  patients  is  five  dollars  per  week,  to  be  paid  at  admission,  for 
thirteen  weeks,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  thereafter. 

5.  Mate  patients  should  be  provided  with  two  suits  of  clothing,  two  or 
three  suits  of  underwear,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  and  an 


8.  Female  patients  should  have  two  sets  of  comfortahle  underclothing,  two 
dresses  for  every-day  wear,  a  pair  of  shoes,  slippers,  and  a  bonnet  and  shawl 

7.  Packages  for  patients  sent  by  express  must  be  prepaid  and  addressed  to 
them  in  care  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 

6.  Letters  are  not  written  at  stated  times,  but  only  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
or  at  the  occurrence  of  serious  illness. 

[End   of   Part    IK] 
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PROBLEMS  07  CONSTRUCTION  07  BUILDINGS  FOR 
THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 


Albert  L.  Bbockway, 

Fellow  of  tlio  American  Institute  of  Architects, 

President,  New  York  State  Association,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 

Member  of  National  Housing  Association;    General  Board,  National  City 

Planning   Conference;    Architectural    League    of   New    York    City; 

National  Fire  Protection  Association;   Society  of 

Beaux  Arts  Architects, 

Chairman,  City  Planning  Commission,  Syracuse, 

Former  Professor  of  Architecture,  Syracuse  University, 

Member  of  Advisory  Board,  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR 
THE  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 


By  ALBERT  L.  BKOCKWAY 
Architectural  Advisor,  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy 


Adequate  provision  for  the  proper  housing  and  care  of  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  ia  one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems 
facing  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  are  ap- 
proximately thirty-three  thousand  insane  persona  for  whom  the 
State  must  provide  shelter,  food,  medical  attention  and  clothing, 
and  that  number  is  constantly  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
thousand  every  year.  There  are  fourteen  hospitals  in  which  the 
insane  persons  are  cared  for,  and  all  these  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded. 

Additional  room  is  required  at  almost  every  institution  to  care 
for  the  inmates,  and  additional  construction  work  of  some  kind  ia 
necessary.  So  grave  is  the  problem  that  a  bond  issue  of 
$26,000,000  was  seriously  proposed  last  year  to  provide  additional 
accommodations  for  the  State's  wardB.  The  medical  superintend- 
ents of  the  fourteen  State  hospitals  are  struggling  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  but  they  are  faced  with  inadequate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

Before  the  remedy  for  these  conditions  can  be  found,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  fourteen  State  hospitals 
must  he  made.  Such  a  study  has  been  attempted,  and  a  partial 
solution,  applicable  to  several  institutions,  has  been  found.  The 
need  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of 
every  hospital  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  result  of  study  that  has 
already  been  made.  The  solution  offered  is  one  that  is  not  ex- 
cessive in  cost.  It  will  not  require  a  bond  issue,  but  it  requires 
the  application  of  plan  and  foresight  in  the  expenditures  of 
hospital  appropriations. 
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Great  Waste  in  Buildings 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  the  conduct  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  the  building  waste.  Millions  have  been  expended  in 
hospital  construction  without  regard  for  results,  just  bo  that  an 
"  artistic  "  or  unusual  design  might  be  carried  out  The  time 
has  arrived  when  such  reckless  expenditure  must  cease  and  plans 
carefully  wrought  to  meet  existing  conditions  with  the  least  possi- 
ble cost  to  attain  the  maximum  of  results  must  be  the  rule. 

The  prevailing  estimate  for  new  construction  for  State  hospitals 
which  is  used  by  the  hospital  authorities  on  all  requests  for  ap- 
propriations is  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  the  cost  of  accommodations  for  each  patient.  This 
rate  applied  to  the  more  than  five  thousand  additional  patients, 
who  are  now  crowded  into  the  hospitals  above  the  capacity  of  the 
institutions,  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  from  five  to  seven 
million  dollars  for  new  construction  if  all  of  these  patients  were  to 
be  given  proper  accommodation.  For  each  thousand  of  increase 
in  population  at  this  rate  one  million  dollars,  at  least,  in  new 
construction  would  have  to  be  expended. 

Overcrowding  Can  Be  Ended  at  Small  Cost 

The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  has  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  problem.  It  has  made  measurements  and  tested 
the  strength  of  walls  in  existing  institutions  and  has  definitely 
determined  that  additional  accommodations  for  more  than  five 
thousand  patients  can  be  provided  in  the  existing  State  hospitals 
at  a  per  capita  cost  anywhere  not  to  exceed  $500  per  bed,  in  many 
instances  as  low  as  $250  per  bed. 

This  can  be  done  by  removing  the  sloping  roofs  and  placing  a 
third  story  with  a  fiat  roof  on  a  two  story  building,  and  by  placing 
two  stories  upon  a  one  story  building.  At  the  same  time,  this 
proposed  method  of  construction  removes  fire  hazards  and  creates 
a  nearly  fire-proof  building. 

The  fourteen  State  hospitals  are  constructed  generally  of  brick 
with  wooden  floor  joists,  and  in  many  cases  the  buildings  are  of 
frame  construction.  This  is  the  case  at  Kings  Park,  Central 
Islip  and  Long  Island  State  hospitals. 

Practically  No  Fire-Proof  Buildings 

There  are  practically  no  fire-proof  buildings  in  any  of  the  hos- 
pital institutions.     The  buildings  at  present  under  way  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  existing  appropriations  are  designed  to  be  of 
fire-proof  construction.  There  ia  no  question  but  that  all  of  the 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  should  be  fire-proof. 

The  hospital  buildings,  except  in  isolated  instances,  make  prac- 
tically no  use  of  the  basements  or  cellars  except  for  the  distribu 
tion  of  heating  pipes.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  usually  very 
high-pitched  with  attics  of  wooden  construction  that  are  not 
used  but,  instead,  merely  accumulate  dust  and  dirt  and  constitute 
a  fire  menace. 

Many  Examples  of  Lack  of  Foresight 

Staircases  furnish  a  typical  example  of  the  lack  of  foresight 
that  has  prevailed  in  hospital  planning.  In  all  of  the  two  story 
buildings,  the  staircases  are  usually  constructed  of  masonry  with 
either  slate  or  iron  steps,  but  these  staircases  are  of  this  type  of 
construction  from  the  first  to  the  second  floor  only.  Wooden 
stairways  connect  the  second  story  with  the  attic  and  the  first 
story  with  the  cellar. 

In  many  instances,  especially  at  Kings  Park  and  Manhattan 
State  hospitals,  these  staircases  open  directly  into  day  rooms  or 
dormitories  on  the  first  and  second  floors  and  have  no  exits  leading 
directly  out  of  doors  on  the  first  floor  level.  This  means  that  in 
case  of  fire  the  patients  on  the  second  story  would  be  obliged  to  go 
into  the  day  room  on  the  first  floor  through  doors  which  are  always 
kept  locked  and  then  through  another  door,  which  is  kept  locked, 
to  the  cellar  stairs  and  thence  into  the  cellar,  or  in  some  instances 
from  the  landing  on  these  stairs  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Generally  speaking  the  fire  escape  equipment  of  the  hospitals 
is  far  from  complete.  Kfforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
equip  the  buildings  with  outside  fire  escapes  of  steel.  Several 
types  are  in  nse.  The  two  prevailing  types  are  an  outside  stair- 
case enclosed  in  heavy  wire  guards  or  enclosed  in  brick  walls  and 
a  circular  type  which  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet  steel  tower; 

Two  Power  Plants  at  One  Institution 

The  gradual  enlargement  of  the  State  hospitals  without  regard 
to  any  general  plan  has  led  to  many  inconsistencies.  A  number 
of  the  hospitals  were  originally  county  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  insane,  and  were  taken  over  by  the  State  some 
twenty  years  ago.  After  the  State  had  taken  over  some  of  the 
county  institutions,  an  attempt  was  made  in  certain  instances  to 
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group  the  new  buildings  that  were  erected,  but  apparently  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  original  buildings. 
The  results  were  various.  In  the  Metropolitan  District  this  policy 
brought  on  the  development  of  two  boiler  houses  and  two  power 
plants  at  the  same  institution.  At  Central  Islip,  for  example,  the 
electric  generating  plant  in  the  North  Colony  develops  alternating 
current  and  .in  the  South  Colony  the  electric  generating  plant  de- 
velops direct  current.  The  apparatus  suited  to  one  type  of  cur- 
rent cannot  be  used  for  the  other. 

The  design  of  the  power  plants  has  lagged  far  behind  economical 
business  practice.  We  find  the  power  plant  at  Utica,  for  example, 
consists  of  more  than  ten  small-sized  boilers  in  order  to  make  up 
a  total  of  1,200  or  1,500  horse  power.  The  same  thing  is  found 
at  Flatbush.  A  power  plant  properly  designed  for  these  insti- 
tutions would  consist  of  two  large  boilers  instead  of  ten  or  twelve. 

The  heating  arrangements  in  all  the  State  hospitals  are  ex- 
tremely wasteful  owing  to  lack  of  any  foresight  in  installation. 
It  is  time  that  such  rule  of  thumb  methods  and  piecemeal  patch- 
work should  be  stopped. 

Complexity  of  Laws  Hat  Increased  Difficulties 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  economical  design 
and  construction  of  the  State  Hospitals  is  the  complex  nature  of 
the  present  laws  governing  the  building  work  at  institutions. 

Nowhere  in  the  system,  nor  in  the  laws,  is  any  provision  made 
for  preliminary  studies  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  re- 
quests made  to  the  Legislature  for  appropriations  may  be  based 
upon  reasonable  estimates  or  may  he  in  accordance  with  any  gen- 
eral development  plan. 

Requests  for  appropriations  originate  with  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  tho  various  institutions.  The  Boards  of  Managers,  in 
their  attempts  to  relieve  over-crowding,  invariably  ask  for  appro- 
priations for  new  buildings. 

These  requests  are  submitted  to  the  State  Hospital  Commis- 
sion. The  State  Hospital  Commission  examines  the  requests, 
endeavors  to  reduce  the  total  and  presents  the  reduced  requests 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  after  a  more  or  less  hurried  study,  appro- 
priates the  money  according  to  a  final  list,  which  is  always  the 
result  of  compromise  and  in  no  case  provides  for  construction 
as  part  of  a  complete  scheme  for  any  hospital. 
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After  the  appropriation  is  made,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  local 
Board  of  Managers  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  State  Archi- 
tect and  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  a  building 
of  the  required  capacity  within  the  appropriation  granted. 

Any  business  corporation  which  endeavored  to  carry  on  its 
affairs  in  such  a  manner  would  be  sure  to  go  bankrupt.  The 
methods  are  so  far  removed  from  plain  common  sense  and  busi- 
ness practice  that  they  should  be  radically  changed  and  a  much 
more  simple  method  adopted.  It  is  not  remarkable  under  this 
system  that  any  broad  plans  for  the  development  of  State  Hospitals 
have  never  been  projected. 

After  the  appropriations  have  been  made  the  steps  provided  by 
law  for  construction  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Lunacy  Law  provides  that  plans  for  all  buildings 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  Architect. 

Second.  That  these  plans  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  Comptroller. 

Third.  The  State  Hospital  Commission  also  has  authority  as  to 
the  character  of  what  is  built. 

Fourth.  After  the  plans  are  completed,  the  Board  of  Managers 
is  given  a  period  of  sixty  days  during  which  it  may  make  sug- 
gestions upon  the  proposed  plans.  However,  the  suggestions  of 
the  Managers  are  purely  advisory,  and  they  have  no  veto  power. 
It  is  not  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Managers  should  have 
any  veto  power. 

So  Central  Control  Over  All  Construction 

There  is  a  very  striking  absence  of  complete  authority  and  con- 
trol over  con stru lotion,  which  is  not  lodged  in  any  one  official 
body.  The  Architect  draws  the  plans.  The  Hospital  Commis- 
sion may  change  them.  The  Superintendent  may  change  them. 
The  Board  of  Managers  may  alter  them  and  the  Governor  and 
Comptroller  may  change  them  or  reject  them  altogether. 

The  result  is  displayed  by  the  existing  conditions  at  all  our 
institutions.  Almost  every  variety  of  architecture  is  found. 
"Freak"  buildings  sprout  up  on  every  hand.  There  is  no  con- 
sistent group  plan  followed  anywhere.  Extravagance  in  one 
building  is  more  than  made  up  by  foolhardy  elimination  of 
necessities  in  the  next  building. 
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Change  in  Laws  Recommended 

The  State  Hospital  Commission  should  be  the  controlling  body 
over  all  construction.  It  should  be  provided  with  the  means  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  State  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane.  First,  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  within 
the  next  year  or  two  years;  and  second,  to  provide  a  complete 
development  scheme  for  each  institution. 

The  State  Hospital  Commission  should  be  invested  with  final 
authority  over  all  plans.  Otherwise,  the  differences  in  judgment 
which  naturally  arise  between  fourteen  separate  groups  of  man- 
agers and  superintendents  will  continue  to  produce  many  different 
types  of  buildings  for  the  fourteen  institutions. 

Ho  Standard!  in  Hospital  Construction 

The  studies  and  surveys  of  the  hospitals,  which  have  been  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  report,  were  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
present  conditions,  not  for  the  sake  of  destructive  criticism  but 
with  the  desire  to  make  constructive  suggestions  of  general  policy. 
Neither  the  Hospital  Commission  nor  the  State  Architect  nor 
the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  had  the  funds  avail- 
able nor  the  equipment  necessary  to  complete  this  investigation! 
The  plans  which  are  at  present  under  way  in  the  State  Architect's 
office  are  being  drawn  with  the  idea  of  preventing  a  repetition  of 
past  mistakes  in  new  construction,  but  the  money  is  lacking  to 
allow  a  complete  and  comprehensive  group  plan  to  be  worked  out. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  lack  of  centralized 
authority  and  the  lack  of  foresight  in  constructing  the  fourteen 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  is  that  there  are  no  uniform  stand- 
ards of  construction.  Even  the  most  ordinary  and  numerous 
parts  of  the  construction,  such  as  doorways,  windows,  the  height 
of  stairways,  the  thickness  of  walls,  the  height  or  finish  of  walls 
or  the  size  of  window-panes,  have  never  been  standardized. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  adopt  standards 
but,  owing  to  the  local  authorities  and  to  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  State  Architect's  office  under  previous  administrations  the 
standards  projected  have  been  changed  frequently.  The  present 
State  Architect  is  insisting  upon  consistent  and  uniform  stand- 
ards for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  construction  has  been  along  lines  that  would  be  con- 
sidered standard  in  general  hospital  construction  today,  but  it  is 
only  here  and  there  these  conditions  have  been  found.     This  has 
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undoubtedly  affected  the  cost-  of  construction,  both  in  drawing 
plans,  where  the  lack  of  standards  has  materially  affected  both 
the  cost  and  the  time  in  making  up  specifications,  and  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  buildings.  This 
lack  of  standardization  has  added  to  the  delays  in  making  pro- 
vision for  increase  in  accommodations  at  the  State  hospitals. 

The  result  of  all  the  conditions  already  described  has  been  that 
construction  work  for  the  State  Hospitals  has  lagged  far  behind 
the  actual  needs  of  the  institutions.  Side  by  side  with  the  lack 
of  accommodations  for  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  inmates, 
such  as  sleeping  quarters  and  dining-room  accommodations,  has 
gone  a  disregard  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the  hospitals. 

Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased  for  farming  purposes, 
but,  in  many  cases,  no  money  has  been  appropriated,  and  the  old 
buildings  are  falling  into  decay.  The  money  invested  in  the  land, 
in  these  cases,  is  practically  wasted. 

Industrial  Shops  Disregarded  in  Past 

The  industries,  by  which  the  inmates  are  kept  occupied  and  by 
which  many  necessities  are  manufactured  at  the  hospitals,  have 
been  inadequately  provided  for.  At  King's  Park,  for  example, 
shoemaking,  mattress-making  and  furniture-making  are  carried 
on  in  a  cellar,  or  low  basement,  and  other  work  is  carried  on  in 
another  old  building.  At  Central  Islip  basket-making  is  con- 
ducted in  a.  cellar.  At  Utica  practically  all  of  the  printing  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  hospitals  is  done  in  rooms  on  the 
second  story  of  an  old  building  which  would  be  open  to  severe 
criticism  from  the  fire  department  of  any  city  in  the  State.  Be- 
neath the  printing  shop  in  the  same  old  building  is  a  knitting  shop, 
and  also  the  furniture  repair  shops  and  the  chair  works.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  provided  at  practically  every  hospital 
constitute  a  great  handicap  to  the  proper  conduct  of  manufactures. 
The  industrial  side  of  hospital  management  is  so  important,  not 
only  for  the  value  of  the  products  but  also  as  a  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  special  study. 
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Chief  Problem  Centers  in  New  York  City 

The  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the  different  institutions  varies 
quite  considerably.  It  is  most  marked  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Metropolitan  District,  which  includes  New  York  City  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  four  institutions  in  this  district  are 
caring  for  approximately  16,000  of  the  33,000  insane  patients 
in  the  State.  The  increase  in  the  population  in  these  institutions 
since  1908  has  been  very  rapid  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  other  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  most  important  and  pressing  problem  is  the  care  of 
this  rapidly  increasing  number  of  patients  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

New  York  City,  as  the  focus  of  immigration  to  this  country, 
and  as  the  center  of  the  largest  cosmopolitan  population  is  pro- 
viding an  ever  increasing  number  of  insane  who  are  committed 
to  the  four  hospitals.  These  four  institutions  are  constantly 
overcrowded  and  are  obliged  to  transfer,  periodically,  patients  to 
other  institutions  up  the  State  in  which  the  overcrowding  is  not 
so  great.  Usually  the  first  transfer  from  one  of  these  hospitals  is 
made  to  the  Middletown  State  Hospital  or  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital.  Subsequently,  these  patients  may  be  permanently 
transferred  to  some  other  institution  farther  removed  from  New 
York  City. 

This  constant  overcrowding  in  the  Metropolitan  District  has 
led  to  a  revision  of  the  opinions  which  formerly  prevailed  regard-, 
ing  the  maximum  capacity  of  an  institution  for  the  insane.  In 
1908,  it  was  argued  that  approximately  2,000  patients  was  the 
proper  limit  of  a  State  hospital.  By  1913,  three  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  Metropolitan  District  were  rapidly  approaching  (he 
5,000  mark  and  were  being  conducted  economically  and  efficiently. 

Hospitals  for  Insane  Can  Be  Enlarged  to  Accommodate  10,000 

Experience  has  indicated  that  the  larger  institutions  can  be 
more  economically  managed  by  the  State.  It  now  appears,  and 
there  is  ample  authority  to  back  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  5,000  should  be  the  limit  of  these  institutions.  In 
fact,  they  might  be  developed  even  to  the  point  of  caring  for 
10,000  patients  under  one  institutional  staff. 

The  determination  of  the  limit  of  capacity  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  next  feature  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
insane,  namely  the  development  of  plans  for  existing  and  future 
conditions. 
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It  has  been  found,  in  consultation  with,  the  superintendents  of 
the  hospitals,  individually  and  collectively,  that  the  trend  of 
opinion  favors  larger  institutions  where  necessary.  It  is  agreed 
that  with  a  larger  sized  institution  there  must  be  additional  medi- 
cal assistants  for  the  superintendent  in  charge  in  order  that  there 
may  be  at  the  head  of  each  subdivision  an  assistant  superintend- 
ent, whose  duties  would  cover  a  given  number  of  patients,  possibly 
2,000,  the  number  which  was  in  the  past  considered  about  the 
limit  that  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  any  one  medical 
superintendent. 

In  TnaTrJTig  the  survey,  certain  problems  presented  themselves 
for  solution  before  a  proper  plan  could  be  developed  for  each 
institution  considered  as  a  unit  in  a  State-wide  scheme  for  the 
care  of  the  insana    These  questions  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  question  of  re-districting  the  State  into  new 
hospital  districts  to  solve  the  problem  which  presents  itself 
in  the  Metropolitan  District,  which  operates  on  a  large  scale 
and  involves  conditions  entirely  different  from  the  circum- 
stances met  with  at  other  State  institutions.  This  directly 
affects  all  questions  of  transferring  patients,  and  also  the' 
question  as  to  what  importance  in  a  general  solution  the 
possibility  of  visiting  by  friends  and  relatives  should  play. 

Second.  Within  what  limits  of  number  of  inmates  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  each  State  institution  should  be  developed. 

Third.  Whether  the  industrial  features  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals should  be  developed.  If  this  be  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  the  making  of  provision,  by  modification  of  the 
existing  laws,  where  necessary,  for  the  development  of  the 
various  industries,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  etc.,  to  their 
maximum  capacity  in  each  institution,  and  the  concentration 
of  effort  in  different  institutions  along  lines  which  their 
location  may  prove  to  be  particularly  appropriate. 

Fourth.  What  efforts  should  be  made,  by  statute,  to 
simplify  the  method  of  providing  for  buildings  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  method  of  procedure,  such  as  is  common  in 
the  general  business  world.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
under  the  existing  laws  sufficiently  to  put  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly in  the  hand's  of  the  Hospital  Commission  the  power 
and  responsibility  for  determining  upon  a  complete  solution 
of  the  entire  problem,  and  for  the  taking  of  steps  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  construction  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  institutions. 
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This  Investigation  Has  Settled  Several  Questions 

Certain  important  questions  may  be  assumed  to  be  practically 
settled.  This  assumption  is  based  not  only  upon  the  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  writer,  but  also  upon  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  investigating  the  hospitals  during 
the  past  year  and  of  the  hospital  officials  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation.     These  points  are  as  follows: 

First.  That,  where  circumstances  justify,  a  State  hospital  can 
properly  care  for  10,000  patients. 

Second.  That  the  existing  arrangement  of  hospital  districts 
should  be  modified  sufficiently  to  permit  an  institution  to  accom- 
modate a  number  of  patients  that  will  represent  its  maximum 
efficiency,  medically  and  economically,  even  if  the  population  of 
the  district  which  it  now  serves  would  not  justify  increasing  its 
size. 

Third.  That  the  development  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  all 
industrial  occupations,  manufacturing,  printing,  agriculture,  etc., 
must  be  provided  for,  being  a  most  important  part  of  the  medical 
care  of  the  insane  and  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  State.  As  bearing  upon  this  latter  phase,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  outside  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges,  this  current  year  the  expenditures  for  all  institutions, 
excluding  prisons,  and  including  the  cost  of  construction,  were 
over  $10,000,000. 

Fourth.  That  all  construction  work,  excepting  possibly  camps 
for  tubercular  patients,  should  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

Two  General  Recommendations 

With  these  points  so  determined  upon,  it  is  recommended  that, 

as  a  general  proposition,  the  solution  be  worked  out  along  two 

parallel  lines: 

(1)  In  order  to  relieve  immediately  conditions  of  over- 
crowding, that  the  possibility  of  modifying  existing  build- 
ings be  considered  first,  and  appropriations  be  made  by  this 
Legislature  upon  the  basis  of  a  survey,  which  can  he  com- 
pleted before  the  adjournment  of  this  Legislature,  using  the 
information  already  accumulated  in  making  this  report  as 
a  start;  and  (2)  the  planning  of  new  construction  so  as  to 
fit  into  a  completed  general  plan  for  each  institution  upon 
the  principles  outlined  before,  and  for  which  each  succeeding 
Legislature  can  make  appropriations,  so  that  in  a  period  of 
a  few  years  each  institution  will  be  developed  to  its  maxi- 
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mum  capacity  and  will  be  an  efficient  proposition  from  the 
economic  point  of  view. 

In  connection  with  that  recommendation  it  is  possible  to  state 
that  the  present  overcrowding  can  be  entirely  relieved  and  pro- 
vision made  for  some  additional  increase  by  modifying  existing 
buildings.  This  plan  affords  a  means  of  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  ground  now  covered  by  these  buildings. 

This  latter  point  is  one  of  considerable  importance  at  some  of 
the  institutions,  notably,  Ward's  Island  and  Long  Island  State 
Hospital,  where  the  ground  area  is  restricted  by  physical  condi- 
tions, at  one  by  the  surrounding  water,  and  at  the  other  by  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn.  At  Ward's  Island  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  to  cover  any  more  of  llie  land  area  than  is  necessary, 
as  by  so  doing,  the  possibility  of  developing  the  truck  garden  is 
materially  reduced. 

The  Remedy  for  Present  Conditions 

The  plan  of  reconstruction  designed  and  offered  as  a  remedy  for 
the  overcrowding  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  can  be  ap- 
plied to  practically  every  institution  in  the  State.  One-story  build- 
ings and  two-story  buildings  of  brick  with  a  steep  pitched  roof 
and  a  large  attic  have  been  constructed  in  nearly  every  hospital. 
Some,  such  as  the  one-story  buildings  in  the  North  Colony  at 
Central  Islip,  were  built  in  the  days  of  county  ownership.  Others 
of  the  same  general  type,  particularly  the  two-story  brick  build- 
ings, were  erected  by  the  State  in  the  years  between  1800  and 
1900.  More  recent  constructions  by  the  State  have  followed  the 
same  plan  with  only  slight  modifications. 

The  generally  accepted  custom  has  been  to  use  the  first  story 
for  day  rooms,  for  sitting-rooms  and,  possibly,  for  a  few  dormi- 
tories, and  to  use  the  second  floor  entirely  for  dormitories. 

In  the  one-  and  the  two-story  buildings,  the  cellar  has  not  been 
utilized  and  the  attic  has  been  unused.  The  attics  are  filled  with 
wooden  construction  and  wooden  vent-ducts  and  constitute  a  grave 
fire  risk.  In  a  few  places,  old  clothing  and  discarded  bedsteads 
and  rubbish  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  stored  in  the  attics, 
thus  increasing  the  fire  risk. 

Economical  Reconstruction  Solves  Difficulties 

The  plan  devised  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy calls  for  a  remodeling  of  these  buildings.     It  is  based  upon 
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exact  measurements  of  the  walls,  tests  of  the  strength  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  most  careful  estimates.  The  plan  consists  in  discard- 
ing the  pitched  roof  and  replacing  it  with  a  third  story  which  is 
covered  by  a  flat  roof. 

It  it  the  most  economical  type  of  construction  applicable  to  the 
situation.  It  gives  accommodations  for  a  maximum  number  of 
patients  in  the  minimum  number  of  cubic  feet  of  solid  contents 
of  the  building.  It  gives  the  addition  of  a  third  floor  to  many 
buildings  the  existing  walls  of  which  are  amply  strong  to  carry 
even  more  than  one  additional  story. 

Method  of  Reconstructing  Upper  Portions  of  Buildings 

The  method  to  be  followed  in  reconstructing  the  attic  story  of 
any  of  the  buildings  to  which  the  reconstruction  plan  is  to  be  ap- 
plied is  simple.  It  has  been  followed  by  the  writer  of  this  report 
in  a  number  of  similar  operations.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
occupancy  of  the  buildiug  during  the  work. 

First,  apertures  are  pierced  in  the  walls,  just  above  the  floor 
of  the  attic.  Through  these  apertures  steel  girders  are  inserted, 
reaching  across  the  building,  from  wall  to  wall. 

The  attic  flooring  is  covered  with  waterproof  paper,  and  forma 
the  base  of  the  mold  for  the  concrete  work  to  be  placed  above  it. 
Between  the  steel  girders  that  have  been  inserted,  reinforced  con- 
crete is  placed,  so  as  to  make  a  substantial,  fire-proof  floor.  The 
waterproof  paper  on  the  old  wooden  attic  floor  prevents  the  leak- 
age of  water  through  while  the  concrete  is  being  set  in  place. 

Xext,  the  walls  of  the  building  arc  carried  up  to  the  required 
height,  one  story  additional  for  a  two-story  building,  and  two 
stories  additional  for  a  one-story  building.  The  windows  are 
placed  in  position,  and  a  flat,  reinforced  concrete  roof  is  con- 
structed over  all. 

The  necessary  amount  of  scaffolding  is  erected  outside  of  the 
building,  and  elevators  for  carrying  up  the  material.  This  scaf- 
folding and  the  elevators  are  now  used  to  carry  down  the  old  roof, 
which  is  next  dismantled.  The  dismantling  of  the  high  peaked 
roof  completed,  the  new  floors  are  finished  and  equipped. 

All  this  work  goes  on  while  the  patients  are  occupying  the  lower 
floors,  and  can  be  accomplished  without  interference  with  the  ex- 
isting conditions  in  the  building.  Once  the  upper  floors  are  fin- 
ished, the  patients  are  moved  into  them,  and  the  old  ceiling,  the 
old  wooden  beams,  and  the  old  wooden  flooring  of  the  attic,  which 
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formed  a  base  for  the  concrete  molds,  are  removed  from  below. 
A  new  hanging  ceiling  is  then  put  in  place  under  the  concrete 
floor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  not  only  gives  additional  quar- 
ters at  little  expense,  but  it  also  removes  one  of  the  greatest  fire 
hazards  in  every  building  in  which  it  is  used.  It  ends  the  risk 
from  the  old  wooden  attics  which  are  literally  tinder  boxes,  being 
filled  with  wooden  beams,  wooden  trusses,  wooden  floors  and 
wooden  ventilating  ducts.  In  their  place  is  constructed  a  prac- 
tically fire  proof  top  for  every  building. 

Use  of  Additional  Quarters  Secured 

This  additional  story  will  be  available  either  for  a  day-room  and 
dormitory,  or  for  dormitory  purposes  alone,  or  for  use  as  a  day  or 
a  sitting-room.  If  the  top  floor  is  used  as  a  day  or  sitting-room 
exclusively,  there  is  the  finest  opportunity  offered  for  light  and 
ventilation  and  there  is  also  the  chance  of  having  the  patients 
sleep  on  the  first  and  second  stories  so  that  in  case  of  panic  or  fire 
the  patients  are  nearest  the  ground  for  escape. 

The  actual  use  of  the  additional  floor  should  be  determined  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
report  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  necessary  uses  of  the  third  floor. 
It  is  sufficient  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  third  story  makes  possible  an  increase  in  dormitory 
accommodations  of  from  75  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients. 

Plana  Approved  by  Authorities 

Particulars  of  design  and  construction  applicable  to  several 
hospitals  are  contained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  The 
plans  met  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Architect,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  hospitals  affected  and  of  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  advantages  in  the  adoption 
of  the  type  of  fiat  roof  mentioned,  which  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

First.  Over-hanging  gutters  and  outside  storm  water  leaders 
will  be  done  away  with.  This  would  eliminate  entirely  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  and  repair  which  is  a  constant  factor  in  the 
appropriations  made  for  every  hospital. 

Second.    The  flat  roof  design  provides  for  an  air  space  between 
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the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  third  floor,  which  would  protect 
against  excessive  heat  in  the  summer  or  cold  in  the  winter. 

Third.  The  flat  roof  makes  it  possible  to  use  approved  roofing 
materials,  such  as  tar  and  gravel  and  other  compounds,  that  are 
very  much  leas  costly  than  either  the  slate  roofs  or  the  tile  roofs 
which  are  a  source  of  constant  expense  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pair on  the  present  buildings. 

Cost  of  $250  per  Patient  Instead  of  $1,000 

Increased  accommodations  for  patients  in  the  State  hospitals 
can  be  secured  through  the  remodelling  of  the  buildings  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  $250  per  patient,  as  compared  with  more 
than  $1,000  per  patient  for  the  cost  of  new  buildings.  Appropria- 
tions and  requests  within  the  last  year  for  new  hospital  buildings 
were  figured  on  a  basis  of  $1,000  for  each  patient  occupying  a 
building. 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  relieve  the  present 
over-crowding  on  a  cost  basis  very  much  below  the  cost  of  new 
construction.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  work  can  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  what  would  be  entailed  by 
erecting  new  buildings  for  this  purpose,  is  also  the  advantage  that 
the  relief  obtained  by  remodelling  the  present  buildings  will  be 
secured  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

Design  ia  Attractive  Architecturally 

No  apprehension  need  be  felt  that  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
modeled buildings  will  suffer  through  the  plana  outlined  in  thiB 
report.  Successful  planning  of  any  building  depends  primarily 
upon  its  appropriateness  for  the  use  to  which  it  13  put  To  erect 
minarets,  bell  towers,  pseudo  fortifications,  battlements  and  spires 
with  spindly  weather  vanes  upon  State  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  no  longer  appeals  to  the  enlightened  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. 

At  Central  Islip,  one  building  was  designed  so  that  the  roof 
touched  the  ground,  and  the  structure  resembles  a  bee  hive  or  the 
result  of  a  cyclone  or  almost  anything  but  what  it  is  —  a  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 

It  is  time  to  put  sanity  into  the  design  of  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane. There  is  as  much  precedent  in  the  history  of  architecture  to 
justify  flat  roofs  as  there  is  to  permit  of  ornamental  coverings; 
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the  trouble  is  that  routine  has  been  followed  for  years,  based  on 
faulty  original  designs. 

The  problem  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  is  one  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  is  not  a  question  of  taste.  These  principles 
are  almost  self -evident,  but  they  have  been  overlooked  in  the  past 
and  are  herein  enumerated  for  the  benefit  of  the  future. 

First.  The  success  of  a  building,  architecturally,  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  its  appropriateness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

Second,  This  involves  necessarily  the  fact  that  it  muBt  be 
utilitarian. 

Third,  The  question  of  its  design  means  that  it  must  express 
in  its  appearance  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  and  for 
which  it  is  built. 

Fourth,  As  there  can  be  no  beauty  without  orderliness,  it  fol- 
lows that,  no  matter  how  simple  the  exterior  of  the  building  may 
be,  it  must  depend  upon  an  effect  produced  by  this  orderliness  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  at  once  simplicity,  the  pleasing  arrangement 
of  wall  surface  and  window  openings,  and  balance  of  the  masses 
of  the  buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  good 
proportion  upon  the  observer. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  apparent  that  for  the  purposes  for  which 
these  buildings  are  to  be  used,  i.  e.,  the  care  of  the  insane,  sim- 
plicity and  good  proportions,  coupled  with  pleasing  coloring  and 
careful  study  of  wall  surfaces  and  window  openings,  should  re- 
sult in  fully  as  attractive  and  pleasing  an  architectural  produc- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  whereas  the  inclusion  of  a  high 
peaked  roof  feature,  which  is  of  no  use  itself  and  purely  for  ex- 
terior effect,  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plans  made  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Architect,  notably  for  the  proposed  new  reception  hospital  at 
Ward's  Island,  which  has  been  designed  in  accordance  with  these 
recommendations;  for  the  extension  to  the  buildings  in  groups  2 
and  3  at  Kings  Park ;  and  for  the  building  which  is  shown  for  the 
Rome  Custodial  Asylum,  will  justify  the  contention  that  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  State  institutions  in  no  way  suffers  by 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 

It  iB  not  necessary  to  confine  the  remodeling  features  to  the 
ward  buildings.  The  buildings  for  the  nurses'  homes  and  for  at- 
tendants aro  very  generally  built  with  the  steep  pitched  roof  treat- 
ment similar  to  what  has  just  been  described. 
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Additional  Accommodation*  for  Employee! 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  patient  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitutions it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  the  necessary  increase 
in  accommodations  for  attendants  and  nurses  by  remodeling  the 
roof  constructions  of  these  buildings.  In  fact  accommodations  for 
certain  classes  of  attendants  may  be  provided  in  the  third  etory  of 
the  remodeled  ward  buildings.  This  feature  will  be  dwelt  upon 
later  in  certain  suggestions  which  will  be  made  as  to  the  procedure 
in  studying  and  developing  the  extension  of  these  institutions. 

The  utilization  of  existing  power  plants,  particularly  where  two 
power  plants  are  found  in  the  same  institution  and  the  concentra- 
tion and  centralization  of  these  plants,  without  erecting  complete 
new  buildings  is  well  worth  consideration  and  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities. This  point  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  detailed  discussion 
of  each  institution. 

Standardized  Construction  Necessary 

Standard  units  for  construction  of  new  State  buildings  are  ab- 
solutely essential  both  for  economic  and  efficient  maintenance. 
The  State  is  now  suffering  from  lack  of  uniformity  in  con- 
structing its  buildings.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ditions are  higher  because  of  the  odd  sizes  and  varied  shapes  of 
the  buildings  and  their  component  parts.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  unit  types  of  buildings  be  determined  upon  so  that 
they  may  house  properly,  from  both  a  medical  and  an  economic 
standpoint,  the  maximum  number  of  patients. 

The  determination  of  this  unit  type  for  hospitals  is  just  ae  es- 
sential as  the  determination  of  unit  types  is  to  a  railroad  in  the 
construction  of  shops  and  round  houses.  Practically  all  of  the 
superintendents  are  agreed  upon  this  point.  This  question  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  superintendents  of  the  hospitals  collectively 
and  their  unanimous  opinion  iB  that  such  unit  types  should  be  de- 
termined upon  and  adopted. 

The  adoption  of  such  units  would  result  in  uniformity  of  con- 
struction throughout  the  State  and  would  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  construction  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  plans  in  the 
State  Architect's  office,  but  in  the  cost  of  actual  construction  upon 
the  job.  The  adoption  of  such  unit  types  should  also  result  in  a 
very  material  saving  of  the  time  required  to  secure  the  actual 
construction  of  buildings  after  appropriations  have  been  made. 
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Committee  on  Standard  Units  Formed 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy, 
the  superintendents  have  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  hos- 
pital commission,  a  committee  of  three  of  their  number  to  con- 
sider and  determine  upon  these  unit  types. 

In  addition  to  the  determination  of  the  ward  unit  types,  it  would 
be  possible  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  fixing  the  size  and 
capacity  of  kitchen  and  dining-room ;  it  could  be  translated  into 
a  certain  number  of  horse  power  for  the  boilers  required  per  unit 
and  translated  into  certain  unit  sizes  of  laundry,  store-houses  and 
other  over-head  or  central  features  required,  so  that  institutions 
could  always  be  kept  in  proper  relationship  as  to  the  number  of 
patients  accommodated  and  the  general  facilities  that  are  required 
for  their  proper  maintenance.  So  the  determination  of  these 
various  units  includes  consideration  of  the  various  types,  of  wards 
for  all  classes,  the  administration  buildings,  power  plants,  laun- 
dries, kitchens,  dining-rooms,  farm  groups,  and  industrial  shops. 
The  adoption  of  such  units  would  place  the  entire  subject  upon 
a  basis  justified  by  sound  business  judgment. 

It  was  the  intention  of  this  survey  to  obtain  material  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  general  group  planning  for  the  extension  and 
development  of  all  the  hospitals.  This  subject  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  this  report  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that  the 
determination  of  the  unit  types  above  referred  to  was  fundamental 
and  should  first  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  must  be  that  the  study  of  this  problem  be 
pursued  through  the  medium  of  the  superintendents  of  the  hos- 
pitals, with  a  proper  sub-committee,  and  in  connection  with  a 
trained  architectural  advisor,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon 
the  general  scope  of  development  for  new  constmction  work  and 
the  adoption  of  a  sane  and  sensible  scheme  of  development  for 
these  institutions. 

Work  on  the  Metropolitan  Gronp 

Particular  attention  was  directed  by  the  Department  of  Ef- 
ficiency and  Economy  to  relieving  the  overcrowding  in  the  Metro- 
politan District,  which  includes  the  Manhattan,  Kings  Park,  Cen- 
tral Islip  and  Long  Island  State  Hospitals.  This  group  contained 
three  thousand  and  sixty-five  patients  more  than  its  combined 
capacity  on  April  1,  1914,  representing  the  worBt  congestion  of 
overcrowding  in  tho  State,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  ac- 
companying thiB  report. 
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The  needs  of  the  hospitals  were  ascertained  by  careful  inspec- 
tion by  the  architectural  and  mechanical  engineering  staff  of  the 
department.  The  superintendents  and  the  members  of  the  boards 
of  managers  of  the  hospitals  were  consulted,  and  their  wishes 
ascertained.  Many  conferences  were  held  with  these  officials, 
with  the  State  Hospital  Commission,  and  with  the  State  Architect 
during  the  summer  of  1914. 

Official  Approval  of  Flans 

As  a  result,  official  approval  was  obtained  for  the  plans  proposed 
for  Kings  Park,  Central  Islip  and  Manhattan  State  Hospitals, 
based  on  the  appropriations  available  for  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  patients.  The  State  Comptroller  was  then  consulted, 
and  his  approval  of  the  proposals  and  the  method  outlined  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  appropriations  was  secured. 

The  following  extracts  from  correspondence  .between  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  and  the  State  Architect,  and  between  the 
Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  and  the  State  Comp- 
troller furnish  a  clear  idea  of  the  conclusions  reached  and  the 
method  by  which  the  most  effective  expenditure  of  the  money 
available  was  secured. 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to 
the  State  Comptroller,  regarding  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
August  31,  1914: 

"  Hox.  William  Sohmeb,  Comptroller,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
"  Dear  Sir. — 

"  The  following  appropriations  are  available  for  additions 
to  Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island : 
"  Chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912   (reappropriated 

in    1914).     For    additional    accommodations 

for  200  patients $150,000 

"  Chapter  137,  Laws  of  1913,  to  supplement 
original  appropriation  made  by  chapter  530, 
Laws  of  1912.     Eor  additional  accommodations 

for  200  patients 65,000 

"  Chapter  789,  Laws  of  1913.     For  additional 

accommodations  for  male  patients 150,000 

"  Total $365,000 
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"  It  is  the  purpose  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  foregoing  ap- 
propriations by  constructing  one  completely  new  building 
and  by  alterations  in  other  existing  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  additional  number  of  patients  required.  These  new 
quarters  will,  of  course,  require  heating,  lighting  and  water 
service  which,  under  the  customary  rule,  must  be  provided 
out  of  these  appropriations. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  new  boilers  in  the  present 
power  plant  for  certain  old  boilers  that  have  been  condemned 
as  unsafe,  and  to  connect  these  boilers  with  existing  steam 
mains  which  will  enable  the  closing  down  of  the  old  plant 
in  the  center  of  the  island,  thus  resulting  in  a  great  saving  in 
operation  for  the  institution. 

"The  substitution  of  new  boilers  for  the  present  unsafe 
and  inadequate  plant  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  power  house  (an  appropriation  for  which 
was  requested  from  the  last  Legislature,  but  not  granted), 
and  will  at  the  same  time  centralize  the  heating  and  lighting 
equipment  of  the  entire  institution  with  great  resultant 
economy  in  labor  and  fuel. 

"  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  purchase  of  new  boilers 
to  replace  the  present  plant  is  in  accord  with  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  appropriation  items  above  stated,  and  we  de- 
sire an  expression  from  you  regarding  your  concurrence  in 
this  understanding. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"John  H.  Delaket, 

"  Commissioner." 


Reply  from  the  State  Comptroller,  September  1,  1914: 

"Hon.  John  H.  Dei^ney,  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

"  Dear  Sib. —  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
in  relation  to  the  appropriations  for  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  those 
appropriations  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing new  boilers  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be- 
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necessary  to  provide  the  additional  accommodations  specified 
in  the  appropriation  items. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  William  Sohhbe, 

"  Comptroller. 

"By 

"  (Signed)         E.  S.  Habbis, 

"  Deputy  Comptroller." 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  the 
Comptroller  regarding  Central  Ialip  State  Hospital,  August  31, 
1&14: 

"  Central  Islip  State  Hospital  has  available  the  following 
appropriations  for  improvements : 
"  Chapter  780,  laws  of  1913 : 

"  For  four  new  boilers  for  North  Colony 

power  plant #15,000  00 

"  For  refrigerating  and  ice-making  plant. .         54,000  00 
"  For  extension  to  laundry  equipment. . . .        20,000  00 
"  Chapter  513,  Laws  of  1910,  and  chapter  547, 
Laws  of  1912: 
"For  additional  electrical  equipment 6,927  32 

"  Total $95,927  32 


"  To  summarize,  the  purpose  of  the  four  appropriation 
items  is  (1st)  an  improvement  in  the  heating  plants;  (2d)  an 
improvement  in  the  refrigerating  plant;  (3d)  an  extension  of 
laundry,  and  (4th)  additional  electrical  equipment. 

"  Tho  purpose  of  all  four  items  is  so  interwoven  that 
economical  expenditure,  designed  to  procure  the  greatest  re- 
sults, seems  to  require  that  all  items  be  considered  as  part  of 
one  scheme  of  work. 

"  Central  Islip  has  two  power  plants,  with  two  electrical 
generating  plants.  One  of  these  electrical  plants  produces 
direct  current,  and  the  other  produces  alternating  current. 
The  transmission  lines  from  these  plants  pass  to  both  groups 
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of  buildings  known  as  the  North  and  South  Colonies.  There- 
,  fare,  in  both  groups  there  are  two  different  systems  of  elec- 
trical distribution.  An  addition  to  equipment  in  either 
plant  comprehends  results  of  distribution  in  both  plants. 

"  Central  Islip  needs  a  central  power  plant,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  .of  the  plant  in  the  South  Colony 
by  simply  re-equipping  it  with  boilers  and  moving  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  from  the  North  Colony  down  into  the  South 
Colony  building.  To  do  this  will  involve  connecting  the  ex- 
isting steam  mains  between  the  two  colonies,  in  which 
ease  the  new  boilers  would  furnish  steam  direct  to  the  North 
Colony,  thereby  accomplishing  what  was  the  intent  of  the 
appropriation.  This  would,  therefore,  accomplish  for  Cen- 
tral Islip  a  single  central  power  plant,  without  the  necessity 
of  building  a  new  building  in  a  new  location,  which  would 
cost  probably  $200,000  with  all  the  connections  involved. 

"  If  this  centralization  in  the  South  Colony  power  plant 
can  he  accomplished  under  the  wording  of  the  appropriations, 
it  would  enable  the  appropriation  for  the  refrigerating  plant 
to  be  accomplished  without  the  addition  of  any  new  buildings, 
by  simply  moving  out  of  the  present  storehouse,  where  the 
present  refrigerating  plant  is  located,  the  general  merchan- 
dise stores,  and  utilizing  this  space  for  additional  cold  stor- 
age space  for  the  storage  of  perishable  provisions.  The 
building  now  being  used  for  the  power  plant  in  the  North 
Colony,  when  abandoned  for  power  purposes,  would  become 
available  for  general  store  purposes,  therefore  furnishing  bet- 
ter accommodations  than  the  general  storehouse  has  at  pres- 
ent. By  abandoning  the  present  artificial  ice-making  de- 
partment, which  is  now  necessary  in  order  to  put  ice  in  re- 
frigerator boxes  throughout  various  parts  of  the  institution, 
the  present  refrigerating  machinery  will  be  ample  to  do  all 
refrigeration  necessary  in  the  extended  cold  storage  space, 
and  by  locating  small  electric  driven  refrigerating  plants, 
similar  to  what  have  been  installed  at  Kings  Park,  in  the 
various  places  where  required,  the  movement  of  artificial  ice 
for  refrigerating  purposes  will  be  entirely  done  away  with. 
The  net  result  will  be  a  great  saving  (1st)  by  not  having 
any  new  construction  work;  (2d)  by  utilizing  the  present 
buildings  to  greatly  increased  advantage;  (3d)  unification 
and  simplification  of  the  electric  power  plant,  and  (4th)  great 
economy  in  the  coal  consumption,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
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entire  institution  will  be  operated  for  power  and  heat  from 
one  plant,  absolutely  modern  in  its  equipment,  by  the  installa- 
tion of  large  unit  water-tribe  boilers,  in  every  way  up-to-date. 
"  The  question  is,  can  specifications  be  prepared  and  con- 
tracts let  based  on  the  amalgamation  of  these  various  appro- 
priation items  for  the  general  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat- 
ing, refrigerating,  laundry  and  electrical  equipment  of  this 
institution  ? " 

Beply  from  the  State  Comptroller,  September  1,  1914: 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  in  relation  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  Central  lalip  State  Hospital.  In 
answer  to  your  specific  questions  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  department  that  any  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion which  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional power  and  service  for  that  part  of  the  hospital  which 
is  now  provided  for  by  the  North  Colony  power  plant  will  be 
within  the  law. 

"  ThiB  department  will  hold,  in  case  contracts  are  presented 
to  it  for  approval,  that  contracts  which  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose provided  for  by  the  appropriation  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  appropriation  and  can  be  approved." 

Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  to  the 
Comptroller,  regarding  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  August  31, 
1914: 

"An  appropriation  is  available  for  Kings  Park  State  Hos- 
pital as  follows: 

Chapter  789,  laws  of  1913 ; 
For  additional  accommodations  for  chronic 

patients $80,000  00 

"  It  is  proposed  to  provide  accommodation  for  additional 
patients  by  making  alterations  in  existing  buildings,  because, 
thereby,  the  same  amount  of  money  will  provide  for  about 
four  times  the  number  of  patients  as  could  be  provided  in  a 
new  building.  These  additional  quarters  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire beating,  lighting  and  water  service. 

"  The  present  water  supply,  which  is  drawn  from  deep 
artesian  wells,  is  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  additional 
quarters.     It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  drill  two  new 
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artesian  wells,  in  addition  to  making  the  alterations  in  tie 
buildings. 

"  Will  you  please  advise  us  at  once  if  your  office  will  ap- 
prove contracts  for  these  new  artesian  wells  as  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure necessarily  involved  in  furnishing  the  increased 
accommodation  contemplated  by  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tion * " 

Beply  from  the  Comptroller,  September  1,  1914: 

"  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  in  relation  to 
the  appropriation  for  Kings  Park  State  Hospital.  In  answer 
to  your  specific  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  appropriation  is 
available  for  the  construction  of  new  artesian  wells,  this 
department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  is  so 
available,  that  any  use  of  the  appropriation  which  can  be 
properly  said  to  be  for  providing  additional  accommodations 
would  be  entirely  within  the  law  and  would  be  approved  by 
the  Comptroller." 

Having  secured  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller,  and  also  of  the 
Governor,  as  required  by  law,  the  Hospital  Commission  thereupon 
formally  communicated  with  the  State  Architect,  requesting  him 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  new  plans  projected.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  letter  of  the  Hospital  Commission  to  the  State  Archi- 
tect follows : 

"In  studying  the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  for  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  at  Ward's 
Island,  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  at  Kings  Park,  N.  T., 
and  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  at  Central  Islip,  our  com- 
mission has  determined  upon  a  general  policy,  the  details  of 
which  we  herewith  enumerate,  and  would  request  that  you 
prepare  the  plans  and  specifications  in  accordance  with  this 
general  outline  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  same  to  com- 
petitive bidding,  for  the  awarding  of  contracts,  in  accordance 
with  your  best  judgment 

"  We  are  aware  that  some  work  has  already  been  done 
upon  sketch  plans  for  Kings  Park,  but  these  plans  will  be 
temporarily,  at  least,  laid  aside. 

"  We  are  also  aware  that  plans  have  been  made  and  ap- 
proved for  two  new  buildings  on  Ward's  Island,  one  of  them 
for  one  hundred  patients,  known  as  the  Reception  Hospital, 
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and  one  for  two  hundred  patients,  under  the  appropriation 
of  $215,000.  The  plans  for  the  latter  building  are  to  he 
laid  one  side,  and  a  different  use  made  of  the  appropriation, 
as  will  follow.  In  the  case  of  the  building  for  which  there 
is  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  the  modifications  to  these 
plans  will  be  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  Ward's 
Island. 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital 
"  The  commission  requests  that  of  the  $80,000  appro- 
priated for  additional  accommodations,  $70,000,  approxi- 
mately, be  devoted  to  rebuilding  the  roof  of  Group  No.  1, 
replacing  with  the  solarium  treatment,  as  submitted  in  the 
sketch  plans  of  a  similar  nature  for  Central  Islip  and  Ward's 
Island.  The  remaining  $10,000  may  be  devoted,  as  far 
as  is  necessary,  to  the  drilling  of  two  additional  deep  wells 
for  the  water  supply  and  connecting  the  same  with  the  gen- 
eral water  system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  wells, 
approximately  five  hundred  feet  deep,  can  be  drilled  for 
about  $5,000. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward's  Islani>. 

"  There  are  available  appropriations  totalling  $365,000, 
of  which  $150,000  is  for  additional  accommodations  for  male 
patients.  The  commission  requests  that  you  modify  the  plans 
already  prepared  for  this  building,  by  getting  alternative  pro- 
posals on  fire  proof  floor  construction,  and  also  by  re-design- 
ing the  roof  story,  making  a  flat  roofed  story  in  place 
of  the  pitched  roof;  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  floor  space  of  this  floor  will  be  secured  for  you 
in  order  that  the  disposition  may  be  shown  upon  the  plans. 
In  place  of  the  other  drawings  for  the  two  hundred  additional 
pationts,  the  commission  requests  that  you  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  removing  the  roof  of  the  Central  Group  for 
females,  known  as  wards  22  to  27,  inclusive,  replacing  the 
same  with  the  solarium  third  story  flat  roof  construction,  in 
accordance  with  the  sketches  which  have  been  submitted. 

"  We  also  request  that  you  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  installing  four  water  tube  high  pressure  boilers  in  the 
power  house  upon  the  river,  replacing  the  old  FitzGibbons 
boilers,  which  will  be  removed,  and  to  make  the  necessary  lay- 
out of  piping,  rearrangement  of  pump  mains,  etc.     Also  that 
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you  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  connecting  the  main 
system  of  heating  mains  between  this  plant  and  the  old  power 
plant  in  the  center  of  the  island,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
provision  be  made  for  a  central  hot  water  heating  system  and 
proposals  received  for  the  same. 

"  Central  Islip. 
"Appropriations  available  for  Central  Ialip  are  as  follows : 

New  boilers $15,000  00 

Refrigerating  and  ice-making  plant 54,000  00 

Extension  to  laundry  and  equipment 20,000  00 

Additional  electric  equipment 6,927  32 

Making  a  total  of $95,927  32 


"  To  this  our  commission  has  appropriated  $8,000  for 
boilers,  out  of  the  Emergency  Fund,  m^lriTig  a  total  of  $103,- 
927.32. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller's  office, 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  funds,  we  request  you  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  following  items: 

"  1.  For  two  new  60-horse  power  high  pressure  water  tube 
boilers,  to  be  located  in  the  South  Colony  power  plant. 

"  2.  For  one  new  AC  electric  generator  and  engine,  to  be 
located  in  the  South  Colony  plant. 

"  3.  For  the  removal  of  the  present  AC  electrical  equip- 
ment and  engines  in  the  North  Colony  plant,  re-locating  them 
in  the  South  Colony  plant,  and  for  the  removal  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  DC  electric  apparatus  in  the  South  Colony  plant, 
which  will  no  longer  be  used  by  this  institution. 

"  4.  For  the  connecting  of  the  steam  mains  between  the 
North  and  South  Colony  plant;;,  at  such  points  as  are  most 
direct  and  economical. 

"  5.  For  some  additions  to  the  laundry  plant,  details  of 
which  will  be  furnished  you. 

"  6.  For  the  installation  of  new  cold  storage  space  in  the 
present  store  house,  in  place  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  general  merchandise  stores,  which  mer- 
chandise it  is  proposed  to  move  into  the  power  plant  of  the 
North  Colony,  when  abandoned  for  electrical  purposes. 
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"  7.  The  modification  of  the  present  refrigerating  plant  in 
the  present  store  house,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  ice-making 
features. 

"  General. 

"  In  conclusion  we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  our  desire  that  the 
construction  of  the  solarium  story  should  be  of  steel  and  fire 
proof  construction,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  we  desire  to 
express  our  opinion  and  desire  that  all  buildings,  in  the 
future,  for  the  housing  of  the  insane,  should  be  of  fire  proof 
construction." 
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MANHATTAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  WARD'S  ISLAND 

The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  ia  one  of  the  four  large  institu- 
tions in  the  metropolitan  district  and  it  now  contains  approxi- 
mately 5,000  patients  and  could  be  extended  to  a  capacity  of 
10,000.  Its  ground  area  is  245  acres  of  which  66  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  It  is  obvious  that  this  institution  can  not  be  made  a 
farm  colony  but  its  manufactures  can  be  developed.  At  the 
present  time  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  heads  the  list  of  State 
institutions  in  manufactures  with  a  total  yearly  valuation  of 
products  manufactured  of  over  $00,000.  The  sixty-six  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation  are  very  productive  and  the  value  of  the 
crops  is  over  $200  an  acre.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  to 
accommodate  10,000  patients  should  be  so  designed  as  not  to 
reduce  the  area  of  arable  land. 

The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  is  handicapped  by  a  collection 
of  very  old  buildings;  some  of  these  buildings  were  erected  in 
1850  and  are  of  the  old  "cellular"  type;  95  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  are  housed  in  the  old  buildings. 

There  is  but  one  modern  group  of  buildings,  comprising  the 
cottages  A,  B,  C  and  D.  The  Nurses'  Home  has  recently  been 
completed  and  plans  have  been  made  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Architect  for  a  new  Reception  hospital  which  is  to  be  of  the  three- 
story  flat  roof  type. 

A  total  amount  of  $365,000  is  available  at  this  institution  for 
"increased  accommodation  for  patients."  With  this  sum  the  hos- 
pital authorities  originally  planned  to  erect  two  buildings  that 
would  care  for  only  350  persons.  The  same  amount  of  money 
under  tbe  new  plans  for  flat  roof  buildings,  design  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  will  provide  accomo- 
dation for  more  than  500  patieuts  and  in  addition  will  leave  un- 
expended the  sum  of  $125,000  which  can  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  power  plant. 

One  of  the  two  buildings  originally  designed  was  a  Reception 
Hospital  to  cost  $150,000  and  to  provide  accommodations  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $1,000 
per  bed.  Under^tbe  new  plans  this  building  is  to  house  double  the 
number  originally  expected  at  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  construe- 
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tion.  Id  addition  to  this  new  building  a  third  story  added  to  the 
buildings  known  as  wards  22  to  27  would  provide  accommodation 
for  291  additional  patients  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  or  $258  per  bed 
instead  of  $1,000  per  bed  as  originally  contemplated. 

In  making  up  the  estimates  on  which  the  new  designs  are  based 
the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  employed  engineers 
and  assistants  to  make  careful  and  precise  measurements  of  the 
walls,  the  height  of  the  rooms,  the  strength  of  the  beams  and  all  of 
the  factors  entering  into  plans  for  reconstruction.  There  was  no 
data  available  from  which  these  estimates  could  be  made  and  it 
had  to  be  obtained  by  field  work. 

The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  has  two  separate  power  plants, 
one  is  located  upon  the  shore  of  the  river  and  one  is  located  in  the 
center  of  Ward's  Island.  The  central  plant  is  equipped  with  a 
number  of  small  old  type  boilers  and  is  very  wasteful  in  operation. 
The  transportation  of  coal  to  this  boiler  house  is  expensive  and  a 
duplicate  force  of  employees  is  required  to  run  two  power  plants. 
The  abandonment  of  the  central  power  plant  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  entire  equipment  in  the  boiler  house  upon  the  river 
front  is  very  desirable.  Some  of  the  old  boilers  are  in  very  bad 
condition  and  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  inmates. 

This  centralization  of  the  power  plants  and  the  installation  of 
modern  equipment,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  expense  at  thiB 
institution,  can  be  readily  accomplished  out  of  the  funds  already 
appropriated  for  "  increased  accommodations  for  patients  "  pro- 
vided the  additional  accommodations  for  female  chronic  patients 
are  furnished  by  remodeling  the  attic  of  the  present  building  known 
as  wards  22  to  27.  If  this  remodeling  under  the  general  scheme 
proposed  in  this  report  is  not  accomplished,  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  at  least  $150,000  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
same  object. 

The  plan  herewith  outlined  for  the  economical  use  of  existing 
appropriations  has  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital, 
the  State  Architect  and  the  Governor.  The  board  of  managers, 
however,  by  a  divided  vote  has  obstructed  all  efforts  to  secure  this 
greater  value  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  available.  New 
buildings  of  the  former  extravagant  type  are  demanded  by  the 
board  of  managers. 
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By  the  modification  of  other  existing  buildings  as  suggested  in 
this  report,  accommodations  for  at  least  800  additional  patients, 
can  be  provided.  This  number  added  to  the  491  which  can  be 
accommodated  by  the  economical  use  of  the  available  appropria- 
tions would  relieve  the  present  overcrowding  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital. 

In  order  to  develop  this  institution  to  a  maximum  capacity  of 
10,000  it  is  imperative  that  a  study  of  the  group  plans  at  Ward's 
Island  should  be  pushed  immediately  and  that  the  location  of  such 
new  buildings  as  are  necessary  be  soon  determined  upon. 

In  connection  with  this  new  group  plan  a  number  of  the  older 
buildings,  known  as  "  Monastery  "  and  "  Wards  17  and  21,"  pre- 
sent a  problem  for  solution.  Either  these  buildings  should  be 
extensively  remodeled  or  they  should  be  entirely  removed  and  re- 
placed by  new  construction  of  the  unit  type.  The  use  of  these 
buildings  in  either  case  would  have  to  be  suspended  during  the 
work  and  therefore  new  buildings  would  have  to  be  erected  to  - 
accommodate  the  patients  now  housed  in  these  old  buildings.  The 
location  of  the  new  building  should  first  be  fixed  and  then  should1 
form  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  for  developing  this  institution 
to  a  maximum  capacity  of  10,000. 

Provision  for  additional  employees  and  nurses  required  by  the 
increased  number  of  patients  can  be  secured  through  remodeling 
the  attic  story  of  the  nurses'  home  and  the  employees'  building 
already  in  use. 

The  survey  of  this  institution  made  by  the  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  was  confined  necessarily  to  a  study  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  use  to  be  made  of  the  present  appropria- 
tion available  for  construction  work  at  this  hospital.  A  study  of 
the  general  plan  should  take  into  consideration  certain  alterations 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  main  group  for  men,  the  building  of  a 
new  dining  room  for  this  group  and  the  consequent  improvement 
in  the  character  of  accommodations  in  the  main  group  and  it 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the  lack  of  day  room  accommo- 
dation in  the  Verplanck  group. 

The  Hospital  Commission  has  requested  appropriations  as  fol- 
lows: "  For  power  plant,  heating  system  and  equipment,  $150,- 
000;  for  equipment  for  new  nurses'  home  including  kitchen  and 
dining  room  equipment,  $12,500." 

The  power  plant  appropriation  will  only  be  required  in  the  event 
that  the  board  of  managers  of  this  hospital  succeed  in  blocking 
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the  remodelling  plan.    The  equipment  for  the  nurses'  home,  which 
has  recently  been  finished,  should  of  course  he  provided. 

The  very  least  that  should  be  done  for  this  institution  is  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  money  to  remodel  the  main  group  for  men 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report  The  Manhattan  State 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country. 
It  should  not  be  compelled  to  use  buildings  and  equipment  which, 
are  inadequate  and  constitute  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  State. 
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KINGS  PABK  STATE  HOSPITAL,  KINGS  FAKE 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital  is  located  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
has  a  ground  area  of  835  acres,  of  which  142  are  under  cultiva- 
tion,  and  a  population  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  patients; 
it  is  included  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  It  was  opened  as  a 
State  Hospital  in  1895. 

This  hospital  was  originally  designed  as  a  farm  colony  of  a 
city  asylum  and  still  uses  some  of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  days 
of  county  ownership. 

The  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  can  be  developed  in  two  ways, 
and  both  lines  of  development  should  be  considered  in  the  general 
plan  for  the  reorganization  and  reconstruction  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital System.  It  offers  great  opportunities  both  as  a  farm  and  as 
a  manufacturing  center.  The  soil  is  suitable  for  truck-gardening 
and  the  population  and  location  are  favorable  for  the  development 
of  manufacturing  industries  of  considerable  extent.  The  grounds 
are  particularly  suitable  for  extensive  poultry  raising  and  it  is 
possible  for  this  institution  to  produce  enough  fowl  and  eggs  to 
supply  several  other  hospitals. 

This  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  the  State  which  can  be  enlarged 
to  a  capacity  of  10,000  inmates.  The  survey  of  this  institution 
was  made  primarily  to  ascertain  the  most  economical  use  that 
could  be  made  of  the  appropriations  available  "  for  the  accom- 
modations of  patients." 

Through  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy  the  funds  available  have  been  so  utilized  as  to  make 
provision  for  extensive  two-story  octagonal  buildings  on  four  of 
the  buildings  in  groups  2  and  3,  thereby  liberating  rooms  in  these 
buildings  which  had  been  in  use  as  day  rooms  and  sitting  rooms 
and  allowing  the  old  rooms  to  be  used  as  dormitories. 

When  this  work  began,  the  sum  of  approximately  $90,000  was 
available  for  construction  work.  Of  that  sum,  $80,000  had  been 
assigned  for  a  new  building  to  care  for  115  patients.  By  the 
suggested  alterations  to  groups  2  and  3,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$70,000,  the  capacity  will  he  increased  by  approximately  500 
beds,  nearly  five  times  the  number  anticipated.  The  cost,  under 
this  plan,  will  be  less  than  $150  per  bed,  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure  of  $700  per  bed,  if  the  $80,000  building  originally 
contemplated  for  115  patients  were  constructed. 
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The  plana,  measurements  and  drawings  for  the  alterations  pro> 
posed  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  in 
September,  1914,  The  plans  were  formally  approved,  January 
27,  1915,  through  the  cordial  assistance  of  State  Architect  Lewis 
F.  PUcher. 

During  the  examination  of  the  buildings  a  number  of  con- 
clusions was  reached  concerning  the  general  features  that  would 
enter  into  consideration  in  the  reorganization  and  extension  of 
the  hospital  equipment  to  accommodate  10,000  patients. 

One  of  the  best  sites  for  a  building  is  occupied  at  present  by  an 
abandoned  reservoir  on  the  main  avenue  of  approach  to  the  in- 
stitution. This  reservoir  is  enclosed  within  an  embankment  of 
earth  rising  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  driveway.  This  site 
is  the  logical  location  for  an  administration  building.  At  present, 
the  administration  offices  are  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  older 
buildings  erected  by  the  county  and  they  occupy  space  which 
could  be  used  to  much  better  advantage  for  the  accommodation  ol 
patients.  A  new  reception  hospital  of  sufficient  size  should  be 
located  near  the  proposed  administration  building. 

One  of  the  buildings  now  in  use  for  the  accommodation  of  pa- 
tients is  an  old  laundry  building.  It  is  in  such  bad  condition  that, 
although  the  Hospital  Commission  ha3  made  no  reference  to  it 
in  the  requests  for  the  appropriations  for  the  Kings  Park  State  - 
Hospital,  it  should  be  immediately  abandoned.  Provision  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients  now  housed  in  this  old  laundry  build- 
ing should  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  remodeling  of  buildings 
A,  B,  C  and  D  would  give  accommodation  for  400  additional 
patients  and  would  provide  for  many  more  than  are  at  present 
housed  in  the  old  laundry  building. 

Buildings  need  not  be  confined  to  three  stories  at  Kings  Park 
State  Hospital  and  can  very  well  be  made  four,  five  and  even  six 
stories  in  height  under  the  present  approved  methods  of  fireproof 
construction.  All  the  necessary  protection  against  fire  could  be 
installed  in  these  buildings  and  a  high  pressure  water  supply  for 
fire  fighting  could  be  easily  secured  by  pumping  water  from  the 
bay,  as  is  done  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  with  so  much 
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Placing  a  large  central  kitchen  near  the  central  boiler-house 
would  result  in  marked  economy  in  the  consumption  of  steam.  A 
bight  pressure  steam  supply  has  to  be  maintained  all  through  the 
summer  to  supply  the  present  kitchens,  which  are  widely  separated 
from  the  boiler-house. 

The  State  Hospital  Commission  has  made  recommendation  for 
appropriations  for  Kings  Park,  as  follows : 

For  repairing  cottages $10,000 

For  new  elevators  and  repairs  to  old  elevators ....  7,000 

For  rewiring  buildings  A,  B,  C  and  D 15,000 

For  additional  accommodations  for  employees. . . .  100,000 


In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  report,  these  items  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  building  for  additional  accommodation 
for  employees  should  he  made  conditional  upon  its  location  in  the 
general  plan  for  the  development  of  this  institution. 

When  the  additional  accommodations  for  patients,  now  being 
provided,  are  completed  it  will  be  possible  to  empty  several  frame 
cottages,  which  are  now  used  by  patients.  These  cottages  could 
then  be  used,  temporarily  at  least,  for  the  accommodation  of  em- 
ployees. The  cottages  are  of  wooden  construction  and  are  in  two 
groups,  used  for  men  and  women.  They  were  erected  before  the 
State  took  control  of  this  institution.  These  wooden  cottages  are 
constantly  in  need  of  repairs  and  should  eventually  be  abandoned 
and  torn  down.  In  some  of  the  cottages  the  plaster  is  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  the  $10,000  requested  should  be  applied  to  repair- 
ing the  walls  and  ceilings  and  for  such  other  matters  as  seem  to  be 
of  absolute  necessity. 
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CENTRAL  ZSLIF  STATE  HOSPITAL,  CENTBAL  TSLTJP 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital  is  one  of  the  four  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  District.  Its  average  daily  population  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  4,634.  It  was  originally  a  farm  colony  branch 
of  the  institution  at  Flatbuah  and  was  founded  under  the  old 
county  system.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  State  in  1896.  The 
area  of  the  grounds  is  994  acres  of  which  255  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  institution  presents  the  same  general  features  as  the  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital.  It  can  be  developed  as  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  center,  and  can  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  10,000 
patients. 

The  survey  of  this  institution  should  he  completed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rounding  out  general  plans  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  whole  State. 

The  possibility  of  remodelling  existing  buildings,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  is  greater  at  Central  Islip  than  at  any  one  of  the  other 
institutions  examined.  More  extensive  accommodations  can  be 
secured  at  less  cost  at  Central  Islip  than  at  any  other  institution. 
This  is  because  of  the  vast  extent  of  one-story  and  two-story  build- 
ings at  this  hospital. 

In  the  North  Colony  nearly  all  the  buildings  are  one  story  in 
height,  of  brick,  and  can  easily  be  remodelled  by  the  addition 
of  another  story,  making  them  two  stories  in  height  with  flat  roofs, 
and  doubling  the  number  of  patients  that  can  be  accommodated. 
Thero  is  nearly  a  full  mile  of  this  one-story  and  two-story  con- 
struction in  the  South  Colony  alone.  The  waste  resulting  from 
the  original  design  and  construction  of  these  buildings  at  Central 
Islip  is  beyond  calculation.  The  attics  of  all  these  buildings  are 
unused.  Steeply  pitched  slat©  roofs,  expensive  to  maintain,  cover 
the  buildings. 

The  reconstruction  of  these  attics,  adding  a  second  story  or 
a  third  story  of  fireproof  construction  with  flat  roof,  will  make 
it  possible  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  South  Colony.  There 
are  3ome  two  thousand  patients  accommodated  in  the  South 
Colony  at  present.  The  proposed  reconstruction  would  have  to  bo 
accompanied  by  provision  for  dining-room  accommodations,  which 
could  also  very  easily  be  made. 
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Possibly  in  no  institution  can  an  equal  number  of  additional 
patients  bo  provided  for  in  a  thoroughly  proper  manner  so  quickly 
and  at  such  low  cost.  It  is  believed  that  this  work  can  be  done 
at  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  patient. 

It  is  believed  that  the  study  which  has  been  recommended  to 
settle  upon  a  unit  type  of  construction  for  the  various  classes  of 
buildings  will  result  in  the  selection  for  ward  construction  of  a 
three-story  building  with  flat  roof,  as  providing  the  maximum 
accommodation  for  the  minimum  amount  of  cubic  contents  of 
the  building.  It  is  evident  therefore,  in  the  remodeling  of  the 
roofs  of  these  two-story  buildings  at  Central  Islip,  that  the  result 
will  be  a  three-story  building  exactly  along  the  lines  of  the  unit 
type.  This  will  bring  all  of  this  construction  within  the  bounds 
of  accepted  standard  hospital  practice  and  will  be  accomplishing 
the  result  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  other  words,  a  solution  of  the  very  serious  congestion  is 
possible  for  an  amount  of  money  vory  much  below  anything  which 
has  been  previously  estimated.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  char- 
acter of  this  construction  is  such  that  it  can  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately and  in  the  studies  which  have  been  made  of  these  build- 
ings up  to  date,  a  method  of  procedure  has  been  determined  upon 
which  will  enable  the  construction  to  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
fering with  tho  use  of  the  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
patients,  as  described  in  the  introduction  of  this  report. 

There  are  some  appropriations  at  present  available  for  Central 
Islip  which  are  being  used  in  the  development  of  the  power  plant, 
cold  storage,  and  laundry  along  the  lines  of  a  general  scheme 
which  has  been  partially  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  the  survey  on 
which  this  report  is  based. 

This  institution  now  has  two  boiler  houses,  one  in  the  North 
Colony  and  one  in  the  South  Colony.  The  one  in  the  North 
Colony  has  some  ten  boilers  of  about  one  hundred  twenty-five 
horse-power ;  and  the  one  in  the  South  Colony  has  twelve  that  were 
originally  rated  at  one  hundred  fifty  horse-power.  The  electric 
generators  in  the  North  Colony  plant  develop  alternating  current 
and  those  in  the  South  Colony  plant  direct  current. 

Recently  an  appropriation  was  requested  for  a  central  power 
plant  for  this  institution  in  the  sum  of  $250,000.  This  involved 
the  building  of  an  entirely  new  boiler  house.  The  studies  for  this 
report  have  developed  the  fact  that  by  connecting  the  steam  mains 
of  the  North  and  South  Colonies  at  their  points  of  nearest  ap- 
proach, it  will  be  possible  to  concentrate  in  the  South  Colony 
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boiler  house  sufficient  power  in  large-size  modern  units  to  provide 
for  the  entire  institution. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  along  the  line  of  this  plan  with 
a  view  of  making  the  best  business  expenditure  for  the  State, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  appropriate  additional  money  to  raise 
the  roof  of  the  boiler  house  in  order  to  properly  equip  this  build- 
ing to  eventually  serve  as  the  power  plant  for  the  enlarged  insti- 
tution. It  is  very  much  hoped  that  a  study  of  this  institution 
along  with  the  others  will  be  made  as  recommended,  because  the 
result  will  be  the  possibility  of  operating  the  institution  at  a  very 
material  annual  saving. 

The  Hospital  Commission  has  requested  appropriations  as 
follows: 

For  additional  accommodation  of  employees. . .    $75,000  00 

For  additional  water  supply 28,000  00 

For  additional  accommodations  for  patients. . .     250,000  00 

In  regard  to  the  first  item  it  may  be  said  that  in  discussing  the 
proposed  plan  of  remodeling  with  the  Superintendent  of  Central 
Islip,  Dr.  Smith,  his  judgment  was  that  the  new  third  story  in 
the  South  Colony  would  be  so  used  as  to  provide  accommodations 
for  employees,  of  a  certain  character,  much  more  efficiently  and 
comfortably  than  by  their  occupying  detached  buildings.  There 
is,  however,  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  additional  accommoda- 
tions for  employees. 

The  importance  of  the  water  supply  at  Central  Islip  is  fully 
as  great  as  that  at  Kings  Park,  as  it  is  only  by  drilling  wells  to 
a  depth  of  five  to  seven  hundred  feet  that  water  is  obtained  that 
is  free  from  salts,  and,  consequently,  usable  in  the  boilers  without 
detriment  to  them.  The  appropriation  for  additional  accommo- 
dations for  patients  would  probably  provide,  as  outlined  before, 
for. about  one  thousand  additional  patients,  and  would  just  relieve 
the  present  overcrowding  in  this  institution. 

The  three  groups  of  one-story  frame  buildings  in  the  North 
Colony  should  be  abandoned  and  removed.  The  general  location 
of  these  frame  groups  would  then  become  available  for  a  proper 
reception  hospital  which  this  institution  very  much  needs. 

A  partial  study  lias  been  made  of  several  of  the  buildings  in 
each  group  of  the  North  Colony  with  a  view  to  determining  what 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  North  Colony  could  be,  and  it  is  a 
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safe  statement  that,  without  occupying  any  new  ground  for  con- 
struction, the  capacity  of  the  North  Colony  can  also  be  doubled  by 
such  a  scheme  of  construction  as  has  been  outlined.  This  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  of  the  brick  construction 
in  the  North  Colony  is  not  of  as  good  character  as  it  might  be, 
but  there  are  no  difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

Also  in  the  general  problem  of  centralization  of  utilities,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  North  Colony  at  Central 
Islip  is  served  by  one  central  kitchen,  except  only  the  recent 
Smith  group.  Attention  is  called  to  this  particularly,  because  of 
its  importance  in  the  study  of  all  the  group  plans  of  all  the 
institutions. 

In  the  study  of  the  general  plan  also,  one  of  the  problems 
involved  at  Central  Islip  is  the  distribution  of  refrigerating  ac- 
commodation. This  can  be  accomplished  by  electric  distribution 
to  the  points  requiring  refrigerating  service  and  the  installation 
of  small  refrigerating  units  in  place  of  artificial  or  natural  lights. 
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LONG  ISLAHD  STATE  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN 

This  institution  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Kings 
Park,  Central  Islip  and  Ward's  Island  as  belonging  to  the  group 
in  the  Metropolitan  district  and  is  located  in  Fiatbush,  within  the 
limits  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  a  restricted  area  of  a  few 
square  city  blocks.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  this  hospital  are 
fifty  years  old,  they  are  of  brick  and  their  condition  calls  for 
immediate  and  radical  relief. 

The  hospital  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  reception  hospital 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  from  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and 
for  the  care  of  many  feeble  patients,  whose  condition  is  such  that 
they  can  not  be  removed  to  the  hospitals  out  on  Long  Island. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  capacity  of  this  hospital  can  be 
increased  beyond  2,000  owing  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  its 
location.  The  State  Architect  at  present  is  working  on  a  group 
plan  for  this  institution  which  will  include  new  buildings  at  the 
easterly  end  of  the  property  near  Utica  avenue  for  the  accom- 
modation of  about  1,000  patients  and  the  construction  of  a  gen- 
eral reception  building  and  accompanying  buildings,  to  accom- 
modate 600  to  800  patients.  Pending  the  actual  development  of 
such  a  general  scheme  for  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  it  is 
necessary  that-  considerable  money  be  expended  upon  the  old 
buildings.  It  seems  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  a  central  kitchen  and  service  department  in 
the  building. 

The  service  buildings  of  this  institution  are  principally  of 
wooden  construction,  or  of  very  old  and  unsubstantial  brick  con- 
struction. It  is  a  reflection  on  the  State  of  New  York  to  continue 
this  institution  in  its  present  condition.  Pending  the  final  deter- 
mination of  plans  for  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  the  present  buildings  must  be  occu- 
pied for  a  period  of  several  years.  The  necessity  for  adequate 
appropriations  for  repairs  and  additional  equipment  for  the  old 
buildings  is  apparent. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  included  in  any  recon- 
struction work  will  be  the  rehabilitation  of  the  basements  which 
are  now  bo  damp  as  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  health. 
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The  Hospital  Commission  has  made  recommendations  for  the 
following  appropriations: 

For  alterations  and  repairs,  main  building $"0,000  00 

For  new  kitchen  and  dining  room 85,000  00 

For  storehouse  and  cold  storage  plants  and  equip- 
ment    30,000  00 

For  temporary  laundry  and  kitchen 10,000  00 

Total $195,000  00 


The  institution  has  practically  no  room  for  gardening  or  farm 
operations  on  its  grounds  in  Brooklyn.  It  has  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  Creedmoor,  L.  I.,  formerly  a  National  Guard  rifle  range. 
This  property  is  of  very  little  value  to  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  and  should  be  disposed  of 
by  the  State.  The  attempt  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital 
to  conduct  the  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range  as  a  farm  is  not  econom- 
ical. The  institution  should  be  confined  to  the  functions  of  a 
general  reception  hospital  of  as  large  proportions  as  the  land  will 
accommodate,  and  also  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  cases 
of  the  district. 
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MTDDLETOWW  STATE  HOSPITAL,  HIDDIETOWH 

Middletown  State  Hoapital  is  located  on  the  lines  of  the  Ontario 
&  Western  road  and  the  Erie  road  and  is  accessible  from  New 
York  City.  In  fact  it  is  not  much  farther  from  New  York  than 
either  Kings  Park  or  Central  Tslip.  The  area  of  the  grounds 
is  over  500  acres.  It  now  contains  a  population  of  approximately 
2,000  patients. 

Middletown  State  Hospital  receives  transfers  directly  from  the 
Metropolitan  District  when  the  four  hospitals  in  that  district 
become  too  crowded.  The  character  of  the  development  of  the 
Middletown  State  Hospital  should  be  guided  by  the  possibility 
of  using  this  institution  as  an  additional  relief  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan District 

Possibilities  for  reconstructing  the  buildings  are  extensive. 
The  institution  could  readily  be  enlarged  so  aa  to  accommodate 
3,000  or  3,500  inmates.  This  enlargement  might  even  be  carried 
farther  because  the  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  the  railroad 
accommodations  at  Middletown  are  satisfactory. 

The  group  plan  at  Middletown  has  been  carried  out  so  as  to 
obtain  a  fairly  compact  distribution  of  the  buildings,  all  within 
convenient  distance  from  the  central  power  plant 

A  new  boiler  house  has  been  built  at  Middletown  and  com- 
pleted for  more  than  a  year.  It  contains  no  equipment  and  equip- 
ment should  certainly  be  provided  out  of  the  appropriations  to  be 
made  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1915.  A  railroad  spur 
makes  it  possible  to  deliver  coal  directly  at  this  boiler  plant  and 
the  size  of  the  power-house  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  enough 
boilers  to  provide  beat  and  power  for  a  much  larger  institution. 

The  older  buildings  at  Middletown  are  three  stories  in  height 
with  very  steep,  pitched  slate  roofs.  In  some  buildings  patients 
are  accommodated  on  the  fourth  story  and  there  i«  an  attic  above 
this.  The  older  buildings  are  of  non-fireproof  construction  and 
the  amount  of  timber  in  the  attics  is  excessive,  owing  to  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  buildings.  The  older  buildings  are  inappro- 
priate for  hospital  purposes  but  they  were  built  at  a  time  when 
general  hospital  construction  had  not  been  standardized. 

Some  of  the  older  buildings  can  easily  be  remodeled  as  already 
outlined  in  the  introduction  of  this  report  in  accordance  with  the 
general  scheme  for  reconstructing  all  hospital  buildings.     All  of 
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the  more  recent  buildings  could  bare  their  attic  stories  rebuilt 
economically,  utilizing  the  type  of  fiat  roof  as  described  and  re- 
sulting in  a  materia]  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  that  can 
be  accommodated.  The  recent  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of 
acreage  by  the  Middletown  State  HoBpital  makes  the  future  en- 
largement of  this  institution  practicable. 

There  is  aa  excellent  opportunity  at  Middletown  for  an  increase 
in  its  accommodations  without  any  excessive  amount  of  new  con- 
struction. For  example,  immediately  back  of  the  central  admin- 
istration building  there  is  an  old  reservoir  which  is  no  longer  in 
use.  The  very  heavy  masonry  walls  of  this  reservoir  could  be 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  building,  45 
feet  by  120  feet,  and  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  industrial  work,  or  to  install  cen- 
tral dining-room  accommodations  or  additional  dormitory  accom- 
modations. 

The  Hospital  Commission  has  recommended  appropriations  as 
follows : 

For  mortuary,  laboratory  and  equipment $10,000  00 

For  completion  and  equipment  of  power-houee. . .  .       130,000  00 


Total $140,000  00 


The  appropriation  for  the  mortuary,  laboratory  and  equipment 
should  undoubtedly  be  made.  The  appropriation  requested  for 
the  power-house  equipment  appears  excessive. 
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ROCHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL,  ROCHESTER 

The  Rochester  State  Hospital  was  opened  in  1891,  but  some  of 
its  buildings  were  built  long  before  that  time,  while  the  institu- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  county.  The  area  of  ground  attached 
to  the  institution  is  369  acres,  of  which  197  are  under  cultivation. 
The  area  under  cultivation  includes  a  large  farm  at  some  distance 
from  the  hospital  proper. 

The  over-crowding  at  the  Rochester  State  Hospital  amounts  to 
about  230  patients.  This  is  comparatively  a  large  percentage, 
although  it  is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  over-crowding 
in  other  hospitals.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  relieve  entirely  the 
over-crowding  at  the  Rochester  State  Hospital.  The  institution, 
reconstructed,  can  easily  accommodate  the  requirements  of  its  own 
hospital  district. 

The  advisability  of  the  development  of  Rochester  State  Hos- 
pital beyond  the  requirements  of  its  own  district,  cannot  be  de- 
termined upon  without  consideration  of  the  general  requirements 
of  the  State  at  large.  The  farm  production  at  Rochester  is  below 
the  average,  but  the  industrial  work  ranks  very  high. 

In  determining  upon  the  general  plan  for  Rochester,  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  play  any  part  in 
relieving  the  congestion  which  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
,If  it  should  be  decided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Rochester 
hospital  to  relieve  over-crowding  in  other  districts,  provision 
should  be  made  for  more  extended  manufacturing,  rather  than 
agricultural,  operations. 

Rochester,  like  many  of  the  other  hospitals,  has  many  old 
county  buildings.  One  of  these  buildings  has  a  mansard  roof  and 
at  present  is  only  partially  occupied  by  a  few  employees.  The 
nature  of  the  construction  of  this  building  constitutes  a  grave 
menace.  The  board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent  have 
made  persistent  efforts  to  have  this  building  made  safe.  But  to 
date  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  granted. 

There  are  a  number  of  buildings  erected  by  the  State  some 
years  ago  that  could  he  easily  adapted  to  the  roof  reconstructions 
already  outlined  for  other  institutions  and  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  very  material  increase  in  capacity,  amounting  to  accommoda- 
tions for  several  hundreds  .of  patients,  by  remodeling  the  attic 
etory  of  these  buildings. 
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There  is  ample  ground  available  for  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  to  bring  this  institution  to  any  size  that  might  be  de- 
termined upon.  There  are  a  number  of  matters  'which  require 
attention  in  the  present  buildings.  Repairs  to  plumbing,  for  ex- 
ample, are  imperative.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  could  be 
used  to  very  great  advantage  in  this  hospital.  In  addition,  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  haa  been  asked  for  to  reconstruct  the 
mansard  roof.  The  work  would  not  cost  $50,000,  but,  until  a 
more  detailed  survey  can  be  made,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  closer 
estimate  of  this  cost.  Any  surplus  in  this  appropriation  could 
be  used  for  repairs  for  plastering  ceilings  in  the  most  recently 
erected  ward  buildings,  which  were  built  on  the  mill  type  of  con- 
struction. This  mill  type  is  very  noisy  and  is  not  at  all  proper  for 
hospital  work. 
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TITICA  STATE  HOSPITAL,  UTICA 

Utica  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  TJtica,  constituting  what  has  heretofore 
been  known  as  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  and  also  of  the  property 
consisting  of  932  acres  at  Marcy,  some  six  miles  distant  to  the 
west,  north  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  on  the  Black  river  branch 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  It  is  also  on  the  State  road 
from  Utica  to  Home  and  also  the  State  road  from  Utica.  into  the 
Adirondacks.  The  Marcy  property  is  certainly  of  great  value 
to  the  State  fox  hospital  purposes.  There  probably  are  other 
.sites  equally  as  good,  but  they  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
find. 

These  two  properties  should  be  developed  as  a  single  institution. 
The  abandonment  of  the  property  constituting  the  present  State 
hospital  would  be  the  cause  of  a  large  loss  to  the  State  and  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Utica  problem  should  be  studied  from  that  point  of  view. 
In  order  to  save  time,  however,  the  development  of  the  farming 
features  at  Marcy  should  be  undertaken  at  once.  This  location 
is  in  the  great  dairy  section  of  the  State,  and  dairying  combined 
with  that  of  pure-bred  cattle  raising  should  be  the  function  of  this 
property.  The  barns  and  accompanying  buildings  for  the  dairy 
units  should  be  provided  for  by  this  Legislature.  Their  locations 
have  already  been  carefully  studied.  This  property  might  easily 
be  made  entirely  an  institution  for  the  care  of  male  chronics,  which 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  their  employment  and  use  as  farm 
laborers. 

The  Marcy  site  would  permit  of  the  development  of  an  institu- 
tion which  could  ultimately  accommodate  probably  4,000  patients 
and  still  leave  plenty  of  land  for  dairy  farm  purposes. 

That  would  release  the  present  buildings  in  the  city  of  Utica 
for  the  care  of  female  patients  generally  and  the  male  acute  cases, 
and  also  sufficient  of  the  male  chronic  cases  to  work  the  farm 
land  adjoining  the  present  Utica  buildings.  This  land  could  be 
abandoned  as  a  dairy  farm  and  used  for  track  gardening  purposes. 

The  nature  of  the  general  plan  for  Marcy  should  be  determined 
npon  in  the  manner  already  outlined  in  this  report. 

There  are  some  buildings  on  the  Utica  property  that  can,  from 
time  to  time,  be  taken  down  and  replaced  by  modern  buildings  of 
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greatly  increased  capacity,  so  as  to  bring  the  efficiency  of  this 
institution  up  to  its  maximum. 

There  are  no  ward  buildings  at  Utica  that  lend  themselves  par- 
ticularly well  to  the  type  of  attic  remodeling  already  described, 
excepting  possibly  the  building  for  employees  and  the  more  recent 
reception  building.  The  building  for  employees  can  be  so  re- 
modeled or  enlarged. 

The  boiler-house  here  affords  typical  illustration  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  institution  and  the  addition  of  boiler  after  boiler  as 
demands  for  heat  and  power  increased.  The  boiler-house  has  been 
lengthened  up  to  its  limit  and  the  size  can  be  increased  only  by 
widening.  There  is  no  storage  capacity  for  coal  and  the  coal  has 
to  be  delivered  by  teams.  The  driveway  from  the  street  to  the 
boiler-house  on  the  State  property  is  of  cinders  and  dirt  and  has 
not  even  been  paved. 

A  new  boiler-house  and  modern  type  of  larger  unit  boilers 
should  undoubtedly  be  provided  at  once.  It  can  be  located  farther 
to  the  south,  economically,  and  be  ready  for  use  before  dismantling 
the  present  one.  The  site  of  the  present  one  will  then  become 
available  for  industrial  or  ward  accommodations  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  institution.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  institu- 
tion could  then  easily  care  for  a  thouaand  more  patients. 

It  is  possible  to  get  a  railroad  spur  from  the  Ontario  &  Western 
Railroad  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  property  and  this  should 
unquestionably  be  done. 

The  Hospital  Commission  has  recommended  for  appropriation 
the  following  items: 

For  mortuary,  laboratory  and  equipment $10,000  00 

For  additional  quarters  for  employees 25,000  00 

For  extension  to  boiler-house  or  new  building  and 

equipment 85,000  00 


The  mortuary,  laboratory  and  equipment  are  required  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  die  most  necessary  scientific  research 
work.  Without  such  a  building  this  work  ia  done  under  condi- 
tions very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  This  allowance  should 
be  made  at  once  as  it  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  a  general  plan. 

The  boiler-house  should  be  provided  for  as  part  of  a  larger  plan, 
studied  out  carefully. 
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The  additional  accommodations  for  employees  can  be  made  by 
addition  to  present  buildings  without  interfering  with  a  general 
plan. 

This  report  recommends,  in  addition,  immediate  provision  for 
farm  units  at  Marcy  and  provision  for  the  expense  of  the  general 
study  of  a  plan  for  Marcy  at  once.  In  this  connection,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  splendid  natural  possibilities  of  the  site 
for  location  of  a  boiler  house  directly  adjoining  the  right  of  way 
of  the  railroad  and  consequently  with  no  long  spur  to  build.  The 
topography  also  makes  the  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
systems  easy  of  solution. 

The  following  appropriations  should  be  made: 
For  two  groups  of  farm-buildings,  consisting  of  barns 

and  animals  and  equipments $50,000 

For  topographical  survey  of  property  and  development 

of  general  plans 5,000 

For  temporary  accommodations,  male  chronics 25,000 
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ST.  LAWBESCE  STATE  HOSPITAL,  OGDENSBimG 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  is  located  at  Ogdensburg,  and  has 
a  ground  area  of  1,015  acres  with  538  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  overcrowding  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  amounts 
to  200  patients,  on  the  average,  and  is  due  to  the  practice  of  trans- 
ferring patients  from  hospitals  that  are  even  more  overcrowded. 
If  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  had  to  provide  for  the  cases 
arising  in  its  own  district  exclusively,  it  would  not  require  exten- 
sive development  beyond  its  present  capacity. 

It  would  seem,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the 
question  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  any  State  Hospital  should 
not  be  limited  by  existing  district  boundaries.  Each  should  be 
developed  with  a  view  towards  its  ultimate  capacity  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  problem. 

An  examination  of  the  farm,  the  dairy  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  shows  that  it  U  very 
productive.  It  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  economical  con- 
duct of  dairy  farming.  Therefore,  extensive  development  and 
enlargement  of  this  hospital  appear  to  be  in  line  with  sound  busi- 
ness policy,  as  the  institution  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  losing  ven- 
ture. 

The  buildings  at  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  are  exactly  suited 
to  the  plan  of  remodeling.  By  removing  the  steep  roofs  and  the 
large  attic  spaces,  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  can  be  increased 
from  75  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.  Accommodations  for  additional 
employees  can  be  made  at  this  institution  at  minimum  cost. 

One  point  that  is  particularly  advantageous  is  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  at  this  institution  are  of  stone  and  new  buildings  would 
be  costly.  By  making  over  the  roofs,  the  necessity  for  additional 
construction  of  new  buildings  would  be  practically  eliminated. 
In  addition,  the  buildings  lend  themselves  very  easily  to  such 
improvement,  because  the  walls  are  very  substantially  constructed 
and  are  without  any  question  strong  enough  to  support  the  addi- 
tional stories. 

It  is  believed  that  an  ultimate  capacity  for  4,000  patients  can 
be  provided  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  at  a  minimum  cost 
for  construction  and  for  maintenance.  The  Hospital  Commission 
has  asked  for  432,000  for  erecting  additional  accommodations  for 
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employees.  This  appropriation,  if  granted,  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  by  expending  it  in  remodeling  the  present  buildings. 
There  is  a  pumping  station,  valued  at  $15,000  which  stands  idle 
while  the  hospital  pays  to  the  city  of  Ogdensburg  rentals  at  the 
rate  of  $7,500  per  annum.  The  reason  given  by  the  hospital 
authorities  is  that  the  water  obtained  through  the  pumping  sta- 
tion is  not  filtered  and  that  typhoid  fever  was  caused  and  the  use 
of  the  pumping  station,  therefore,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Although 
the  pumps  are  not  in  use,  fires  are  kept  up  all  the  year  round  so 
that  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  city  works  the  pumps  could  be 
started  without  delay.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  economy  to 
install  a  filtering  plant  and  make  use  of  this  pumping  station, 
rather  than  to  pay  for  water  rental. 

[End  of  Part  IV] 
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EXAMINATION  OF  STATE  PRISONS  AND  OF  COR- 
RECTIONAL   INSTITUTIONS    FOR 
MALES  AND  FEMALES 


By  CHARLES  H.  JACKSON 

Chief    Examiner,    New    York    Department    of    Efficiency    and 

Economy 

January  1,  1915 

An  examination  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State  for  men 
and  women,  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons,  and  also  of  some  of  the  reformatories  for  males 
and  females,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor 
of  State  Charities,  was  made  by  me,  as  Chief  Examiner  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  during 
the  year  of  1914. 

The  following  are  the  institutions  examined  and  concerning 
which  a  detailed  statement  is  made: 

Sing  Sing  Prison  at  Ossining, 

Auburn  Prison  at  Auburn, 

Great  Meadow  Prison  at  Comstock, 

Clinton  Prison  at  Dannemora, 

Prison  for  Women  at  Auburn, 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 

New  York  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island, 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry, 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford. 

Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 

Scope  of  Investigation 
In  this  investigation  especial  attention  was  given  to: 
First. —  The  general  causes  which  fill  our  prisons  and  correc- 
tional institutions  to  overflowing. 

Second. — The  discipline  of  the  institutions  and  the  routine  life 
of  the  inmates. 
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Third. —  The  industrial  department  of  the  institutions  with 
reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  industry  for  the  particular 
institution,  the  cause  for  the  low  productivity  and  the  poor  quality 
of  articles  manufactured  in  the  prisons  and  changes  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  increase  the  output,  increase  the  profit,  benefit  the 
inmate  and  render  more  satisfactory  the  working  conditions  of 
our  prisons.  " 

This  report  discusses  generally  the  conditions  found  in  all 
prisons  and  reformatories.  It  also  sets  forth  the  specific  facts 
upon  which  these  general  statements  are  based,  arranged  under  the 
names  of  the  institutions  where  the  studies  were  made, 

Eesume  of  the  Investigation 

The  general  conclusions  regarding  the  Institutional  life  and 
discipline  and  the  present  industrial  conditions  of  the  prisons, 
together  with  the  changes  which  seem  to  be  imperative  in  order 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  prisoners  and  to  lessen  the  burdens  of 
the  State,  are: 

First. —  An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  shows  that  there  is  a  Bteady  and 
increasing  stream  of  mental  defectives,  which,  starting  in  the 
streets  of  our  congested  cities,  with  small  boys  and  girls,  flows  first 
into  the  juvenile  institutions,  then  on  to  reformatories  for  boys 
and  girls,  through  the  reformatories  for  young  men  and  women 
over  16  years  of  age,  and  finally  reaches  the  State  prisons.  If 
the  State  were  to  segregate  these  feeble-minded  children  as  early 
as  possible  and  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  education  and 
industrial  training,  many  would  be  rescued  from  lives  of  crime, 
many  could  be  developed  to  support  themselves  without  custodial 
care,  and  the  institutions  and  prisons  relieved  of  at  least  a  third 
of  their  population. 

Second. —  The  reformatories  which  receive  young  hoys  and 
girls,  under  16  years  of  age,  are  now  run  as  penal  institutions, 
with  all  the  deadly  monotony  of  restrictive  life.  Such  institu- 
tions should  be  changed  into  schools,  pure  and  simple,  wherein  the 
inmates  could  be  educated  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  other 
children,  and  where  healthful  play  in  the  open  air  would  be 
fostered  and  insisted  upon. 

Third.— In  all  the  institutions  visited,  the  expenses  generally 
had  increased,  by  reason  of  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new 
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buildings,  the  increase  of  staff,  and  of  salaries,  but  the  coat  of 
feeding  the  inmates  had  remained  stationary,  and  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  other  expenses.  A  very  substantial  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  meals  served  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  and 
these  meals  should  be  planned  to  give  variety  in  the  food,  and  in 
the  manner  of  cooking. 

Fourth. —  The  men  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons 
are  confined  at  night,  and  generally  pass  about  fourteen  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  every  day  in  stone-walled  cells  only  double  the 
width  of  a  cot  bed.  In  some  cells  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter. 
The  stone  walls  are  damp  when  the  weather  is  rainy  and  also  when 
the  atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  humidity.  Incipient  tuber- 
culosis develops  rapidly  under  such  conditions.  A  new  prison 
should  be  built  at  Sing  Sing  on  the  high  ground  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  prison  enclosure,  and  this  new  building  should  have 
a  steel  cell  block  like  that  now  building  in  the  new  wing  of  Great 
Meadow  prison.  The  present  cell  blocks  in  Auburn  and  Clinton 
prisons  should  be  torn  out,  and  the  modern  steel  cell  blocks  in- 
stalled. These  modern  cells  are  large,  well  ventilated,  well  lightedf 
and  have  running  water  and  toilets. 

Fifth. —  Prisoners  are  now  paid  one  and  one-half  cents  a  day 
for  their  work  in  the  prison  shops.  The  State  should  deal 
'  justly  with  the  prisoners  and,  by  proper  compensation  for  their 
work,  stimulate  them  to  acquire  habits  of  industry,  A  study  of 
the  system  of  paying  prisoners  for  public  work  in  western  prisons, 
and  inquiries  made  of  many  inmates  of  New  York  prisons,  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  if  a  certain  number  of  days  during  the  first 
year,  and  increasing  thereafter,  were  allowed  in  commutation  of 
the  minimum  sentence,  instead  of  the  cent  and  one-half  per  day 
now  paid,  much  good  would  result  to  the  prisoner  and  much  profit 
to  the  State. 

Sixth. —  The  industrial  departments  of  the  several  prisons 
are  now  disorganized.  Work  is  constantly  interrupted  for  many 
canses  —  the  output  of  manufactured  articles  is  very  small,  and 
generally  speaking  the  quality  is  very  poor.  A  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  various  industries  by  experts.  A  fair  amount  of 
work  should  be  established  for  every  machine,  and  for  every 
prisoner,  and  this  amount  should  be  the  basis  of  allowing  the 
days  in  each  month  in  the  commutation  of  sentence,  suggested 
in  section  five.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  prisoner 
works,  and  the  fact  he  has  had  little  industrial  training,  must  be 
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taken  into  consideration,  eo  as  to  be  fair  to  the  State  and  fair 
to  the  prisoner. 

Seventh. —  Prisoners  are  now  paroled  after  serving  their 
minimum  sentence  after  they  have  secured  employment.  If  they 
follow  the  rules  of  their  parole,  they  are  absolutely  discharged  in 
from  six  months  to  one  year.  Better  and  more  permanent  results 
could  be  reasonably  expected  if  the  present  system  was  modified : 
First,  as  to  convicts  released  from  State  prisons,  by  lengthening 
the  period  of  parole  and  by  providing  that  no  prisoner  should 
receive  his  final  discharge  until  he  had  conclusively  shown  that 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  obey  the  law  and  to  maintain  himself 
by  honest  labor.  Secondly,  as  to  inmates  of  reformatories,  that 
no  parole  should  be  granted  until  such  inmate  had  received  an 
education  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  last  grade  of  our  gram- 
mar schools  and  in  addition  had  a  technical  and  practical  training 
in  a  useful  trade  or  occupation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
State  itself  should  assist  the  prisoner  to  find  suitable  work  and 
also  guarantee  the  behavior  of  the  prisoner  while  in  such  employ- 
ment during  parole. 

Eighth. —  There  is  a  great  difference  in  sentences  for  similar 
offences.  Some  judges  are  lenient,  some  judges  are  severe.  A 
hardened  criminal  frequently  receives  a  short  sentence,  a  first 
offender  receives  a  long  sentence.  The  trial  judge  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  prisoner,  his  previous  life,  or  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  crime  except  as  such  information  is  brought  out  in 
the  trial.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  expense  of  the 
trial  of  a  prisoner  has  been  incurred,  the  prisoner  convicted  and 
sent  to  State  prison,  and  there  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  prisoner  was  insane  and  wholly  irresponsible. 
The  ends  of  justice  would  be  best  Berved  if  the  sentencing  of 
prisoners  was  taken  from  the  trial  judge  and  placed  in  a  tribunal 
composed  of  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  and  a  psychologist,  aided 
by  a  field  force,  which  tribunal  would,  before  pronouncing  sen- 
tence, examine  the  prisoner's  history,  determine  his  responsibil- 
ity, and  survey  the  crime  committed. 

Niwth. —  The  honor  system  now  in  sncceasul  operation  at 
Great  Meadow  Prison,  should  be  extended  to  the  other  prisons, 
as  far  as  possible.  At  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  associations  of 
prisoners  have  been  founded.  Experience  in  western  prisons  as 
well  as  at  Great  Meadow  shows  that  a.  large  number  of  the  con- 
victs respond  to  appeals  to  their  honor,  and  are  thus  taught  self- 
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respect  and  respect  for  law.  Not  a  single  escape  has  occurred 
at  Great  Meadow  Prison,  of  a  convict  placed  on  bis  honor, 
although  prisoners  convicted  of  the  most  serious  offenses,  "  lifers," 
are  allowed  to  go  and  come  at  their  work  without  supervision. 
The  cost  of  guarding  prisoners  can  thus  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  work  done  be  greatly  increased. 

Tenth. —  Under  the  present  system  of  control  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  prison  affairs  is  divided  among  so  many 
commissioners  and  officials  that  confusion  and  loss  to  the  State 
is  inevitable.     These  are: 

First. —  A  prison  commission,  to  visit  prisons,  make  recom- 
mendations, determine  what  industry  shall  be  located  in  each 
prison,  and  to  give  "  releases  ''  from  the  legal  requirements  to  pur- 
chase prison-made  goods. 

Second, —  A  Board  of  Classification,  to  determine  the  design, 
style  and  quality  of  prison-made  goods  and  to  fix  the  prica 

Third. —  A  commission  on  new  prisons,  to  select  sites  for  State 
institutions. 

Fourth. —  A  board  of  parole  to  grant  parole  to  prisoners. 

Fifth. —  State  probation  commission,  to  report  on  probation. 

Sixth. —  Commission  on  prison  reform,  to  report  on  reforms. 

Seventh. —  A  superintendent  of  prisons. 

Eighth. —  A  warden  at  each  prison. 

Ninth. —  A  superintendent  of  industries  at  each  prison. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  State  architect  draws  plans  for  new 
buildings;  the  State  comptroller  has  a  representative  at  every 
prison  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  the  State  Department  of  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy  has  power  to  investigate  at  all  times. 

The  management  of  the  prison  finally  rests  with  the  warden, 
for  the  prison  generally,  and  the  superintendent  of  industries, 
for  the  prison  manufactories. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

■CHARLES  H.  JACKSON, 

Chief  Examiner. 
19 
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The  Criminal  Population  of  New  York  and  the  Sources  from  which 
it  Comes 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  population  of  our  prisons  and 
reformatories  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  regular,  steadily  in- 
creasing stream  of  the  inmates  which  starts  from  the  children  in 
the  street  and  swamps  the  juvenile  institutions  and  the  reforma- 
tories and  finally  fills  the  State  prisons. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages,  this  stream  of  future  criminals  is 
in  great  part  composed  of  two  great  classes : 

(a)  The  juvenile  delinquent 

(b)  The  mental  defective. 

And  frequently  these  two  classes  unite  in  one  person. 

The  extent  of  the  movement  of  prisoners  through  our  prisons, 
reformatories,  penitentiaries  and  jails,  is  little  apprehended  by 
the  public  nor  the  growing  expense  for  caring  for  the  increas- 
ing number  who  pass  through  our  courts  annually. 

In  this  report  the  figures  are  those  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1913,  as  the  investigation  occurred  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  the  year  1914  and  before  the  data  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  could  be  obtained. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  states  that  on 
September  30,  1913,  there  were  confined  in  the  several  State 
prison  for  men  4,604  prisoners,  an  increase  of  86  over  the  pre 
vious  year  and  that  the  average  daily  population  of  those  prisons 
for  the  fiscal  year  was  4,658. 

The  State  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane  had  an  average 
population  of  1,326. 

On  the  same  date  there  were  confined  in  the  women's  prison  at 
Auburn,  116  prisoners,  while  the  average  daily  population  for 
the  year  was  127. 

During  this  same  period  in  the  four  reformatories  for  men  and 
boys  at  Elmira,  Napanoch,  Randall's  Island,  and  Industry,  there 
were  2,999  prisoners  and  in  the  two  reformatories  for  women  at 
Bedford  and  Albion  708  prisoners. 

The  average  total,  exclusive  of  the  criminal  insane,  was  8,492 
in  the  prisons  and  reformatories. 
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Coat  of  Prisons  and  Scf  ormatories 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  cost  to 
the  State  was: 

For  the  prisons $1,579,628.89 

For  the  reformatories 1,202,937.04 

A  total  of $2,782,565.93 


And  this  amount  does  not  include  the  cost  of  penitentiaries, 
county  jails,  workhouse,  and  the  juvenile  institutions,  scattered 
all  over  the  State. 

Any  plan,  therefore,  which  indicates  how  this  vast  annual  pay- 
ment can  be  reduced,  deserves  careful  consideration. 

During  the  same  fiscal  year  101,611  prisoners  were  committed 
to  the  various  prisons,  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  county  jails 
and  other  penal  institutions,  and  ou  September  30,  1913,  there 
were  confined  in  such  institutions  14,861  persons,  an  increase  of 
3,361  in  ten  years. 

A  great  difference  occurs  in  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  pris- 
oners in  the  different  prisons.  It  ranges  from  $163.93  to  $241.93, 
as  follows: 


$163  93 

Alien  Prisoners 

An  investigation  of  the  citizenship  of  the  prisons  shows  that 
alien  prisoners  are  costing  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  a 
vast  sum  of  money  each  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1913,  the  number  of  aliens  in  all  of  our  different  prisons 
were  as  follows : 

Auburn  with  a  total  of  1,329  prisoners,  had  327  alien. 

Women's  Prison  at  Auburn,  with  a  total  of  116,  had  28  alien. 

Clinton  Prison  with  a  total  of  1,382,  had  245  alien. 

Great  Meadow  with  a  total  of  612,  had  253  alien. 
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Sing  Sing,  with  a  total  of  1,281,  had  620  alien. 
Thus,  out  of  4,720  prisoners  in  all  State  prisons,  September 
30,  1913,  1,473  were  aliens  or  over  31  per  cent. 

Insane  Prisoners 

In  connection  with  its  penal  system  New  York  has  established 
State  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane.  One  is  at  Dannemora 
for  insane  convicted  felons,  and  one  at  Matteawan  for  insane 
felons,  misdemeanants  and  insane  prisoners. 

Dannemora  State  Hospital  immediately  adjoins  Clinton.  Prison 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  1900.  On  July  31,  1914,  there 
were  confined  510  insane  criminals  who  slept  and  lived  in  dif- 
ferent wards,  some  of  the  most  violent  prisoners  being  confined 
in  separate  rooms.    These  are  paranoics. 

The  building  is  a  modem  one  and  has  been  entirely  constructed 
by  the  criminal  insane  under  the  direction  of  a  warden  foreman. 
About  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  capable  of  labor 
and  part  of  them  are  employed  outside  of  the  hospital  and  others 
are  employed  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  institution.  The 
hospital  at  Dannemora  has  but  little  land  capable  of  cultivation. 
There  should  be  in  connection  with  Clinton  Prison  a  large  tract 
of  land  cultivated  by  prison  labor  and  by  hospital  labor,  raising 
vegetables  for  the  inmates  of  the  two  institutions. 

Matteawan  was  moved  to  its  present  location  from  Auburn 
Prison.  It  is  the  oldest  institution  for  the  criminal  insane  in  the 
State.  It  is  greatly  overcrowded,  the  inmates  being  obliged  to 
sleep  in  all  of  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  buildings. 

A  new  infirmary  for  women  has  recently  been  completed 
which  is  designed  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  insane  women  prison- 
ers. No  provision,  however,  has  been  made  for  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms,  consequently  but  half  of  the  women  of  the  institu- 
tion are  living  at  present  in  the  infirmary. 

Matteawan  Hospital  is  provided  with  a  large  and  productive 
farm  which  is  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  inmates.  A  large 
herd  of  cows  supplies  all  the  milk  used  in  the  hospital.  The 
farm  produces  the  fresh  vegetables  for  the  inmates  and  ordinarily 
all  of  the  pork  consumed  in  the  institution  is  raised  on  the 
grounds. 

The  work  of  caring  for  the  criminal  insane  is  not  only  disagree- 
able but  is  dangerous.  In  other  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  the 
State  provides  suitable  quarters  for  the  staff.     At  Matteawan  the 
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staff  ia  crowded  into  one  building,  a  staff  doctor  and  hia  wife 
frequently  occupying  but  one  room  with  very  poor  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities.  The  staff  at  Matteawan  ia  deserving  of  better 
accommodati  on  s . 

The  Juvenile  Delinquent 

The  juvenile  delinquent  appears  early  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  Industrial  conditions  frequently  compel  both  the  father 
and  mother  of  a  family,  especially  in  large  cities,  and  among  the 
foreign-born  population,  to  leave  home  to  work. 

The  family  ia  broken  up,  children  are  left  at  an  early  age  with- 
out paternal  care.  They  receive  little  schooling ;  they  make  the 
streets  a  play  ground,  finally  breaking  some  law,  and  are  brought 
forthwith  before  the  children's  court  or  some  magistrate.  If  the 
little  offender  haa  a  home,  he  is  paroled ;  if  he  has  no  proper  home 
or  guardianship,  he  is  sent  to  one  of  the  many  juvenile  asylums. 

He  is  released  from  the  juvenile  asylum  after  a  short  stay,  he 
breaks  his  parole,  and  he  ia  then  sent  to  one  of  the  reformatories. 
Here  he  is  brought  first  under  prison  discipline,  and  learns  the 
first  lessons  of  a  criminal  career. 

A  little  boy  at  the  State  school  at  Industry  was  heard  outlining 
his  future.  He  was  going,  he  said,  after  being  discharged  from 
Industry,  to  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  then  to  the 
Elmira  Reformatory,  and  then  the  final  goal,  State  prison.  The 
"  bad  man  "  is  the  hero  of  the  institutional  boy. 

That  this  scheme  is  sometimes  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  in- 
stitutional  records  of  the  inmates  in   the  various  prisons  and 
reformatories. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 

With  institutional  records.  . .  , 177 

Previously  in  charge  of  probation  officer 95 

■ 272 

First  offenders  (less  than  50  per  cent.) 263 

Total  commitments  for  1913 535 

House  of  Refuge 

With  institutional  records 157 

First  offenders  (25  per  cent.) 55 

Total  commitments  in  1913 212 
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Elmira  Reformatory 

With  institutional  records 712 

First  offenders  (less  than  6  per  cent.) 44 

Total  commitments  in  1913 756 

Bedford  Reformatory 

With  institutional  records 106 

First  offenders  (less  than  50  per  cent.) 102 

Total  commitments  in  1913 208 


State  Prisons 

With  previous  prison  record 1,963 

First  prison  record 1,279 

Total  commitments  in  1913 3,242 


How  many  of  the  total  had  been  in  correctional  or  juvenile  in- 
stitutions is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons,  but  881  had  been  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory. 

The  title  "  juvenile  delinquency  "  includes  all  offenders  from 
vagrancy  and  begging,  to  felony. 

Among  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  failure  of  paren- 
tage is  conspicuous.  A  father  or  mother  complains  to  a  commit- 
ting magistrate  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  beyond  control,  and  asks 
that  the  child  be  sent  to  a  reformatory.  Here  this  general  outline 
of  the  child's  history  is  usually  shown :  The  child  is  a  truant  from 
school;  he  spends  his  time  on, the  street  with  a  gang  of  boys;  he 
frequently  steals  from  his  parents.  In  all  such  cases  the  child  is 
punished  because  he  was  born  to  incompetent  parents. 

Tho  present  system  of  the  State  is  to  wait  until  these  children 
have  committed  some  misdemeanor,  have  been  complained  of,  or 
have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  as  being  ungovernable, 
before  any  remediable  effort  is  put  forth  to  save  the  child. 

In  the  juvenile  institutions  and  in  the  reformatories  the  child 
is  shot  through  in  tho  shortest  possible  time,  and  returned  to  his 
former  surroundings. 

At  Industry  a  boy  is  discharged  after  being  an  inmate  for  a 
year.  At  the  House  of  Refuge  he  can  secure  his  discharge  on 
parole  in  about  eighteen  months. 
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At  Elmira  a  parole  can  be  secured  in  twelve  months  and 
twenty  days. 

What  can  be  accomplished  in  this  time  to  give  the  boy  an 
education,  to  instruct  him  in  ethics,  to  each  him  a  trade '{ 

A  much  more  intelligent  system  prevails  in  the  reformatoriea 
for  girls  and  women.  In  these  institutions  the  women  and  girls 
are  given  some,  though  not  enough,  schooling.  They  receive  in- 
dustrial training  in  housework  and  sewing.  They  are  released  on 
parole  and  taken  to  the  employment  which  has  previously  been 
found  for  them,  and  until  they  are  twenty-one,  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  parole  officers.  If  during  parole  they  misbe- 
have, they  are  returned  to  the  institution. 

At  Industry  the  teaching  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  trades 
is  a  farce,  and  the  full  result  of  being  there  a  year  is  to  leave 
a  blot  on  the  boy's  name  for  life  —  for  the  unjust  disability 
which  attaches  to  a  boy  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  one  of  the 
correctional  institutions  of  New  York  is  that  he  can  never  join 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  and  if  it  is  discovered  in 
after  life  that  he  has  had  an  institutional  career,  he  frequently 
loaes  his  job. 

Take  the  case  of  a  little  boy  under  ten  years  of  age  at  Industry. 
He,  with  other  little  boys,  broke  open  a  grocer's  box  and  stole 
some  heads  of  cabbage.  These  cabbages  were  thrown  on  the  door 
step  of  a  leading  citizen's  house.  The  boy  was  arrested  and,  in- 
stead of  being  soundly  spanked,  was  sentenced  by  some  learned 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Agricultural  School  A  blot  is  put 
on  his  name  forever. 

A  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  commits  some  offence,  or  is 
adjudged  liable  to  become  a  moral  delinquent.  She  is  sent  to 
the  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson  and,  if  afterward,  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  the  fact  becomes  known,  forthwith  a  stigma 
attaches  to  her  name  and  she  is  exposed  to  persecution  and  attack. 

This  is  the  injustice  now  done  to  little  children  who  are 
mentally  feeble-minded,  who  are  the  victims  of  incompetent  and 
ignorant  parents,  of  righteous  and  learned  committing  magis- 
trates, and  of  a  complacent  society. 

The  Mental  Defective 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  cause  which  fills  our  juvenile  insti- 
tutions, reformatories  and  State  prisons  is  mental  defectiveness. 
Since  the  introduction  in  our  reformatories  of  the  Benet  Simon 
tests,  to  determine  mental  age  as  distinguished  from  the  body  age, 
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startling  facts  have  come  to  light  as  to  the  number  of  inmates 
either  feeble-minded  or  of  arrested  mental  development  in  these 
institutions. 

The  examination  of  400  boys  in  the  House  of  Refuge  showed 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  constitutionally  inferior,  whose 
mental  defects  were  not  pronounced  enough  to  require  commit- 
ment to  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  which  were 
sufficient  to  handicap  them  seriously  from  a  moral,  economic  and 
eugenic  standpoint.  About  thirty-seven  per  cent,  were  what  is 
commonly  called  "  backward  "  children,  who  had  been  mentally 
arrested,  many  of  whom  could  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  by 
special  education  during  their  early  years. 

The  examination  of  546  boys  on  their  entrance  to  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  showed  that  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  were  three  years  or  more  retarded,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Goddard  of  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training  School,  indicated 
that  they  were  mentally  incompetent  to  care  for  their  affairs  or 
conduct  themselves  with  ordinary  prudence. 

At  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  in  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  stated : 

"  Within  the  past  few  years  the  courts  have  come  to  realize 
that  much  crime  is  due  to  mental  defects  on  the  part  of  the 
offender.  When  such  defects  are  known,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  commit  to  a  reformatory,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  at  present  the  best  place  for  caring  for  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  our  prisoners  that  we  recognize  as  being  in  one 
form  or  another,  feeble-minded,  is  certainly  increasing  and 
is  now  conservatively  estimated  at  forty-two  per  cent." 

Professor  Gesell  of  Yale  estimates  that  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  all  inmates  of  criminal  institutions  are  constitutional  inferiors. 

Doctor  Frank  L.  Christian,  assistant  superintendent  at  Elmira 
has  described  the  general  characteristics  of  the  defective  delin- 
quent as  follows : 

"  In  early  childhood  he  has  been  somewhat  backward,  dull 
and  given  to  fits  of  temper.  Attending  school  he  has  been 
kept  in  a  low  class.  He  may  have  played  truant.  He  fails 
to  conduct  himself  properly  and  violates  some  ordinance  or 
commits  a  petty  offence,  and  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 
or  to  one  of  the  many  similar  institutions.    After  a  checkered 
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career  there,  he  is  released  upon  parole.  He  again  relapses, 
and  is  arrested  for  a  more  serious  offense  and  soon  is  within 
the  walls  of  the  reformatory.  These  defectives  are  always 
children  regardless  of  years  or  stature.  Their  mental  pro- 
cesses have  been  arrested  and,  though  adults  in  stature,  they 
have  the  mind,  judgment,  and  impulses  of  a  child." 

The  work  of  reformatories  is  bringing  the  abnormal  to  the 
normal,  hut  with  the  mental  defectives  only  a  limited  amount  of 
success  is  possible. 

The  officials  of  the  Girls'  Training  School  declare: 

"  The  school  records  show  that  the  delinquent  girl  of 
normal  mind  can  make  good.  The  delinquent  girl  of  sub- 
normal mind  cannot  respond  to  this  training  because  of  her 
inherent  irresponsibility.  For  the  school  to  retain  these 
girls  in  order  to  give  them  custodial  care  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  is  to  be  false  to  the  purpose  of  the  school  and 
to  our  duty  to  those  who  might  be  benefited  by  the  training, 
but  who  cannot  be  received  because  of  lack  of  room.  The 
care  of  this  class  should  be  the  work  of  another  institution." 

Take  an  example.  What  happens  to  a  feeble-minded  girl  of 
woman's  stature,  but  with  the  brain  of  a  child,  who  leaves  an 
institution?  The  records  of  the  Custodial  House  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women  at  Newark  answer  this  question.  There  a  girl 
committed  to  the  home  was  returned  to  her  parents.  She  was 
gone  ten  years,  and  then  returned.  In  the  ten  years  she  gave 
birth  to  four  children,  one  of  whom  died,  and  the  other  three 
are  now  being  supported  by  the  State  in  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded children. 

Mentally  defective  children  are  found  not  exclusively  in  the 
largest  cities,  but  also  in  the  smaller  cities,  villages  and  in  rural 
communities.  All  such  children  who  become  criminals  must 
eventually  be  supported  by  the  State  in  the  reformatory  and 
penal  institutions.  Therefore  the  problem  long  ago  became  a 
State  problem,  and  the  efforts  of  localities,  while  undoubtedly 
of  great  value,  must  be  supplemented  with  more  comprehensive 
work  by  the  State  if  the  year  by  year  increase  in  the  number 
of  youthful  criminals  is  to  be  arrested. 
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The  Bemedy 

A  great  -cry  for  he]p  cornea  from  all  our  reformatories  to  be 
relieved  of  tiie  feeble-minded  children  who  are  now  dumped  upon 
them.  The  present  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  are  over- 
crowded and  refuse  to  receive  feeble-minded  children  who  have 
been  committed  to  the  reforming  institutions.  Fully  a  third  of 
the  children  in  these  latter  institutions  should  be  removed. 

If  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  necessary  to  send  young 
males  and  females  to  the  reformatories,  then  the  State  should  do 
full  justice  to  them  in  giving  them  every  opportunity  to  reform, 
by  removing  from  among  them  those  who  cannot  respond  to  the 
training.    The  present  system  is  short-sighted  and  wasteful. 

The  State  should  immediately  build  a  new  institution,  or 
enlarge  an  existing  one,  to  receive  the  feeble-minded  now  in  our 
reformatories. 

If  the  public  conscience  can  be  aroused  to  demand  from  the 
Legislature  provisions  for  the  proper  and  adequate  care  of  these 
children  in  suitable  institutions  and  schools  before  they  have 
transgressed  the  law,  the  first  great  step  in  penal  reform  will 
have  been  taken. 

The  facts  established  regarding  the  proportion  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents that  progress,  step  by  step,  through  the  various  reforma- 
tories into  State  prisons,  and  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded 
and  mentally  defective  inmates  of  all  of  these  institutions,  indi- 
cate clearly  the  remedy  —  namely,  that  normal  children  who  lack 
proper  guardianship  and  home  influence,  and  children  too  feeble- 
minded or  "  backward  "  to  get  along  in  the  public  schools,  should 
be  segregated  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  and  compnlsorily 
given  special  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial  training. 

Dr.  William  G.  Bynon,  attending  physician  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  writes: 

"  It  is  important  that  mental  defectives  should  be  recog- 
nized and  treated  as  such  in  our  public  schools,  but  it  is 
even  more  important  that  the  defectives  in  our  institutions 
and  reformatories  should  receive  our  attention,  and  particu- 
larly those  among  the  street  urchin3  who  continually  play 
truant  from  school,  for  it  is  this  class  of  children  who  in  the 
absence  of  home  training  and  living  in  a  degrading  environ- 
ment become  unfit  in  later  years." 
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The  State  should  at  once  establish  an  educational  institution 
especially  to  deal  with  this  problem.  This  institution,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  in  the  broadest  sense  a  school  —  no  idea  of  a 
charitable  or  penal  character  should  be  attached  to  it.  Admission 
should  be  rigidly  limited  to  children  who  have  not  been  sentenced 
in  a  criminal  court.  The  inmates  must  come  from  the  schools 
and  the  streets,  for  a  stigma  undoubtedly  attaches  to  those  who 
have  been  inmates  of  our  present  institutions,  which  results  in 
serious  social  and  material  disadvantage  throughout  their  entire 
lives. 

A  school  census  of  those  entering  all  schools  should  he  made, 
the  children  should  be  examined  as  is  now  done  for  physical 
defects,  and  in  addition  a  mental  test  should  be  made. 

A  drag  net  should  cover  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  villages 
and  all  children  caught  should  be  investigated  as  to  their  attend- 
ance at  schools  and  their  family  environment. 

"  Mental  and  moral  weakness  are  closely  associated  and 
proper  education  before  these  children  reach  the  age  of 
incorrigibility  would  save  many  of  them  from  becoming 
inmates  of  our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  for  de- 
linquents." 

The  military  ■  school  plan  of  education,  discipline  and  physical 
training  is  completely  adaptable  to  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
educational  institution,  with  the  addition,  merely,  of  vocational 
training  and  psychological  laboratory. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  doing  considerable  work  along  the 
line  of  special  classes  for  backward  pupils  and  vocational  train- 
ing. Some  other  cities  are  also  giving  attention  to  this  feature 
of  educational  work.  The  efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  do 
not  begin  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Besides 
being  limited  in  quantity,  they  are  confined  to  particular  localities. 
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rnrapnan  n 

Public   Misconception   of  Actual   Conditions   in   the   State   Prisons 
Caused  by  Sensational  Statements 

The  amazing  fact  which  first  strikes  an  investigator  of  New 
York  prisons  is  how  different  the  actual  conditions  are  from  what 
he  has  been  led  to  believe  he  would  find  by  the  statements  of  the 
reforming  sentimentalists.  The  horrible  conditions  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  press  by  well-meaning  but  misinformed  per- 
sons really  exist  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

Somehow  the  bad  features  have  all  been  exaggerated  and  the 
good  features  entirely  ignored. 

For  sometime  our  prisons  have  been  open  to  theoretical  re- 
formers. This  class  of  amiable  people,  are,  as  the  doctors  put  it, 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  germ  of  sentiment.  Consequently 
they  listen  and  swallow  the  tales  told  them  by  prisoners,  and  run 
with  all  haste  to  tell  the  public  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  "  brave 
fellows." 

It  is  not  disclosed  that  the  "  brave  fellows  "  so  feelingly  re- 
ferred to  are  white  slavers,  the  kidnappers  of  children,  the  slayers 
of  their  fellow  men  and  perpetrators  of  unspeakable  crimes. 

Reformers  and  school  men  have  come  to  look  upon  the  convicts 
in  our  prisons  very  much  as  doctors  regard  guinea  pigs  —  a  means 
of  experimentation. 

The  public  is  accustomed  to  think  of  our  prisons  as  places  of 
torture,  where  men  with  cropped  heads,  in  striped  suits,  in  lock 
step,  eat  their  hearts  out  in  dark,  damp,  inhumanly  small  cells, 
compelled  to  maintain  silence,  being  always  at  the  mercy  of  brutal 
keepers,  working  long  hours  and  breathing  a  miasma  of  crime, 
dreadful  to  contemplate  and  which  can  only  be  portrayed  by  a 
shudder. 

It  is  seldom  mentioned  that  the  medical  records  show  that  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing  even  is  uniformly  good ;  that 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  death  at  Great  Meadow  prison  and 
that  the  humane  treatment  of  tuberculosis  at  Clinton  prison  pro- 
duces better  results  among  this  class  of  sick  convicts  than  is 
achieved  elsewhere. 

Many  an  audience  has  shuddered  at  the  recital  of  the  size  of 
the  cell  in  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  cells  are  small,  damp  and  ought 
to  be  abolished  in  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons,  but  the 
damage  done  by  ill-considered  statements  is  shown  in  this  —  that 
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since  1906,  when  the  cry  "  Sing  Sing  must  go  "  was  raised,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  expended  $725,000  in  commissions  and 
purchase  of  unsuitable  lands  for  new  prisons,  all  of  which  has 
been  wasted. 

It  is  estimated  that  $800,000  will  build  a  new  sanitary  cell 
block  with  modern  improvements.  Had  the  sum  of  $725,000, 
wasted  through  public  clamor,  been  applied  to  building  a  new 
cell  block,  Sing  Sing  would  now  be  one  of  the  model  prisons  of 
the  world. 

In  all  public  statements  of  the  population  of  our  prisons,  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  prisoners  with  the  number  of  the  cells 
is  made  —  the  prisoners  always  exceeding  the  number  of  cells. 
By  this  statement  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  the  prisons  are 
greatly  overcrowded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  prisons  at  present  are  overcrowded  to 
some  extent  and  at  Sing  Sing  a  small  number  of  prisoners  are  con- 
fined two  in  a  cell.  But  the  overcrowding  is  not  so  great  as  the 
statements  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  will  be  entirely  relieved 
when  Great  Meadow  prison  is  completed  this  year.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  sleep  in  "  dormitories "  and  in  the 
hospital  rooms. 

For  instance,  at  Sing  -Sing  the  "  dorroitoTy  "  is  a  large  room, 
well  ventilated  by  large  windows  on  both  sides,  and  wherein  two 
hundred  prisoners  sleep  and  one  might  almost  say  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a  club. 

In  all  of  the  speeches  and  in  all  of  the  books  purporting  to  de- 
scribe the  conditions  of  our  prisons,  one  cannot  find  a  reference 
to  the  actual  life  in  the  dormitory  at  Sing  Sing. 

Striped  suits  have  been  dispensed  with  in  our  prisons  long  ago 
and  prisoners  are  now  clothed  in  gray  cloth  made  at  Auburn  prison. 

The  convicts  are  allowed  to  have  their  hair  cut  in  any  style  that 
pleases  them.  Many  prefer  a  bunch  of  hair  over  the  forehead, 
a  veritable  love  lock,  and  one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  in  Sing 
Sing  is  to  witness  some  of  the  convicts  sitting  at  their  work 
benches  with  a  mirror  in  front  of  them  combing  and  putting  in 
place  this  long  lock.  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  shaving  and  barbering  the  convicts. 
Some  convicts  are  barbered  daily. 

The  silence  of  prisoners  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past.  Those  who 
enter  the  work  shops  in  any  of  our  prisons  can  see  the  prisoners 
enjoying  conversation  with  each  other  —  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  groups.    Often  in  the  quadrangle  of  prison  yards  a  con- 
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vict's  head  may  be  seen  Btuck  out  of  a  second  story  window,  talking 
to  a  convict  on  the  ground. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  prisoners  are  locked  in  the  cells,  a 
murmur  as  of  Innumerable  bees  comes  from  the  cells  as  the 
prisoners  converse  with  each  other.  In  the  more  favored  parts  of 
the  prison,  such  as  the  hospital,  the  room  for  hospital  attendants, 
and  the  dormitories,  social  life  much  as  outside  of  prison  walls 
may  be  seen. 

The  only  place  where  silence  is  enforced  is  in  the  mess  halls  in 
Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons,  and  that  silence  should 
be  enforced  during  meals  is  simply  a  stupidity. 

Prisoners  are  permitted  to  talk  at  their  meals  in  Great  Meadow 
prison  and  discipline  has  not  stopped  there  nor  have  the  walls  of 
the  prison  fallen  down.  The  prisoners  talk  in  a  low  tone  and  this 
talking  helps  to  a  great  extent  to  divert  them  from  contemplating 
the  parsimony  of  the  meals  furnished  them,  although  at  Great 
Meadow  prison  the  food  is  superior  to  that  provided  in  the  other 
prisons. 

Privilege*  Enjoyed  by  Prisoners 

The  State  of  New  York  furnishes  every  convict  with  tobacco 
which  can  be  smoked  in  the  prison  yards  or  in  the  cells  at  any 
time.  Prisoners  are  allowed  to  purchase  supplies  to  supplement 
the  meals  furnished  by  the  State  and  at  Sing  Sing  this  privilege 
is  largely  availed  of. 

In  all  the  prisons  except  Clinton  the  prisoners  are  now  allowed, 
in  suitable  weather,  to  exercise  in  the  prison  yards,  to  play  base- 
ball and  to  pitch  quoits.  On  holidays,  athletic  games  are  held  and 
at  Great  Meadow  prison,  in  the  summer,  the  entire  body  of  pris- 
oners march  from  the  prison,  to  the  baseball  field  half  a  mile 
away,  with  the  prison  band'  leading,  where  a  game  of  ball  is 
played  between  the  prisoners  and  the  keepers. 

In  each  of  the  prisons  there  is  a  well-equipped  library.  Pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  select  their  books  freely,  but  an  effort  is 
made  to  cram  them  with  higher  education. 

On  going  away,  the  prisoner  ia  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  has  been  seized  by  the  State  from  some  new  convict  or  has 
been  manufactured  by  the  State  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

If  he  has  entered  prison  an  illiterate,  he  leaves  with  the  ability 
to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language  to  a  degree  which 
enables  him  to  read  the  newspaper  and  write  a  letter. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  has  received  doctor's  treatment  even 
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when  he  shammed  illness,  and  if  ill  with  tuberculosis  he  has  been 
sent  to  Dannemora,  in  the  Adirondack^,  and  been  either  cured  or 
improved  in  Clinton  prison  hospital. 

Those  who  have  lately  visited  the  women's  prison  at  Auburn 
know  that  if  anything,  the  life  is  too  soft  and  the  conditions  there 
are  altogether  too  good  for  the  prisoners.  Half  of  the  population 
consists  of  negresses  of  the  lowest  type,  who  are  given  large,  light, 
well  furnished  rooms;  fed  at  a  table  more  bountiful  than  they 
have  ever  seen  until  they  reached  prison,  and  who  at  suitable 
hours  and  weather  can  wander  around  beautifully  kept  grounds. 
And  yet  recently,  in  a  popular  magazine,  a  sensational  account 
was  given  of  the  experience  of  two  young  women  who  voluntar- 
ily entered  the  prison  for  a  week.  Their  sufferings  were  such 
that  they  could  not  stick  it  out,  but  left  after  three  days.  They 
were  unable  to  perceive  any  good. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  prisons  of  New  York  State  are  humane, 
and  the  majority  of  prisoners  live  far  better  than  they  do  when 

Political  Investigation! 

Politicians  have  broken  in  and  disturbed  the  orderly  routine  of 
prison  discipline,  with  the  result  that  riots  have  occurred  and 
prison  buildings  have  been  burnt  up. 

If  the  object  of  these  investigations  had  been  to  improve  bad 
conditions,  and  poor  methods,  much  good  could  have  been  accom- 
plished, for  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the  prisons,  but  these  practical 
matters  were  left  untouched  and  the  inquiries  were  directed  al- 
ways with  the  end  in  view  of  getting  a  political  scalp. 

A  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  investigation  was  the  one 
conducted  by  George  W.  Blake  at  Sing  Sing  prison  in  1913. 

Mr.  Blake's  evident  object  was  to  secure  testimony  unfavorable 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

The  bias  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  a  fair  sample  of  his  questions,  is 
shown  in  his  examination  of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  prison. 
In  examining  the  principal  keeper  at  Sing  Sing,  Mr.  Blake  asked 
the  following  questions: 

By  Mr.  Blake: 

"  Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  dirt,  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  vileness  that  prevails  here  f  A.  I  am, 
Commissioner. 
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Q.  Ie  Warden  Kennedy  aware  of  it?  A.  He  knows  what 
I  know. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Scott  aware  of  it  ?  A.  I  think  he  was, 
Commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  he  was;  that 
he  never  made  any  real  effort  to  clean  up  the  moral  conditions 
hen?  and  make  the  prison  more  sanitary  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  any  one  case  where  Colonel  Scott 
did  the  best  he  could  within  the  law  \  A.  I  never  had  a  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Scott  —  never  more  than  to  say  '  good 
morning ' ;  I  did  my  business  with  the  warden.     *     *     * 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question.  Any 
conscientious  man  coining  into  the  prison  as  he  did,  ignorant 
of  conditions,  would  seek  information  about  the  prison;  he 
would  seek  out  the  man  who  knew  the  most  —  he  must  have 
known  that?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  help  him  ?  A. 
No,  he  never  asked  me  about  that  all;  I  told  the  warden 
everything." 

Mr.  Blake,  like  everyone  else  who  visits  prisons,  heard  from  the 
prisoners  incredible  tales  of  injustice,  inhuman  treatment  and  con- 
ditions regarding  vice  and  the  use  of  dope. 

He  seems  to  have  accepted  at  their  face  value  all  of  these  state- 
ments when  the  slightest  experience  with  prisons  and  prisoners 
would  have  shown  him  the  folly  of  accepting  any  statement  made 
by  a  prisoner,  without  the  fullest  investigation. 

Blake,  from  Sing  Sing,  proceeded  to  Auburn  and  there  indicted 
the  doctor  for  inhumanity  to  prisoners  to  the  extent  of  killing  one, 
and  yet  a  subsequent  investigation  by  the  Prison  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York  absolutely  repudiated  this  finding  of 
Blake.    But  the  doctor  lost  his  position. 

At  Great  Meadow  the  Warden  is  the  idol  of  the  prisoners.  They 
trust  and  revere  him,  Blake's  attempted  attack  on  thiB  warden  so 
exasperated  the  prisoners  that  there  was  a  plot  among  them  to 
injure  Blake  as  he  passed  through  the  prison  yard.  Luckily  the 
warden  heard  of  this  in  time  to  prevent  it. 

The  aftermath  of  Mr.  Blake's  investigation,  with  its  sensational 
statements  furnished  to  the  press  to  excite  the  public  mind,  is 
most  serious  to  the  prisons. 
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There  the  reins  of  authority  have  been  loosened  and  the  prisoners 
have  been  taught  disrespect  to  officers. 

It  will  take  years  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  Blake  investi- 
gation has  done. 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  that  no  appointments  shall  be 
made  in  any  of  the  State  prisons  of  the  State  on  the  ground  of 
political  partisanship. 

If  this  law  had  been  obeyed,  much  of  the  recent  disturbance 
in  the  prisons,  especially  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  would  not  hare 
occurred. 

During  the  year  1913,  the  following  changes  in  prison  man- 
agement occurred:  A  new  superintendent  of  prisons  was  ap- 
pointed. New  wardens  for  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  were  ap- 
pointed. New  superintendents  of  industries  were  appointed  at 
Sing  Sing  and  at  Clinton.  The  results  have  been  most  disas- 
trous. Prison  buildings  have  been  burned  down,  riots  have  oc- 
curred and  the  industrial  work  of  the  prison  disorganized. 

Abundance  of  Official  Supervision 

In  the  management  of  the  prisons,  a  large  number  of  boards 
and  commissions  have  been  created,  some  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
could  be  combined  with  advantage  both  to  the  State  and  to  the 
prisons. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature  which  sought 
to  consolidate  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons,  the  State  Board 
of  Parole,  the  Board  of  Classification,  the  Commission  on  New 
Prisons,  and  State  Probation  Commission.  In  addition  to  the 
list  enumerated  above,  there  is  also  a  Commission  on  Prison 
Reform  and  a  Prison  Association  with  the  right  to  visit  and 
inspect  prisons. 

Briefly,  the  duties  of  the  commissions  are  as  follows : 

The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  consists  of  seven  members 
and  has  power  to  visit  and  inspect  all  prisons  and  penal  institu- 
tions, to  inquire  into  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  prisons,  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  reforms  and  to  secure  new 
prisons  when  necessary.  It  is  required  to  detormine  what  indus- 
tries should  be  established  in  the  prisons  and  to  require  from  the 
heads  of  all  State  institutions  an  estimate  of  what  goods,  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  prison,  will  be  needed  by  such  institu- 
tions for  the  coming  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Parole,  consisting  of  three  members,  has 
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exclusive  jurisdiction  in  paroling  prisoners  who  have  served,  the 
minimum  term  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  of  granting  an 
absolute  discharge  to  such  paroled  prisoners,  in  their  discretion. 

The  Board  of  Classification  adopts  the  design,  style,  and  fixes 
the  prices  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  prisons.  It  consists 
of  four  members  who  are  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  the  Fis- 
cal Supervisor  for  State  Charities,  the  Prison  Commission  and 
the  Hospital  Commission. 

The  Commission  on  New  Prisons  consists  of  five  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  select  sites  for  new  prisons. 

The  State  Probation  Commission  consists  of  seven  members 
charged  with  the  duty  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  and  other 
information  and  make  recommendations  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  probation  system. 

The  Prison  Association  is  authorized  by  law  to  enter  all  pris- 
ons and  penal  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above  commissions  the  prisons  are  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  who  appoints 
a  warden  and  a  superintendent  of  industries  in  each  prison.  The 
warden  in  turn  appoints  all  of  the  other  officers  of  the  prison. 

The  Commission  of  Prison  Reform  is  a  commission  which  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  reforms  in  prisons. 
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CHAPTER  m 

Comparison  of  the  State  Prisons,  Description  of  the  Cells  and  Other 
Physical  Characteristics 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  prisons  of  New  York  State 
can  be  grouped  in  two  classes : 

Fikst. —  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons. 
Second. —  Great  Meadow  prison. 

In  the  prisons  of  the  first  class,  the  punitive  idea  still  prevails. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  all  new  commitments  by  the  courts  are 
sent 

The  idea  controlling  the  second  class  is  that  the  prison  is  not 
only  punitive,  but  it  is  also  reformatory.  The  prisoners  have 
transgressed  the  law  and  must  be  punished,  but  they  are  to  be 
built  up  morally  and  physically.  They  are  placed  on  honor  and 
taught  self-reliance  and  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  others  in  society. 

This  is  called  the  "  honor  system."  The  men  are  selected  from 
the  other  prisons  and  are  largely  those  who  are  serving  their  first 
terms. 

Every  one  of  our;,  prisons  is  distinguished  for  some  one  thing 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  others. 

Thus,  Sing  Sing  is  the  prison  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  con- 
victed men  are  first  sent  and  from  which  they  are  distributed  jo 
'    the  other  prisons. 

Clinton  is  the  prison  to  which  convicts  with  tuberculosis  and 
also  desperate,  uncontrollable  prisoners  are  sent. 

Great  Meadow  is  the  "  honor "  prison  to  which  earefully 
selected  first  termers  are  sent,  whose  record  and  family  connec- 
tions are  such  that  they  can  be  trusted  to  a  very  great  extent  to 
work  out  of  doors  —  without  supervision  in  some  cases,  but  with 
supervision  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Auburn  prison  is  the  great  manufacturing  prison  and  the  home 
of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League. 

The  women's  prison  at  Auburn  is  the  only  women's  prison  in 
the  State.  It  has  a  small  population,  and  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing are  such  as  are  found  in  hospitals  rather  than  in  prisons. 

Here  again  the  well-meaning  but  ill-advised  reformers  are  at 
work  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  remove  all  of  the  women 
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prisoners  to  the  State  farm  at  Valatie.    The  proposal  is  ridicu- 
lous on  its  face. 

Cells  in  the  Various  Prisons 

In  all  the  prisons  of  the  State,  the  convicts  are  locked  in  cells 
for  fourteen  hours.  In  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons 
these  cells  are  built  of  stone  and  consequently  are  damp.  There 
are  some  cells  in  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons  into  which  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates.  In  winter  and  on  rainy  days  the  mois- 
ture gathers  on  the  walls  and  runs  down  in  a  stream  to  the  cor- 
ridor. The  doors  of  the  cells  in  these  prisons  are  grated,  the  lower 
half  being  a  solid  sheet  of  iron,  so  that  the  only  light  admitted  to 
the  cells  in  the  day  time  must  come  through  the  bars  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  door.  The  front  wall  of  the  cells  is  usually  about 
twenty-five  inches  thick,  and  the  door  is  narrower  than  die  full 
width  of  the  cell.  Thus  at  the  entrance  a  recess  is  made  which 
shuts  off  light  and  air. 

At  Great  Meadow  the  cells  are  of  steel  and  consequently  not 
damp,  and  the  entire  front  of  the  cells  is  barred  so  that  every  cell 
receives  sunlight  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

The  cells  at  the  women's  prison  are  large  comfortable  rooms 
with  the  usual  double  windows  in  every  room.  The  doors  are  of 
wood,  and  barred  at  the  upper  half.  The  rooms  often  open  into 
wide  sunny  corridors  which  have  growing  potted  plants. 

The  size  of  the  cells  in  the  State  prisons  for  men  and  women 
and  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  is  as  follows : 

Width  Length  Height 

Sing  Sing  ...   3  feet,  4  inches  6  feet,  11  inches  6  feet,  8  inches 

Clinton 4  feet  7  feet,  10  inches  6  feet,  8  inches 

Auburn 8  feet,  4  inches  7  feet  7  feet 

Great  Meadow  5  feet  9  feet  9  feet 

Women's  pr'n  10  feet  12  feet  10  feet 

Elmira    4  feet  6  feet  8  feet 

The  cells  are  in  what  are  called  cell  blocks,  and  these  cell  blocks 
are  built  four  or  five  stories  high.  The  cells  open  on  a  narrow 
gallery,  protected  by  a  hand  railing.  The  cells  have  two  locks, — 
one  which  is  locked  by  a  key,  and  another  called  a  lever  lock 
which  locks  a  certain  number  of  cells  on  each  tier  at  once. 

When  a  prisoner  is  punished  by  being  kept  in  his  cell,  he  is 
"  square  chalked,"  as  it  is  called,  which  means  that  the  keeper 
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draws  a  square  on  the  key  plate  to  signify  that  he  is  not  to  be 
released  in  the  morning  with  the  other  convicts. 

-S:o  attempt  is  made  in  any  of  the  prisons  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  gray  stone  walls  of  the  interior,  except  at  Clinton 
prison,  where  the  walla  are  painted  a  light  brown  and  where  hang- 
ing baskets  of  trailing  plants  are  placed  in  the  cell  block  corridors. 

The  usual  furniture  in  the  cells  is  an  iron-framed  bed,  hinged 
to  the  wall,  blankets,  a  tin  cup  for  drinking  water,  &  basin  to  wash 
in,  and  a  bucket. 

In  some  prisons  the  State  provides  sheets  and  in  others  the 
prisoners  are  compelled  to  supply  themselves.  Prisoners  are  per- 
mitted to  have  sent  them  or  to  procure  in  the  prison  a  chair,  a 
wall  locker,  a  rug  and  a  mirror. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  to  decorate  their  cells  according  to  their 
fancy,  with  pictures  cut  from  papers  and  photographs,  and  they 
can  also  keep  in  the  cells  the  articles  and  groceries  which  have 
been  purchased.  The  prisoners  keep  butter,  for  instance,  in  jars, 
and  fresh  fruit  and  onions. 

Each  cell  in  every  prison  is  furnished  with  an  electric  light, 
bat  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  light  At  Sing  Sing,  Auburn 
and  Clinton  the  old  incandescent  ten  candle  power  light  ia  fur- 
nished and  the  lamp  has  to  absolutely  burn  out  before  a  new  one 
is  furnished.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience  because  for  a  long 
time  the  lamps  burn  so  dimly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read. 

At  Great  Meadow  a  tungsten  ten  candle  power  lamp  is  fur- 
nished which  gives  abundant  light  for  reading. 

The  State  ought  to  furnish  tungsten  lights  in  every  cell  in 
every  prison. 

The  electric  lights  burn  until  nine  o'clock  in  all  of  the  prisons, 
but  in  some  prisons  such  as  Clinton,  a  studious  prisoner  can  get 
permission  to  have  a  night  light  burning  until  about  eleven. 
Pew  prisoners  desire  a  light  so  late,  but  it  should  be  a  rule  of  the 
prisons  that  any  prisoner  who  desires  to  read  or  study  later  than 
nine  o'clock  can  have  the  privilege  of  burning  a  light. 

The  old  dark  cell,  cut  off  from  light  and  air,  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
solid  door  which  formerly  shut  the  prisoner  off  from  sight  and 
sound  has  been  ordered  removed  by  the  present  superintendent  of 
prisons. 
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Punishment  Oils 

Punishment  cells  still  exist  in  Auburn  and  in  Clinton  prisons. 
These  cells  are  absolutely  bare  of  any  furniture  or  conveniences 
except  the  bucket  and  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  restricted  as 
to  light 

At  Clinton  prison,  the  "  coolers  "  as  they  are  called,  are  on  the 
flag  tier  of  the  east  cell  block.  These  cells  have  an  inner  grated 
door  and  an  outer  door  which  is  covered  by  a  thickly  woven  wire 
screen.  This  screen  door  prevents  the  prisoner  from  seeing  the 
corridor  or  being  seen  in  his  cell. 

The  incorrigible  and  desperate  prisoners  from  all  of  the  prisons 
are  sent  either  to  Auburn  or  to  Clinton.  At  these  two  prisons 
what  are  called  isolation  cell  buildings  have  been  built  in  which 
the  desperate  prisoners  are  confined  for  an  indefinite  period.  Both 
of  these  isolation  buildings  are  similar  in  construction  and 
arrangement  The  cells  are  8  ft  wide  by  10  ft  deep  by  10  ft. 
high.  Each  cell  opens  into  a  separate  exercise  yard  which  is  31  ft. 
deep  by  8  ft  wide,  open  to  the  air  but  protected  at  the  top  by  a 
heavy  woven  wire  Bcreen.  A  toilet,  running  water,  a  bed,  and  a 
table  are  in  every  cell.  The  prisoners  are  only  taken  from  these 
cells  to  be  bathed,  and  to  be  shaved  once  a  week.  The  cells  are 
provided  with  electric  lights,  and  the  men  can  draw  books  to  read 
from  the  prison  library.  Soap,  towel,  bath  brush,  tooth  brush  and 
tooth  powder  and  tobacco  are  provided. 

The  men  in  these  punishment  cells  are  fed  but  once  a  day  at 
eight  or  nine  a.  m.,  and  are  furnished  with  two  gills  of  water, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tin  cup,  and  one  slice  of 
bread.  They  are  visited  daily  by  the  prison  doctor  who  carries 
any  offer  of  submission  to  the  principal  keeper.  The  minimum 
time  of  confinement  in  these  cells  is  twelve  hours  but  men  are 
sometimes  kept  in  the  cells  for  days. 

At  Auburn  the  prisoners  in  the  punishment  cells  are  given  two 
gills  of  water  three  times  a  day  but  are  restricted  to  two  ounces 
of  bread  once  a  day. 

Sanitary  Provisions  for  Cells 

A  strong  and  persistent  protest  has  for  years  been  made  by 
prisoners  and  prison  reformers  against  the  bucket  system  which 
prevails  in  all  the  prisons  except  Great  Meadow.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  protests  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct  this  terrible 
evil. 
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This  bucket  is  one  of  die  moat  indefensible  things  to  be  found 
in  the  prison,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  use,  but  on  account 
of  the  unsanitary,  cracked  and  broken  condition  of  the  buckets 
used.  If  the  State  would  provide  each  convict  with  a'porcelain 
lined  bucket  there  would  be  no  greater  objection  to  this  system  for 
the  prisons  than  for  country  hotels.  But  in  many  cases  the 
enamel  has  broken  off  so  as  to  prevent  a  sanitary  cleaning  and 
causing  the  bucket  to  retain  a  vile  odor.  Many  of  the  covers  of 
these  buckets  are  broken  and  cracked.  In  Sing  Sing,  Auburn 
and  Clinton,  which  have  wood  working  shops,  new  covers  could 
be  readily  and  cheaply  made,  and  it  is  inexcusable  negligence  of 
the  prison  authorities  to  permit  this  condition  to  continue, 

At  Auburn  and  Clinton  the  buckets  are  improperly  cleansed, 
although  an  abundant  supply  of  disinfectant  is  furnished  by  the 
State.  At  these  prisons  tbey  are  cleansed  but  once  in  every  four 
days  and  then  tbey  only  receive  a  small  tablespoon ful  of  lime. 

All  of  the  cells  of  Great  Meadow  prison  are  provided  with 
toilets,  but  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  prefer- 
able method,  toilet  in  the  cell  or  a  sanitary  bucket  Certainly 
an  effort  should  be  made  by  those  interested  in  prison  reform 
to  see  that  perfect,  sanitary  buckets  are  used. 

Bathing  Facilities 

Prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  are  bathed  once  a  week.  In  Sing 
Sing  and  Clinton  the  bathing  system  is  monstrous.  In  those 
prisons  a  company  of  prisoners  bathe  together  under  a  shower. 
At  Auburn  and  Great  Meadow  separate  compartments  are  pro- 
vided so  that  the  men  can  bathe  in  privacy  with  decency  and  self 
respect. 

Farm  and  Dairy 

Great  Meadow  is  the  only  prison  In  New  York  which  has  a 
large  farm  and  dairy.  The  farm  produces  all  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  used  in  the  prison,  both  in  the  summer  and  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  dairy  herd  is  already  large  enough  to  supply  whole 
milk  to  the  prisoners  at  their  meals. 

Sing  Sing  Prison  has  a  small  garden  wholly  inadequate  to 
produce  vegetables  for  the  prison.  Clinton  Prison,  situated  in  a 
prison  tract  of  some  13,500  acres,  has  under  cultivation  but  forty- 
eight  acres.      It  is  claimed  that  in  this  entire  prison  tract,  no 
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suitable  agricultural  land  can  be  found.  Around  Clinton  Prison 
some  of  the  beet  potatoes  in  the  State  are  grown,  jot  the  prison 
garden,  devoted  to  raising  potatoes,  is  only  three  and  one-half 
acres. 

A  small  dairy  herd,  scarcely  producing  sufficient  milk  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  hospital,  is  kept  at  this  prison.  Auburn  has  no 
farm  or  garden  whatever. 

Every  prison  should  have  enough  land  to  produce  all  of  the 
vegetables  needed  in  the  prison  and  at  small  expense  sufficient  land 
for  this  purpose  can  be  easily  procured  adjacent  or  near  every 
prison.  Except  where  a  large  farm  is  operated  by  the  prison  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  is  economical  to  maintain  a  dairy  herd 
and  to  buy  most  of  the  feed.  The  garden,  however,  would  be  of 
benefit  in  two  ways:  it  would  supply  an  abundant  variety  of 
fresh  vegetables  for  summer  and  of  winter  vegetables  for  winter, 
and  the  cost  would  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  canned  goods 
which  must  now  be  bought.  In  June,  1914,  $5.30  per  barrel  was 
paid  at  Sing  Sing  for  potatoes.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  acres 
of  good  land  which  could  be  reached  with  an  automobile  truck 
from  Sing  Sing,  that  would  produce  all  the  potatoes  that  insti- 
tution would  need  throughout  the  year  and  at  a  cost  which  would 
save  the  State  the  large  sum  of  money  now  paid  for  potatoes. 
Then  again,  a  garden  would  furnish  the  most  beneficial  form  of 
work  which  can  be  given  to  prisoners.  General  experience  has 
shown  that  prisoners  working  out-doors  improve  rapidly  in  every 
way.  The  care  of  the  prison  garden  and  the  privilege  of  working 
there  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the 
prison  for  good  conduct. 

Hew  Hall,  Kitchen  and  Bakery 

In  all  of  the  prisons  the  prisoners  have  their  breakfasts  and 
dinners  in  what  is  called  the  mess  hall,  which  is  a  large  room  with 
central  and  side  aisles.  Between  these  aisles  are  long,  narrow 
tables  on  which  the  food  is  served.  Sixteen  prisoners  are  seated 
at  the  tables,  all  facing  in  the  same  direction.  In  none  of  the 
prisons  is  the  mess  hall  large  enough  to  feed  at  one  time  all  of 
the  prisoners,  the  overflow  being  fed  either  at  a  second  table  or  at 
tables  which  are  placed  in  adjacent  rooms.  The  mess  hall  at 
Great  Meadow  Prison  is  the  only  one  which  receives  an  abundance 
of  sunlight  and  air,  the  other  mess  halls  being  dark  and  fre- 
quently in  winter  electric  light  is  required  in  the  day.  At  Au- 
burn, on  account  of  the  low  ceiling,  fans  are  required  to  keep  the 
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room  suitably  ventilated.  Before  the  prisoners  enter,  the  tables 
have  been  set  by  the  mess  hall  attendants  with  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  and  cup.  The  mess  halls  and  the  tables  are  kept  clean  by 
frequent  scrubbing. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  mess  halls  are  kitchens  in  which  all 
of  the  food  ia  prepared  except  the  food  for  the  hospitals,  which 
have  separate  dining-rooms  and  kitchens. 

The  kitchen  at  Sing  Sing  is  dark,  badly  ventilated  and  during 
the  times  when  meals  are  being  cooked,  is  filled  with  steam.  The 
floor  is  of  cement  and  badly  cracked  and  in  such  condition  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  it  clean. 

On  the  south  Bide  of  the  room  are  arranged  the  steam  kettles 
and  the  coffee  and  tea  urns,  this  part  being  screened  off  by  a 
wire  netting  from  the  general  kitchen.  In  the  main  part  of  the 
kitchen,  the  dishes  are  washed  and  part  of  the  food  is  prepared. 
After  the  potatoes  have  been  peeled  they  are  put  to  soak  in  three 
large  tubs  on  the  east  side  of  the  room  and  running  water  is 
allowed  to  continually  flow  over  the  tops  and  run  over  the  floor. 
In  front  of  these  tubs  in  the  middle  of  the  main  room  are  the 
tables  for  cleaning  dishes,  knives  and  forks.  No  machine  for 
dish  washing  is  used,  but  everything  is  done  by  hand. 

Back  of  these  tables  where  these  dishes  are  washed  are  three 
open  toilets  within  ten  feet  of  die  dish  tables.  A  more  unsani- 
tary and  disgusting  arrangement  could  not  possibly  be  conceived. 
The  kitchen  attendants  use  these  toilets  for  which  no  paper  is 
provided,  and  wash  their  hands  in  the  tube  where  dishes  are  being 
washed.  The  present  warden  is  removing  these  toilets  from  the 
kitchen. 

Immediately  above  the  kitchen  is  the  bakery.  Here  is  baked 
all  the  bread  and  the  cake  used  in  Sing  Sing. 

A  largo  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  is  used  for  rolling  bis- 
cuit. To  the  east  of  this  table  are  large  mixing  troughs  for  the 
bread.  Within  ten  feet  of  these  mixing  troughs  is  an  open  toilet 
used  by  perhaps  thirty  men  who  are  employed  in  the  bakery. 

The  bread  is  baked  in  a  revolving  wheel  oven  and  after  being 
baked  is  piled  up  on  a  platform  which  has  not  been  swept,  and  on 
which  all  of  the  workers  in  the  bakery  and  all  of  the  visitors  to 
the  room,  have  walked.  This  brief  description  shows  how  abso- 
lutely dirty  and  unsanitary  this  bakeshop  is. 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  kitchen  and 
bakeshop  at  Sing  Sing  except  to  build  a  new  building,  having 
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the  necessary  ventilation  and  sunlight  and  in  which  the  proper 
appliances  for  cooking  are  placed.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the 
prisoners  and  on  the  kitchen  keeper  for  the  prison  administration 
to  continue  to  use  such  a  miserable,  dirty,  unsanitary  hole  as  this 
Sing  Sing  kitchen  is. 

The  only  other  kitchen  examined  in  1014  which  was  comparable 
to  the  Sing  Sing  prison  was  the  temporary  kitchen  at  Great 
Meadow. 

Here,  while  the  kitchen  itself  was  clean,  the  "cooler "  ad- 
joining the  kitchen  in  which  the  food  supplies  were  kept  was 
filthy  —  no  screens  were  at  the  windows  and  the  flies  were  in 
everything.  The  new  kitchen  which  will  probably  be  ready  this 
year  ought  to  obviate  this  condition  and  then  Great  Meadow 
prison  will  have  the  best  kitchen  and  storeroom  of  any  of  the 
prisons. 

The  kitchen  at  Auburn  prison  was  in  fair  shape  with  the 
exception  of  the  hood  over  the  steam  cookers  which  was  in  such 
a  stage  of  dilapidation  as  to  make  it  unsafe. 

The  kitchen  keeper  at  Auburn  has  introduced  many  improve- 
ments into  his  kitchen  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  prison 
kitchen  in  the  State. 

These  improvements  are  as  follows: 

First. — A  cement  tank  where  the  milk  is  kept  cooled  by  ice 
water. 

Second, —  Portable  ovens  for  baking  fish,  macaroni,  beans,  etc. 

Thied. — A  homemade  appliance  for  keeping  dishes  and  food 
warm. 

Fourth. —  Cement  tubs  for  soaking  vegetables  such  as  peeled 
potatoes,  etc. 

Fifth. —  Cement  tubs  for  curing  corned  beef. 

At  Auburn  the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  room  is  most 
convenient  It  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  kitchen  and  on 
one  side  are  five  different  "  coolers  "  in  which  are  kept  meats, 
vegetables,  cooked  food,  etc. 

The  bakeshop  at  Auburn  prison,  however,  is  very  poor  and  the 
astonishing  fact  is  revealed  of  the  State  violating  its  own  law, 
there  being  no  ventilators  as  required  by  law  for  the  bake  ovens. 
The  bake  room  itself  is  too  small.    The  ovens  are  too  small  and 
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there  should  be  installed  an  automatic  bread  mixer  which  not 
only  saves  flour,  but  obviates  the  necessity  of  putting  the  hands 
into  the  dough. 

The  kitchen  at  Clinton  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated  and  is  kept  clean.  The  only  criticism  to  make  is 
that  the  men,  as  usual,  were  being  barbered. 

If  the  kitchen  keepers  of  all  the  prisons  and  reformatories  were 
assembled  periodically  at  the  different  prisons  and  a  discussion 
took  place  of  the  dietary,  the  cost  and  the  improvements  which 
were  needed,  a  great  gain  would  be  made  in  economy  and  in 
efficiency,  for  all  the  kitchen  keepers  of  the  State  without  excep- 
tion are  men  who  are  anxious  to  serve  good  meals  and  are  only 
prevented  by  lack  in  money  and  antiquated  methods  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Matteawan  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane 

Provision  for  a  suitable  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  the  women 
at  Matteawan  should  be  made  at  once. 

Cooking  is  carried  on  under  the  most  outrageous  conditions. 
A  small  room  in  the  cellar  ventilated  by  three  small  cellar  win- 
dows is  used  as, a  kitchen  wherein  is  a  large  range  and  steam 
cookers. 

When  a  meal  is  being  cooked  the  steam  in  this  room  is  so  dense 
as  to  make  it  hard  to  see  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
The  cooks  in  this  room  are  frequently  obliged  to  work  in  a  tem- 
perature of  120  degrees.  All  of  the  water  pipes  in  the  cellar 
close  to  the  kitchen  drop  water  because  of  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  from  the  kitchen  on  the  pipes  and  the  floors  of  the 
cellar  are  always  wet. 

Provision  for  a  suitable  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  women 
inmates  of  this  institution  should  be  at  once  made. 

Tor  years  a  laboratory  building  has  stood  empty  because 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  suitable  apparatus.  If  it 
were  wise  to  build  this  laboratory  in  the  first  place  it  certainly 
is  unwise  and  most  extravagant  to  allow  it  to  stand  idle.  An 
appropriation  to  purchase  suitable  instruments  ought  to  be 
strongly  recommended. 
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Description  of  the  Daily  Rontine,  or  Discipline,  of  the  Inmate*  of  the 
State  Prisons 

Iu  order  to  understand  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  prisons  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  on  his  arrival  and  his  disposal  in  the 
workshops  must  be  described. 

When  a  prisoner  ■  arrives  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  or  Clinton,  he 
is  taken  into  what  is  called  the  State's  shop  and  there  his  pedigree 
is  taken ;  he  delivers  up  what  valuables  he  has  in  his  pockets ;  his 
outer  clothes  are  taken  from  him  and  he  is  forthwith  lead  to  the 
bath  and  bathed  and  giveu  a  complete  outfit  of  prison  clothing. 
All  of  this  prison  clothing  has  been  manufactured  in  the  prisons. 

After  being  bathed  he  is  taken  to  the  office  of  the  principal 
keeper  and  there  again  hia  pedigree  is  taken.  The  principal 
keeper  asks  the  convict  what  his  work  has  been  outside  prison 
and  then  without  further  conference,  assigns  him  to  a  workshop 
of  the  prison.  This  is  the  fundamental  error  in  the  industrial 
situation  in  all  of  our  prisons,  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

From  the  principal  keeper  the  man  is  sent,  according  to  the 
time  of  day,  either  to  his  workshop  or  to  his  cell. 

He  is  given  a  book  of  prison  rules  which  provide  that  if  he  is 
unable  to  read  English,  that  the  rules  shall  be  interpreted  to  him, 
but  this  is  not  universally  done. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  learn  the  rules  by  being  told  them  by 
other  prisoners  or  by  being  punished  for  breaking  them. 

Great  privileges  are  granted  to  a  prisoner  who  has  never  been 
punished  for  violation  of  prison  rules.  It  therefore  is  unjust  to 
send  a  new  man  to  his  cell  without  giving  him  thorough,  detailed 
instructions  regarding  the  rules  of  the  prison  and  ascertaining 
that  he  understands  them. 

The  Prison  Rules 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  all  prisons  are  as  follows: 
"All  prisoners  are  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious   profession  and  worship  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  as  provided  in  chapter  47  of  the  Laws  of  1909  as 
as  amended. 

"  When  admitted  into  the  prison  a  hook  of  rules  will  be  fur- 
nished to  each  prisoner,  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  their  interest 
and  benefit  to  study  the  rules  carefully.    Remember  that  ignorance 
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of  the  rules  will  not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  wrong  doing.  If 
they  cannot  read,  the  rules  will  be  read  and  explained  to  them  by 
the  deputy,  warden  or  some  other  officer  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  in  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a  rule,  the  proper 
officer  shall  be  asked  for  instruction. 

"  1.  Prisoners  when  received  at  the  prison  shall  state  their  full 
criminal  record  to  the  clerk.  A  false  statement  in  relation  thereto 
is  deemed  a  serious  offense. 

"  2.  They  shall  obey  all  orders  promptly. 

"  3.  They  shall  salute  their  officers  before  speaking  to  them,  and 
speak  only  in  relation  to  "their  work  or  pressing  needs.  All  other 
conversation  is  prohibited. 

"  4.  They  shall  not  talk  to  one  another  or  to  any  person  without 
permission  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  5.  Caps  shall  be  removed  on  entering  any  of  the  administra- 
tion offices,  or  in  passing  through  the  halls  leading  thereto.  Pris- 
oners shall  at  all  times,  when  entering  any  of  the  administration 
offices  or  when  appearing  before  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons, 
Parole  Board,  Agent  and  Warden,  or  other  officer  holding  a  calL 
have  their  coats  fully  buttoned. 

"  6.  In  passing  from  place  to  place  in  or  about  the  prison, 
prisoners  shall  walk  briskly  with  head  erect  and  hands  at  the  sides. 

"  7.  At  the  command  '  fall  in/  they  shall  take  their  places 
promptly  at  proper  distance  and  march  with  military  step  and 
carriage. 

"  8.  They  shall  not  loiter  about  the  galleries,  corridors,  shops, 
yards  or  elsewhere. 

"  9.  They  shall  keep  their  persons,  clothing,  bedding,  cell  and 
library  books  clean  and  neat,  and  be  required  to  bathe  in  the  bath- 
house once  each  week  unless  excused  by  the  prison  physician. 
They  must  not  alter  or  deface  their  clothing  in  any  way,  or  lie 
upon  their  beds  with  their  shoes  on. 

"  10.  At  the  sound  of  the  signal  each  morning  they  shall  turn 
out  promptly  and  arrange  their  beds  and  blankets  for  the  day. 

"11.  Prisoners,  if  sick  end  unable  to  work  in  the  morning, 
shall  report  the  fact  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  12.  They  shall  not  feign  insanity  or  sickness. 

"  13.  They  shall  carefully  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  noise 
in  the  cells. 

"  14.  They  shall  extinguish  their  cell  lights  and  retire  promptly 
each  night,  when  signal  is  given. 
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"  15.  They  shall  not  quarrel  or  fight  with  other  prisoners. 
"  16.  They  shall  not  shirk  work  given  them  to  do  or  refuse  to 
work. 

"  17.  They  shall  not  leave  the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned 
except  by  order  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  18.  They  must  not  communicate  with  other  prisoners  except- 
ing when  necessary  concerning  their  work  and  then  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

"  19.  They  must  not  make  or  repair  anything  whatever  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  themselves,  or  for  any  officer,  foreman,  guard 
or  employee  of  the  prison,  or  for  any  person,  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  prison  except  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Agent  and 
Warden,  or  make  trinkets  of  any  Bort  to  be  sent  or  taken  out ; 
it  is  positively  forbidden  to  take  or  send  such  articles  from  the 
prison. 

"  20.  They  shall  place  both  bands  upon  the  door  of  their  cell 
at  all  times  when  count  is  being  taken. 

"21.  They  shall  not  willfully  injure  tools,  materials,  apparel, 
bedding,  or  other  State  property,  or  mark  or  deface  any  part  of 
the  prison. 

"  22.  They  shall  not  cany-  knives  or  tools  from  the  shop  to 
their  cells  without  permission,  or  have  them  in  their  possession. 
"  23.  They  shall  march  with  military  step  into  and  out  of  the 
meBshall,  and  shall  not  talk  or  otherwise  create  disturbance  while 
in  the  same.  They  shall  not  soil  the  floor,  tables  or  seats  in  any 
manner;  meat  and  all  other  articles  of  food  shall  be  cut  upon  the 
plates  only ;  each  man  shall  have  his  own  plates  and  dishes  at  his 
place  when  he  leaves  the  mesBhall;  he*  shall  not  turn  around 
while  marching  or  when  in  his  seat  while  eating  and  shall  avoid 
crowding,  or  in  any  way  annoying  any  other  prisoner.  Each  man 
shall  carry  his  knife,  fork  and  spoon  when  leaving  the  tables  and 
deposit  them  in  the  box  at  the  door  of  meashall.  They  shall 
not  take  any  food  or  any  other  article  from  the  messroom.  with- 
out permission  of  the  Warden  or  Principal  Keeper,  or  waste 
food  given  to  them.  No  bread  shall  be  left  upon  the  tables.  They 
shall  not  muss,  sort  or  take  more  bread  at  night  than  they  need, 
and  shall  take  it  in  their  turn  when  marching  to  their  cells. 

"  24.  Prisoners  employed  in  the  kitchen,  storehouse,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  prison  where  provisions  or  supplies  are  kept  shall  not 
take,  give  away,  trade  or  sell  such  supplies  or  provisions.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  rule  is  severe. 
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"  25.  They  shall  not  have  money  in  their  possession,  nor  buy 
anything  from  other  prisoners,  nor  shall  they  trade  with  them. 

"  26.  Prisoners  may  write  and  send  out  through  the  Cor- 
respondence Department  one  letter  each  month.  In  case  of  death 
or  serious  illness  in  their  families,  or  when  important  business 
demands,  they  may  apply  to  the  Warden  for  permission  to  write 
an  extra  letter.  Prisoners  having  one  or  more  Honor  Bars  may, 
under  the  provision  of  the  Honor  Bar  Rules,  write  a  letter  every 
two  weeks.  Prisoners  having  honor  stars  or  a  disk  and  four  bars 
may  write  a  letter  each  week. 

"27.  They  may  receive  one  reputable  weekly  newspaper.  No 
daily  or  sensational  publications  will  be  admitted.  Prisoners 
having  honor  stars,  or  a  disk  and  four  bars,  may  take  one  daily, 
tri-weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper. 

"  28.  They  shall  not  send  out  or  receive  any  letters  or  papers  or 
other  reading  matter  except  through  the  Correspondence  Depart- 

"  29.  When  they  are  admitted  to  the  prison  they  shall  be  re- 
quired to  sign  an  order  authorizing  the  Warden  or  his  agent  to 
open  and  read  their  mail,  before  permission  will  be  given  them 
to  write  letters  and  receive  mail. 

"  30,  They  shall  not  write  notes  to  other  prisoners  or  carry 
notes  from  one  prisoner  to  another. 

"  31.  All  writing  paper  not  used  by  them  shall  be  returned  to 
the  officer  in  charge  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  such  paper 
be  given  by  one  prisoner  to  another.  It  shall  be  considered  a 
serious  violation  of  the  rules  for  any  prisoner  to  use  school  or 
Star  of  Hope  paper  for  any  other  purpose. 

"  32.  They  may  receive  visits  of  one  hour's  duration  from  rela- 
tives once  every  two  months. 

"  33.  Should  a  prisoner  desire  to  make  a  complaint  or  to  have  an 
audience  with  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  or  the  Warden,  he 
may  notify  his  officer,  or  may  obtain  paper  and  envelope  from 
such  officer  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Warden  of  such  desire, 
and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  seal  his  communication  and  deliver  it 
to  the  Principal  Keeper  with  his  own  hands ;  or  he  may  place  any 
letter  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  in  the  boxes 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

"34.  When  the  signal  is  given  on  Sunday  morning  to  turn 
out  for  chapel  Bervice  they  will  step  out  promptly  if  they  desire 
to  attend ;  they  shall  march  to  and  from  the  services  with  military 
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step  and  carriage.  In  chapel,  strict  silence  must  be  observed  and 
close  attention  given  to  the  services.  Turning  head  or  body  while 
marching  or  sitting,  spitting  upon  the  floor  or  shuffling  of  the  feet 
are  strictly  forbidden." 

Conduct  Marks 

A  system  of  marks  has  been  devised  for  punishment,  which  are 
printed  and  furnished  to  the  prisoners.  Generally  every  three 
marks  which  a  man  receives  means  one  extra  day  that  he  must 
serve  in  prison. 

The  marking  system  is  as  follows: 

"  1.  Every  prisoner  having  an  indeterminate  sentence  who  com- 
plies with  the  prison  rules  and  is  diligent  in  his  work  and  in 
studies,  will  receive  a  credit  of  ninety  marks  each  month.  Every 
prisoner  so  sentenced,  who  offends  against  the  rules  or  is  negli- 
gent in  his  industrial  or  school  work  will  lose  such  number  of 
marks  as  his  offense  or  negligence  may  merit.  The  Board  will 
have  before  it  the  prisoner's  record  as  indicated  by  these  marks, 
when  it  considers  his  application  for  parole,  and  his  rating  as  so 
shown  will  have  an  important  bearing  in  their  decision,  although 
a  prisoner  having  a  perfect  record  may  possibly  fail  to  secure 
parole  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  other  requirements. 

"  2.  Xo  prisoner  who  has  lost  marks  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  paroled  until  he  has  served  in  addition  to  his  minimum 
sentence,  one  day  for  each  three  marks  lost.  In  figuring  the  days 
to  be  served  under  this  rule,  less  than  three  marks  either  aa  a 
whole  or  as  a  remainder,  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"  3.  Prisoners  who  lose  marks  will,  under  a  rule  recently 
adopted  by  the  several  Wardens,  forfeit  fifty  cents  of  their  earn- 
ings for  each  three  marks  bo  lost. 

Forfeiture  of  Marks 

"  For  first  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  forfeit  15  marks  for  each 
month  of  minimum  sentence. 

"  For  second  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  forfeit  30  marks  for 
each  month  of  minimum  sentence. 

"  For  failure  to  comply  with  terms  of  parole  forfeit  15  marks 
for  each  month  of  minimum  sentence. 

"Assaulting  an  officer,  prison  employee  or  prisoner,  forfeit  not 
less  than  180  marks. 

"  Sodomy,  forfeit  not  less  than  180  marks. 
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"  Fighting,  forfeit  not  less  than  60  marks. 

"  Disturbing  cell-hall,  forfeit  not  leas  than  45  marks. 

"  Having  contraband  articles  in  possession  or  in  hiding,  forfeit 
not  less  than  45  marks. 

"  Selling  or  trading  groceries  or  articles  of  any  kind,  forfeit 
not  less  than  45  marks. 

"  Refusing  to  work,  forfeit  not  less  than  45  marks. 

"  Xegligence  or  indifference  in  work  or  studies,  forfeit  not  less 
than  30  marks. 

"  Insolence  to  prison  officers  or  employees,  forfeit  not  less  than 
30  marks. 

"  For  other  offenses  the  Warden  may  impose  such  forfeiture, 
not  exceeding  30  marks,  as  he  may  deem  proper.  If  in  his  judg- 
ment the  offense  merits  tlie  forfeiture  of  more  than  30  marks,  he 
shall  report  the  ease  to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  who 
shall  fix  the  number  of  marks  that  the  prisoner  shall  lose." 

This  marking  system  can  lead  to  great  injustice  and  to  great 
subserviency  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  toward  the  guards.  The 
convicts  are  used  all  through  the  prisons  to  do  personal  work  for 
the  officers,  as  clerks,  as  hospital  attendants,  as  messengers,  and 
almost  as  confidential  men.  If  a  prisoner  incurs  the  ill  will  of 
a  guard,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  guard  reporting  him. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  statement  of  the  guards  in  all 
the  prisons  will  always  be  taken  as  against  the  convict,  except  at 
Great  Meadow  Prison. 

Punishments  are  not  standardized,  one  officer  having  a  different 
idea  of  violation  of  a  rule  from  that  of  another.  One  officer  may 
he  very  strict  and  report  a  man  for  punishment  for  the  slightest 
violation  of  rules  and  another  officer  be  very  lax  and  report  no 
punishment.  A  prisoner  does  not  know  just  what  is  expected  of 
him  under  different  officers.  One  officer  may  allow  the  prisoners 
in  his  charge  to  do  certain  things  and  when  this  officer  is  away 
for  meals  his  relief  officer  may  punish  the  men  for  doing  the 
thing  just  permitted.  The  book  of  rules  ought  to  be  a  "  bill  of 
rights  "  so  that  if  a  prisoner  does  not  violate  the  rules  there  is  no 
chance  for  punishment  through  ill  will  and  caprice  of  guards,  and 
the  rules  should  be  so  construed  that  there  will  be  no  difference  in 
their  enforcement  by  different  officers. 

The  rules  are  printed  in  English.     They  should  be  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  foreign  prisoner. 
90 
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Entrance  of  the  Convict 

On  entering  the  prison,  the  prisoner  is  compelled  to  sign  an 
authorization  for  the  warden  or  his  agent  to  open  and  read  all  of 
his  letters.  This  entails  a  great  work  in  the  correspondence  de- 
partment. In  May,  1914,  the  average  daily  mail  at  Sing  Sing 
was  about  400  letters.  During  the  month,  2,200  letters  were 
mailed  from  the  prison  while  3,635  were  received.  When  it  is 
considered  that  some  of  these  letters  are  in  foreign  languages  and 
many  of  them  are  poorly  written  and  badly  spelled,  it  can  be  seen 
what  a  task  it  is  to  supervise  these  letters. 

Soon  after  the  prisoner's  arrival  in  the  prison  he  is  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  physician,  who  examinee  him  and  again  his  pedi- 
gree 13  taken.  The  doctor's  book  is  kept  as  required  by  statute 
and  deals  largely  with  the  prisoner's  prison  record  instead  of  his 
physical  record.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  requirement 
that  the  doctor  should  keep  a  full  history  of  the  prisoner's  mental 
and  physical  condition  and  that  this  record  should  be  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  the  history  of  such  illnesses  and  the 
treatment  thereof  as  the  prisoner  lias  bad. 

The  examination  by  the  doctor  frequently  discloses  that  the 
man  should  be  Bent  to  Clinton  prison  hospital  because  of  tuber- 
culosis and  sometimes  that  the  man  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane.  Frequently  men  have  been 
tried  and  convicted  at  great  expense  and  when  examined  in  prison 
have  been  found  to  be  insane. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  the  prisoner  is  sent  for 
by  the  head  school  teacher,  who  examines  him  as  to  his  educa- 
tion. In  all  of  the  prisons  schools  have  been  established  and 
attendance  in  the  primary  standards  is  compulsory.  The  head 
school  teacher  assigns  the  convict  to  a  class  and  tells  him  at  what 
time  the  officer  will  be  sent  for  him  to  bring  him  from  the  work- 
shop. 

The  prisoner  is  still  to  undergo  another  examination,  at  the 
hands  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  who  by  law  performs  certain 
clerical  duties,  such  as  recording  the  prisoner's  religious  prefer- 
ences, diagnosing  him  as  a  black  or  white,  a  native  born  or  a  for- 
eigner, and  ascertaining  the  nativity  of  his  parents.  Upon  the 
chaplain  really  falls  the  duty  of  explaining  the  rules  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  library.  Books  are  given  the  prisoner  once  or 
twice  a  week,  according  to  the  local  regulations. 

The  prison  rule  in  regard  to  correspondence  works  in  the 
reverse   order.      A    prisoner,   when   he   first   enters   prison   can 
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receive  all  the  letters  which  are  written  to  him,  but  is  only 
allowed  to  write  letters  according  to  a  fixed  schedule;  thus, 
during  the  first  year  the  prisoner  can  write  but  one  letter  a 
month;  in  the  second  year  if  he  has  a  record  for  good  conduct, 
he  can  write  a  letter  every  two  weeks;  and  after  having  been 
an  inmate  for  four  years  and  having  a  good  record,  he  can  write 
a  letter  every  week.  On  these  letters  the  State  pays  the  postage. 
The  chaplains  at  the  various  prisons  tell  me  that  they  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  allow  the  men  to  write  freely 
to  their  families  or  to  their  business  associates  in  the  first  year  of 
their  imprisonment,  because  at  that  time  the  interest  of  the  family 
and  of  business  is  strong  and  thus  family  and  business  ties  can 
be  maintained  which  make  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

Daily  Routine  and  Discipline 

The  daily  routine  of  the  prisoner  begins  at  six-thirty,  with 
the  sounding  of  a  bugle  or  a  bell  which  gets  him  up  from 
his  bed.  He  dresses,  makes  up  his  bed  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual prison  regulation,  sweeps  up  his  cell  and  gets  ready  to 
march  out. 

At  a  given  signal  the  prisoner  takes  his  bucket-,  steps  from  his 
cell  into  the  cell  corridor  and  marches  with  his  company  to  the 
bucket  benches  emptying  the  bucket  on  the  way. 

The  prisoner  marches  to  his  shop,  washes  and  goes  to  the  mess 
hall  where  he  is  served  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  the  men  are  marched  from  the  mess  hall  to 
the  exercise  ground  and  exercise  in  companies  by  walking  around 
and  around  a  square  or  a  circle. 

The  prison  lock  step  has  been  abolished  and  the  prisoners  walk 
two  by  two  with  a  fast  swinging  military  step,  but  this  exercise 
is  most  perfunctory  and  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  in  good 
condition  while  they  are  so  closely  confined. 

From  this  exercise  ground  the  prisoners  are  marched  by  com- 
panies to  the  shops  in  which  they  work. 

Power  in  all  of  the  manufacturing  prisons  is  turned  on  at  8 
a.  m.  in  the  workshops.  The  men,  however,  are  not  ready 
for  work  until  about  8:30,  so  that  there  is  loss  of  power  of 
half  an  hour  in  the  morning.  Work  is  discontinued  at  11:30 
and  power  is  shut  off  usually  from  11:30  to  12:30.  It  is  again 
shut  off  for  the  day  at  about  4:15,  although  little  work  is  done 
by  the  prisoners  after  3  o'clock. 
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la  bo  case  does  an;  prisoner  in  any  prison  of  New  York  State 
work  over  six  hours  a  day,  and  at. the  present  time  prisoners  are 
working  in  Sing  Sing  but  five  and  one-half  hours  a  day. 

While  the  prisoner  is  at  work  in  the  morning  an  officer  appears 
who  conducts  him  to  the  school  room  for  instruction.  The  convict 
is  taken  from  his  work  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  his  absence 
may  cause  a  serious  disturbance  of  working  conditions  in  the  shop. 
He  is  absent  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  because  it  usually 
takes  fifteen  minutes  to  gather  together  the  men  for  the  different 
classes  and  fifteen  minutes  to  distribute  them  to  the  different 
shops.    One  hour  is  spent  in  the  class  room. 

At  about  11:30  a.  m.  all  work  in  the  prison  stops  and  the  pris- 
oners wash  for  dinner. 

After  washing  the  men  march  from  their  shops  to  the  mess 
hall  where  dinner  is  served  at  about  12  o'clock. 

The  same  routine  is  followed  in  all  of  the  prisons  —  the  men 
marching  into  the  meSB  hall  two  by  two,  sometimes  with  their 
keeper  and  sometimes  without,  as  in  Great  Meadow  and  Auburn. 

The  mess  hall  in  all  of  the  prisons  is  a  large  room  capable  of 
seating  about  1,200,  except  in  the  case  of  Great  Meadow  where 
temporary  quarters  are  now  being  used.  The  first  squad  marches 
to  the  front  of  the  mess  hall  and  files  into  the  first  row  of  tables 
and  stands  at  attention  until  the  officer  in  charge  taps  on  the  floor 
with  his  club,  whereupon  the  stools  are  pulled  out  and  at  a  sec- 
ond tap  the  prisoners  sit  down. 

Before  the  prisoners  have  entered  the  mess  hall  the  kitchen 
keeper  with  his  assistants,  who  are  always  prisoners,  have  filled 
the  coffee  cups  and  the  soup  bowls,  and  have  placed  the  meat 
and  potatoes  or  whatever  is  to  be  served  on  the  plates. 

As  soon  as  the  men  appear  the  kitchen  attendants  begin  ladling 
out  the  gravy  and  distributing  bread  from  the  bread  baskets. 

After  dinner  the  men  are  marched  to  the  workshops  and  work 
at  the  different  trades  until  four  fifteen.  The  same  general 
routine  is  followed  as  in  the  morning  in  regard  to  work.  There 
are  the  Bame  interruptions  of  work. 

Small  Amount  of  Work 

A  certain  amount  of  work  is  required  of  the  prisoners.  It  is 
so  little  that  a  man  who  really  works,  even  if  he  has  been  inter- 
rupted from  any  cause,  is  still  able  to  finish  the  amount  required 
of  him  by  two  o'clock  or  two-thirty. 
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After  finishing  the  work  in  Sing  Sing,  the  men  are  allowed 
to  read  the  newspaper,  to  talk  to  other  prisoners  who  have  like- 
wise finished  their  work,  and  to  move  around  in  the  shops,  talk- 
ing in  groups  of  four  or  five. 

It  is  not  impressive  to  go  through  a  shop  in  any  of  the  State 
prisons  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  are  lolling  around,  talking, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  little  work  is  being  done. 

At  four-thirty  the  whistle  blows  and  the  men  are  marched 
from  the  shop  to  the  bucket  grounds,  get  their  buckets  and  then 
march  to  their  cells. 

This  was  the  routine  up  to  the  summer  of  1914.  Now,  at 
three-thirty  the  men  who  have  completed  their  tasks  at  Sing  Sing 
are  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  prison  yard  and  play  baseball  and 
other  games.  At  five  o'clock  at  Auburn  the  men  march  to  the 
yard  and  engage  in  games  until  six-thirty.  At  Clinton  no  relaxa- 
tion or  recreation  is  allowed. 

Formerly  at  Clinton  the  men  were  allowed  recreation  in  pitch- 
ing ball  and  other  games,  but  some  years  ago  this  was  forbidden 
and  the  men  go  at  once  from  the  workshop  to  the  cell. 

At  Great  Meadow  most  of 'the  men  work  in  the  open  air  until 
five  o'clock  and  are  then  locked  up,  except  privileged  classes  of 
"  trusties." 

As  the  men  march  from  recreation  or  from  the  workshops,  a 
large  box  of  bread  cut  in  thick  slices  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  cell  blocks  and  each  man  takes  as  much  bread  as  he  desires, 
carrying  it  with  him  to  the  cell.  On  reaching  his  cell  he  finds  that 
the  gallery  boy  has  filled  his  tin  cup  which  is  fastened  to  his  cell 
door,  with  tea,  coffee  or  water,  as  he  has  expressed  his  preference. 

At  Sing  Sing  hot  water  is  furnished  the  prisoner  for  making 
cocoa.  At  Clinton  and  Auburn  the  prisoners  make  a  slop  of 
hot  water  with  condensed  milk  and  dip  their  bread  in  this  to 
make  it  more  palatable. 

In  the  Cells  for  the  Right 

After  the  men  enter  their  cells  for  the  night  each  cell  door  is 
locked  and  the  cell  tier  is  locked  in  addition  with  a  lever  lock. 
A  keeper  then  proceeds  along  each  tier  of  cells,  the  prisoner  being 
obliged  to  stand  close  to  his  door.  As  the  keeper  passes,  the 
prisoner  puts  both  his  hands  on  the  door  and  is  counted. 

After  the  prisoners  are  counted  by  the  day  guard,  they  are 
counted  a  second  time  by  the  night  guard  and  the  count  sent  to 
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the  principal  keeper.  If  the  count  is  correct  the  day  guard  is 
relieved  by  the  night  guard. 

At  all  prisons,  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  have  musical  in- 
struments and  play  on  them  until  the  lights  go  out,  except  at 
Auburn  they  are  allowed  to  play  only  for  a  half  hour  after  being 
locked  in  their  cells  at  night. 

The  men  are  forbidden  in  the  rules  to  talk  in  their  cells  or  to 
communicate  with  other  cells,  but  talking  is  carried  on  and 
articles  of  food  and  paper  are  passed  from  cell  to  cell  by  an  in- 
genious contrivance  of  strings.  As  the  cell  tiers  are  paroled  at 
regular  intervals  the  prisoners  know  when  the  officers  will  make 
their  round  and  in  this  way  can  safely  talk  in  low  tones  and  trans- 
fer articles. 

During  the  night,  at  intervals  of  every  two  hours,  a  guard  makes 
the  round  of  the  cell  block  and  throws  a  bull's  eye  light  into  each 
cell,  on  the  sleeping  prisoners. 

Punishment  Cells 


For  such  serious  offenses  as  fighting  other  prisoners,  wasting 
food,  attempting  to  escape  and  striking  an  officer,  prisoners  at 
Clinton  and  Auburn  are  confined  in  the  punishment  cells.  In 
the  other  prisons  they  are  punished  by  being  sent  to  their  own 
cells.  This  is  probably  as  mild  a  punishment  as  can  be  used, 
because  there  is  certainly  need  of  some  form  of  punishment  for 
those  prisoners  who  will  not  obey  the  prison  rules  and  who  refuse 
to  conform  to  prison  discipline.  Locking  a  prisoner  in  his  cell 
is  not  always  effective.  Some  prefer  this  "  punishment  "  to  work. 
Better  results  might  be  produced  by  taking  away  privileges,  such 
as  newspapers,  letter-writing  and  visits. 

The  desperate  cases  are  sent  to  Clinton  and  Auburn  where  they 
are  placed  in  the  isolation  cells.  If  a  prisoner  is  especially  dan- 
gerous, the  private  exercise  yard  connected  with  every  such  cell 
is  closed  to  him  and  he  is  compelled  to  take  whatever  exercise  he 
can  in  his  cell.  The  other  prisoners  are  allowed  to  go  into  the 
exercise  yard  attached  to  their  cells  between  8 :30  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
The  isolated  men  are  fed  the  same  meals  as  the  other  prisoners 
have. 

While  these  desperate  criminals  are  provided  with  better  cells 
and  better  exercise  facilities  than  the  more  peaceable  inmates  of 
the  prison,  they  are  deprived  of  seeing  any  human  face  other  than 
the  guard  and  the  convict  who  shaves  them  once  a  week.  The 
keepers  report  that  most  of  these  men  show  signs  of  insanity. 
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Visitors  Freely  Admitted 

At  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton,  a  room  is  provided  where 
prisoners  may  receive  visits  from  their  families. 

The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  receive  visits  according  to  the  rules. 
A  new  prisoner  iB  allowed  to  receive  a  visitor  every  three  months 
or  in  the  discretion  of  the  warden.  After  the  second  year,  if  the 
prisoner  has  not  been  punished  for  any  infraction  of  prison  rules, 
he  can  receive  visits  every  two  months.  After  four  years  of  good 
conduct,  he  can  receive  visits  still  oftener. 

When  the  prisoner  U  brought  into  the  visiting  room  he  is  first 
searched  for  weapons.  Visits  are  usually  allowed  for  about  two 
hours,  but  because  of  the  distance  traveled,  this  rule  is  relaxed 
at  the  up-atate  prisons  and  frequently  a  visitor  will  spend  an 
entire  day  and  perhaps  the  next  day  with  the  prisoner. 

A  great  crowd  of  visitors  go  to  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn.  At 
Auburn  curious  crowds  are  permitted  to  go  through  the  prison. 
The  effect  of  these  crowds  on  the  prisoners  is  exceedingly  bad. 
A  rule  should  be  made  forbidding  all  persons  except  those  having 
official  business  to  go  through  the  prisons. 

The  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  see  his  friends  and  families 
in  private,  but  under  no  circumstances  ought  crowds  of  curious 
young  women  and  girls  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  prisons 
simply  to  look  at  the  prisoners  as  a  kind  of  show.  This  crowd 
of  curious  women  being  conducted  through  the  prison  at  Auburn 
was  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  things  encountered  during  the 
investigation.  The  presence  of  women  in  a  prison  for  men  has  a 
most  unhealthy  physiological  effect  upon  the  convicts. 

Much  Attention  to  Personal  Appearance 

During  the  morning  hours  the  barber  keeps  steadily  at  work 
cutting  hair  and  shaving,  and  the  presence  of  the  barber  seems  to 
be  universal  throughout  the  prisons.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into 
any  prison  at  any  time  of  the  day  and  not  see  some  of  the  pris- 
oners being  baxbered. 

The  most  inopportune  times  and  the  most  improper  places  are 
selected  for  this  barbering  operation.  Thus  daily  in  Sing  Sing 
prison  the  barber  chair  is  set  alongside  of  the  table  on  which  the 
biscuits  are  mixed  with  the  result  that  if  the  wind  blows  strongly, 
the  biscuits  require  barbering. 

In  the  kitchens  a  barber  chair  is  set  up  and  the  convicts  are 
shaved  and  have  their  hair  cut  while  the  food  is  cooking. 
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There  ie  no  doubt  that  the  shaving  and  hair  cutting  of  prison- 
ers is  necessary  and  it  accounts  largely  for  the  well-kept  look  of 
the  men,  but  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  suitability 
of  place. 

One  is  struck  in  examining  prisons  by  the  neatness  and  general 
well-dressed  appearance,  of  the  inmates  and  this  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  appearance  of  the  inmates  of  the  boys'  reforma- 
tories. In  the  prisons  one  does  not  see  dilapidated  shoes  or  torn 
clothing  whereas  in  the  reformatories  for  boys,  this  is  the  general 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Assignment*  to  Work 

The  assignment  of  convicts  to  work  in  the  prisons  is  now  in  the 
discretion  of  the  principal  keeper.  There  is  no  rule  about  it.  In 
the  past  prisoners  paid  it  is  said,  for  being  assigned  certain  work. 
In  all  of  the  prisons,  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  be  placed  either 
in  the  hospital  as  an  attendant  or  in  the  office  as  a  clerk.  These 
positions  are  usually  assigned  to  the  men  of  better  social  position 
than  the  average  convict. 

In  Sing  Sing,  to  be  assigned  to  the  hospital  is  a  very  great 
privilege.  The  hospital  attendants  have  large,  well-ventilated 
rooms  for  sleeping,  with  private  baths  and  private  barber.  They 
are  served  in  a  dining  room  with  special  meals  cooked  on  a  range. 
Similar  conditions  for  hospital  attendants  are  found  in  all  of 
our  prisons. 

The  men  who  work  as  clerks  are  in  well-ventilated  offices,  are 
not  required  to  do  very  much  in  a  day  and  have  the  privilege  of 
talking  at  all  times  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  office. 

It  would  seem  that  these  desirable  positions  could  be  used  as 
rewards  to  encourage  prisoners  who  improve  themselves  in  the 
school  and  who  by  their  conduct  show  that  they  have  resolved  to 
lead  better  lives. 

The  system  of  using  inmates  to  do  personal  work  for  the  officers 
and  guards  is  reprehensible.  The  employment  of  an  inmate,  for 
instance,  as  cook  or  as  house  boy  for  the  warden,  leads  to  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  other  prisoners. 

Feigning  Illness  to  Escape  Work 

Among  the  many  interruptions  of  work  in  the  prison  shops, 
the  time  lost  in  going  to  see  the  physician  is  perhaps  the  least 
excusable.     After  breakfast  on  reaching  the  shops  any  prisoner 
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can  hand  his  name  and  number  to  the  shop  guard  with  the  request 
to  see  the  physician.  Thereupon,  without  question,  all  such  pris- 
oners are  formed  in  line,  and  taken  over  to  the  physician's  offce, 
to  join  the  long  line  filing  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  the  office. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  at  Great  Meadow  and  at 
Auburn.  At  Great  Meadow  the  men  who  are  sick  remain  in 
their  cells  and  the  doctor  visits  them  there.  At  Auburn  the  doc- 
tor visits  the  men  in  the  shops. 

But  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton,  long  lines  of  couvicta  form  from 
the  bottom  corridor,  up  the  stairs  to  the  doctor's  office,  waiting 
their  turn  and  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is  here  daily  wasted 
by  this  means. 

Fully  one  half  of  the  men  in  Sing  Sing  who  go  to  see  the  doctor 
are  malingerers,  one  fourth  have  only  the  slightest  ailment,  and 
one-fourth  really  need  to  see  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  listens  patiently  to  the  prisoner's  recital  of  his 
troubles.  Sometimes  a  question  is  asked,  but  usually  the  doctor 
without  hesitation  distributes  first  one  kind  of  pills,  then  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  varied  sometimes  by  a  small  bottle  of  medicine. 

When  questioned  as  to  why  such  palpable  malingering  is  per- 
mitted, the  explanation  was  that  if  the  doctor  refused  to  treat 
a  prisoner  and  Bent  him  back  to  work,  in  about  three  or  four  weeks 
a  communication  was  received  from  the  superintendent  of  pris- 
ons to  the  effect  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  his  brutality  in 
refusing  treatment  to  a  sick  prisoner.  Thereupon  the  doctor  is 
forced  to  answer  questions  and  to  show  reasons  why  he  refused 
treatment.  When  the  prisoners  can  thus  terrorize  the  prison  offi- 
cials, something  is  wrong  with  the  system. 

A  prisoner  who  has  left  -his  work  to  visit  the  doctor,  simply 
to  waste  time,  and  who  is  ugly  over  the  doctor's  refusal  to  treat 
him,  can  easily  make  trouble.  He  has  but  to  pour  his  tale  of  woe 
into  the  sympathic  ears  of  the  innumerable  religious  visitors 
to  have  it  carried  to  some  one  of  influence. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  conditions.  Everyone 
connected  with  the  prisons  knows  that  this  condition  of  terrorism 
exists. 

The  best  way  to  counteract  this  evil  of  the  "  doctor  call "  is 
to  follow  the  system  used  at  Auburn.  There  in  the  morning  the 
doctor  visitB  the  different  workshops ;  those  who  desire  to  see  him 
step  from  their  benches  and  are  quickly  examined  and  return  at 
once  to  their  work.  It  is  a  little  more  trouble  for  the  doctor, 
but  it  saves  an  immense  loss  in  time  in  the  prisoner's  work. 
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The  reason  why  this  system  ia  not  followed  at  Sing  Sing  is 
stated  to  be  because  some  few  yeara  ago  a  doctor  who  waB  inspect- 
ing the  aick  in  the  shops  waB  assaulted  by  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
refused  to  treat  and  since  that  time  the  doctors  have  refused  to 
inspect  prisoners  in  workshops. 

Sundays  and  Holidays 

Sundays  and  holidays  have  heretofore  been  dreaded  by  the 
prisoners  for  the  reason  that  from  Saturday  night  until  Monday 
morning  they  have  been  locked  in  the  cells  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  when  they  are  released  Sunday  morning  for  break- 
fast and  for  attendance  at  chapel. 

The  new  rule  now  provides  for  the  dinner  at  noon  in  the  mesa 
hall  but  the  men  are  still  locked  up  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
afternoon  of  holidays.  Thia  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
guarda  a  holiday. 

If  an  association  of  prisoners  was  formed  in  all  of  our  prisons, 
similar  to  that  now  in  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  the  prisoners  could 
be  released  to  the  prison  grounds  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  holi- 
days, and  the  guards  also  have  the  day  off. 

Recreation  and  Physical  Development 

Most  of  the  prisons  have  bands,  composed  of  inmates,  that 
furnish  music  on  Sundays  at  the  chapel  exercises  and  on  other 
special  occasions. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  assigned  to  the  band  in  any  prison ; 
sometimes  the  instructor  is  an  inmate,  sometimes  a  civilian  hired 
from  the  outside.  The  band  practices  every  day  in  most  of  the 
prisons.    At  Sing  Sing  it  practices  all  day. 

Little  judgment  is  shown  in  utilizing  the  band.  After  the 
band,  by  constant  practice,  has  become  proficient  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  used  as  much  as  possible  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
prisoners. 

Some  of  the  prisons  have,  in  addition  to  the  band,  a.  stringed 
orchestra,  and  in  others  the  men  are  allowed  simply  to  play  on 
stringed  instruments  in  their  cells  whenever  they  are  locked  in. 
Some  judgment  should  be  used  in  regard  to  the  privilege  of  play- 
ing instruments  in  the  cells.  There  should  be  a  certain  hour  and 
certain  amount  of  time  allowed  for  this.  Then  again  an  effort 
should  be  made  in  all  of  the  prisons  to  develop  stringed  orchestras 
and  give  entertainments  occasionally  for  the  men  in  the  evening 
and  on  holidays. 
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In  all  of  our  reformatory  institutions  for  boys,  except  at 
Industry,  the  "  setting  up  "  drill  of  the  United  States  army  and 
navy  is  used ;  also  the  system  of  calisthenics  known  as  the 
Balaton  system.     This  latter  exercise  is  accompanied  by  music 

If  such  a  system  were  installed  in  the  prisons  for  fifteen  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour  daily  with  band  music,  the  men  would  be 
put  and  kept  in  splendid  physical  condition  and  a  large  part  of 
the  nervous  troubles  and  hysteria  would  be  done  away  with. 

Association!  of  Prisoners 

At  Auburn  and  at  Sing  Sing,  the  prisoners  have  formed  an 
association  for  mutual  welfare  governed  by  officers  of  their  own 
choosing. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  similar  associations  established  in  all 
of  the  prisons  and  also  in  the  correctional  institutions. 

These  associations  are  helpful  to  discipline  because  as  a  body 
the  prisoners  guarantee  good  order  and  good  conduct  in  exchange 
for  privileges.  These  associations  are  likewise  helpful  in  afford- 
ing the  means  of  protecting  an  inmate  against  injustice  on  the 
part  of  keepers  and  guards. 

While  in  some  of  the  prisons  and  reformatories,  a  sincere  effort 
is  made  to  give  absolute  justice  alike  to  all,  yet  in  other  institu- 
tions the  word  of  the  guard  or  teacher  is  always  taken  as  against 
the  inmate. 

An  association  of  prisoners  which  could  hear  the  prisoner's 
side  and  determine  the  justness  of  his  complaint  would  be  able  to 
present  the  matter  complained  of  to  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  thus  relieve  from  injustice  the  individual  prisoner. 

Mutual  Welfare  League  at  Auburn  Prison 

An  association  for  all  of  the  prisoners  at  Auburn  Prison  was 
founded  December  26,  1913.  A  meeting  of  all  the  men  in  Auburn 
Prison  was  held  in  the  prison  chapel  to  consider  a  set  of  by-laws 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  delegates  elected  by  the  men.  A 
delegate  had  been  elected  from  every  one  of  the  shops,  forty-nine 
delegates  in  all,  each  delegate  representing  approximately  about 
thirty  men. 

After  the  association  had  been  formed  and  the  by-laws  adopted, 
all  the  men,  except  fifteen,  joined  the  association. 

The  by-laws  provided  that  the  motto  of  the  association  should 
be  "  Do  good  —  Make  good  "  and  a  button  with  the  initials  of 
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the  Mutual  Welfare  League  was  furnished  each  member.  Dele- 
gates are  elected  semi-annually  and  can  serve  but  two  consecutive 
terms.  A  grievance  committee  was  formed  to  hear  complaints 
against  the  men  for  violations,  not  only  of  the  prison  rules,  hut 
of  the  league  rules  and  also  of  complaints  of  the  men  concerning 
their  food  and  their  treatment  by  officers.  If  the  complaint  of  the 
prisoner  was  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grievance  Committee 
to  be  well  founded,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  warden  of 
the  prison. 

The  league  guarantees  to  the  warden  that  in  return  for  certain 
privileges  such  as  freedom  of  the  prison  yards  from  5  to  6:30 
every  day,  the  prisoners  being  under  no  supervision  at  the  time 
and  being  allowed  to  play  games  or  conduct  themselves  in  other 
ways  as  they  may  desire,  that  the  league  will  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members.  The  privilege  of  marching  to 
dinner  without  a  prison  guard  has  also  been  granted  and  the 
league,  through  the  delegates,  recommends  to  the  warden  such 
prisoners  as  the  men  believe  should  be  put  to  work  on  the  high- 
ways and  it  makes  itself  responsible  for  their  good  conduct 
During  the  summer  of  1914,  the  work  of  the  men  in  this  "  honor 
camp,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  excellent.  Not  a  man  attempted 
to  escape. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
starting  this  league  that  the  association  would  bring  home  to  the 
men  that  they  were  responsible  not  only  for  their  own  conduct 
but  for  the  conduct  of  each  other,  that  it  would  teach  them  that 
the  law  must  be  obeyed  and  that  an  infraction  of  law  must  be 
punished. 

A  similar  system  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  Sing  Sing. 

At  Great  Meadow,  while  the  men  are  not  in  an  association,  they 
are,  at  certain  times,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  in- 
mate officers  of  companies  selected  by  the  principal  keeper  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  the  man  among  his  mates. 

At  Great  Meadow  the  system  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
during  the  summer,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  men  march  from 
the  prison  half  a  mile  away  to  baseball  grounds  where  baseball  is 
played.  No  guards  are  on  duty  at  the  time  and  the  men  under- 
take by  their  own  -pickets  to  see  that  no  escapee  occur.  So  far  as 
Great  Meadow  Prison  is  concerned,  the  system  there  in  force 
Beems  to  be  a  great  success.  Prisoners  speak  appreciatively  of 
the  warden  and  his  system  and  of  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the 
prisoners. 
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It  is  true  that  these  men  are  carefully  selected  from  the  other 
prisons  because  of  their  records,  and  that  a  system  similar  to 
Great  Meadow  could  not  be  introduced  in  all  its  details  in  the 
other  prisons,  but  there  are  always  some  prisoners  in  every  prison 
who  can  be  trusted. 

Great  Meadow  Honor  System 

No  commitment  is  made  to  Great  Meadow  Prison  directly  by 
the  courts,  but  the  men  are  selected  by  the  prison  agent  from  those 
men  in  other  prisons  who  have  good  records,  who  are  first  termers 
and  who  are  of  such  a  character  and  temperament  as  to  make 
tbem  liable  to  conform  to  the  system  of  Great  Meadow  Prison. 

The  system  at  Great  Meadow  is  called  the  "  honor  system." 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  men  the  principal  keeper  and  the  warden 
have  a  personal  interview  with  every  one.  The  system  of  the 
prison  is  explained  and  the  prisoner  is  told  that  he  will  be  trusted 
when  he  shows  himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  prison  to  be  trust- 
worthy. 

The  men  are  placed  at  work  which  for  the  time  brings  them 
directly  under  the  eye  of  the  warden  and  principal  keeper.  The 
•varden  observes  them,  talks  with  them  and  finally  selects  those 
men  who,  he  believes,  can  be  trusted  to  work  in  the  fields  outside 
of  the  prison  buildings,  for  there  are  no  walls  at  Great  Meadow 
Prison.  These  men  go  out  in  companies  in  charge  of  a  guard 
who  is  armed  with  a  pistol.  A  mounted  guard  makes  the  rounds 
during  the  day. 

The  men  are  engaged  in  farming,  road  building  and  in  quarry- 
ing stone.  A  portion  of  the  men  known  as  "  trusties  "  are  sent 
without  supervision  on  work  far  from  the  prison. 

These  men  are  selected  aimply  because  of  their  trustworthiness 
and  without  regard  to  their  crime,  although  consideration  is  given 
to  the  family  ties  of  a  man  and  to  the  length  of  his  sentence, 
still  left  to  be  served.  Men  leave  their  cells  in  the  early  morn- 
ing to  go  after  the  cows,  milk  them,  and  then  return  to  the  prisol 
for  their  breakfast. 

A  "  lifer "  takes  care  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant  of  the 
prison  without  any  supervision.  He  goes  out  in  the  morning  and 
reports  himself  back  at  night  Men  are  selected  to  take  care  of 
farm  animals  some  distance  from  the  prisons,  without  super- 
vision. 

The  results  of  the  honor  system  can  be  summed  up  in  a  word, 
"  success."    No  trusty  has  ever  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
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Great  Meadow.  The  escapes  from  this  prison  are  lefls  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  and  those  who  hare  escaped 
have  been  those  under  supervision  and  who  have  escaped  because 
of  accidental  conditions  which  diverted  not  only  the  attention  of 
the  guard  but  of  the  men  themselves  from  the  escaping  prisoner. 

The  system  of  Great  Meadow  is  founded  primarily  cm  the  trust 
of  the  convicts  in  the  warden  and  the  trust  of  the  warden  in  the 
men. 

The  success  of  such  a  system  requires  such  a  warden.  No 
political  appointment,  no  incompetent  man,  no  man  of  narrow 
view  or  of  selfish  heart  can  possibly  succeed  with  the  honor 
system.  If  all  of  our  prisons  had  wardens  like  the  present 
warden  of  Great  Meadow,  without  a  doubt  a  large  number  of 
men  could  be  found  in  each  prison  who  could  be  trusted  to  work 
without  supervision.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  residuum 
of  prisoners  who  could  not  be  trusted  and  who  must  necessarily 
be  confined  under  more  or  less  strict  discipline  and  sometimes  in 
punishment  cells. 

Guarding  the  Prisoner! 

Under  the  prison  law,  the  number  of  guards  is  restricted  to 
one  for  every  fourteen  prisoners,  but  in  some  cases  this  law  is 
evaded  by  having  men  who  are  really  guards  listed  as  foremen 
of  shops  or  as  instructors. 

In  order  to  improve  the  present  prison  system,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  start  with  improving  the  condition  of  the  guards. 

The  work  of  the  prison  guard  is  dangerous  and  his  hours  are 
long.  Practically  every  guard  in  the  prison  works  twelve  hours 
a  day.  His  salary  begins  at  $800  a  year  without  maintenance 
and  is  increased  $100  a  year  until  he  is  paid  $1,200.  If  a  guard 
is  sick  the  time  when  he  is  away  is  deducted  from  his  pay.  No 
pension  system  provides  for  his  old  age. 

A  number  of  the  guards  have  been  killed  in  prisons  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  seriously  injured. 

Many  of  the  guards  now  in  service  are  old  men  who  are  hang- 
ing on  to  their  jobs  because  that  is  their  only  means  of  providing 
support  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Vigorous,  humane  discipline  in  the  prisons  requires  young 
men  who  shall  bring  to  their  duties  the  knowledge  that  if  they 
serve  faithfully  for  say  twenty  years,  they  can  retire  on  a  pen- 
sion of  from  a  half  to  twc-thirda  of  their  salary. 
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A  pension  system  for  the  prison  guards  should  be  the  first  step 
in  prison  reform.  One  of  the  omcers  in  Clinton  Prison  has  served 
thirty-five  years  j  he  is  an  old  man  and  would  be  of  little  help  in 
quelling  an  uprising  of  the  prison.  His  physical  strength  is 
gone,  necessarily  his  influence  with  the  prisoners  must  have 
waned. 

The  State  provides  a  pension  system  for  employees  of  the  State 
hospitals.  It  would  seem  only  fair  that  a  similar  system  should 
be  provided  for  the  prison  guards. 

Because  of  the  small  pay,  the  long  hours  and  having  no  future 
prospects,  the  guards  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  temptation 
of  bribery  and  the  solicitation  of  the  convicts  and  their  friends 
to  smuggle  inside  contraband  goods  such  as  intoxicants  and  dope, 
yet  in  simple  justice  it  must  be  said  that  nearly  all  are  faithful  to 
duty. 

Each  prison  has  its  own  system  under  which  the  guards  eat  at 
the  prison.  For  instance,  at  Sing  Sing  the  guards  are  required  to 
bring  their  own  lunch  in  a  basket.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  op- 
portunities for  introducing  contraband  articles  into  the  prison 
which  could  be  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 

At  Great  Meadow  the  officers  and  guards  have  a  mess  where 
a  charge  is  made  for  the  food  furnished. 

Under  the  present  system  the  guard  now  marks  a  prisoner  for 
some  infraction  of  the  prison  rules.  There  is  no  uniformity  in 
interpreting  these  prison  rules.  One  guard  may  be  very  liberal 
and  his  "  relief  "  may  be  very  strict  in  the  construction  of  the 
rules;  therefore  what  a  prisoner  is  permitted  to  do  at  some  times 
of  the  day  without  question,  he  is  marked  for  doing  at  other 
times. 

When  a  prisoner  is  marked  by  a  guard  a  report  is  made  to  the 
principal  keeper  and  a  court  consisting  of  the  warden,  the  prin- 
cipal keeper  and  the  doctor  is  held  to  consider  these  records.  At 
Sing  Sing  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  this  court  and  the  war- 
den tells  him  of  the  charge  and  he  is  given  a  chance  to  explain. 
If  he  has  no  excuse  he  loses  certain  marks. 

The  basis  of  good  discipline  and  of  good  conduct  in  a  prison 
is  the  "  square  deal."  The  prisoners  must  feel  that  the  rules  of 
the  prison  afford  them  absolute  protection  against  the  ill-natured 
or  unintelligent  guard. 

The  parole  board  have  adopted  a  system  of  marks  and  these 
marks  are  considered  when  granting  or  refusing  parole.  Twenty 
marks  are  equivalent  to  one  day's  commutation  of  sentence  so 
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that  if  a  prisoner  loses  sixty  marks  he  has  to  serve  three  days 
longer  on  account  of  this  violation  of  the  rule. 

The  success  of  the  honor  system  at  Great  Meadow  is  largely 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  warden  towards  the  guards.  That  is 
the  only  prison  where  the  men  know  that  in  an  appeal  to  the 
warden  they  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  guard  and  that  if 
the  warden  finds  that  the  guard  has  been  unjust  to  the  prisoner, 
the  guard  will  surely  he  punished.  In  the  other  prisons,  the 
word  of  the  guard  is  always  taken  as  against  that  of  the  prisoner. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  prison  is  the  withdrawal  of  all 
guards  at  night  from  the  walls  of  the  prison.  As  soon  as  the  pris- 
oners are  locked  in  their  cells  the  outer  guards  are  off  duty. 
This  is  the  reason  that  nearly  all  the  escapes  from  prison  have 
been  during  the  night.  It  also  affords  a  moat  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  contraband  articles  into  the  prison  by  throw- 
ing them  over  the  wall,  at  a  point  previously  agreed  upon,  where 
they  can  be  found  in  the  morning  by  the  prisoner  for  whom  they 
are  intended  or  by  some  other  prisoner  in  the  secret. 
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The  Food  Served  in  the   State  Prisons  and  a  Description  of  the 
Purchase  Privilege  of  Inmates 

In  all  of  the  prisons  complaint  is  made  of  the  meals  furnished 
the  prisoners.  They  complain  not  only  of  the  meal  but  of  the 
manner  of  service  and  of  the  monotony  of  the  cooking.  Investi- 
gation of  meals  actually  served  showed  that  these  complaints  were 
well  founded.  The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  not  alone  with  the 
cooks,  but  also  in  economy  in  the  purchase  of  foods. 

The  daily  per  capita  cost  for  feeding  prisoners  in  our  State 
prisons  for  men  ranges  from  11  29/100  cents  at  Auburn  to  12 
58/100  cents  at  Sing  Sing. 

In  other  words,  the  average  expense  per  prisoner  per  day  for 
three  meals  in  all  of  onr  prisons,  is  about  eleven  and  one-half 
cents. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  prisoners  are  not  overfed,  because 
frequently  the  expense  per  capita  for  three  meals  drops  away  be- 
low this  average  sum. 

Three  meals  at  Sing  Sing,  June  5,  1914,  cost  7%  cents  per 
capita. 

Three  meals  at  Sing  Sing,  June  7,.  1914,  cost  8  13/100  cents 
per  capita. 

Three  meals  at  Sing  Sing,  June  26,  1914,  costs  6  95/100  cents 
per  capita. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  items  of  food  served  on 
this  lowest  cost  day. 

For  breakfast :  Corn  meal,  milk,  bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner : 
macaroni,  bean  soup,  coffee  and  bread;  for  Bupper:  tea  and  bread. 

When  the  character  of  food  served  is  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  our  prisons  do  not  reform  prisoners  and 
that  the  work  in  the  shops  is  not  satisfactory. 

Tn  the  above  schedule  of  the  dietary,  the  milk  is  adulterated  to 
three  or  four  times  its  bulk  with  water ;  the  coffee  is  nothing  hut 
a  slop,  no  taste  of  coffee  being  discernible  and  the  general  state- 
ment is  that  to  drink  it  brings  on  indigestion.  The  tea  is  a  strong 
preparation  of  tannin,  strong  enough  to  tan  leather.  The  macaroni 
instead  of  being  baked  is  steamed.  Therefore,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  appetizing  for  the  prisoners  to  eat  at  breakfast  except 
the  bread ;  there  was  nothing  appetizing  and  nourishing  for  dinner 
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except  the  bean  soup  and  bread;  there  was  nothing  for  supper 
except  bread. 

That  this  economy  does  not  prevail  at  Sing  Sing  alone  is  shown 
by  the  figures  from  Clinton  for  the  same  month,  thus : 

Three  meals  at  Clinton  prison,  June  6,  1914,  cost  9  1/25  cents 
per  capita. 

Three  meals  at  Clinton  prison,  June  20,  1914,  cost  6  9/10  cents 
per  capita. 

Three  meals  at  Clinton  prison,  June  22,  1914,  cost  7  9/100 
cents  per  capita. 

An  examination  of  the  food  which  cost  6  9/10  cents  for  three 
meals  on  Jnne  20,  1914,  at  Clinton  prison  shows  that  there  was 
served  at  breakfast,  oatmeal  with  milk,  bread  and  coffee;  for 
dinner,  pork  and  beans,  bread  and  coffee;  for  supper,  bread  and 
coffee. 

At  Auburn  prison  during  the  month  of  June,  1914,  the  cost 
of  serving  three  meals  to  each  prisoner  was  as  follows: 

On  June  11th,  10  cents ;  on  June  16th,  8y2  cents ;  on  June  25th, 
9  2/5  cents. 

On  the  low  day  the  following  meals  were  served :  Breakfast, 
rolled  oats  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread  and  coffee ;  dinner,  boiled 
pork,  baked  beans,  mustard  pickles,  bread  and  tea ;  supper,  bread 
and  coffee. 

A  comparison  of  the  meals  on  the  low  cost  day  at  Auburn  with 
the  meals  on  the  low  cost  days  at  other  prisons  shows  that  the  meals 
at  Auburn  were  much  more  substantial  than  in  any  other  prison 
and  this  was  even  greater  than  the  record  discloses,  for  the  reason 
that  at  Auburn  skimmed  milk  is  served  with  the  cereal  instead 
of  diluted  milk  at  other  prisons  and  the  beans  are  baked  in  an 
over  instead  of  being  steamed  in  kettles. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  meals  at  Auburn  are  the  best  of 
any  served  in  the  prisons,  and  a  better  quality  of  food  was  used. 
There  was  greater  variety  in  the  foods  themselves  and  a  greater 
variety  in  the  manner  of  cooking. 

In  making  this  statement  it  most  not  be  understood  that  the 
kitchen  keepers  of  the  other  prisons  are  to  blame  for  the  meals 
which  they  serve.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  bak- 
ing ovens  for  the  other  prisons  hut  without  avail,  and  every  one 
of  the  kitchen  keepers  has  deplored  the  vile  slops  served  as  coffee 
and  tea. 
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A  table  showing  the  quantity  purchased  and  average  purchase 
price  of  staple  articles  of  food  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  for  the  four  prisons  for  men,  follows: 


ARTICLE* 

Baa  Biso 

•      e__ 

Quantity 

™» 

Quantity                   Price 

F«h 

192.736             Iba. 
2,550           Iba. 

10.10994 

193.227    Iba.           K 
882    Iba. 

6,900    Iba. 

2,781  bbta.            3 

84  bbla.             4 
2U    Iba. 
8,251    Iba. 
360  doa. 
27,308    qta. 
44,640    cits. 
2,317    Iba. 
4,000   Iba. 
16,735    Iba. 
11,5791  bu. 

668tbu.             3 

08379 

wheat  ituur.  faoerei  uae  . 
Wbaat     flour,     paatry     « 

3,387  1/7    bbl*. 

3.610 

S29 

37S             Iba. 
471             Iba. 

330            do. 
7,697             qta. 

9.',  20?             Iba.' 
fi.SOO           Iba. 
18.781             Iba. 

13,963)            bu. 
S04  11/13  bu. 

.3289 
.1147 
.137 
.000 

!llSB 

!  04098 
.S664 
2.i77 

ARTICLE 

c™» 

Onii  Mai  do  w 

Qimntity 

Price 

Quantity 

Prioa 

Y     h      »< 

171.477           Iba. 
1.200           Iba 
7.220           Ibt 
2.9&S           bbla 

14           bbla 
2.607           lb* 
8. 138           Iba. 
3.390           do*. 

10  09464 

13316 

04487 

3  92011 

6  64070 
31824 

22997 

78.410.6       lb*. 
1 .093           Iba. 
6.670           Iba. 
1.10S           bbla. 

tonuttu 

8 

Wteai  flouf.  (enaral  uae. . 
Wheat     Boui,     poetry     •  < 

89134 

1.8871         Iba. 
273           Iba. 

1 .8751         do*. 
42.469           qte. 
90.731           qta. 

1.469           Iba. 

4.100           Iba. 

6.522           Iba. 

3.199.91     bu. 
181  8/12  bu. 

3.273           lb*. 

3.691            Iba. 

IS. 880           Iba. 

12.168  8/12  bu 

6211         bu. 

11899 

04788 

.63684 

2  64984 

Dietary  and  Manner  of  Cooking 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  ho  little  judgment  is  shown  by  the 
prison  officials,  in  varying  and  improving  the  dietary.  The  same 
unappetizing  stuff  is  served  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
with  no  variety  in  the  food  or  the  manner  of  preparation.  A 
large  number  of  prisoners  have  stomach  troubles  from  this  cause 
alone.     Canned  food  is  served  when  fresh  vegetables  would  be 
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just  as  cheap.  The  meat  is  cooked  to  death,  and  is  covered  by 
a  so-called  sauce.  The  kitchen  keepers  make  a  valiant  effort; 
they  are  not  to  blame.    It  is  the  fault  of  the  system. 

Examination  of  the  various  mess  halls  and  kitchens  indicates 
that  a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  feeding  prisoners  should 
be  made.  , 

The  law  provides  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  served  "  whole 
some,  bid  inferior  food."  The  prisoners  know  that  their  food  is 
"  inferior  "  and  anyone  can  convince  himself  that  it  is  not  whole- 
some. It  reads  well  in  the  published  list  of  meals,  but  in  actual 
practice,  it  is  awful. 

At  all  of  the  prisons  the  beef  bought  is  what  is  known  as 
"  clods,"  which  is  an  economical  way  of  buying  the  poorer  por- 
tions of  beef.  Corned  beef  in  tins  is  purchased  at  Elmira  and  is 
used  to  vary  the  meat  diet.  This  canned  corned  beef  is  relished 
wherever  used,  is  practically  as  cheap  as  the  beef  clods. 

The  breakfast  is  one  of  the  horrors  of  prison  life. 

The  breakfast  invariably  consists  of  oatmeal  one  day  and  hash 
the  next.  When  oatmeal  is  served  at  Sing  Sing,  milk  so  called, 
is  put  in  the  prisoner's  bowl,  but  the  milk  is  diluted,  one  part 
milk  to  three  or  four  parts  water.  The  prisoners  complain  of  the 
yellow  scum  that,  forms  on  the  top  of  this  preparation. 

Charles  Dickens  narrates  how  Mr.  Squeers  took  a  group  of 
small  boys  to  "  Dotheboys "  hall,  and  for  breakfast  carefully 
mixed  milk  with  an  equal  portion  of  water,  exclaiming  as  he 
passed  it  to  the  little  victims,  "  there's  richness  for  you." 
Squeers  was  generous  as  compared  with  the  prison  dietary. 

At  Auburn  skimmed  milk  is  served,  while  at  Clinton  what 
can,  perhaps,  be  called  prepared  milk  is  given. 

When  hash  is  served  for  breakfast,  especially  when  it  is  cooked 
in  steamers,  many  complaintB  are  made  regarding  it.  In  many 
of  the  prisons  a  very  small  amount  of  meat  is  used  and  sometimes 
none  at  all,  this  hash  being  really  a  combination  of  vegetables. 
It  is  unappetizing  in  appearance  and  taste  and  can  in  most  cases 
be  properly  described  as  a  "  mess."  Once  a  week  it  is  baked  and 
then  the  men  eat  it  and  commend  it.  Another  improvement  which 
would  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  men  would  be  the  use  of 
onions  and  in  no  case  Bhould  hash  be  served  to  the  men  in  which 
meat  is  not  used  in  a  proportion  of  at  least  one  to  three  of  pota- 
toes, without  any  other  vegetable  except  onions. 

The  supper  always  served  throughout  the  State  prisons  is  bread 
with  tea  or  coffee.    From  an  examination  of  the  dietary  of  the 
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prisons  it  is  plainly  apparent  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  prisoners 
who  are  able  to  do  so  to  purchase  supplies  to  supplement  the  food 
furnished  by  the  State. 

Poor  Coffee  and  Unpalatable  Cooking 

The  way  the  coffee  is  made  is  as  follows:  Three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  coffee  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  chicory  are  used  in 
200  gallons  of  water. 

Apparently  nothing  else  is  used,  although  it  is  insisted  by  the 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  that  burned  crusts  are  used  to  color  and 
flavor  this  mixture. 

The  price  of  the  coffee  is  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  five  pounds  of  coffee  and  chicory  with  the  200  gallons 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  serve  1,400  men.  This  mixture  costs  11 
34/100  cents  per  pound,  a  total  cost  of  56  7/10  cents  per  day. 

The  kitchen  keeper  at  Auburn,  on  request,  figured  the  amount 
of  coffee  necessary  to  make  a  good  drink. 

He  estimates  that  it  would  require  30  pounds  of  the  coffee  mix- 
ture in  the  proportions  as  now  used,  coffee  and  chicory. 

To  serve  good  coffee  to  the  prisoners  would  cost  the  State 
$3.40  instead  of  the  56  7/10  cents  at  present,  and  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  prisons,  in  all  four  prisons,  about  $5,000  per  year. 

Only  one  prison  has  suitable  arrangements  for  cooking  food. 
That  kitchen  has  a  bake  oven  where  hash,  fish,  macaroni  and 
deserts  can  be  baked. 

In  all  other  prisons,  the  food  is  cooked  in  steam  kettles,  where- 
by all  of  the  taste  is  cooked  out  of  the  food  and  it  is  served  watery 
with  the  steam  in  which  it  has  been  cooked. 

In  only  one  prison  is  the  bread  distribution  sanitary  and  decent. 
At  Auburn  the  distributor  picks  up  the  thick  slices  of  bread  on 
a  fork  and  hands  it  to  the  prisoner.  In  every  other  prison  the 
inmates  are  allowed  to  paw  over  the  bread  and  sometimes  handle 
quite  a  number  of  pieces  in  finally  making  a  selection. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception 
of  Great  Meadow  prison,  which  has  a  large  farm  worked  by  the 
prisoners,  very  few  fresh  vegetables  are  served  to  the  prisoners. 
The  fact  that  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  in  summer  is  not 
supplied  to  all  of  our  prisons  is  simply  an  indictment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  prison  administration  both  in  Albany  and  at 
the  several  prisons. 
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Prisoners  Permitted  to  Purchase  Additional  Supplies 

Because  of  the  poor  quality  and  the  meagerness  of  the  food 
furnished  to  them,  the  prisoners  in  all  of  the  State  prisons  buy, 
either  from  the  prison's  store  or  through  a  designated  prison's 
official,  such  foods  and  articles  as  are  permitted.  These  rules  re- 
garding the  amount  of  the  purchases  and  the  articles  which  can 
be  purchased  are  the  same  for  all  of  the  prisons  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

35.  Prisoners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive  boxes  of  eatables 
-  from  home  or  other  source,  except  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
Honor  Bar  Rules.  Friends  desiring  to  provide  prisoners  with 
such  articles  as  are  permitted  by  the  rules,  may  send  them  money 
and  the  articles  will  be  purchased  through  the  proper  officer,  on 
the  10th  day  of  March,  May,  June,  September,  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  ($3)  worth  of 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  list.  Prisoners  shall  note 
carefully  the  quantities  that  may  be  ordered,  which  must  not  be 
exceeded.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  compensation 
money  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Prisoners  having  one  or 
more  honor  bars  may  purchase  such  articles  each  month.  Prison- 
ers having  honor  stars  or  a  disk  and  four  bars  may  purchase  such 
articles  every  two  weeks,  and  may  receive  a  box  of  cooked  eatables 
from  home  every  two  months.  Articles  so  purchased  or  received 
must  not  be  sold,  traded  or  given  away. 

Cooked  Meats 

Boiled  ham 5  lbs. 

Smoked  beef 3  lbs. 

Roast  beef 3  lbs. 

Corned  beef  5  lbs. 

Salmon    2  lbs. 

Sardines    6  cans. 

Herrings  1  box. 

Bread  Stoffs 

Crackers    2  lbs. 

Cakes — (cookies,   fried  cakes,  etc.) 2  lbs. 

Ginger  snaps 4  lbs. 

Pies 2 

Graham  wafers 4  lbs. 
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Sweets 

Candy   2  lbs. 

Maple  sugar 2  lbs. 

Sweet  chocolate  2  cakes. 

Syrup 1  quart. 

Marmalade   1  jar. 

Applo  butter 1  pot. 

Green  Vegetables 

Lettuce    2  beads. 

Onions 1  peck. 

Tomatoes 2  quarts. 

CEREALS 

Shredded  wheat  biscuits 2  boxes. 

Grape  nuts 1  box. 

Force 2  boxes. 

Malta-rice  1  package. 

Fbuitb 

Oranges 1  dozen. 

Bananas    1  dozen. 

Lemons    1  dozen. 

Apples 1  peck. 

Figs 2  lbs. 

Dates 2  lbs. 

Raisins    2  lbs. 

The  Following  Fruits  in  Season 

Pineapples 2  or  2  cans. 

Strawberries   2  qts.  or  2  cans. 

Cherries 4  qts.  or  2  cans. 

Peaches 1  peck  or  2  cans. 

Long  blackberries 2  qts.  or  2  cans. 

Plums   1  peck  or  2  cans. 

Pears 1  peck  or  2  cans. 

Groceries 

Condensed  milk   6  cans. 

Sugar 6  lbs. 
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Tobacco 20  oz. 

Butter 2  lbs. 

Cheese 2  lbs. 

Salad  oil 1  pint. 

Catsup 1  bottle. 

Olives 1  bottle. 

Pickles 1  bottle. 

In  addition  to  the  above  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cigars  which 
is  not  to  be  considered  within  $3  limit  above  provided. 

36.  The  following  additional  articles  may  be  purchased  on  tbe 
10th  of  November  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  on  account  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  coming  in  those  months,  and 
the  amount  of  expenditure  may  be  increased  to  $4  exclusive  of 
cigars : 

Turkey,  chicken,  duck,  goose,  game,  jellies,  cigars  (not  exceed- 
ing fifty). 

37.  On  the  10th  of  June,  on  account  of  tbe  Fourth  of  July,  in 
addition  to  articles  appearing  on  the  general  list,  cigars  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  in  number  may  be  purchased. 

Akticles  that  May  Be  Received  fkom  Relatives  and  Friends 

38.  Boxes  may  be  received  once  in  two  months  as  heretofore, 
containing  articles  other  than  eatables  as  follows : 

Handkerchiefs  Floor  rug 

Stockings  Shoe  brush 

Towels  Comb  and  brush 

Neckties  (in  quiet  colors)  Small  mirror 

Gloves  Tooth  brush 

Mittens  Lather  brush 

Rubbers  Pipes 

The  above  rules  are  subject  to  any  conflicting  provisions  in  the 
Honor  Bar  Rules  and  to  such  changes  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  made  in  such  rules. 

39.  Prisoners  having  money  on  deposit  and  not  receiving  arti- 
cles in  the  above  list  from  home,  may  purchase  them  through  the 
proper  officer,  together  with  such  articles  as  the  warden  may 
approve. 

40.  Articles  not  permitted  by  these  rules  shall  be  seized  as  con- 
traband and  the  sender  thereof  notified. 
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41.  Prisoners  having  earnings  standing  to  their  credit  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  for  permission  to  ex- 
pend a  specified  portion  thereof  to  aid  dependent  relatives  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  may 
approve. 

42.  All  moneys  or  articles  of  value  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  prisoner  shall  be  taken  from  him  and  turned  over  to  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  same  until  such 
time  &3  the  prisoner  is  released,  or  otherwise  by  permission  of  tLe 
warden  receives  them,  when  such  moneys  or  articles  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  prisoner ;  a  receipt  being  given  and  taken  therefor 
>n  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  convict  deposit*. 

This  system  of  allowing  prisoners  to  supplement  the  prison 
fare  by  buying  their  own  food,  while  economical  for  the  State,  is 
wrong  for  two  reasons: 

Fikst. —  It  is  practically  a  special  privilege  granted  to  the 
richer  prisoners  and  must  necessarily  create  bitterness  among  the 
poorer  prisoners. 

Second. —  The  system  of  permitting  purchases  by  the  prisoners 
is  not  uniform  for  all  prisons.  Articles  can  be  purchased  cheaper 
at  some  prisons  than  at  others. 

There  is  a  stringent  prison  rule  which  prohibits  one  prisoner 
from  giving  to  another  prisoner  any  purchased  articles.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  justification  for  this  rule  considering  the  fact 
that  all  articles  must  be  purchased  only  through  the  prison 
officials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  prison 
authorities,  some  articles  serve  in  some  cases  as  prison  currency. 
Thus,  whenever  an  opulent  prisoner  wants  something  done  by  a 
poorer  prisoner,  he  pays  him  with  a  can  of  condensed  milk.  If 
this  is  tolerated  in  this  case,  why  should  there  be  the  rule 
whereby  prisoners  are  punished  for  sharing  food. 

At  Sing  Sing  the  system  of  prisoners'  purchases  is  far  better 
than  in  the  other  prisons,  but  here  again  another  of  the  inexpli- 
cable rules  of  the  prison  is  encountered.  The  prisoner  is  not  al- 
lowed to  use  the  cent  and  a  half  compensation  which  he  earns  by 
work  in  the  shops,  to  buy  extra  food,  but  must  buy  this  food  with 
money  sent  to  him  from  the  outside.  In  every  other  prison  the 
rule  is  exactly  the  reverse,  for  the  prisoner  is  compelled  in  the 
other  three  prisons  to  purchase  food  from  the  cent  and  a  half 
which  he  earns. 

At  Sing  Sing  a  store  is  kept  and  a  price  list  of  the  goods  pur- 
chasable is  furnished  each  convict. 
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The  prisoner  fills  out  on  the  card  furnished  him  the  supplies 
which  he  desires  and  his  order  is  made  up  in  the  storeroom  and 
sent  to  his  cell  The  prisoner  is  brought  from  the  workshop  to 
his  cell  in  order  to  cheek  up  the  articles  bought,  when  they  are 
delivered,  frequently  delaying  the  work  in  the  shops —  a  bad 
feature  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  prison. 

In  the  English  prisons,  cocoa  is  served  for  supper  instead  of 
our  damnable  tea.  In  Sing  Sing  prison,  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  buy  this  cocoa  at  wholesale  rates  of  about  eleven  cents  per  half 
pound  can,  while  in  the  other  prisons  the  use  of  cocoa  is  pro- 
hibited. 

What  possible  reason  could  have  led  the  prison  authorities  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  cocoa,  when  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  food 
of  great  value  and  would  supplement  the  dry  bread  of  supper. 

While  the  State  in  all  its  prisons  and  reformatories  provides 
tooth  brushes,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  tooth  powder  furnished. 
Thus  at  Sing  Sing  the  prisoners  can  buy  tooth  powder,  but  are 
not  permitted  to  in  the  other  prisons.  At  Clinton  the  very 
desperate  prisoners,  in  solitary  confinement,  are  given  tooth 
powder. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Education  and  Religion*  Instruction  in  the  State  Prisons,  and  the 
Effect  on  the  Discipline 

School  is  held  in  every  prison  under  the  charge  of  a  head 
teacher  assisted  by  inmate  teachers,  and  while  no  provision  of 
law  or  regulation  of  the  prison  compels  any  prisoner  to  attend 
school,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  schooling  is  compulsory,  at  leaat 
for  the  first  four  standards. 

The  plan  of  the  present  prison  school  Bystem  originated  with 
the  head  teachers,  and  is  intended  to  give  the  illiterates  or 
those  of  limited  education  an  amount  of  education  which  will 
enable  them  on  leaving  the  prison  to  read  an  ordinary  newspaper, 
to  compose,  read  and  write  a  letter  and  to  have  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic  through  simple  problems  of  fractions. 

Many  prisoners  who  have  been  truants  at  school  arc  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  teaching.  There  ia  a  tendency,  however, 
to  push  the  education  of  prisoners  beyond  a  reasonable  limit. 

While  illiterates  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  lan- 
guage, it  ia  a  question  of  how  much  "  higher  education  "  ought  to 
be  forced  on  the  prisoners,  taking  into  consideration  the  diffi- 
culty a  man  of  mature  age,  in  confinement,  has  in  acquiring  and 
assimilating  book  learning. 

Practically  every  head  school  teacher  states  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  with  the  men  of  the  first  standard  —  the  men  who 
are  illiterate  or  have  had  very  little  school  instruction. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  what  a  tremendous  task  is 
forced  on  the  illiterate  convict.  At  an  age  when  usually  the 
mind  has  become  inelastic  and  dull  he  is  compelled  to  begin  study. 

System  of  Teaching 

The  head  school  teachers  in  conference  have  selected  about 
1,000  words  which  are  taught  to  the  men  iu  four  standard  classes. 
In  the  first  standard  the  men  are  taught  to  read,  spell,  pronounce 
and  use  about  200  words.  To  do  this  requires  four  months  for 
the  average  prisoner.  The  work  largely  consists  of  blackboard 
exercises.  After  the  first  200  words  have  been  learned,  the  pris- 
oners are  then  advanced  to  the  second  standard  where  300  new 
words  are  taught  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  process  is  kept  up 
for  the  four  standards,  so  that  after  the  prisoner  has  spent  about 
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sixteen  months  in  school,  he  is  able  to  read,  write  and  spell  the 
ordinary  words  of  the  English  language  freely  and  easily. 

Copy  is  furnished  to  the  prisoners  who  practice  and  study  in 
their  cells.  Some  of  the  words  which  a  man  who  was  illiterate 
when  he  entered  prison  is  able  to  read,  Bpell  and  write  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  sixteen  months  in  school,  are  "  patient,"  ;"  squeeze," 
"  quantity." 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  course  in  the  different  pris- 
ons the  men  have  been  taught  about  the  equivelant  of  what  is 
taught  in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  common  school  but  of  course 
they  are  farther  advanced  mentally  than  children  in  that  grade. 

Sing  Sing,  which  receives  the  bulk  of  the  commitments  to  the 
State  prisons,  has  the  largest  class  of  illiterates.  The  attendance 
in  the  school  at  Sing  Sing  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  was 
as  follows :  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  inmates  were 
admitted  to  the  school;  116  were  Americans;  70  were  American 
born  of  foreign  parentage;  157  were  foreigners;  193  were  citi- 
zens, the  balance  aliens;  33  were  absolute  illiterate  in  any  lan- 
guage and  83  were  illiterate  in  the  English  language.  The  first 
standard  had  136,  the  illiterates.  In  the  second  standard  were  34 
men;  the  third  standard,  51  men;  the  fourth  standard,  41  men. 
Owing  to  limited  accommodations,  there  Iwing  but  four  class 
rooms,  the  schooling  at  Sing  Sing  is  confined  to  the  first  four 
standards,  but  in  some  eases,  at  the  desire  of  prisoners,  the  head 
teacher  lays  out  a  course  of  study  for  the  prisoner  in  his  cell.' 

At  the  other  prisons  of  the  State,  instruction  is  continued  be- 
yond the  first  four  standards,  there  being  at  Clinton  prison  eight 
standards,  at  Auburn  seven  standards.  In  addition  to  the  purely 
scholastic  work  at  Clinton,  Auburn  and  Great  meadow,  instruction 
is  given  by  an  inmate  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  good 
progress  is  made  in  both  studies. 

In  every  prison  the  school  master  desires  to  restrict  the  reading 
of  foreigners  who  are  illiterate  in  the  English  language  to  Eng- 
lish books.  This  seems  to  be  unjust  and  a  very  narrow  point 
of  view. 

Extension  courses  should  be  offered  all  prisoners  who  have  suffi- 
cient education  to  study  by  themselves.  A  correspondence  school 
with  exercises  suggested  by  a  trained  teacher  would  stimulate 
and  furnish  mental  employment  for  educated  prisoners,  upon 
whom  the  long  fourteen  hours  of  confinement  in  the  cell,  daily, 
must  bear  hardest. 
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One  of  the  absurd  things  of  the  prison  schools  is  the  character 
of  the  desks  and  chairs.  These  are  the  regular  school  desks  for 
children.  The  chairs  are  too  small  for  grown  men  and  it  must 
necessarily  tend  to  lower  the  respect  for  the  school  and  to  humili- 
ate the  prisoner  to  force  him  to  sit  on  a  chair  and  at  a  desk  in- 
tended for  a  little  child. 

The  proper  furniture  for  the  school  rooms  of  the  prisoners  is 
a  large  chair  with  a  wide  arm  for  writing. 

It  is  a  matter  to  consider  whether  the  use.  of  convict  teachers  is 
desirable.  The  head  teacher  tries  to  impress  upon  the  convicts 
the  desirability  of  education.  An  effort  ia  made  to  impress  the 
illiterate  how  much  an  education  will  help  him  when  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  prison,  yet  he  has  before  his  eye  a  daily  example 
of  how  education  has  failed  when  his  teachers  are  convicts.  It 
is  a  very  natural  question  for  the  convict,  after  hearing  the  head 
teacher  expatiate  on  the  benefits  of  education,  to  ask,  "why, 
then,  are  my  teachers,  who  are  educated  men,  convicts?"  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  old  crab  advising  her  progeny 
to  walk  straight. 

If  the  State  continues  to  use  inmates  as  teachers  in  the  schools, 
it  ought  in  some  way  to  reward  these  men  by  giving  them  greater 
privileges,  either  by  way  of  more  hours  for  outdoor  exercise  or 
a  different  character  of  food.  Teaching  requires  a  great  amount 
of  patience,  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  if  these 
inmate  school  teachers  do  successful  work,  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  encouraged  with  extra  privileges. 

The  Prison  Libraries 

Each  prison  is  provided  with  a  library,  that  of  Sing  Sing  being 
the  largest  with  11,000  volumes.  The  books  most  frequently 
called  for  by  the  prisoners  are  the  works  of  Dumas  first,  the  novels 
of  Hugo  next,  and  Dickens  next  The  men  in  all  of  the  prisons 
can  have  two  changes  of  books  a  week. 

The  men  are  allowed  periodicals,  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  their  cells  under  certain  rigid  rules.  Thus,  magazines  sent  to 
any  prisoner  must  come  from  the  publishing  office.  Weekly 
papers  of  an  unobjectionable  character  are  also  allowed.  To  get 
a  daily  paper  a  prisoner  must  have  been  confined  in  State  prison 
five  years  and  be  what  is  called  a  star  honor  man,  viz.,  one  who 
has  never  been  punished.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  prison 
authorities,  as  usual,  have  inverted  the  rule  as  far  as  daily  papers 
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are  concerned.  After  a  man  has  been  in  prison  five  years  his 
interest  and  bis  appetite  for  news  have  gone  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  It  is  when  he  is  first  confined,  when  his  interests  are 
fresh,  that  a  daily  newspaper  is  desirable.  It  should  be  granted 
at  once,  as  a  privilege  for  good  conduct 

Study,  like  exercise,  can  hardly  be  done  alone.  If  a  trained 
librarian  were  put  in  charge  of  the  library  who  had  had  experi- 
ence in  correspondence  schools  and  university  extension  teach- 
ing, he  could,  in  talking  with  the  prisoner,  direct  his  attention 
to  the  special  courses  of  reading  and  study. 

Religions  Instruction  and  Services 

The  law  provides  that  all  prisoners  shall  be  entitled  to  a  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  with- 
out discrimination  or  preference,  but  that  such  service  shall  be 
had  snd  such  advice  and  ministration  given  within  the  buildings 
or  grounds  in  such  manner  and  at  such  hours  as  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  discipline,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

For  each  of  the  prisons  a  chaplain  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000  per  annum.  Other  religions  instructors  are  paid  as 
follows : 

At  Sing  Sing,  the  chaplain  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Prot- 
estant clergyman  receives  $500  and  the  Jewish  rabbi  $630  per 
annum. 

At  Auburn  the  chaplain  is  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  receives  $500  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  $500  per  annum. 

At  Clinton  the  chaplain  is  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  receives  $500  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  $500. 

At  Great  Meadow  the  chaplain  is  a  Protestant,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  receives  $600  and  a  Jewish  rabbi  $500. 

The  women's  prison  at  Auburn  is  cared  for  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  men's  prison,  without  additional  expense, 

At  Matteawan  Hospital,  services  are  held  by  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergymen  at  a  total  expense  of  $125  per  annum,  while 
at  Dannemora  Hospital,  the  superintendent  estimates  the  expense 
of  religious  services  for  his  inmates  for  nine  months  at  $209. 

Some  of  the  prisons,  notably  Sing  Sing,  have  been  overrun 
with  volunteer  religious  instructors. 

The  chaplain  is  required  by  law  to  visit  the  cells  of  the  pris- 
oners once  a  week  and  in  most  instances  this  is  done.  Serious 
demoralization  of  the  prison  discipline  and  industrial  efficiency 
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is  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  admission,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
throughout  the  week,  of  volunteer  evangelists. 

The  religious  instruction  and  consolation  should  be  given  to 
prisoners  only  by  the  regular  chaplains  and  such  other  clergy- 
men as  the  prisoner  may  desire  to  have  admitted. 

The  situation  in  Sing  Sing  prison  in  regard  to  the  abuse  of 
religious  privileges  is  almost  unbelievable.  A  gentleman  who 
described  himself  as  a  clergyman,  but  without  a  church,  was 
allowed  to  wander  through  the  corridors  of  the  prison  at  any 
hour  during  the  day  and  up  to  a  late  hour  at  night  The  teach- 
ears  of  other  faiths  arrived  at  any  day  or  hour  that  suited  their 
convenience  and  summoned  the  adherents  of  their  faith  from  the 
workshops.  j 

Every  day,  morning  or  afternoon,  and  many  days  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  religious  services  of  some  character  or 
another  were  held  by  visiting  clergymen,  rabbis  and  lay  preach- 
ers, inen  and  women.  The  managers  of  the  prison  were  afraid 
that  any  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  religious  workers  would 
result  in  unfavorable  publicity,  and  granted  all  requests. 

The  result  was  utter  demoralization  of  the  work  shops.  The 
prisoners  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  escape  work. 
One  class  of  prisoners,  in  particular,  showed  no  preference  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  but  conscientiously  attended  all 
instructions,  exercises  and  classes. 

Religious  exercises  must  be  restricted  to  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  religious  holy  days  if  the  industries  of  the  prisons  are  to 
be  operated  efficiently. 

Demoralization  of  Work  in  the  Shops 

In  none  of  the  prisons  has  a  system  been  devised  whereby  all 
of  the  work  of  the  prison  could  be  systematized.  The  school 
teacher  complains  that  his  activities  are  hampered  by  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  prison.  The  foreman  of  the  shop  complains  that 
he  is  discredited  in  the  amount  of  output  because  his  men  are 
taken  away  to  attend  school  and  for  other  reasons.  These  two 
officials  have  complained  of  this  situation  for  a  long  time  past,  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  by  those  in  authority  to  adjust  the  relation 
of  the  school  and  the  shop,  nor  has  anything  been  done  to  prevent 
the  continual  interruption  of  work  from  other  causes.  Very  little 
thought  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  hours  for  the  school  classes  so 
that  prisoners  could  attend  them  without  demoralizing  the  work 
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shops.  Visits  by  the  prisoners'  friends  and  family  should  be  so 
timed  as  to  occasion  the  least  inconvenience.  The  prisoners'  court 
could  certainly  be  held  in  the  afternoon  after  work  in  the  shops 
has  ceased.  An  incongruous  arrangement  of  prisoners'  time  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  simply  because  it  has  always  existed  and 
no  real  industrial  system  has  even  been  established. 

At  present  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  sequence  of  work  in  the 
shops.  When  'a  prisoner  is  taken  to  school,  his  absence  frequently 
causes  other  prisoners  to  be  idle.  A  prisoner  with  a  sewing  ma- 
chine works  on  a  part  of  a  garment.  From  him  the  garment  passes 
on  to  others,  each  doing  something  with  it,  until  it  is  Finished.  The 
man  working  on  the  first  step  is  taken  to  school;  he  is  away  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  His  work  stops,  also  the  work  of  all  those  who 
come  after  him  in  finishing  the  article. 

But  loss  of  time  occurs  in  the  workshop  for  other  reasons.  It 
has  really  become  the  rule  to  change  the  work  of  a  prisoner  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  proficient  at  a  machine,  or  to  transfer  him  to 
other  prisons.  Many  new  men  are  sent  to  Great  Meadow.  Great 
Meadow  has  no  shops.  Consequently  the  time  spent  at  other 
places  in  becoming  expert  workers  at  machines  is  lost  —  a  loss 
l>oth  to  the  convict  and  to  the  State. 

In  assigning  work  to  the  new  arrival,  the  principal  keeper 
does  not  consult  with  the  foreman  of  the  shop  or  with  the  school 
master.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  illiterate  who  must  go 
to  school  for  at  least  sixteen  months  is  sent  to  the  work  shop  and 
started  at  a  machine. 

If,  before  assigning  work,  the  principal  keeper  consulted  with 
the  head  school  teacher  and  the  foreman  of  the  shop  the  new 
convict  could  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  what  schooling  he  needed 
without  interfering  with  the  work  of  other  prisoners. 

For  instance,  the  illiterates  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  work- 
ers who  do  the  cleaning  and  rough  outdoor  work  and  they  should 
be  kept  at  this  work  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  first  two  standards 
of  the  school. 

Then  again  in  assinging  work  to  men,  reference  should  be  had 
in  all  cases  to  the  length  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment.  It  is 
simply  stupid  to  assign  a  man  to  a  machine  when  his  sentence  will 
expire  before  he  masters  it. 
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CHAPTER  VH 
Tuberculosis  in  the  State  Prisons,  and  the  Manner  in  Which  it  is 
Treated 
The  treatment  of  criminals  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  was 
begun  in  18S9  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bansom  who  found  in  that  year  that 
there  were  in  Clinton  Prison  128  prisoners  suffering  with 
tuberculosis.  This  great  number  of  cases  caused  the  prisoners 
suffering  from  this  disease  to  be  isolated.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  a  total  of  2,647  cases  have  been  treated  with  marked 


Because  of  the  climatic  conditions,  Clinton  Prison  has  been 
selected  by  the  prison  authorities  for  the  treatment  of  all  con- 
victs having  tul>erculosis.  This  prison  is  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  practically  in  the  center  of  13,500  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  State. 

Examination  of  Hew  Prisoners 

In  order  to  determine  whether  prisoners  sent  to  Clinton  Prison 
are  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  the  following 
measures  are  taken: 

On  his  admission  to  this  prison,  a  prisoner  is  bathed  and  ex- 
amined by  the  doctor.  If  bis  case  is  at  all  suspicious,  he  is  exam- 
ined a  second  time,  more  minutely  for  tuberculosis.  The  diagnosis 
of  his  physical  condition  ia  put  on  a  card  and  he  is  put  in  the 
hospital  ward  if  he  has  reached  a  stage  of  infection.  If  he 
presents  slight  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  he  is  assigned  to  what 
is  known  as  "  19  Company  "  which  is  tho  sick  company  of  the 
prison,  the  men  belonging  to  which  do  not  work  but  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  open  air  all  day  long  in  an  enclosed  yard  called 
the  "Bull  Pen." 

This  is  an  exercise  ground  perhaps  100  feet  square.  The  men 
in  "  19  Company  "  receive  the  same  meals  and  are  under  the 
same  discipline  as  other  prisoners  in  Clinton  Prison,  such  as 
bathing,  lights  in  cell  and  general  routine.  It  is  inhuman  to 
confine  such  men  in  damp  dark  cells,  and  to  feed  them  coarse 
prison  food. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital  Annex 

The  tuberculosis  hospital  annex  has  grown  from  11  patients  in 
1893  to  two  wards  in  1914,  treating  150  cases. 
21 
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The  principal  ward  contains  105  beds  and  a  second  ward  for 
the  more  serious  cases  has  45  beds.  In  connection  with  the  wards 
are  separate  kitchen,  dining-room,  school  room  and  library. 

The  hospital  wards  are  exceedingly  cheerful  and  sanitary. 
Each  patient  has  a  single  iron  bedstead  with  suitable  bedding  and 
a  small  bureau  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Easy  chairs  are 
placed  around  the  room  for  lounging  and  windows  on  three  sides 
give  light,  air  and  ventilation. 

An  enclosed  exercise  ground  has  been  provided,  having  a  shed 
for  protection  against  bad  weather.  Sputum  cups,  elevated 
above  the  ground,  are  systematically  placed  in  the  grounds.  In 
this  enclosure,  called  by  the  prisoners  Ransom  park,  the  patients 
spend  the  entire  day. 

This  park  is  approximately  250  feet  by  120  feet  wide.  Ex- 
pectoration is  strictly  prohibited  and  a  sterilization  oven  has  been 
built  in  the  ground  for  sterilizing  the  sputum  cups.  The  men 
lounge  or  walk  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  a  quarter  before 
twelve  and  from  one  until  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  every  day, 
except  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  guard  to  sit  outside  of  this  wire  enclosure 
to  prevent  fights  which  frequently  occur  among  the  prisoners. 

The  men  who  are  in  the  hospitals  receive  meals  at  different 
hours  and  of  different  kinds  from  the  ordinary  prison  meal. 
They  drink  milk  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  addition  to  their  meals,  which  are  much  more 
nutritious  and  appetizing  than  the  meals  given  healthy  prisoners. 

The  Effect  of  Work  on  Tuberculosis  Patients 

In  1912,  Dr.  Hansom  selected  two  groups  of  nineteen  men  as 
nearly  similar  as  possible  in  age,  state  of  disease  and  prospect  of 
recovery.  One  group  was  set  doing  light  labor  which  waa  gradu- 
ally increased  in  severity  until  they  were  doing  the  hardest  kind 
of  labor  with  pick  axe,  shovel  and  hammer.  The  other  group 
was  allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  air  in  practical  idleness 
as  is  usual  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  After  a  number  of 
months  these  men  were  examined  and  weighed.  The  men  working 
show  greater  improvement  in  vigor  and  in  strength  and  gain  in 
weight  than  those  taking  the  usual  treatment  of  idle  outdoor  lifa 

These  tests  have  shown  that  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
graduated  labor  proves  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  patient. 

The  large  amount  of  timber  land  which  can  be  lumbered,  and 
the  great  stretches  of  burnt  over  land  which  can  be  replanted, 
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can  be  used  to  provide  a  work  most  suitable  for  tuberculous 
patients.  The  extent  of  the  lumbering  which  can  be  developed 
at  Clinton  Prison  as  a  prison  industry  is  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  report  under  the  beading  of  "  Prison  Industries."  At  the 
present  time  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  all  of  the  tuberculous 
prisoners  of  the  State  should  be  transferred  and  treated  at  Clin- 
ton and  should  be  put  to  work  gradually  under  the  system  of  Dr. 
Ransom  in  the  forests,  at  farm  work  and  at  road  building. 

The  following  table  shows  the  success  attained  at  Clinton 
Prison  Hospital : 

Number  transferred  since  1903 2,229 

Total  treated   2,647 

Cases  discharged  from  prison  in  which  results  were  re- 
corded during  above  ten  years 1,103 

Apparently  cured 20. 03% 

Arrested  cases 29.01% 

Improved 38.26% 

Average  percentage  of  deaths  of  tuberculosis  popula- 
tion    2 .  84% 

Present  tuberculosis  population  394 

Results  1801.    Number  of  deaths  in  100,000  living. .  2,021 .6 

Results  1912.  Number  of  deaths  in  100,000  living. .  160.9 

Inadequate  Facilities 

The  above  figures  show  the  success  of  Dr.  Ransom  in  his  treat- 
ment of  tuberculous  patients.  The  earlier  a  patient  can  begin  the 
treatment,  the  greater  are  his  chances  for  complete  recovery.  All 
tubercular  cases,  therefore,  should  be  placed  in  hospital  wards  and 
given  suitable  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  facilities  for  treating  the  tuberculous 
prisoners  are  exceedingly  inadequate. 

The  State  is  unable  to  send  all  of  the  convicts  suffering  with 
tuberculosis  to  Clinton  Prison  and  is  unable  to  even  treat  in  the 
hospital  wards  a  large  number  of  those  already  there. 

A  special  row  of  cells  is  used  by  prisoners  in  the  first  stages  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  die  health  of  the  prisoner  and  lessens  his  chances 
of  ultimate  recovery.  Many  other  prisons  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions have  towb  of  cells  set  aside  for  the  tuberculous  inmates. 
At  Elmira  Reformatory  a  large  number  of  the  young  prisoners 
have  responded  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  in  addition  there  were 
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in  the  hospital  a  number  of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  yet 
these  young  convicts  cannot  be  given  a  chance  to  be  cured  at 
Clinton  Prison  Hospital  because  of  the  overcrowded  condition 
there. 

It  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  whenever  a  prisoner  re- 
sponds to  the  tuberculin  test  or  shows  symptoms  which  indicate 
tuberculosis,  to  remove  him  at  once  to  Clinton  Prison  and  place 
him  in  a  hospital  suitably  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  that 
disease. 

It  is  a  dangerous  condition  to  keep  in  State  institutions  pris- 
oners afflicted  with  tuberculosis  because  no  matter  how  carefully 
sanitary  conditions  are  maintained,  it  is  certain  that  other 
prisoners  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  through  the  promiscuous 
spitting  of  sick  prisoners. 

The  Legislature  has  been  repeatedly  urged  to  appropriate 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  which  would  have  at  least 
300  beds. 

Dr.  Kansom  has  caused  to  be  prepared  a  plan  for  such  a  hospital 
and  the  State  should  begin  the  erection  of  a  building  under  this 
plan  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  hospital  could  be  built  by  inmate  labor  entirely.  An 
example  of  the  success  in  building  hospital  buildings  by  inmate 
labor  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  institution  of  the  Dannemora 
State  Hospital.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  hospital  built  with  concrete  blocks  made  by  the 
inmates.  All  of  the  lumber  could  be  obtained  on  the  prison  tract, 
sawed  and  dried  at  the  prison.  Practically  everything  for  a  new 
hospital,  except  the  plumbing,  the  electric  wiring  and  fixtures, 
hardware  and  furniture  could  be  built  by  the  prisoners.  One- 
half  of  the  furniture  required  is  now  in  the  wards,  so  that  at  a 
very  slight  expense,  the  State  would  have  a  new,  up-to-date  tuber- 
culosis hospital. 
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CHAPTEB  VIH 
Parole  System  in  the  State  Prisons,  and  the  Difficulty  of  Finding 
Employment  for  Discharged  Convicts 

Under  the  law  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  for  the  first  time 
of  a  violation  is  given  what  is  termed  an  indefinite  sentence.  That 
ia,  the  judge  sentences  him  for  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  term. 
After  he  has  served  the  minimum  term,  the  prisoner  can  apply  to 
the  parole  board  for  a  parole,  and  if  this  parole  be  granted  the 
prisoner  is  released  from  the  prison  and  required  to  follow  the 
rules  established  by  the  parole  board  and  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  parole  officer.  If  during  his  parole  the  prisoner  has 
conformed  to  the  rules  and  has  led  an  honest  life,  he  is  granted 
an  absolute  discharge. 

The  parole  system  of  the  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  and  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  parole  law,  as  it  now  reads,  provides  that  a  prisoner  never 
before  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State 
prison,  who  was  convicted  in  this  State  of  a  felony,  other  than 
murder,  first  or  second  degree  and  sentenced  to  a  State  prison, 
shall  be  sentenced  thereto  under  an  indefinite  sentence  and  under 
the  law  of  1909  "  every  prisoner  confined  in  a  State  prison  or 
reformatory,  under  sentence  for  a  definite  term  for  a  felony,  who 
has  never  before  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  a  State  prison,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  for  State  prisons,  and  may  be  paroled  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as  pris- 
oners confined  under  indefinite  sentence." 

The  law  requires  the  Board  of  Parole  to  establish  a  system  of 
markings  or  credits  to  be  earned  by  each  prisoner  as  a  condition 
of  release. 

The  first  law  relating  to  parole  was  enacted  in  18891  which  in 
terms  provides  for  indefinite  sentences  but  did  not  abolish  the 
definite  sentence. 

In  the  twelve  years  in  which  this  law  was  in  force,  the  judges 
preferred  the  definite  sentence  and  out  of  approximately  13.000 
prisoners  sentenced  in  this  period,  only  115  received  the  indefinite 
sentence.  In  order  to  correct  this,  laws  were  passed  in  1901  which 
provided  that  a  person  never  before  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
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able  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  who  was  convicted  in  this 
State  of  a  felony  should  be  sentenced  under  an  indefinite  sentence, 
the  minimum  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  year  and  the 
maximum  ahall  not  be  more  than  the  longest  period  fixed  by  law 
for  which  the  crime  ia  punishable.  This  act  was  farther  amended 
in  1902.  In  1907  the  powers  of  the  Parole  Board  were  consider- 
ably increased  in  enlarging  the  number  of  applicants  to  come 
before  it  each  year.  A  law  passed  in  that  year  provided  that 
prisoners  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  should  be 
punished  by  an  indefinite  sentence,  the  minimum  of  which  Bnall 
be  twenty  years  —  the  maximum  shall  be  the  offender's  natural 
life. 

The  rules  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Parole  gov- 
erning their  meetings  and  the  manner  of  application  by  prisoners 
for  parole,  and  the  rules  for  the  prisoners  to  observe  when  on 
parole  are  as  follows: 

Rit.es  op  Board  of  Parole 

"  1.  The  Board  will  meet  at  each  of  the  three  State  prisons, 
ten  times  each  year  upon  the  dates  to  be  fixed  by  them  and  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Unless  other- 
wise arranged  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  week  beginning 
with  the  second  Monday  of  the  month. 

"  2.  At  each  monthly  meeting  the  Board  will  consider  appli- 
cations for  parole  of  all  the  prisoners  whose  minimum  terms 
expire  during  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held. 

"  3.  At  all  meetings  the  Board  will  reconsider  the  applications 
of  all  prisoners  except  those  that  were  considered  at  one  of  the 
two  preceding  meetings. 

"  4.  Every  prisoner  who  is  able  to  work  is  expected  to  have 
suitable  employment  guaranteed  him  by  a  responsible  and  re- 
spectable person,  and  all  offers  of  employment  should  be  filed 
with  the  Warden  before  the  first  of  the  month  in  which  the  pris- 
oner's application  comes  before  the  Board. 

"  5.  The  application  for  parole  must  be  made  by  the  prisoner 
himself.  Under  the  law  the  Board  is  prohibited  from  consider- 
ing any  other  form  of  application  or  petition.  Parole  application 
blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  Warden,  and  such  prisoners  as 
will  be  unable  to  prepare  their  applications  will  be  given  neces- 
sary assistance. 
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"  6.  Neither  the  prisoner's  counsel  or  other  persons  will  be  per- 
mitted to  appear  before  the  Board  either  for  or  against  the  parole 
of  a  prisoner. 

"  7.  In  considering  the  application  for  parole  of  a  prisoner, 
the  Board  will  take  into  account  the  prison  conduct  of  the  appli- 
cant, his  original  record,  aud  also  his  habits  and  methods  of  life 
before  conviction :  his  domestic  relations,  his  prospects  of  employ- 
ment and  his  ability  and  apparent  desire  to  lead  a  correct  life 
and  maintain  himself  by  honest  labor  if  paroled. 

"  8.  If  a  prisoner  complies  strictly  with  the  terms  of  the  parole 
for  one  year,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  order  his  dis- 
charge, but  every  paroled  prisoner  will  be  deemed  upon  parole 
and  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  Agent  or  Warden  until  an  absolute 
discharge  is  received  by  him. 

"9.  Any  prisoner  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his 
parole  will,  if  apprehended,  be  returned  to  the  prison  to  serve  the 
balance  of  his  maximum  term.  If  he  cannot  be  found  at  once, 
he  will  be  declared  delinquent,  and  whenever  apprehended,  be 
thereafter  imprisoned  in  said  prison  for  a  period  equal  to  the  un- 
expired maximum  term  of  his  sentence  at  the  time  such  delin- 
quency is  declared,  unless  sooner  paroled  or  discharged  by  the 
Board." 

Rules  fob  Prisoners  When  oh  Parole 

"  1.  The  paroled  prisoner  must  go  direct  to  the  place  to  which 

he  is  paroled,  and  immediately  on  arrival  there  report  to  Box  30, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  a  blank  arrival  report  that  will  be  given  to  him 

when  he  leaves  the  prison. 

"  2.  A  blank  monthly  report  will  be  mailed  to  each  paroled 
man  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month.  On  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  shall  fill  it  out,  have  it  signed  by  his  employer, 
and  personally  mail  it  in  the  stamped  envelope  which  he  receives 
with  it  to  Box  30,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  receipt  of  said  report  will 
be  acknowledged  on  a  postal  card,  signed  with  the  initials  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

"  3.  The  paroled  prisoner  will  personally  mail  his  monthly 
report  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Not  before  or  after,  but 
on  the  first.  He  will  not  send  reports  by  registered  mail  or  special 
delivery,  as  to  do  so  causes  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience 
and  often  delays  the  delivery  of  the  reports.  If  receipt  of  report 
is  not  acknowledged  by  the  tenth  of  the  month,  he  should  write 
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the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  advising  him  of  the  fact, 
and  a  duplicate  will  he  sent. 

"4.  Paroled  prisoners  are  required  to  live  correct,  abstemious, 
industrious  lives.  They  are  not  to  drink  liquor  or  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  or  to  visit  places  where  they  are  sold.  They  shall  not 
associate  with  disreputable  persons  nor  visit  places  frequented 
by  them.  They  shall  not  change  places  of  employment  until  they 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons, 
and  they  shall  advise  him  promptly  of  any  change  in  address. 
They  shall  not  leave  the  State." 

The  following  forms  and  instructions  are  given  to  the  paroled 
prisoner : 

'"  Notice  to  Paroled  Prisoners 
"  lien  who  are  paroled  must  be  prompt  in  sending  their 
monthly  reports  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  the  month 
preceding,  and  upon  the  blank  form  that  will  be  sent  to  them 
about  the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month  and  mail  them  in  the 
stamped  envelope  addressed  Box  30,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  accom- 
panies the  blank. 

"  In  these  reports  all  blank  spaces  must  be  filled  out.  In  case 
a  blank  is  spoiled  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Prisons  with  a  full  explanation. 

"  If  you  will  live  in  a  house  occupied  by  more  than  one  family, 

state  with  whom,  and  the  location  of  your  rooms 

" ,  191.  . 

"  To  the  Superintendent  of  Stale  Prisons: 

"  P.  0.  Box  30,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"  Dear  Sir. —  1  arrived  at  my  destination  and  reported  to  my 

employer  this day  of ,  191. .,  at a.  m. 

p.  M. 

"  My  address  will  be  (town  or  city)   ,  (county) 

,  (State) I  will  live  at  No 

street  or miles  from 


"  Very  respectfully, 


'  Employer." 


"No. 
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Limited  Opportunity  for  Employment 

After  a  parole  has  been  granted,  the  Board  of  Parole  has  au- 
thority to  grant  an  absolute  discharge  to  a  prisoner,  "  if  it  shall 
appear  to  said  Board  of  Parole  that  there  is  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  any  prisoner  so  on  parole  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty 
without  violating  the  law,  and  that  this  absolute  discharge  from 
imprisonment  is  in  compatibility  with  the  welfare  of  society." 

Up  to  October  1,  1913,  the  Board  of  Parole  had  held  hearings 
in  10,709  cases  and  had  granted  paroles  to  5,717  prisoners. 

Of  the  paroles  granted,  1,190  were  delinquent.  Of  these,  514 
had  been  returned  to  prison,  the  rest  being  at  large. 

The  law  provides  that  the  warden  of  each  prison  shall  appoint 
a  parole  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  aid  paroled  prisoners  in 
securing  employment  and  to  visit  and  exercise  supervision  over 
them  while  on  parole. 

The  difficulty  of  the  parole  system  lies  in  securing  permanent 
employment  for  the  prisoner,  in  proper  surroundings. 

The  difficulty  of  a  prisoner  in  securing  employment  without 
reference  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  a  young  man 
paroled  from  Elmira  Reformatory : 

"  September  10,  1914 
"Mr.  P.  J.  McDonnell,  Supt.  of  Reformatories,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.: 
"  Dear  Sir. —  In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  that  I  had  not 
received  a  position,  and  I  now  have  to  say  the  same  thing,  but 
I  have  better  prospects  of  securing  work  this  time.  I  could 
have  got  many  a  position,  but  I  cannot  furnish  a  reference, 
and  I  haven't  got  the  nerve  to  say  that  I  was  in  prison.  As 
it  is,  I  have  two  friends  trying  to  get  me  something,  and  this 
morning  I  was  down  to  see  the  man  for  whom  I  worked, 
when  I  was  arrested,  and  he  said  something  might  turn  up  in 
a  week  or  two. 

"  Mr.  McDonnell  please  don't  think  that  I  am  a  shirk,  as 
I  am  trying  hard,  but  bare  yet  to  succeed.  I  am  still  living 
with  my  parents. 

"  Hoping  that  you  l>elieve  me,  as  this  has  got  me  worried  a 
great  deal,  I  remain, 

"  Yours  very  respectfully." 

The  warden  of  Great  lieadow  Prison  states  that  a  large  number 
of  his  paroled  prisoners  have  found  employment  on  farms  imiue- 
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diately  adjoining  the  prison  and  tbat  tbcre  is  a  demand  from  the 
farmers  for  the  labor  of  paroled  prisoners. 

This  fact  suggests  the  idea  tbat  the  best  results  from  the  parole 
system  can  be  secured  where  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
institution  can  be  first  secured,  so  tbat  the  paroled  prisoners  can  be 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  officers  of  the  institution.  This 
inspection  should  have  a  two-fold  purpose,  namely,  not  only  of 
visiting  and  encouraging  the  paroled  prisoner  but  of  seeing  that 
the  employment  is  proper  and  such  as  will  not  discourage  him. 
In  some  cases  inmates  have  been  paroled  from  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory to  farmers  who  have  apparently  felt  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  labor  which  they  could  exact  of  the  paroled  prisoner. 
A  farmer  will  take  a  boy  from  Elmira  —  expect  him  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  work  steadily  all  day  and  go  to  bed  at  night- 
fall with  no  opportunities  for  recreation  whatever.  It  is  certain 
that  no  boy  or  man  is  going  to  work  long  under  such  conditions. 

Great  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  more  gradual  introduction  of 
a  paroled  prisoner  to  outer  life.  If  possible,  employment  should 
be  obtained  where  he  can  return  to  the  prison  every  night  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  greatest  strain  on  the  prisoner 
comes  in  the  first  year  of  his  freedom.  It  is  the  complaint  of  the 
officers  of  all  of  the  correctional  institutions  and  State  prisons 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  secure  employment  for  the 
paroled  prisoners. 

There  are  a  number  of  associations  which  aid  prisoners  to  ob- 
tain work,  but  a  large  field  of  usefulness  remains  in  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  paroled  boys  of  the  reformatories  and  of  encour- 
aging them  in  their  work. 

It  was  apparent  after  attending  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City  of  the  parole  officers  with  the  paroled  inmates  of  Elmira  Re- 
formatory that  a  large  proportion  of  the  offers  of  employment 
to  inmates  of  prisons  and  correctional  institutions  were  not  bona 
fide  and  that  they  were  made  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prisoner  or  his  friends,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  bis 
parole. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  employment  by  convicts  lies  in  the 
apprehension  which  people  feel  that  they  may  relapse  into  their 
former  crimes.  The  field  of  employment  might  be  enlarged  if  the 
State  itself  would  undertake  to  secure  employment  for  the  paroled 
prisoner  and  in  reality  practically  guarantee  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men,  through  the  parole  officer. 
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The  period  of  parole  is  altogether  too  short.  Absolute  dis- 
charges are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Parole  and  by  the  boarda  of 
managers  of  institutions,  in  practically  six  months  in  many  cases. 
Supervision  ought  to  continue  until  the  prisoner  has  firmly  estab- 
lished himself. 

The  parole  officers  are  so  few  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
visit  every  paroled  prisoner,  to  see  how  he  is  conducting  himself, 
and  whether  he  is  worthy  of  an  absolute  discharge. 

The  great  number  of  delinquents  among  the  paroled  convicts 
shows  that  paroles  are  granted  without  much  discrimination.  The 
large  number  of  cases  who  have  been  discharged  from  juvenile 
institutions  and  who  reappear  at  the  reformatories  and  later  in  the 
State  prisons  shows  that  our  parole  system  is  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Unequal  Sentence  for  Similar  Crimes  and  Failure  of  Courts  to  Detect 
Insanity 

Under  the  law  prisoners  are  sentenced  to  our  State  prisons  for 
a  first  term  under  an  indeterminate  sentence;  that  is,  with  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  term. 

For  a  second  offense,  they  are' sentenced  under  a  definite  sen- 
tence with  a  commutation  for  good  behavior.  The  sentencing  for 
felonies  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which 
the  conviction  occurs. 

Where  prisoners  have  been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  the 
circumstances  of  liis  crime,  his  character  and  his  social  relations 
are  looked  into  by  the  probation  officer  of  the  judge,  and  the  in- 
formation so  obtained  is  used  by  the  judge  in  determining  the 
sentence.  In  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  cases,  the  misde- 
meanant is  placed  on  probation  with  a  suspended  sentence  in 
charge  of  a  probation  officer. 

There  is  no  such  system  of  securing  information  for  the  judge 
before  sentencing  the  prisoner  in  felony  cases.  In  consequence 
there  are  many  cases  where  prisoners  who  have  been  insane  have 
been  sentenced  to  State  prisons  rather  than  to  State  hospitals  for 
criminal  insane. 

There  are  many  examples-  in  every  prison  of  unequal  and  dis- 
proportionate sentences. 

In  the  office  of  the  industrial  superintendent  at  Sing  Sing, 
Bitting  side  by  side,  are  two  bookkeepers.  One  committed  forgery 
to  the  extent  of  $150,000  and  was  sentenced  to  a  minimum  term 
of  two  years;  his  companion  committed  forgery  to  the  extent  of 
$38  and  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  twenty  years. 

In  Clinton  Prison  are  two  young  men,  twenty-five  years  old, 
convicted  of  stealing  a  part  of  a  gold  chain.  They  were  sentenced 
to  thirty-one  years.  If  they  had  committed  murder  in  the  second 
degree  they  would  be  paroled  after  twenty  years. 

The  president  of  a  trust  company  received  a  sentence  of  from 
two  to  four  years  for  wrecking  his  bank  which  resulted  in  ruining 
a  number  of  people. 

A  theatrical  agent  defrauded  his  partner  of  a  small  Bum  of 
money  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years. 

Some  prisoners  receive  a  long  sentence  for  a  slight  offense ;  other 
prisoners  receive  short  sentences  for  a  gross  offense.    There  seems 
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to  be  do  standard  of  sentence.  Different  judges  are  noted  for 
their  clemency  or  the  severity  of  their  sentences.  A  crime  com- 
mitted in  New  York  City  receives  a  severe  sentence;  the  same 
crime  committed  up  the  State  receives  a  light  sentence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  in  the  prisons  that  the  length 
of  a  man's  sentence  frequently  depends  upon  the  temper  or  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  judge  sentencing  him. 

No  one  can  make  an  examination  of  the  sentences  imposed 
without  arriving  at  the  opinion  that  a  reform  is  necessary  in 
the  manner  of  sentencing  prisoners. 

Neither  good  work  nor  reformation  can  be  expected  of  a 
prisoner  who  finds  that  he  has  received,  in  comparison  with  other 
prisoners,  a  longer  sentence  for  the  same  offense.  This  injus- 
tice rankles  in  his  soul  and  turns  him  into  a  bitter  and  vindictive 
prisoner. 

Board  for  Sentencing 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  prisoners  convicted  of  a  felony 
for  the  first  time  be  sentenced  to  a  State  prison  for  a  minimum 
term  of  a  year  and  until  they  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  parole  board  that  they  can  be  released  with  safety  to  society. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  suggestion,  especially  so 
far  as  it  deals  with  the  younger  prisoners. 

If  such  a  system  of  sentencing  is  not  adopted,  then  the  judge 
seutencing  the  convict  should  have  an  officer,  corresponding  to 
the  probation  officer  of  the  magistrate  court,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  furnish  the  judge  with  all  cf  the  facte  surrounding  the 
crime  and  the  criminal's  previous  character. 

Perhaps  a  better  system  would  be  to  take  the  sentencing  en- 
tirely away  from  the  judge  and  commit  it  to  a  board  composed 
of  a  lawyer,  a  physician  and  a  psychologist. 

This  board  should  be  instructed  to  study  the  prisoner,  his 
degree  of  responsibility,  his  sanity  and  his  temperament,  to  as- 
certain the  circumstances  under  which  the  crime  was  committed 
and  the  possibilities  of  reform,  to  inquire  into  his  education  and 
his  concepts  of  morality. 

Such  a  board  with  full  information  before  it,  and  after  an 
examination  of  the  prisoner  to  determine  his  sanity  and  his  de- 
gree of  responsibility,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  to  apply  the 
law  so  far  as  the  term  of  the  sentence  is  concerned,  would  as 
nearly  mete  justice  as  could  well  be  expected  of  any  human 
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Mental  Condition  Should  Be  Investigated  Before  Trial 

A  systematic  inquiry  into  the  mental  condition  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  State  and  to  the 
individual. 

A  number  of  cases  are  found  in  the  hospitals  for  the  criminal 
insane  suffering  from  general  paresis,  but  who  were  sentenced 
to  State  prisons, 

A  board  as  suggested  above  would  have  detected  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  an  architectural  draftsman  convicted  of  grand  larceny 
whose  criminal  act  was  the  appropriation  of  a  bale  of  cloth  in 
one  of  the  large  stores  in  New  York,  which  he  proceeded  to 
shoulder  and  carry  from  the  place. 

It  would  have  detected  the  insanity  of  a  man,  well  connected, 
who  had  been  a  designer  for  a  prominent  firm  of  manufacturing 
jewelers,  who  was  sent  to  a  workhouse  for  breaking  a  window 
and  while  there  assaulted  a  fellow  inmate  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  mythological  deities.  For  this  assault  he 
was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  Prison  from  which  prison  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dannemora. 

In  some  cases  which  finally  reach  the  hospitals  for  insane  crim- 
inals, the  insanity  is  much  more  noticeable  For  instance,  one 
convict  who  is  now  in  Dannemora  (having  come  from  the  State 
hospitals  and  through  one  of  the  State  prisons)  was  so  obviously 
insane  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  he  should  have  passed 
through  the  courts  without  his  insanity  being  noted.  He  was  so 
demented  as  to  make  his  condition  apparent  to  any  one  in  con- 
versation ;  he  would  wander  from  one  absurd  statement  to  another, 
finally  becoming  incoherent. 

A  man  recently  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  State 
prison  was  found,  after  being  examined  by  the  doctor  there,  to  be 
insane  and  was  sent  to  Dannemora.  His  delusion  was  that  he 
was  the  lover  of  a  prominent  actress. 

Another  prisoner  confined  in  Dannemora  was  convicted  and 
Rntenced  to  State  prison  for  a  murder  which  he  committed  as 
i  result  of  his  delusion. 
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Summary  of  Conditions  in  the  Prisons  of  the  State  that  Call  for 
Reform 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  examination  showed  that  there  is  little  if  any 
brutality;  that  there  are  no  inhuman  punishments  and  that  the 
endeavor  of  most  of  the  heads  of  the  institutions,  reformatories, 
and  correctional  institutions,  was  sincerely  to  aid  in  reforming 
the  inmates. 

But  while  there  is  much  to  commend,  there  is  much  to  condemn. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  things  is  the  system  of  "  silence" 
which  prevails  at  Clinton  and  somewhat  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing. 

The  prison  discipline  at  Clinton  is  unduly  severe.  Absolute 
silence  is  required  —  no  hours  of  recreation  are  allowed  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  amusement  for 
the  prisoners.  At  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  the  prisoners  are  for- 
bidden to  converse  during  the  meals. 

The  experience  of  the  warden  of  Great  Meadow  Prison  shows 
that  the  privilege  of  talking  at  meals  can  be  accorded  convicts  and 
that  no  abuse  is  made  of  this  privilege.  There  is  no  reason  why 
convicts  should  not  be  allowed  to  converse  in  all  of  our  prisons 
in  low  tones  at  meals. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  criticism  in  the  public  press 
and  elsewhere  regarding  the  buckets  used  in  the  cells.  If  sanitary 
buckets  were  provided  with  tight  fitting  covers,  that  criticism 
would  be  without  point.  The  prison  authorities  are  to  be  censured 
for  continuing  the  use  of  unsanitary  buckets. 

A  great  popular  outcry  has  been  raised  against  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn  prisons  because  of  the  character  of  the  cells.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  present  cell  blocks  should  be  torn  down  and 
modern  cells  built  in  both  of  those  prisons,  but  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  those  prisons  should  be  abandoned,  and  on  the  con- 
trary much  good  reason  why  they  should  be  continued.  Sing 
Sing  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  serve  as  a  reception  prison. 

The  present  system  which  prevails  at  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing 
of  the  "  Doctor  call ",  should  be  abolished  and  the  syBtem  as  at 
present  in  force  at  Auburn  and  Great  Meadow  prisons  adopted. 

The  crowds  of  curious  visitors,  especially  women,  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  in  all  prisons  for  men. 
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In  all  prisons,  there  should  he,  every  morning,  a  systematic  exer- 
cise in  calisthenics  hy  all  of  the  prisoners  in  the  open  air.  During 
inclement  weather  the  exercises  should  be  practiced  in  the  work 
shops.  These  exercises  should  be  what  is  known  as  the  Ealston 
System,  such  as  is  used  in  the  reformatory  for  men  and  boys  at 
Elmira  and  Randall's  Island  and  this  exercise  should  he  practiced 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  daily. 

That  provision  of  the  law  which  provides :  "  the  prisoners  shall 
be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inferior  but  wholesome 
food  "  should  be  repealed. 

The  food  of  the  men  should  be  improved  as  to  quality ;  it  need 
not  he  expensive  hut  it  certainly  ought  to  be  wholesome  and 
appetizing. 

When  milk  is  served,  it  should  be  either  whole  milk  or  skimmed 
milk  but  never  under  any  circumstances  diluted  with  water. 
When  hash  is  served,  it  should  be  hash  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  is  a  proper  proportion  of  meat  and  vegetables 
and  this  hash  should  be  baked  rather  than,  as  now,  cooked  in  steam 
kettles.  A  variety  of  meat  should  be  served  and  should  be  served 
in  some  other  way  than  as  a  stew.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
serve  hot  roast  beef  cut  in  slices,  hot  roast  pork  or  hot  corned  beef 
and  as  much  care  should  he  taken  that  the  meals  served  are 
appetizing  and  attractive  as  that  they  are  wholesome  in  quality. 

The  system  of  allowing  prisoners  to  purchase  articles  not  sup- 
plied by  the  prison  should  be  standardized.  Standard  prices 
should  be  charged  for  standard  articles.  It  is  an  injustice  to 
allow  a  prisoner  at  Sing  Sing  to  buy  half  a  pound  of  cocoa  for 
eleven  cents  and  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  cocoa  in  other  State 
prisons.  It  is  an  injustice  to  permit  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  to 
buy  supplies  at  wholesale  and  to  compel  the  prisoners  in  other 
prisons  to  pay  high  local  prices,  at  retail. 

The  opportunities  for  religious  worship  and  instruction  should 
be  permitted  to  the  fullest  extent  on  Sundays  but  so  far  as 
religious  exercises  are  concerned,  the  prisoner  should  be  protected 
absolutely  against  any  persons  who  enter  prisons  under  the  plea 
of  giving  religious  instruction.  There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  of  this  at  Sing  Sing.  The  prisoners  should  he  permitted 
the  choice  on  Sunday  of  attending  religious  services  of  their 
choosing,  or  of  being  permitted  to  exercise  in  the  prison  yard,  or 
to  read  books  in  the  library. 

The  prison  rules  so  far  as  receiving  newspapers  and  the  writing 
of  letters,  should  be  radically  changed  so  that  the  prisoner  can 
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receive  current  literature  upon  his  arrival  at  the  prison,  and  he 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  writing  as  many  letters  as  he 
desires. 

The  attendance  at  school  should  be  compulsory  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  read  and  write  sufficiently  to  compose  a  letter  or 
who  are  not  able  to  figure  the  ordinary  computations  required  for 
business.  In  other  words,  education  should  be  compulsory  during 
the  first  four  standards  as  now  established  in  our  prisons.  In 
addition,  a  correspondence  Bchool  should  be  conducted  by  a  civilian 
librarian  who  has  been  trained  in  University  extension  work. 
Further,  a  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  read  freely  bookB  in 
foreign  languages. 

The  parole  system  of  the  State  should  be  improved.  The 
records  of  the  prisons  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  prisoners  give  their  former  occupations  as  "  laborers ", 
"  drivers  ",  and  "  truckmen."  These  occupations  demand  un- 
skilled labor.  It  is  noticeable  that  among  the  paroled  prisoners, 
a  large  number  drift  back  to  these  employments  and  that  very  few 
secure  work  at  the  trade  which  has  been  taught  them.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  male  reformatories.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  teach  men  a  trade  while  confined  in  prison.  The  ex- 
perience at  Elmira  confirms  this.  Therefore,  paroled  men, 
especially  for  the  first  year,  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  dis- 
tributed in  suitable  and  pleasant  places  in  the  country,  taking 
them  away  from  their  former  associations  and  giving  them  a  start 
among  new  people  in  new  employment. 
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CHAPTEB  XI 
The  Industrial  System  of  the  State  Prisons,  with  Suggested  Changes 


To  understand  the  system  of  prison .  industries  in  the  State 
prisons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  law  governing  prison 
labor. 

Section  148  of  the  Prison  Law  provides  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  State  Prisons  shall  grade  prisoners  into  three  classes 
of  grades,  as  follows: 

"  In  the  first  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be  corrigible 
or  leas  vicious  than  the  others  and  most  likely  to  observe  the  laws  and 
to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry  after  their  discharge.  In 
the  second  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be  incorrigible  or 
more  vicious  but  so  competent  to  work  and  so  reasonably  obedient  to 
prison  discipline  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  productiveness 
of  their  labor  or  of  the  labor  of  those  in  company  with  whom  they  may 
be  employed.  In  the  third  grade  shall  be  included  those  appearing  to  be 
incorrigible  or  so  insubordinate  or  so  incompetent  otherwise  than  from 
temporary  ill  health  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  discipline  or  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  labor  of  the  prison." 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1914,  prisoners  bad  been  graded 
according  to  the  number  of  their  convictions  and  prisoners  of 
different  grades  wore  a  different  colored  disk  on  the  left  sleeve 
of  their  coats.  Thus,  "  first  termers  "  wore  a  white  disk,  "  second 
termers  "  a  blue  and  "  third  or  more  termers  ",  a  red  disk.  An 
attempt  had  also  been  made  to  send  to  various  prisons,  convicts 
of  the  different  grades  —  thus:  First  termers  predominated  in 
Sing  Sing  and  in  Great  Meadow;  second  termers  at  Auburn 
and  the  third  at  Clinton.  By  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
in  1914  all  insignia  of  grade  was  taken  from  the  coat  sleeves 
of  the  convicts  and  the  grading  now  follows  the  wording  of  the 
statute  above  quoted 

Section  171  of  the  Prison  Law  provides: 

"  The  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  the  superintendents,  managers 
and  officials  of  all  reformatories  and  penitentiaries  in  the  State,  shall, 
so  far  as  practical,  cause  all  the  prisoners  in  State  institutions  who  are 
physically  capable  thereof,  to  be  employed  at  hard  labor  for  not  to 
exceed  eight  hours  of  each  day  other  than  Sundays  and  public  holidays, 
but  such  hard  labor  shall  be  either  for  the  purpose  of  production  of 
supplies  for  said  institutions  or  for  the  State  or  any  political  division 
thereof  or  for  any  public  institution  owned,  managed  or  controlled  by 
the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  for  the  purpose  of  indus- 
trial training  and  instruction  or  partly  for  one  and  partly  for  the  other 
of  such  purposes." 
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The  labor  of  prisoners  of  the  different  grades  is  provided  for 
in  sections  172,  173,  174. 

Section  172  provides  in  substance  that  prisoners  of  the  first 
grade  in  priaous,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  shall  be  put 
at  labor, 

"  with  reference  to  fitting  the  prisoner  to  maintain  himself  by  honest 
industry  after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment  as  the  primary  or  sole  - 
object  of  such  labor  and  such  prisoners  of  the  first  grade  may  be  bo 
employed  at  hard  labor  for  industrial  training  and  instruction  solely 
even  though  no  useful  or  salable  product  result  from  their  labor. 

"Otherwise,  and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  primary  object  of 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of  the  first  grade,  the  labor  of  such  prisoners 
shall  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  useful  products, 
articles  and  supplies  needed  and  used  in  State  institutions." 

Section  173  provides  in  effect  that  the  labor  of  prisoners  of 
the  second  grade : 

"  shall  be  directed  primarily  to  labor  for  the  State  or  any  political 
division  thereof,  or  to  the  production '  and  manufacture  of  useful  articles 
and  supplies." 

Section  174  in  substance  provides  that  the  labor  of  prisoners 
of  the  third  grade : 

"  shall  be  directed  to  such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
health  or  they  shall  be  employed  in  labor  for  the  State  or  any  political 
division  thereof." 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  law  itself  provides  a  dual  system 
of  labor  antagonistic  in  effect: 

First. —  Prisoners  of  the  first  grade  are  to  be  put  at  such  labor 
as  will  teach  them  to  support  themselves  by  honest  labor  when 
released.    In  other  words  they  are  to  be  taught  a  trade. 

Second. —  The  more  vicious  prisoners  are  to  be  put  at  hard 
labor  manufacturing  useful  articles  and  supplies  for  State  in- 
stitutions and  for  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  This 
latter  class  is  productive  labor  for  the  State. 

The  law  thus  provides  for  two  antagonistic  systems  working 
side  by  side  in  the  same  prison  which  must  lead  to  confusion  and 
delay.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  is  not  strictly  followed. 

The  futility  of  trying  to  teach  trades  to  prisoners  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  results  in  Elmira  and  Napanoch  reforma- 
tories. A  moBt  complete  system  of  trade  schools,  well-equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery  and  supplies  and  taught  by  practi- 
cal  instructors,    has   been    long  established   in   Elmira.       The 
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prisoners  committed  to  Elmira  are  young  men,  much  more  able 
to  learn  than  the  elder  prisoners  committed  to  State  prisons. 

If  trades  could  be  taught  in  prisons,  certainly  Elmira  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  it,  yet  with  eighteen  months  daily  instruc- 
tion of  two  and  one-half  hours,  and  frequently  for  the  whole  day, 
where  both  theory  and  practice  are  conjoined,  all  that  Elmira 
can  do  for  its  men,  is  to  make  them  practically  advanced  appren- 
tices and  nothing  more.  The  parole  records  of  Elmira  show 
that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men  released  from  Elmira  under 
parole  follow  the  trade  taught  them  in  that  institution.  This 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  teach  a 
trade  in  prisons  rather  than  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  the  prison 
industries. 

,  There  ought  to  be  one  general  principle  underlying  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  in  State  prisons,  and  that  is  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  put  at  such  work  as  is  best  adapted  to  their 
strength  and  mentality,  thus  giving  them  the  fullest  employment 
during  the  day  and  as  a  corollary  to  this,  industries  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  labor  of  prisoners  could  be  utilized  in  making 
articles  used  by  State  institutions  and  by  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State. 

The  real  intent  of  the  law,  to  teach  a  prisoner  a  useful  trade 
can  be  subserved  if  a  proper  system  of  industrial  supervision 
can  be  installed  in  our  prisons.  At  present,  the  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  prisons  meet  with  universal  complaint.  If  a 
rule  were  adopted  that  the  prison  shop  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  articles  manufactured,  as  well  as  for  the 
quantity  or  profit,  a  vast  improvement  in  the  morale  of  the 
prisoners  and  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
goods  manufactured  would  result.  In  other  words,  thorough  in- 
spection of  goods  would  result  in  a  rule  of  quality,  and  this 
must  necessarily  teach  prisoners  habits  of  accuracy  and  thrift, 
whereas  now  shiftlessness  and  carelessness  are  the  rule. 

History  of  Prison  Labor 

The  present  prison  system  is  an  outgrowth  of  various  changes 
in  prison  law  reflecting  public  sentiment. 

For  six  years,  from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  prisons  were 
self-supporting  under  the  contract  system.  Public  opinion  does 
not  tolerate  the  exploiting  of  prisoners  by  contractors  under  the 
contract  system,  and  from  time  to  time  the  various  states  of  the 
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Union  have  adopted  statutes  prohibiting  the  selling  by  the  State 
of  the  labor  of  its  prisoners. 

From  1886  to  1888  inclusive,  the  "public  account"  system 
was  followed  in  the  prisons  with  the  result  that  a  deficit  occurred. 
The  public  account  system  generally  speaking  is  the  manufacture 
of  goods  by  prisoners  in  State  prisons  and  the  Bale  of  such  goods 
in  an  open  market  by  the  State  for  profit- 
Chapter  586,  laws  of  1888  provided  that  no  motive  power 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  should  be  used  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  State  and  limited  the  market  for  prison  manu- 
factures to  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  only.  The  result 
of  this  law  was  that  the  industrial  operations  in  State  prisons 
were  almost  entirely  suspended. 

This  law  was  repealed  and  superseded  by  chapter  382  of  the 
laws  of  1889  which  provided  that  the  labor  in  the  State  prisons 
should  be  employed  either  in  the  "  public  account "  syBtem  or 
what  is  known  as  the  "  piece  price  system "  or  partly  one  or 
partly  the  other  of  such  systems  as  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
should  direct,  and  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  this  statute,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  material  and  machinery  for  the  industries  to  be  carried  on. 
ThuB  was  started  a  prison  capital  fund,  separate  and  distinct 
from  other  funds  applying  to  prisons  which  fund  could  always 
be  drawn  upon  on  an  approved  estimate  by  the  Superintendent 
of  State  Prisons.  From  this  capital  fund,  the  following  amounts 
were  drawn  and  distributed  as  follows: 

Sing  Sing  Prison $235,000  00 

Auburn   Prison 80,449  20 

Clinton  Prison 184,280  11 

Total $499,729  31 


This  law  was  superseded  by  Chapter  429  of  the  Laws  of  1896 
amended  by  -Chapter  623  of  the  Laws  of  1896  and  by  Chapter 
47  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  and  is  now  Chapter  43  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Laws.  This  law  limits  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the 
prisons,  to  the  prisons,  the  State,  its  institutions  and  its  political 
subdivisions. 

The  original  capital  fund,  without  further  appropriation,  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  accrued  profits  from  sales.    The  money 
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from  sales  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  agents  and  wardens  each 
week.  The  materials  bought  and  sold  are  covered  by  sworn 
vouchers  on  file  at  the  Comptroller's  office. 

The  materials  purchased  are  supposed  to  be  up  to  the  market 
standard  and  to  be  bought  where  they  can  be  bought  the  cheapest. 

Purchases  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Industries  of  the  prison  either  by  receiving  sealed  bids  or  by 
purchasing  in  the  open  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system 
works  out  by  the  Superintendent  of  Industries  writing  to  a 
number  of  firms  dealing  in  the  articles  which  he  desires  to  pur- 
chase, inviting  bids  from  them.  On  a  certain  day  these  bids  are 
supposed  to  be  opened  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pro- 
vision made  to  insure  absolute  secrecy  of  bids  before  the  day  set 
for  opening,  nor  any  requirement  that  contracts  be  given  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidders.  In  the  absence  of  such  precaution, 
it  is  apparent  that  almost  unlimited  discretion  is  given  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Industries  in  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
prison  industries. 

Number  of  Prisoners  Working 

In  round  numbers,  approximately  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
victs are  assigned  to  employment  in  the  prison  industries  in  Sing 
Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prison.  The  rest  of  the  men  work 
about  the  prisons  in  cleaning  cells  and  corridors,  acting  as  mes- . 
sengerB,  clerking  in  the  office  of  the  Warden  and  Industrial  agents, 
barbering  the  convicts,  and  doing  other  work. 

At  Great  Meadow  prison,  the  men  are  divided  into  two  classes 
—  those  who  labor  on  the  outside,  and  those  who  labor  in  the 
prison  itself.  The  men  on  the  outside  are  engaged  in  fanning 
and  in  grading  and  at  other  occupations  necessary  in  conducting 
the  prison.  The  men  on  the  inside  work  in  the  kitchen,  the  mess 
hall,  the  laundry  and  at  various  other  occupations. 

Number  of  Industries 

Because  of  the  intention  of  the  law  that  there  should  be  in- 
struction in  trades,  as  diversified  a  line  of  industries  was  estab- 
lished as  was  possible,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  28 
industries  turning  out  700  articles.  This  great  number  of  in- 
dustries and  the  number  of  articles  manufactured,  demonstrates 
in  itself  that  no  instruction  of  value  can  be  given,  and  also  operates 
to  lower  the  quality  and  profit. 
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Not  only  are  the  industries  over-diversified,  but  a  vast  number 
of  unnecessary  and  out-of-date  styles  are  manufactured  under 
the  present  classification. 

Thus,  at  Sing  Sing,  in  the  shoe  industry  for  example,  the  fore- 
man states  that  the  great  number  of  styles  seriously  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out  in  his  shop.  He  finds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  men  so  many  different  styles,  and 
consequently  the  quality  of  the  shoes  is  always  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint. He  states  that  if  he  could  keep  hia  men  employed  on 
standard  styles,  that  they  would  learn  these  few  styles  and  thus 
be  able  to  turn  out  a  far  better  grade  of  a  shoe  much  more 
economically.  At  the  present  time  the  shoe  shop  at  Sing  Sing 
is  manufacturing  fourteen  styles. 

The  shoes  in  all  State  institutions  can  he  divided  generally  into 
two  classes  —  the  shoes  to  be  worn  in  the  work  of  the  institution 
and  what  is  called  the  "  going  away  "  shoes. 

If  for  hoys  and  girls  a  single  grade  of  Bhoe  was  adopted  — 
perhapB  such  a  style  as  is  known  as  the  Boy  Scout  Shoe — and 
this  shoe  was  of  good  material  so  that  it  would  give  good  wear, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  any  other  style.  For  men  and 
women  two  grades,  a  heavy  working  shoe  and  a  lighter  going  away 
shoe,  would  be  sufficient,  By  standardization  better  shoes  would 
be  manufactured  more  cheaply  and  the  convicts  employed  would 
gain  useful  trade  instruction.  What  is  true  of  the  Sing  Sing 
shops  is  true  of  all  of  the  prison  industries  —  too  many  styles  and 
consequently  poor  quality. 

Magnitude  of  Prison  Industries 

The  following  statistics  show  the  vast  business  which  is  carried 
on  in  Sing  Sing,  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons. 

1913.  Sales.  Earnings. 

Sing  Sing  Prison $307,957  88         $73,371  50 

Auburn  Prison 372,529  68  29,167  45 

Clinton  Prison 163,024  76  36,963  72 

Total $843,512  32        $139,520  67 


Thus,  prison  labor  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1913, 
manufactured  articles  which  Bold  for  $843,512  and  which  made  a 
profit  to  the  State  of  $139,502.67.    When  one  considers  the  present 
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system,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  manufactures,  the  delay 
and  waste  of  time  in  the  prisons  and  the  character  of  the  super- 
vision, this  is  a  most  extraordinary  showing  and  is  an  intimation 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  if  the  industrial  departments  were 
put  on  a  practical  business  basis. 

Superintendent  of  Prison  Industries 

This  State  business  which  makes  a  profit  of  nearly  $150,000  in 
a  year  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  officer  in  each 
prison  who  is  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  Prison  Industries. 

These  officials  are  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
and  receive  a  salary  of  $3,600  per  annum.  They  are  in  practical 
control  of  the  prison  industries.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Prisons  has  general  supervision  and  that  the  warden 
of  the  prison  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  all  that  goes  on  in 
his  prison,  yet  the  actual  direction  and  management  of  this  great 
State  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Industries 
of  the  prison. 

The  fact  that  these  superintendents  do  have  full  control  has,  in 
the  past  lead  to  very  great  abuses. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  to 
investigate  the  prison  industries  shows  in  detail  how  much  of  the 
Prison  Capital  Fund  was  wasted ;  how  obsolete  machinery  was  in 
use ;  how  unnecessary  supplies  had  been  purchased ;  how  expensive 
lumber  for  cabinet  work  had  been  used  for  fuel  and  how  expensive 
machinery  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  by  being  left  unpro- 
tected in  the  weather  in  the  prison  yards. 

It  was  shown  that  no  business  judgment  had  been  used  in  pur- 
chasing machinery  and  that  a  large  amount  of  machinery  was 
unnecessary  for  the  reason  that  the  output  of  one  machine  was 
not  sufficient  to  feed  the  machines  in  the  next  step  of  production 
of  an  article. 

In  a  private  business  of  the  magnitude  of  that  carried  on  in  the 
State  prisons,  an  executive  experienced  in  broad  lines  of  business 
and  of  high  business  ability  would  be  in  charge. 

Such  a  man  at  the  head  of  our  prison  industries  would  at  once 
proceed  to  cut  out  those  articles  which  are  being  manufactured 
at  a  loss.  He  would  locate  the  various  industries  so  that  the  bulky 
articles  would  be  manufactured  at  the  prison  closest  to  their 
market. 

He  would  systematize  the  labor  so  that  his  machines  would  not 
be  interrupted  continually  by  the  prison  routine. 
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He  would  install  machines  in  proper  sequence  and  fix  their 
daily  output,  having  in  view  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  his 
labor  and  then  rigidly  enforce  the  rules  that  all  prisoners  during 
the  hours  of  labor  should  operate  the  machines  at  full  stated  ca- 
pacity. He  would  also  require  that  the  quality  of  articles  manu- 
factured should  be  first  class. 

In  other  words,  he  would  operate  industries  as  a  whole  and  not 
separate  them  into  competitive  units,  as  at  present.  He  would 
simplify  the  system,  recreate  industries  and  insist  on  a  full  day's 
work,  and  the  output  of  first  claas  goods.  Such  a  man  would 
command  a  large  salary. 

Extent  of  Market 

The  law  provides  that  the  State,  its  political  divisions  and  the 
institutions  of  the  State  shall  all  purchase  articles  manufactured 
in  the  prisons.  If  this  law  was  obeyed  there  would  be  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  market  for  prison  made  goods  to  an  extent  utterly 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  prison  shops  as  now  equipped  to 
meet. 

But  the  law  is  defective  and  loosely  drawn  in  so  far,  as,  while 
it  provides  that  all  political  divisions  and  State  institutions  shall 
purchase  prison  made  goods,  no  penalty  is  provided  for  a  violation 
of  this  law.  There  are  many  evasions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  and  institutions. 

There  are  a  number  of  cities  of  the  State  which  have  made  no 
purchase  of  prison  goods  since  the  law  was  passed  in  1896.  Of 
the  466  incorporated  villages  of  the  State,  the  Prison  Commission 
reports  that  only  fifteen  have  made  purchases  from  the  time  the 
law  went  into  effect  to  date. 

A  very  great  difference  is  manifested  in  the  purchases  of  the 
various  cities.  New  York  is  the  largest  market  for  prison  products 
while  Rochester  purchases  practically  nothing.  Buffalo  buys  very 
little.  Many  of  the  cities  maintain  that  the  charter  of  the  indi- 
vidual city  does  away  with  the  obligation  to  buy  prison  made 
goods,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  is  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all  the  products  which  the 
prisoners  can  manufacture,  providing  the  articles  are  in  themselves 
good,  and  the  market  would  be  steady  in  its  demand  throughout 
the  year  if  good  management  prevailed. 

Under  the  present  law  the  heads  of  State  institutions  are  obliged 
to  file  with  the  Prison  Commission  by  the  first  of  October  in  each 
year,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
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State  Prisons  to  be  used  in  such  institutions  during  the  coming 
year.  This  law  is  not  obeyed  and  frequently  there  comes  a  call 
for  prison  articles  on  a  "  rush  order."  Frequently  the  prison 
cannot  supply  the  articles  in  the  time  required.  Had  the  law 
been  obeyed  and  had  the  institutions  given  proper  notice  of  their 
requirements,  the  articles  could  generally  have  been  manufactured. 
This  "  rush  order "  is  often  only  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  using 
prison  goods. 

The  Department  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  organized  in  1913, 
purchased  the  desks  and  chairs  required  to  equip  its  large  office 
in  Albany  from  the  prison  department,  and  by  careful  selection 
of  the  simplest  styles,  fairly  satisfactory  articles  were  secured 
in  a  reasonable  time.  While  this  furniture  is  much  inferior  to 
that  manufactured  by  some  of  the  high  class  private  companies, 
it  is  sufficiently  well  made  and  finished  to  be  suitable  for  its 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  market,  the  prison  industries 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year  for  no  apparent  reason.  Thus  in  the 
year  1913,  the  net  profit  from  the  three  prisons  was  $51,278.90 
less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Whenever  there  is  a  change  in  a  superintendent  of  industries  at 
a  prison,  the  industries  of  that  prison  are  thrown  into  confusion 
until  a  new  superintendent  can  learn  the  business. 

Difficulties  of  Present  Industrial  System  in  the  Prisons 

The  Superintendent  of  Industries  at  the  different  prisons  have 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  and  the  first  and  foremost  is 
that  the  daily  life  of  the  prisoner  is  not  so  ordered  as  to  permit 
industries  to  be  carried  on  under  favorable  conditions.  In  the 
statement  of  the  prison  discipline  already  set  forth,  the  difficulties 
of  the  prison  superintendent  have  been  pointed  out  in  detail  and 
the  remedy  suggested. 

Thus,  there  comes  from  all  superintendents  a  complaint  of  the 
loss  of  time  in  shops  by  prisoners  going  to  school,  and  yet  it  would 
be  the  simplest  matter  to  so  arrange  work  and  so  arrange  school 
as  to  provide  the  present  amount  of  schooling  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  the  work.  Such  interruptions  as  sick  call,  religious  instruc- 
tions, visitors,  seeing  the  Warden,  being  barbered,  should  all  be 
arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  work. 

The  full  forenoon  or  the  full  afternoon  should  be  devoted  in 
every  workshop  to  uninterrupted  work. 

An  effort  waB  made  recently  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  each 
prisoner  for  his  first  offense  Bhould  be  sent  to  a  State  prison  for 
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one  year  with  eligibility  to  parole  after  the  first  year  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  parole  board.  Under  such  a  law  a  prisoner  would 
work  cheerfully  and  carefully,  for  he  would  know  that  failure 
would  mean  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  amount  of  finished  material  now  produced  in  any  one  in- 
dustry is  absurdly  small  as  compared  with  the  output  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  plant  The  daily  amount  of  work  fixed  as  the  task 
for  each  prisoner  in  the  workshops  is  so  small  that  little  profit 
can  be  made.  By  the  present  system  the  prisoners  are  taught  to 
shirk  instead  of  being  drilled  in  habits  of  industry. 

Ea?h  prisoner  receives  a  daily  wage  of  a  cent  and  a  half.  This 
wage  is  provided  for  by  the  statute  which  says  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  paid  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  total  amount  paid  the  prisoner  in  the  year  1913  was 
$15,491.15  as  follows: 

Sing  Sing  Prison $5,913  01 

Auburn  Prison 5,284  99 

Clinton  Prison 4,293  15 

$15,491  15 


It  must  be  apparent  that  the  payment  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
day  to  the  convict  does  not  stimulate  him  hut  on  the  other  hand 
renders  him  unwilling. 

Fines  are  levied  in  prisons  for  infractions  of  rules  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  offense.  Thus  it  takes  the  pay  of  a  month 
and  a  half  to  pay  a  single  fine.  The  prisoners  frequently  desire 
extra  tobacco  or  extra  food,  but  it  requires  the  wages  of  almost  a 
month  to  buy  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  present  Bystem  is  unfair 
and  it  is  likewise  exasperating. 

Result  of  Lack  of  Unity  and  Responsibility 

Under  the  present  law,  the  selection  of  prison  industries  is 
vested  primarily  in  the  Prison  Commission,  which  recommends 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  the  establishment  of  certain 
industries  or  a  change  of  an  industry  from  one  prison  to  another. 

The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  directs  the  Warden  of  the  prison 
named  to  carry  on  the  industry  thus  established.  The  warden 
turns  the  matter  over  to  a  Superintendent  of  Industries  who  in 
turn  hires  a  foreman  experienced  in  such  business. 

Prices  on  prison  made  goods  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Claasifi- 
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cation,  under  section  184  of  the  Prison  Law.  This  board  is  com- 
posed of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  State  Prisons,  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  and  the 
State  Hospital  Commission.  This  board  also  has  the  power  of 
fixing  styles,  qualities  and  designs  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  prison. 

Uuder  this  system  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  establishing  an  industry,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  fixing  the  price  and  qualities,  are  not  brought 
into  such  intimate  relationship  with  the  actual  conditions  as  to 
enable  them  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  necessities. 

The  Superintendents  of  Industries  at  the  various  prisons  are 
the  officials  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  articles  manufactured,  but  under  the  present 
system  they  cannot  be  held  altogether  responsible.  They  do  not 
make  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  have  no  control  over  the  convict 
workmen.  All  the  energy  of  these  superintendents  of  industries 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  producing  as  many  manufactured  articles 
as  possible.  The  quality  is  usually  very  inferior.  The  result  is 
that  almost  all  State,  county,  city  and  town  officials  avoid,  when- 
ever possible  the  purchase  of  prison  made  goods,  and  the  great 
market  provided  by  law  is  almost  entirely  lost 

The  desks  and  cabinet  work  made  at  Auburn  are  exceedingly 
poor  and  while  they  can  be  used,  yet  because  of  the  poor  workman- 
ship, the  poor  locks  and  keys,  the  poor  fittings  of  the  drawers, 
there  is  a  general  dislike  to  them. 

The  shoes  furnished  by  the  State  are  of  poor  quality  and  at  a 
price  practically  the  same  as  superior  shoes  made  in  private 
factories  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

In  the  knit  goods  manufactured  by  the  State,  the  system  of 
inspection  by  convicts  allows  garments  having  a  defect  to  be  passed 
and  these  defective  articles  when  they  reach  State  institutions, 
lead  to  complaints  and  general  dissatisfaction. 

An  examination  of  all  the  prison  industries  of  the  State  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  not  one  single  high-grade  article  is  manu- 
factured in  the  prisons. 

Industries  at  Sing  Sing  Prison 

The  industries  of  Sing  Sing,  are  as  follows:  Printing,  brush 
and  mattress  making,  mat  making,  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
pattern  making,  clothing,  shoes,  sash  and  doors  and  knitting. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  knitting  shop,  it  may  be  said  that  here 
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is  made  all  of  the  knit  underwear  used  by  the  inmates  of  prisons 
and  other  State  instilutions,  men  and  women  and  children.  Also 
stockings,  half  hose,  mittens,  and  168  articles  on  special  orders 
from  New  York  City. 

The  output  of  the  machines  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  output  of  similar  machines  in  privately  owned  factories.  A 
piece  worker  in  a  private  factory  on  similar  machines,  can  turn 
out  daily  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dozens  of  men's  shirtB  or  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dozen  pairs  of  men's  drawers,  in  eight  hours. 
In  the  prison  knit  shop,  only  thirty-four  dozen  are  manufactured 
daily  by  the  whole  force  of  lftO  men.  The  best  that  any  single 
prisoner  has  done  in  Sing  Sing  is  from  nine  to  ten  dozens  of  men's 
shirts.     There  is  a  market  for  all  this  shop  could  produce. 

To  make  this  knit  shop  highly  productive  the  prisoner  should 
be  kept  at  the  machine  which  he  has  learned  to  operate.  Fre- 
quently he  is  transferred  after  learning,  to  other  prisons.  Long 
termed  prisoners  should  be  put  at  the  machines  and  therefore 
probably  the  shop  could  be  transferred  to  some  other  prison  with 
advantage  and  another  industry  substituted  for  it  at  Sing  Sing. 
The  products  manufactured  can  be  sent  all  over  the  State  at  a 
very  low  freight  cost. 

Shoe  Shop. 

The  shoe  shop  is  the  next  in  importance  in  the  amount  of  its 
output  and  the  number  of  convicts  employed.  In  this  shop  15o 
pairs  of  shoes  are  made  daily.  As  in  the  knitting  shop,  the  con- 
victs employed  here  do  not  produce  one-third  of  a  normal  amount 
of  work,  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  shop  is  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  there  is  no  reason  why  from  this  shop  a 
well  made  shoe  cannot  be  turned  out  at  a  price  much  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  open  market. 

The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  number  of  styles.  The  foreman  has 
no  discretion  in  this  matter.  He  complains  that  in  making  dif- 
ferent styles  and  grades  of  shoes  for  men,  different  grades  and 
styles  of  shoes  for  women  and  different  grades  and  shoes  for  boys 
and  girls,  together  with  slippers  for  men,  women  and  children,  it 
is  utterly  beyond  hia  power  to  teach  his  men  so  thoroughly  that 
they  will  turn  out  good  articles  of  each  class.  There  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  a  revision  of  styles  and  qualities  so  that  but  two 
styles  would  be  manufactured  for  men,  women  and  children,  a 
heavy  working  shoe  and  a  lighter  going  away  shoe.     The  effort 
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should  be  to  turn  out  the  very  best  quality  of  shoe  possible  for 
the  lowest  price. 

The  same  practice  prevails  in  the  shoe  shop  as  in  the  knitting 
shop.  When  men  have  been  at  a  machine  for  sufficient  time  to 
become  familiar  with  it  and  to  be  able  to  do  good  work,  they  are 
transferred  to  same  other  prison  or  transferred  to  some  other  shop. 

The  printing  shop  at  Sing  Sing  is  a  travesty.  The  prison  law 
permits  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons,  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Prisons  and  Buch  forms 
aa  are  required  in  the  prisons  themselves,  but  even  with  this  small 
amount  of  work  the  printing  shop  at  Sing  Sing  is  always  far 
behind.  The  men  are  not  interested  and  in  some  cases  they  do 
not  even  speak  the  English  language.  How  it  is  possible  for  illit- 
erates to  be  assigned  work  in  the  print  shop  is  only  known  to  the 
principal  keeper  who  assigns  them  to  this  work.  The  men  work 
in  a  listless  way  and  are  not  required  to  perform  any  given  amount 
of  work.  The  officer  in  charge  is  not  a  practical  printer,  his 
knowledge  having  been  picked  up  by  being  for  many  years  in  the 
shop. 

Industrie!  at  Auburn 

The  industries  at  Auburn  are  classified  as  being  under  the 
"  maintenance  "  department  and  the  "  industrial "  department. 
In  the  maintenance  department  convicts  are  engaged  in  such 
occupations  as  are  necessary  to  provide  and  eare  for  the  clothing 
of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  such  as  in  the  tailor  and  laundry 
shop,  and  also  in  the  kitchen  and  mess  hall. 

In  the  industrial  department  are  the  following  industries:  Bed 
and  machine  shop,  broom  shop,  desk  making  shop,  shoe  shop,  two 
cloth  shops,  two  cabinet  shops,  two  school  furniture  shops,  enamel 
shop. 

The  principal  shops  are  the  desk  and  cabinet  shop  and  the  cloth 
shop.  In  the  cabinet  shop  are  made  desks,  tables,  and  office  fur- 
niture, and  in  the  desk  shop  are  made  school  desks.  A  great  deal 
of  complaint  is  made  of  the  cabinet  work  and  very  great  blunders 
have  been  made  in  the  school  desk  shop.  A  few  years  ago,  an 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  desks  were  manufactured  for 
which  there  was  no  market  and  which  had  to  be  stored  in  hired 
storerooms  so  that  at  the  present  moment,  the  cost  of  storage  has 
practically  eaten  up  all  of  the  profit.  Out  of  12,000  desks  made 
there  still  remain  on  hand  something  like  7,000. 
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Most  of  these  school  desks  are  sold  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
very  heavy  expense  is  incurred  in  shipping  them  from  Auburn 
Prison  to  the  School  house  where  they  are  to  be  used,  because 
under  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Classification  the  freight  and 
cartage  and  setting  up  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  shop.  A  man 
is  employed  in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  scttiug  \ip  und 
repairing  the  desks. 

The  second  industry  in  importance  at  Auburn  is  the  cloth  shop. 
Cloth  is  woven  from  raw  wool,  the  cotton  warp  coming  from 
Clinton  Prison.  Here  from  the  raw  material  the  finished  cloth 
for  uniforms,  suitings,  blankets  is  made.  In  this  shop  about  240 
convicts  are  employed,  weaving  about  550  yards  a  day.  In  con- 
nection with  the  cloth  shop,  a  tailor  shop  could  be  operated  to  make 
the  cloth  into  suits.  Every  yard  of  cloth  and  every  knitted 
article  can  find  a  ready  market  and  indeed  the  industries  ran  L« 
greatly  enlarged  in  order  to  supply  the  demand. 

Work  at  Women's  Prison  at  Auburn 

Part  of  the  work  at  the  women's  prison  at  Auburn,  consists  iu 
hemming  blankots  manufactured  in  the  man's  prison.  This  work 
ia  not  sufficient  to  fully  occupy  the  women  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  making  of  under  garments  and  of  hospital 
garments  now  manufactured  in  Sing  Sing  could  well  be  turned 
over  to  the  women  in  prison  at  Auburn.  If  this  were  done,  the 
women  prisoners  who  are  in  prison  for  comparatively  long  terms, 
could  be  employed  at  work  for  which  they  are  well  adapted.  At 
present  a  little  weaving  by  hand  and  rug  making  is  attempted. 
The  work  is  a  pretense  only  and  can  well  be  done  away  with. 

A  certain  number  of  the  women  from  eight  to  fifteen,  are  em- 
ployed in  working  in  the  garden.  For  the  illiterate  and  those 
women  who  are  unable  to  do  sewing,  this  garden  work  is  exceed- 
ingly beneficial. 

Industries  at  Clinton 

The  following  industries  are  at  Clinton  Prison:  Shirt  and 
clothing  shop,  tinware  shop,  woodenware  shop,  yarn  and  cloth  and 
the  lumber  industry. 

The  yarn  and  cloth  shop  is  the  most  important,  employing  the 
most  men  and  making  the  largest  profit.  In  this  shop  144  pris- 
oners are  employed  and  the  operation  extends  from  spinning  the 
thread  from  the  baled  cotton  to  making  the  warp  and  filler  for 
cloth. 
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The  present  shop  is  being  equipped  with  new  machines.  When 
the  new  machines  have  been  installed,  it  is  expected  that  about 
7,500  yards  of  cotton  warp  a  week  will  be  produced.  Cloth  ia 
woven  here  for  shirting  for  all  prisoners  confined  in  State  prisons. 
Cloth  for  denims  and  the  "  going  away  suits  "  are  made. 

The  same  general  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  spinning  and 
cloth  shops  at  Clinton  as  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  different 
industries  at  both  Sing  Sing  and  at  Auburn.  The  men  are  com- 
pelled to  work  in  prison  industry  as  a  punishment  The  sentence 
is  "  at  hard  labor."  The  incentive  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day.  Very 
little  effort  is  made  to  select  men  for  their  fitness  to  operate 
different  machines.  In  the  spinning  and  cloth  weaving  shop,  a 
certain  amount  of  manual  dexterity  is  necessary  and  there  are 
many  men  at  Clinton  who  are  unfitted  for  this  work  and  who 
can  be  employed  profitably  only  at  rough  outdoor  work.  Work 
is  interrupted  as  in  the  other  prisons,  by  the  doctor's  calls,  school, 
seeing  the  warden  and  other  excuses. 

It  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  systematize  the  work  at  Clinton  ana 
to  fit  the  proper  man  to  his  work.  The  prisoners  at  Clinton  are 
usually  long  term  men.  They  are  rarely  transferred  to  other 
prisons.  Therefore  a  man  assigned  to  a  machine,  after  learning 
it,  can  be  depended  upon  to  remain  and  to  improve  in  his  work. 
To  make  a  first  class  article,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  judgment  in  fitting  the  proper  man  to  his  work  and 
of  rewarding  the  prisoners  so  that  they  will  labor  cheerfully  and 
with  zeal. 

The  tin  shop  at  Clinton  ought  to  be  transferred  to  Sing  Sing. 
The  only  article  on  which  a  profit  is  made  is  the  ash  can  manu- 
factured for  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  City.  This 
article  is  bulky  and  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  City  is  so  high 
that  it  absorbs  practically  all  the  profit.  If  manufactured  at 
Sing  Sing,  it  could  be  delivered  cheaply. 

There  will  always  be  the  need  of  what  is  called  the  State  Shop 
at  Clinton,  which  manufactures  the  cloth  and  articles  used  by 
the  inmates. 

There  are  two  great  fields  for  industrial  development  at  Clin- 
ton —  the  weaving  and  cloth  making  shop  for  those  who  cannot 
be  trusted  outside  and  who  have  manual  dexterity ;  and,  lumber- 
ing operations  on  which  the  tuberculous  convicts  and  those  who 
are  adapted  only  for  rough  work  can  be  used.  There  is  practically 
an  unlimited  demand  for  all  of  the  thread  and  warp  and  clothin? 
that  Clinton  Prison  can  turn  out,  and  there  is  an  unlimited 
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demand  for  the  finished  lumber  which  can  be  produced  from  the 
forest  lands  immediately  surrounding  the  prison. 

By  law,  13,500  acres  of  State  timber  land  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  Clinton  Prison  and  of  Dannemora  State  Hospital. 
This  land  lies  in  a  circle  for  ten  miles  around  the  prison  and  is 
chiefly  in  three  large  parcels.  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  it 
was  largely  forest  and  was  purchased  to  secure  a  supply  of  char- 
coal for  the  iron  manufacturing  industry  then  conducted  at  the 
prison.  A  considerable  portion  has  been  burned  over  and  is  in 
need  of  reforestation.  Already  some  260,000  young  trees  have 
been  Bet  out  by  the  prisoners.  The  forest  growth  consists  of 
spruce,  birch  and  maple,  and  the  burned  over  areas  have  been  to 
some  extent  reforested  with  a  growth  of  young  poplars. 

A  large  amount  of  the  fire  killed  timber  has  been  sold  under 
contracts  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  with  three  lum- 
bering concerns  and  the  State  has  made  a  considerable  profit 
therefrom. 

On  this  tract  of  laud  are  very  many  mature  and  over  ripe  trees 
which  should  immediately  be  cut  down  in  order  that  their  full 
value  can  be  realized. 

If  a  prison  industry  was  made  of  this  timber  land  and  the  care 
of  the  forestB  committed  to  a  competent  forester,  so  that  the 
present  mature  trees  could  be  properly  thinned,  and  the  burned 
over  places  Bet  out  with  young  trees,  two  great  things  would  be 
accomplished:  First,  the  most  beneficial  employment  could  be 
given  to  tuberculous  convicts  undergoing  treatment  in  the  hospital 
at  Clinton  Prison ;  and,  second,  the  State  could  produce  most  of 
the  wood  now  required  in  its  prison  cabinet  and  wood  working 
shops. 

Practically  all  of  the  timber  now  standing  on  this  large  tract 
could  be  cheaply  utilized.  The  State  owns  a  most  promising 
water  power  at  the  foot  of  Chateaugay  lake.  This  power  could 
be  developed  at  a  slight  expense  and  used  in  the  lumbering 
industry  and  in  supplying  power  and  light  to  the  prison. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ransom 
with  tuberculous  convicts,  have  shown  that  tuberculous  convicts 
who  are  employed  at  graduated  labor,  make  more  improvement 
than  tuberculous  convictB  who  do  not  labor.  For  this  class  of  con- 
victs the  replanting  of  the  burned  over  and  waste  places,  would 
furnish  employment  for  long  periods  in  spring  and  in  the  fall. 
The  labor  of  setting  out  young  trees  is  not  hard  and  after  the 
convicts  had  done  this  work,  they  would  be  able  to  do  practically 
all  of  the  work  required  in  lumbering. 
22 
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The  Industrial  Department  of  Clinton  Prison  already  owns 
a  saw-mill  although  it  is  not  in  the  best  condition  and  is  not  up 
to  date,  and  it  also  has  a  kiln  for  drying  lumber. 

The  amount  of  lumber  available  in  this  tract  is  as  follows : 

Estimate  op  Timdek  on  Clinton  Prison  State  Lands. 

Soft  Woods.  Green  ""fc  Db«1  cord» 

Spruce 19,750  13,500 

Balsam 5,200  3,925 


24,950  17,425 


Hard  Woods.  »■•">  <•* 

Beech 4,410,000 

Birch 6,800,000 

Maple 4,435,000 

Basswcod 650,000 

Elm 320,000 

Aah  40,000 

Cherry 25,000 

Others 120,700 


16,800,700 


Woods  Native  to  Clinton  Pbison   State  Lands  Used  in 

Pbison  Industries  in  1912. 

Auburn  Sing  Sing             Clinton 

(Feet)  (Feet)                (Feet) 

White  pine 9,857         61,126     

Box  pine 20,000         92,978 

Hemlock 4,643  15,446  

Spruce 29,235  4,160          83,995 

Maple 143,660     

Birch 26,628     

Beech 403,683     4,309 

Basswoods 206,348  32,968             2,500 

Elm 96,687     

Cherry 3,908      


924,549       138,690       183,777 
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The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  timber  on  the  Clinton  prison 
lands  and  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  prisons  was  made  by  an 
official  of  the  State  -Conservation  Commission  in  1912,  who,  in 
his  report,  declares: 

"  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  main  value  and 
urgency  of  lumbering  operations  this  year  (1912)  is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  protection  to  all  the  lands  of  this 
property,  which  now  cannot  be  given.  Otherwise,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  without  this  work  being  done  immedi- 
ately, fire  would  start  and  destroy  the  25,000  cord  of 
merchantable  green  soft  woods  and  the  16,000,000  feet  of 
merchantable  green  bard  woods,  as  well  as  the  large  amounts 
of  valuable  young  growth  not  yet  of  merchantable  size." 

The  fire  danger  is  even  greater  to-day  than  when  the  fore- 
going statement  was  made  in  1912. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  giving  employment  to  convicts 
and  at  the  same  time  making  such  employment  profitable,  is 
therefore  easily  solved  at  Clinton  Prison. 

The  work  there  can  be  divided  into  outdoor  and  indoor  employ- 
ment. For  outdoor  employment  the  tuberculous  prisoners  can 
be  worked  in  the  timber  tracts  and  the  best  grade  of  honor  men 
be  worked  on  highways. 

For  indoor  employment  the  spinning  and  cloth  shop  furnishes 
ideal  employment  the  year  round  for  those  who  require  super- 
vision and  who  can  never  be  allowed  out  of  the  prison  grounds. 
Thus,  there  can  always  be  distribution  of  the  workable  force  of 
the  prison  between  the  outdoor  and  the  indoor  industries. 

Suggestions  for  Industrial  Changes 

A  great  improvement  in  prison  industry  can  be  made  in  two 
directions,  first,  in  locating  the  proper  industry  at  the  proper 
prison,  having  in  view  the  proximity  of  the  market. 

Second,  in  adopting  a  system  of  rewards  for  prison  labor  which 
will  be  prized  by  the  prisoners  and  which  will  stimulate  better 
workmanship,  and  greater  output. 

The  changes  have  already  been  discussed  which  should  be  made. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  prison  agitation  will 
be,  that  Sing  Sing  Prison  will  be  the  receiving  prison  wherein 
prisoners  will  be  confined  under  observation  for  such  length  of 
time  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
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in  language,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  to  allow  a  stud; 
to  be  made  of  their  character  and  disposition,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  proper  prison  to  which  they  can  ultimately  be 
transferred.  Then  from  Sing  Sing,  prisoners  will  be  distributed 
to  Auburn,  Clinton  and  Great  Meadow  Prisons  with  the  two  fold 
purpose  of  giving  them  suitable  employment  and  suitable  sur- 
roundings. 

In  regard  to  paying  prisoners  for  their  prison  work,  a  very 
radical  change  must  be  made. 

The  State  now  uses  the  prisoners'  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  at  large  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner  or  of  his 
family.  It  is  part  of  our  penal  system  that  the  convict  should 
pay  for  his  transgression  of  the  law  not  only  by  imprisonment 
but  by  being  forced  to  labor.  Our  prison  labor  is  indeed  in- 
dustrial slavery. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  express  purpose  of  our  law  to  fit  a 
man  in  prison  to  earn  an  honest  living  outside,  by  teaching  him 
a  trade  whereby  he  can  maintain  himself  when  he  is  released,  we 
must  arrange  prison  industry  on  such  a  basis  that  the  prisoner 
will  find  hope  for  his  future  and  a  present  profit  for  his  zealous 
work. 

Public  attention  has  been  directed  by  penologists  and  psychol- 
ogists to  the  advantage  of  employing  as  many  prisoners  as  possible 
in  outdoor  work.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  in  all 
of  those  States  which  use  their  prisoners  for  building  highways, 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  character  comes  to  the  prisoner 
from  such  employment  Many  of  the  western  States,  especially, 
have  adopted  highway  building  by  convicts  as  the  work  for  theii 
honor  men.  The  system  has  been  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  by 
the  State  of  Colorado  which  sends  convicts  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  prison  without  guards,  to  work  on  State  highways. 

Wherever  convicts  have  been  used  to  build  public  roads,  the 
greatest  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the  prisoners  and  by 
the  prison  authorities. 

Two  things  are  accomplished  by  this  highway  work.  First,  it 
builds  up  the  honor  system  and  inspires  a  convict  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  both  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow  prisoners. 
Second,  it  builds  up  a  convict  physically,  takes  from  him  the 
bitterness  always  engendered  in  prison  and  substitutes  cheerful- 
ness and  a  feeling  of  amity  to  his  fellow  beings. 

One  great  result  has  been  produced  in  working  convicts  on  high- 
ways and  that  is  that  it  leads  to  an  extraordinary  decrease  in 
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jail  attendance.  ThuB,  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  where  prisoners 
worked  on  the  highways,  the  chairman  of  the  County  Road  Com- 
mission of  that  county  states  that  crime  had  been  reduced  by  half 
and  the  tramp  nuisance  eliminated.  In  six  weeks  in  that  county, 
the  jail  attendance  fell  off  to  such  a  degree  that  two  gangs  of 
from  35  to  40  men  each  were  reduced  to  only  one  gang  of  two 
prisoners.  During  the  first  five  months,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vagrants  amounted  to  over  2,300. 

If  putting  the  inmates  of  penitentiaries  and  county  j  ails  to  work 
on  highways  accomplishes  this  result,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  system  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  prisons  of  New  York 
State  and  that  in  the  proper  season  of  the  year  every  convict  in  our 
State  prisons  should  work  at  highway  construction  or  upon  the 
State  farms,  either  on  the  honor  system  without  supervision,  or  in 
the  charge  of  guards. 

It  is  useless  to  adopt  such  a  system  without  offering  a  reward 
to  thB  convict  Western  States  offer  to  the  convict  the  reward 
most  eagerly  desired  by  every  prisoner  and  that  ib  commutation  of 
time  for  good  work.  The  western  States  generally  allow  ten 
days  in  each  month  of  the  term. 

It  appears  that  this  system  of  commutation  of  time,  inaugurated 
in  western  Btates  for  good  work  on  highways,  can  be  easily  adopted 
in  New  York  State  as  a  reward  for  any  work  of  any  prisoner  in 
the  State  prisons. 

Many  prisoners  have  been  interrogated  regarding  what  form  of 
reward  for  work  would  be  most  effective  to  induce  prisoners  to 
work  faithfully  and  cheerfully. 

Three  different  plans  have  been  suggested:  First,  giving  extra 
privileges  at  meals,  such  as  better  food  in  greater  variety;  second, 
the  payment  to  the  prisoner  of  a  fair  amount  for  his  day's  work ; 
and  third,  a  commutation  of  time  for  good  work. 

In  discussing  these  three  different  kinds  of  reward  with  the 
convicts,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  most  desired  reward  is  a  commutation  of  time. 

In  order  to  adopt  this  system,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  experts  to  fix  a  fair  day's  work  for  each  machine  and  for 
each  step  in  a  process  of  manufacture.  In  fixing  the  amount  of 
output  the  expert  should  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  labor,  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  free  and  that  it  has  had  no  previous  industrial 
training. 

The  role  ought  to  be,  that  a  fair  amount  of  work  should  be 
required  of  every  man  having  due  regard  for  his  abilities  and 
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qualifications,  and  where  a  convict  is  put  at  a  machine,  a  certain 
time  should  be  allowed  to  learn  to  operate  it. 

Poor  work  or  the  disturbing  of  the  work  of  others,  or  violating 
the  honor  system,  or  any  attempts  to  escape,  could  all  be  punished 
most  effectively  by  taking  away  the  time  already  earned.  The 
incentive  to  the  prisoner  of  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
mutation would  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
pense of  guarding  prisoners  and  to  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
output  of  all  the  shops. 

No  other  system  of  reward  for  prison  work  seems  to  present 
such  great  advantages  as  this.  To  pay  a  prisoner  the  same  wages 
as  is  paid  for  free  labor  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  State. 
To  make  the  reward  consist  of  better  or  greater  variety  of  food 
would  lead  to  abuses  through  favoritism. 
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CHAPTER  331 

Correctional  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  Their  Purpose  and  Effect 
Upon  the  Lives  of  the  Inmates 

The  reformatory  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  divided 
into  two  classes  of  institutions.  First,  those  which  receive  boys 
and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and,  second,  those  which  re- 
ceive young  men  and  women  over  Bixteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
first  class  are: 

The  New  York  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island, 
The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry, 
The  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 

The  law  under  which  commitments  are  made  to  these  institu- 
tions is  section  2184,  chapter  607,  Laws  of  1913,  as  follows: 

"  Section  2184.  Sentence  to  House  of  Refuge,  State  In- 
dustrial School,  and  New  York  State  Training  School  for 
Girls.  When  a  male  person  under  the  age,  of  twelve  years 
is  convicted  of  a  crime  amounting  to  a  felony,  or  where  a 
male  person  of  twelve  years  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  the  trial  court,  may,  instead 
of  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  State  Prison  or  in 
a  Penitentiary,  direct  him  to  be  confined  in  a  House  of 
Refuge  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating  thereto. 
Where  the  conviction  is  had  and  the  sentence  is  inflicted  in 
the  first,  second,  third  or  ninth  judicial  district,  the  place  of 
confinement  must  be  a  House  of  Refuge  established  by  the 
Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York;  where  the  convic- 
tion is  had  and  the  sentence  is  inflicted  in  any  other  district, 
the  place  of  confinement  must  be  in  the  State  Industrial 
School.  Where  a  male  person  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  has  been  convicted  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  or  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  trial  court 
may,  instead  of  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  State 
Prison  or  in  a  Penitentiary,  direct  him  to  be  confined  in  a 
House  of  Refuge  established  by  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of 
New  York;  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating 
thereto.     Where  a  female  person  not  over  the  age  of  twelve 
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years  is  convicted  of  a  crime  amounting  to  felony,  or  where 
a  female  person  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  not  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  the  trial  court 
may,  instead  of  sentencing  her  to  imprisonment  in  a  state 
prison  or  in  a  penitentiary,  direct  her  to  be  confined  in  the 
New  Tort  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  relating  thereto,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  affect  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  section 
twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety-four." 

By  a  law  passed  in  1913,  by  the  Legislature,  male  misde- 
meanants between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  are 
sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  from  all  parte  of  the  State. 

In  the  second  class  are: 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  Western  New 
York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch,  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Women  at  Bedford,  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Albion. 

The  law  under  which  commitments  are  made  to  these  reforma- 
tories is  section  2185,  Consolidated  Laws,  as  follows: 

"  Section  2185.  Sentence  of  Males  Between  Sixteen  and 
Thirty  Years  of  Age. — A  male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty,  convicted  of  a  felony,  who  has  not  theretofore 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a 
state  prison,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court,  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  New  York  state  reformatory 
at  Elmira,  to  be  there  confined  under  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  that  reformatory." 

The  law  applying  to  commitments  to  the  women's  reformato- 
ries at  Albion  and  at  Bedford  is  section  226,  chapter  605  of  the 
Laws  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

"Section  226.  Commitments;  papers  furnished  by  com- 
mitting magistrate.  1.  A  female  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty  years,  or  any  female  of  any  age  committed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  eighty-nine  of  chapter  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  as  amended,  convicted  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of 
petit  larceny,  vagrancy  under  subdivision  three  or  four  of 
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section  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  eode  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  a  common 
prostitute,  or  frequenting  disorderly  houses  or  houses  of 
prostitution,  or  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  who  is  not  insane,  or 
mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  substantially  bene- 
fited by  the  discipline  of  either  of  such  institutions,  may  be 
sentenced  and  committed  to  the  Western  House  of  Ket'uge 
for  Women  at  Albion  or  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Bedford,  to  be  there  confined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  such  institution.  Such  commit- 
ments shall  not  he  for  a  definite  term,  hut  any  such  female 
may  be  paroled  or  discharged  at  any  time  after  her  commit- 
ment by  the  board  of  managers  of  such  institutions,  but 
Bhall  not  in  any  case  be  detained  longer  than  three  years. 
Such  commitments  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Albion,  shall  be  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  judicial  districts ;  to  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  from  the  first,  second, 
third  and  ninth  judicial  districts." 

The  dividing  line,  therefore,  regulating  all  commitments  to  all 
reformatories  has  been  fixed  by  law  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Under  that  age  the  offender  is  sent  to  the  training  schools 
even  though  the  boy  or  girl  has  committed  a  felony,  and  the  crime 
is  described  as  "  juvenile  delinquency."  Over  that  age  offenders 
are  sent  to  the  adult  reformatories,  the  crime  being  named  in  the 
commitment. 

In  calling  the  juvenile  institutions  "training  schools"  the 
idea  was  to  do  away  with  the  stigma  attaching  to  commitments 
and  sentences  to  reformatories  and  State  prisons,  but  practically 
that  result  has  not  been  achieved.  A  boy  or  girl  committed  to 
the  State  training  schools  is  heavily  handicapped  in  his  or  her 
future  life  both  socially  and  in  business. 

In  every  case  the  male  and  female  sent  to  the  adult  reforma- 
tories have  committed  some  act  of  a  greater  or  lesser  criminal 
character.  They  are  criminals  who  on  account  of  their  youth  have 
not  been  sent  to  State  prisons.  The  work  of  this  class  of  re- 
formatories has  been  well  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  for  the  year  1913. 

"  The  work  of  such  institutions  is,  therefore,  in  a  general 
way  the  bringing  of  abnormal  up  to  the  normal,  giving  to 
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these  inmates  what  they  lack  in  the  things  possessed  by  the 
great  majority  of  those  outside;  (be  it  health,  mental  de- 
velopment^ self-control,  industrial  efficiency,  or  moral  con- 
cept, as  the  case  may  be)  when  it  appears  that  their  unfitness 
for  community  life  was  due  to  such  deficiency." 

Injury  to  Children  Who  Have  Committed  no  Grime 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  very  many  children  are  com- 
mitted to  the  training  schools  who  have  not  even  been  accused  of 
any  criminal  act 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  find  little  boys  and  girls  sent 
to  these  various  institutions  for  no  act  of  theirs  but  simply  be- 
cause of  having  no  proper  home  or  because  of  unfit  guardianship. 
In  addition  to  these  cases  there  is  likewise  a  large  number  of 
cases  sent  to  these  institutions  which  clearly  demonstrate  the 
failure  of  parenthood. 

Little  boys  from  nine  to  eleven  years  of  age  are  sent  to  Indus- 
try, as  will  be  shown  more  definitely  later,  on  complaint  of  their 
parents  that  they  are  ungovernable  Surely  it  is  possible  to 
correct  and  govern  little  boys  of  this  age  by  parents  who  are  in 
any  degree  above  the  mental  development  of  idiots.  These  chil- 
dren are  committed  to  these  institutions  during  minority.  Until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  a  probation  officer  can  interrogate 
them  as  to  their  habits,  their  employment,  and  their  associates. 

The  visit  of  a  probation  officer  may  work  incalculable  damage 
to  the  social  and  business  opportunities  of  these  young  children. 
During  all  their  lives  they  will  suffer  the  stigma  of  having  been 
inmates  of  institutions  which  are  popularly  held  to  be  for  criminal 
and  immoral  boys  and  girls. 

On  release  from  these  institutions  where  they  spend  but  a  very 
little  time,  they  will  be  reproached  and  shunned  by  their  childish 
associates.  They  will  be  set  apart  in  the  public  schools  because 
the  teacher,  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  their  commitment  to 
these  institutions,  will  fear  that  they  may  possibly  corrupt 
other  children.  They  will  suffer  socially  and  many  avenues  of 
employment  will  be  cut  off  from  them. 

How  serious  thiB  stigma  is  and  how  permanently  it  affects  the 
possible  business  career  of  boys  sent  to  these  training  schools 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  commitment  there  for  any  reason, 
criminal  or  non-criminal,  prohibits  these  boys  from  afterwards 
being  admitted  to  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States. 
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Any  girl  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Training  School  for 
Girls  will  always  be  in  danger,  if  this  fact  becomes  known,  of 
being  regarded  as  an  immoral  character. 

In  the  year  covered  by  this  investigation,  eighteen  little  girls 
twelve  years  of  age  and  twenty-seven  little  girls  thirteen  years  of 
age  were  committed  to  this  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  commit  these  forty 
five  children  to  a  State  institution  which  is  primarily  penal  in  its 
scope  and  plan. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  at  the  Agricultural  School  at  In- 
dustry is  thirteen,  the  boys  at  this  institution  being  somewhat 
younger  than  the  boys  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's 
Island. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Industry, 
the  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island  and  the  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Hudson  were  requested  to  furnish  this  Department  of 
Efficiency  and  Economy  with  a  list  of  the  fifty  youngest  inmates 
of  their  institutions  respectively,  showing  the  actual  age,  the 
mental  age  as  determined  by  the  Binet  test,  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  offense. 

Such  information  was  promptly  furnished  by  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  schools  at  Industry  and  Randall's  Island.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  training  school  for  girls  wrote  that  the  school  had 
no  psychologist  and  that  such  girls  as  had  been  selected  as  espe- 
cially in  need  of  examination  as  to  their  mentality  were  examined 
by  an  investigator  sent  from  the  bureau  of  analysis  and  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  Charity  Commission.  No  further  information 
regarding  the  youngest  fifty  girls  has  so  far  been  received  from 
that  institution. 

Causes  of  Commitment  of  Fifty  Boys  at  Industry 

The  list  of  the  fifty  youngest  boys  at  Industry  is  as  follows,  the 
boys'  names  being  omitted  for  obvious  reasons: 

Actual  MenUl 

Age  Age     Sent  from  Offense 

1     0  B    Ponghkeeplle Ungovernable. 

2    0  8    Rome Petit  Larceny. 

3    »         7    Guilford Petit  Larceny. 

4     »  8    Bellmore,  L.  I Ungovernable. 

5    0  »    Schenectady Grand   Larceny. 

8    9  9    Schenectady Petit  Larceny. 

7    »         8    Malone Mallr-lc-ni   Mischief. 

S    t        9    Kingston Burglary  and  Larceny. 

•     B  8    New    Piilti Ungovernable. 
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Actual  Mantel 
Age     Age    Sent  from  Offense 

10         ft    Carthage Burglary  and  Larceny. 

11         10     Gin  versville Ungovernable. 

10  8    Curler Ungovernable. 

10        10    Utica Petit  Larceny. 

10        10     Watertown Burglary  and    Larceny. 

10        10    Ualone Mnliclous   Mischief. 

10       10    Tlconderoga Petit  Larceny. 

10         7    Malone Burglary. 

10  ft     Hector Ungovernable. 

10        8    Nyack Petit  Larceny. 

10  10  Saratoga Improper  Guardianship.  Par- 
ents separated.  Mother  a 
proatltnu. 

10         7    Poagbkeepele Parents   separated.     Mother    11*- 

Ing  an  immoral  life;  boy  In 
want  and  suffering. 

10  8     Hempstead,   L.   1 Assault 

10         7    Syracuse Ungovernable. 

10         ft    Sod  us Ungovernable. 

10        10     Dunkirk Petit  Larceny. 

10  10    Schenectady Petit  Larceny. 

10  ft     Medina Petit  Larceny. 

10         8    Spafford Improper      Guardianship.       Boy 

neglected,  Improperly  fed  and 
clothed. 

10       10    Glovenvlllc Ungovernable. 

11        10     Fablns Improper      Guardianship.        Boy 

neglected,  Improperly  exposed 
—  in   danger   of    becoming    de- 

11  8  Caledonia Ungovernable. 

.   11  11  Utica PeHt  Larceny. 

11  ft  Corning Without  home  — In   want. 

11  7  Stillwater .Ungorernable. 

U  10  Auburn Petit  Larceny. 

11  11  Olean Ungovernable. 

U  ft  Syracuse Ungovernable. 

. .    11  10  Harriet* town Petit  Larceny. 

11  10  Schenectady Burglary, 

11  10  Wapplngers  Falls Improper  Guardianship.  Par- 
ents laiy,  immoral  and  In- 
temperate; boy  neglected  and 
Improperly    exposed. 

11  10  Syracuse Improper  Guardianship.  Grand- 
mother Intemperate,  question- 
able character;  boy   neglected. 

11        10     Mechanics  ill le Ungovernable. 

11        11    Schenectady Petit  Larceny. 

11       11    North  Elba Petit  Larceny. 

U       10    Roslyn,  L.  1 Ungovernable. 

11         9    ManHu* Ungovernable. 

11        11    Scotia Petit  Larceny. 

11        10    Fine Improve    Guardianship.    Parents 

separated.  Mother  living  Im- 
moral —  boy    neglected. 

11         8    Guilford Petit  Larceny. 

11        11    Syracuse Ungovernable. 

11       10    Schenectady Ungorernable. 
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Causes  of  Commitment  of  Fifty  Boys  at  Randall's  Island. 

The  list  of  the  fifty  youngest  boys  at  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
follows: 

Actual  MsomI 
Ac*     A«e  Sent  from  Offense 

1S1SV7        14        10.8    Albany  Committed  on  hla  father's  complaint  of 

disorderly  conduct 

2-33070  14  11.4  New  York  City...  Committed  on  charge  of  no  proper 
guardianship.  Father  !>  dead  ana 
mother  supports  herself  by  day's 
work.  Home  conalatB  of  two  roonii 
which  are  Id  fairly  good  order.  The 
boy  waa  committed  to  the  Colored 
Orphan  Any  lam  on  his  mother's  com- 
plaint, ran  away  from  there,  was  re- 
captured and  committed  to  thla  lnstl- 

3-B20T1       IS         B.O    Carona,  L.  I Committed     on    charge    of    no    proper 

guardianship.  The  parents  are  dead. 
The  boy  lived  with  hla  grandmother. 
Waa  sent  to  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum  by  his  grand  mother'  a  com- 
plaint and  ran  away  from  there.  Was 
captured  and  committed  to  thla  luetl- 

4-32094  IS  9  New  York  City ...  No  proper  guardianship.  The  parent! 
are  dead.  The  boy  lived  with  hla 
grandmother.     The  home  la  not  very 

5-82140       IS         B        New  York  City...   Stealing    jewelry    from    a    department 

9-321*0        IS  9.4     New  York  City. . .    Sent  here  00  father'a  complaint  of  stay- 

ing out  late  at  night  and  being  beyond 

7  32150        15        ll.e    New  York  City...  Assaulting  another  boy. 

8-82CT        14         10.3    New  York  City...    Larceny. 

9  32198         13  0.2     New  York  City...    On  mother's  complaint  of  being  beyond 

her  control. 
10-S21M       14        10       New  York  City. . .   No  proper  guardianship.    The  mother  in 
dead.    The  boy  Hrcd  with  his  grand 
mother.     The  home  la  very  good. 
11-32224       14       10.8    New  York  City...  Breaking  In  a  store. 

12-322*2        16        11.8    Brooklyn  Stealing. 

13-322+9        18        10.4    New  York  City...    Breaking  Into  a  flat 

14-32287       14         9.0    White    Plains Hitting  a  boy  on  the  heed  with  a  stone. 

15-32288       14         9.4    Jericho.  L.  I Stealing  a  sum  of  money  from  a  grocery 

lfl-32297        12        10.2    Mamaroneck    Mother's    complaint    of  disorderly    con- 

17-82320       14        13        New  York  City . . .  Stealing  clothes. 

18-32300        IS  8.0     Brooklyn   Mother's     complaint     of     running     away 

19-S24U  14  10.8  New  York  City...  No  proper  guardianship.  The  home  Is 
very  poor.  The  parents  are  separated 
and  the  father  Is  married  again. 

20-32418        14         9.8    Bloats  burg  Father'a    complaint    of    running    away 

21-32481        IS       10.4    New  York  City...   Stealing  from  a  push  cart. 
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Actus!  HkU 
Ate     Ac*  Sent  from  Offenae 

22-32448        M  6.8  Brooklyn  Stealing  out  of  a  bonis. 

20-32404        14  T.8  Luwrencc,    L.   I...    Stealing. 

34-32180  14        »  Brooklyn  Stealing. 

20-32488  14  10.4  Brooklyn  Stealing. 

26-82040  16  10.8  New  York  City...   Burglary. 

2T-32543  10  9.2  ML   Vernon    Arnault. 

28-82003  14         8.8  New  York  City...  Burglary. 

29-32620  14         9.0  Bay  Snore,  L.  I..  Larceny. 

30-32630  14         8  Brooklyn  Stealing. 

31-32631  14  8.2  Oyster  Boy,  L.  I. .    On   complaint   of   truant   officer   for   not 

going  to  school. 

32-32049  13  9.2  Glen  Cove.  L.  I...    Stealing. 

33-32607  1ft         7.2  Long  Island  City.  Larceny. 

34-32089  12  10  New  York  City...  Stealing. 

35-32721  15  8.8  Albany   Sodomy. 

30-32741  IS  11.8  Brooklyn  Burglary. 

37-32705  14  10.4  Brooklyn  Snatching  a  pocketbook. 

38-32770  10  9.8  Llndenbnrit Running  away  from  home. 

39-3278*  12  8.8  Suffern   Petit  larceny 

40-32793  14  10.8  Middle  town    Rape. 

41-32798  14  10.8  Waterbnry  Train  riding. 

42-32808  14  7.0  Newbnrgh    Running  away  from  home. 

43-32810  10  9.6  New  York  City...  Highway  robbery. 

44-32821  15  9.4  New  York  City...  Bnrglary. 

10-32822  13  11  Pooghkeepale   Stealing. 

10-32824  18  11.2  Brooklyn  Drunk  and  disorderly. 

17-32828  14  11.2  Brooklyn Stealing. 

48-32830  14  10.0  East  Hampton....   Habitual  truant. 

49-32831  IS  0.8  New  York  City...   Truancy. 

B0-32832  10  B  Brooklyn  Stealing. 

Injustice  of  Committing  Children  aa  Criminals 

The  Industry  list  shows  eight  little  boys  10  and  11  years  old 
committed  to  a  reformatory  institution,  penal  in  its  character, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  having  improper  parents. 

The  same  list  shows  sixteen  little  boys  from  9  to  11  years  of 
age  who  were  sent  to  these  corrective  institutions  at  the  request 
of  their  parents  as  being  ungovernable.  It  seems  incredible  that 
parents  with  no  ulterior  object  should  find  themselves  so  weak  of 
mind  or  hand  as  to  be  unable  to  govern  little  boys  9  years  old.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  these  heartless  parents  are  ridding  themselves  of 
the  support  of  their  children. 

If  the  father  is  dead,  the  mother  wants  to  marry  again  and  the 
boy  is  objectionable  so  she  suddenly  finds  he  is  ungovernable.  If 
the  wife  is  dead  the  husband  in  turn  seeks  solace  with  a  new  com- 
panion, he  finds  that  the  boy  is  absolutely  beyond  control. 
Then  again  a  habit  of  thrift  is  so  well  developed  in  some  parents 
of  foreign  nationality,  that  they  feel  that  it  is  economical  to  have 
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their  boys  and  girls  eared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  State  during 
such  time  as  the  children  are  unable  to  earn  anything  for  the 
family  exchequer. 

It  costs  the  State  $278.09  per  annum  for  every  boy  committed 
to  Industry.    It  costs  $378  for  every  girl  at  Hudson. 

One  little  boy  nine  years  of  age  but  with  the  mind  of  a  child  of 
five,  according  to  the  Binet  test,  was  committed  for  "  burglary  and 
larceny."  Another  ten  year  old  boy  of  the  mental  age  of  seven  . 
years  was  committed  for  "  burglary."  Surely  the  list  demon- 
strates the  imbecility  of  the  present  system  and  of  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  meted  out  to  children. 

That  a  child  nine  years  old  is  a  burglar  is  preposterous. 

The  list  of  the  fifty  youngest  boys  at  Randall's  Island  at  the 
House  of  Refuge  shows  that  sixteen  boys,  all  of  whom  by  the 
Bluet  test  were  not  normal  mentally,  had  been  committed  at  the 
request  of  parents  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  for  being  truants 
from  school.  Not  a  single  boy  of  this  list  from  the  House  of 
Refuge  is  mentally  normal,  and  while  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  boys  are  feeble  minded,  yet  the  Binet  test,  in  dispos- 
ing the  discrepancy  between  the  physical  age  and  the  mental  age, 
has  raised  a  danger  signal  to  show  that  every  child  needs  a  special 
training  and  observation. 

No  such  special  training  or  individual  observation  is  provided 
for,  or  even  possible,  in  any  of  our  institutions  for  children.  The 
commitment  of  these  sixteen  boys  to  the  House  of  Refuge  is  not 
only  unjust  to  them,  for  generally  speaking  they  cannot  benefit 
by  the  discipline  of  the  institutions,  nor  is  there  much  chance  that 
they  can  be  taught  in  school  successfully,  but  it  is  also  unjust 
to  those  hoys  who  are  mentally  normal  and  who  can  be  improved 
and  trained  and  disciplined  so  that  upon  leaving  that  institution 
they  will  have  a  fairer  start  in  life  than  they  had  before.  The 
mental  defectives  in  every  institution  hang  like  a  mill  stone  around 
the  neck  of  the  management,  retarding  the  efforts  of  reform,  and 
are  unresponsive  to  the  usual  discipline. 

Perhaps  the  injustice  of  the  present  system  of  the  commitment 
of  boys  and  girls  to  our  corrective  juvenile  institutions  can  be  ■ 
more  clearly  shown  by  actual  examples.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  little  hoy  of  ten  who  stole  some  cabbnses  and 
threw  them  on  the  doorstep  of  the  leadine  citizen  of  his  place. 
A  case  even  more  striking  comes  from  Hamilton.  A  citizen  of 
Hamilton  laid  a  cement  walk,  neglecting  to  properly  protect  it 
by  raising  obstacles  so  that  passers-by  could  not  walk  over  it. 
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While  this  walk  waa  still  soft  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
made  three  steps  in  it,  leaving  foot  prints.  After  kicking  the  boy  to 
relieve  his  damaged  feelings,  the  citizen  made  a  complaint  against 
him  for  "  malicious  mischief  "  and  the  boy  was  promptly  sent  to 
Industry.  Thia  boy  was  attending  school  and  waa  helping  to  sup- 
port himself  by  selling  papers.  When  the  facts  became  known  to 
the  management  of  the  institution,  he  was  released  after  having 
been  an  inmate  there  for  three  weeks. 

Two  brothers,  aged  ten  and  twelve,  the  sons  of  a  fairly  prosper- 
ous business  man,  took  forcibly  from  another  little  boy  the  sum  of 
$2.50.  For  this  bold  imitation  of  Dick  Turpin  they  were  Bent  to 
Industry  for  a  year  and  then  placed  on  probation  until  they  will 
be  twenty-one  years  old.  If  an  adult  had  stolen  the  same  amount 
he  would  probably,  if  it  was  his  first  offense,  have  been  let  off  with 
a  fine,  or  at  the  worst  have  received  a  sentence  of  thirty  days. 
When  these  little  boys  had  served  their  sentence  at  Industry  and 
were  ready  to  be  admitted  to  parole,  the  father  refused  to  receive 
them  in  his  house  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  legally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
children  that  he  consented  to  receive  them.  The  conduct  of  the 
father  is  perhaps  a  key  to  the  conduct  of  his  sons. 

A  widow  who  had  to  work  out  to  support  herself  sent  her  two 
young  boya  to  live  with  their  grandmother.  These  two  boys  were 
sent  to  Industry,  for  what  reason  the  mother  never  knew.  They 
have  been  returned  to  her  and  she  is  providing  a  home  for  them 
but  the  widow's  children  have  been  indelibly  marked  with  an 
institutional  record. 

These  boys  are  but  samples  of  many  and  are  cited  to  Bhow  how 
ruthless  the  present  system  of  justice  is  in  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquents. 

When  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  but  with  the  mind  of  eight,  is  Bent 
to  an  institution  for  "  stealing"  or  where  a  boy  ten  years  old  is 
committed  for  "  assault "  the  committing  magistrate  may  fairly 
be  suspected  of  feeble-mi ndedness. 
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chapter  *ttt 

A  Companion  of  Some  Features  of  the  Correctional  and  Reformatory 

Institution* 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  examination  of  the  reformatories  is 
annexed  hereto  so  that  at  this  time  only  the  general  phase  of 
institutional  life  and  discipline  and  such  other  matters  which 
call  for  specific  approval  or  criticism  will  be  discussed. 

In  almost  all  of  the  institutions  roan;  features  were  seen  which 
could  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  the  other  institutions,  and 
much  benefit  could  be  derived  from  meetings  of  the  staffs  of 
several  institutions  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  While  the 
stewards  of  such  institutions  hold  an  annual  meeting,  it  is  usual 
to  find  that  other  officers  have  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  and  systems  employed  in  similar  institutions  in  the 
State. 

On  the  whole  the  inmates  at  Bedford  are  very  much  better  fed, 
sleep  in  better  rooms,  have  better  clothing,  and  receive  better  in- 
struction than  the  inmates  of  any  other  of  our  reformatories.  The 
officers  and  staff  of  Bedford  Reformatory  are  making  very  sincere 
efforts  to  reform  and  lead  into  a  better  way  of  thinking  and  a 
better  life,  a  very  hard  and  disagreeable  class  of  women. 

At  the  Elmira  Reformatory  several  methods  of  great  value  in 
the  discipline  of  the  reformatory  and  the  education  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  devised  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every 
other  reformatory  institution. 

At  Elmira  and  at  Randall's  Island  military  drill  and  the  Ral- 
ston system  of  exercises  are  held  daily.  This  Ralston  exercise 
system  is  taught  with  no  apparatus.  The  movements  are  varied 
so  that  there  may  be  no  fatigue  occasioned  to  any  one  set  of 
muscles  and  are  accompanied  by  the  music  either  of  a  band  or 
piano.  The  physical  development  in  a  three  months  course  is 
splendid,  although  some  are  kept  in  the  class  for  a  longer  period. 
Not  only  is  a  muscular  development  produced  but  mental  quicken- 
ing and  self  control  inculcated. 

At  Elmira  a  most  desirable  system  of  exercises  is  given  to 
mentally  defective  and  physically  defective  boys  in  the  gym- 
nasium.    The  result  produced  by  these  simple  regular  rhythmic 


This  system  ought  surely  to  be  used  in  all  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  juvenile  institutions.    It  requires  no  apparatus  and  no 
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expense.  It  can  be  conducted  in  a  room  or  preferably  in  the 
open  air.  There  would  not  be  so  much  glass  breaking  at  Bedford 
if  all  the  girls  were  lined  up  out  of  doors  every  morning  and  for 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour  put  through  these  exercises. 
The  laboratory  of  social  hygiene  at  Bedford  is  worthy  of  special 
mention.  It  was  built  for  the  use  of  this  reformatory  through  the 
generosity  of  private  persons  under  conditions  which  permit  the 
State  to  acquire  it  after  its  success  is  assured.  At  this  laboratory 
the  women  from  the  streets  of  New  York  are  quarantined  on  their 
arrival,  examined  and  studied  and  the  results  of  such  studies  pub- 
lished. A  staff  meeting  is  held  after  a  new  arrival  has  been  ex- 
amined to  consider  the  treatment  and  the  cottage  which  will  suit 
her  case.  This  individual  study  of  each  particular  inmate  must 
work  out  to  her  great  advantage  in  the  conscientious  efforts  made 
to  help  her  to  reform  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  officers  in 
understanding  and  training  the  girl. 

Institutional  Discipline  and  Characteristics 

Some  of  the  juvenile  institutions  and  reformatories  have'  been 
built  on  the  cottage  plan,  where  a  small  number  of  inmates 
live  in  separate  cottages  graded  as  to  conduct  and  previous  record. 
Other  reformatories  are  bnilt  on  the  ordinary  penal  lines.  Nat- 
urally the  life  and  discipline  in  these  two  kinds  of  institutions 
are  very  different. 

At  Industry  there  are  thirty-two  cottages  and  the  boys  in  any 
cottage  are  seldom  brought  in  contact  with  the  boys  of  the  other 
cottages. 

At  Hudson,  Bedford  and  Albion  the  general  plan  is  for 
separate  cottages  although  in  all  of  these  institutions  there  are 
disciplinary  buildings  with  cells  and  the  inmates  are  brought  to- 
gether in  school  and  industrial  work. 

The  reformatories  at  Elmira,  Napanoch  and  Randall's  bland 
are  all  more  or  leas  built  on  the  general  prison  plan  with  enclos- 
ing walls  At  Elmira  and  Napanoch  the  inmates  are  locked  in 
cells  for  die  night  and  are  marched  in  companies  to  meals  and  to 
work  as  is  done  in  the  State  prisons.  The  smaller  boys  at  the 
House  of  Refuge  sleep  in  dormitories  while  the  older  ones  are 
locked  in  cells.  In  all  reformatories  the  discipline  is  severe  for 
the  reason  that  with  certain  exceptions  talking  is  not  allowed 
among  the  inmates. 

This  rule  which  enjoins  little  boys  and  girls  to  be  silent,  is  un- 
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necessary  and  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
former  days.  At  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  an  unpleasant  sight  to  see  four  or  five  hundred  little 
boys  eating  their  meals  in  silence  and,  folding  their  arms  over 
their  caps,  sitting  upright  in  the  chair  after  they  have  finished. 
It  is  a  horrible  system  which  condemns  the  little  girls  at  Hudson 
to  remain  silent  from  the  time  they  arise  in  the  morning  until 
six  o'clock  at  night  This  rule  of  silence  has  passed  from  the 
prison  to  the  reformatories  and  while  it  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  abolished  in  the  prisons,  yet  in  our  reformatories  for  the 
young  it  still  exists.  This  prohibition  can  be  abolished  without 
in  any  way  affecting  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  meals  and 
discipline  in  the  institutional  life. 

Practically  all  of  the  difliculty  at  Eedf ord  so  far  as  violent  out- 
breaks and  the  smashing  of  windows  is  concerned,  could  be  as  well 
attributed  to  the  enforced  silence  which  is  there  the  rule  for  the 
disciplinary  building  as  to  any  other  cause. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  cells 
used  for  punishment  for  girls  and  women  in  the  reformatories  at 
Bedford  and  at  Hudson  are  more  terrible  than  the  cells  used  to 
punish  desperate  criminals.  The  methods  used  to  punish  hysteri- 
cal and  ungovernable  girls  in  these  two  institutions  are  more 
severe  than  the  methods  nsed  to  restrain  the  most  violent  cases 
in  our  State  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  young  girls  and  women  are  confined  in  solitary  punishment 
cells  which  are  absolutely  bare  and  shut  off  from  all  human  inter- 
course, is  greater  than  the  length  of  time  of  punishment  in  the 
so-called  "  coolers  "  of  the  State  prisons. 

In  the  reformatories  for  women  there  are  frequent  violent  out- 
breaks on  the  part  of  some  incorrigible  and  hysterical  girls.  The 
outbreaks  take  the  form  of  breaking  glass  in  the  windows,  and  in 
screaming  throughout  the  night.  These  cases  are  very  hard  to 
handle  and  no  doubt  are  very  trying  to  the  officers,  but  there  must 
be  some  other  way  of  handling  these  cases  and  of  disciplining 
unruly  girls  where  it  is  necessary,  than  by  shutting  them  up  in 
a  bare  cell,  forcing  them  to  sit  all  day  on  the  floor  with  a  break- 
fast and  supper  of  dry  bread  and  water,  and  cut  off  from  sight  and 
sound  of  human  voices  except  for  a  limited  period  in  the  morning, 
for  days  and  even  months  at  a  time. 

Such  a  system  of  discipline  was  found  at  the  Bedford  Reform- 
atory for  Women  and  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson. 
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Special  Features  at  Elmira  Reformatory 

Some  of  the  State  reformatories  call  for  special  commendation 
and  among  these  is  the  reformatory  at  Elmira.  The  work  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  is  most  sincere 
and  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  young  men  under  their  charge. 
A  fine  effort  is  made  to  give  the  prisoners  a  thorough  industrial 
training  and  if  this  system  is  not  successful,  and,  unfortunately, 
it  is  not,  it  is  not  because  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structors or  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  physical  and  mental  health 
of  the  boys  has  been  made  a  study  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
for  years  and  these  studies  are  most  valuable.  During  the  sum- 
mer sports  are  arranged  and  it  is  a  common  sight  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  different  companies  of  boys,  captained  by  their 
officer,  engaged  in  baseball  with  the  superintendent  impartially 
applauding  all  good  plays.  All  successful  administrators  of 
prisons  and  reformatories  find  the  surest  way  to  success  through 
touching  the  hearts  of  their  prisoners,  and  it  is  readily  noticeable 
in  Elmira  that  although  the  discipline  is  severe,  the  boys  look 
cheerful  and  all  speak  of  the  fairness  and  impartiality  of  the 
Superintendent. 

first  and  foremost  is  the  system  of  financial  instruction  given 
to  the  inmates.  Every  prisoner  on  entering  Elmira  is  given  what 
is  called  a  "  credit  book,"  which  is  really  a  bank  book.  He  re- 
ceives pay  for  his  day's  work  in  the  school  and  workshop  and  is 
charged  for  his  board  and  lodging.  This  leaves  a  small  daily  bal- 
ance in  his  favor  which  each  month  is  credited  to  him  in  his  book. 
On  entering  he  receives  his  outfit,  all  clothing,  bedding  and  other 
equipment  free,  but  thereafter  he  pays  for  anything  which  he 
gets  in  the  way  of  new  clothes,  underclothes,  shoes  and  medicine. 
When  a  prisoner  has  a  credit  in  his  hank  book  of  $5  he  is  given 
certain  privileges. 

This  system  teaches  the  value  of  money  and  the  necessity  of 
economy.  It  must  be  a  tremendous  object  lesson  to  the  inmates  to 
see  some  of  their  number  enjoying  certain  privileges,  such  as 
better  meals  and  talking  at  table,  because  these  inmates  had  been 
industrious  and  economical.  No  precept  taught  by  an  officer  can 
bring  home  bo  forcibly  lessons  in  good  conduct  and  indugrrv  and 
economy  as  the  practical  demonstration  by  some  inmates  at  Elmira 
of  the  advantages  of  these  qualities. 

A  young  man  at  Elmira  was  wearing  a  pair  of  shoes  which 
needed  repair.  Thinking  the  State  furnished  the  shoes,  he  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  get  a  new  pair.  "  Can't  afford  it,"  he  said. 
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"  I  shall  have  a  credit  of  $5  this  month  in  my  book  and  then  I 
shall  eat  in  the  credit  dining  room.  If  I  bought  the  shoes  it  would 
set  me  back  a  month."  Could  anything  better  be  devised  to  teach 
this  lesson  of  self  denial  to  attain  a  goal  or  to  develop  character? 
In  all  correctional  institutions  such  a  system  could  be  copied  with 
advantage,  because  it  is  the  statement  of  the  heads  of  all  institu- 
tions that  their  inmates  to  a  great  extent  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  money. 

Secondly,  the  superintendent  has  recently  organized  what  he 
calls  a  "  special  training  class."  He  found  that  there  were  certain 
boys  in  bis  institution  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  conform 
to  its  discipline,  who  fought  among  themselves,  broke  the  re- 
formatory rules,  who  were  impertinent  to  officers  and  who  made 
no  progress  in  their  studies  or  in  their  work.  He  sorted  out  these 
boys  and  placed  them  in  separate  quarters  for  eating,  sleeping 
and  working.  He  fed  them  a  more  generous  and  a  more  varied 
meal  than  that  served  ordinarily  in  the  institution.  He  placed 
this  class  in  charge  of  a  young  man  with  instructions  to  teach  the 
boys  bow  to  plsy,  for  it  was  found  that  this  class  of  boys  did  not 
know  how  to  play.  The  instructor  started  games  and  the  name  of 
the  winner  in  these  games  was  conspicuously  placed  in  the  class 
room  so  that  the  boys  always  had  before  their  eyes  that  John  Jones 
was  the  best  jumper  or  that  Bill  Smith  was  the  best  quoit  thrower. 
By  this  means  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  desire  to  excel  was 
stimulated  among  these  boys.  School  lessons  especially  prepared 
and  adapted  to  the  mentality  (for  all  of  these  boys  were  mentally 
defective)  were  prepared  and  simple  carpentry  work  was  added. 

The  result  was  astonishing.  The  play  and  the  special  lessons 
seemed  to  start  every  boy  anew,  for  after  being  in  the  class  an 
average  of  aix  months  the  boys  could  be  returned  to  the  regular 
life  of  the  reformatory,  adapting  themselves  to  it,  keeping  up 
with  their  book  class  and  their  work  in  the  industrial  schools. 

This  success  with  what  had  heretofore  been  "  incorrigibles  " 
shows  what  ought  to  be  done  in  every  institution.  Play  taught 
by  a  play  teacher  should  have  a  regular  place  in  the  discipline  of 
the  institution  and  considered  as  equally  important  as  work. 

The  psychological  effect  of  play  can  perhaps  be  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  a  doctor  in  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
In  a  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  Institutions,  dated  July,  1914, 
Doctor  Mary  L.  NefT  gives  her  experience  with  the  insane  patients 
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who  refused  to  work.     She  states  that  a  nurse  who  attended  a 
lecture  given  by  her  made  the  following  statement : 

"  I  had  a  surprise  last  week  —  I  had  in  my  ward  a  dozen 
patients  who  would  not  help  with  the  ward  work.  They  even 
tried  to  inculcate  the  new  patients  with  the  idea  of  not  work- 
ing for  the  State.  I  have  been  carrying  on  a  play  programme 
with  them.  Every  afternoon  we  play  games.  After  they 
have  played  games  for  a  week  without  anything  being  said 
about  work  these  patients  come  and  offered  to  do  the  work. 
I  never  knew  before  that  play  made  people  want  to  work," 

Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women 

The  investigation  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford 
showed  that  institution  to  be  well  managed  and  possessing  many 
features  which  should  be  favorably  mentioned.  Bedford  receives 
women  from  the  lowest  class  in  life,  many  of  whom  are  illiterate 
and  many  are  feeble-minded.  To  teach  these  girls  rudimentary 
education  is  a  difficult  matter.  The  problem,  however,  has  been 
solved  in  the  special  teaching.  Instead  of  starting  grown  women 
to  study  primers  or  elementary  classics,  the  effort  is  made  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  students  by  discussing  current  events 
and  using  this  to  teach  lessons  in  spelling,  writing,  geography 
and  history.  One  of  the  admirable  features  of  Bedford  is  the 
segregation  of  feeble-minded  girls,-  who  live  a  separate  life  in  a 
cottage  by  themselves.  This  is  the  only  reformatory  for  women 
and  girls  in  the  State  where  the  difficulty  of  having  feeble-minded 
girls  has  been  adequately  handled.  A  striking  feature  was  the 
abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  found  in  the  kitchenB  of  all  of  the 
cottages.  It  was  the  one  institution  visited  where  baskets  of  green 
corn  and  tomatoes  were  seeu  in  amounts  sufficient  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  to  every  one.  The  one  regrettable  thing  among  so 
many  excellences  is  the  inhumanity  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  women  at  this  institution  in  placing  them  in  solitary 
confinement  for  long  periods  of  time.  All  of  the  reformatories  for 
women  and  girls  have  what  are  called  disciplinary  buildings  which 
contain  cells  without  windows  and  which  are  sound  proof.  No 
furniture  is  permitted  in  these  cells  and  the  prisoner  is  forced 
to  sit  all  day  on  the  wooden  floor.  A  meal  is  served  consisting  of 
dry  bread  and  water  for  breakfast  and  supper  with  meat  and  a 
vegetable  for  dinner. 

In  one  of  the  cells  at  Bedford  a  girl  had  been  confined  for  ninety 
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days  and  two  other  girls  had  been  confined  for  thirty  days  at  the 
time  of  my  examination.  The  severity  of  this  punishment  and 
the  necessarily  bad  effect  it  must  have  on  the  minds  and  nerves  of 
those  girls  prisoners  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  It  was  stated 
to  the  medical  officers  and  superintendent  that  the  girls  who  bad 
been  confined  for  this  long  period  were  apparently  not  normal 
mentally.  All  officials  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women 
stated  at  once  that  they  disapproved  of  these  solitary  punishment 
cells  and  would  be  glad  to  adopt  other  measures,  but  there  wBre 
no  other  means  at  hand  to  care  for  those  girla  who  break  glass  or 
scream  at  night. 

This  department  recommended  that  the  system  in  use  at  Elmira 
Reformatory  for  training  and  disciplining  incorrigible  and  unruly 
boys  and  the  system  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  con- 
trolling the  violent  patients  be  studied  and  adopted  at  Bedford. 

The  superintendent  immediately  sent  her  assistant  superintend- 
ent to  Elmira  and  arranged  to  visit  Gowanda  State  Hospital 
herself.  All  of  the  officials  at  Bedford  were  ready  to  adopt  any 
better  system  which  would  do  away  with  the  solitary  punishment 
cells  and  this  form  of  punishment  will  probably  be  abolished  at 
Bedford  shortly. 

The  farm  at  Bedford  is  worked  by  the  girls  nnder  the  direction 
of  a  woman  farmer.  The  farm  presented  a  splendid  appearance, 
and  the  diversity  and  abundance  of  crops  were  most  creditable  and 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  in  every  cottage. 

Hook  of  Refuge  at  Bandall'i  Island 

The  House  of  Refuge  at  Randall's  Island  follows  very  closely 
the  lines  of  discipline  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  It  has,  how- 
ever, much  younger  boys,  and,  for  this  reason  the  same  kind  of 
discipline  is  not  so  successful  as  at  Elmira.  One  admirable  fea- 
ture of  the  daily  routine  there  is  that  play  is  arranged  at  a  regular 
hour  daily.  At  no  other  of  the  institutions  for  young  boys  and 
girls  is  it  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to  permit  regular  play 
grounds  and  play  times,  and  even  at  Randall's  Island  more  play 
could  profitably  be  allowed.  The  House  of  Refuge  is  really  a 
training  school  for  boys  under  sixteen,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
give  them  scholastics!  and  industrial  training.  The  industrial 
training,  however,  is  too  much  insisted  upon,  to  the  loss  of  a 
greater  amount  of  schooling  and  a  greater  amount  of  play.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  characteristics  of  this  institution  is  the 
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amount  of  time  which  the  Committee  on  "  Reception  and  Parole  " 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  devote  to  their  work.  Too  often  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  different  institutions 
give  little  personal  attention  to  their  duties  and  it  is  usual  to  find 
one  member  who  runs  the  institution,  the  other  members  agreeing 
with  all  that  is  done.  At  other  institutions  the  Board  of  Managers 
meets  but  once  a  month,  but  at  Randall's  Island  this  Committee 
meets  for  an  entire  day  once  every  week.  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee ia  supplemented  by  the  best  parole  system,  which  furnishes 
full  information  regarding  prior  life  and  environment  of  the  in- 
mates. Every  other  Board  of  Managers  can  well  afford  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at 
Randall's  Island. 

Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson 

At  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson  conditions  were 
found  which  called  for  radical  change.  The  institution  is  not  ful- 
filling its  mission,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Superin- 
tendent are  enforcing  a  discipline  which  can  not  fail  to  react  tin- 
favorably  on  the  little  girls  under  their  charge.  The  character- 
istics of  Hudson,  shared  by  no  other  institution  in  the  State,  is 
the  silence  which  is  enforced  from  early  morning  until  what  is 
called  the  recreation  hour  at  night.  This  system  of  repression 
must  necessarily  stunt  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  little  girls.  The  attitude  of  the  Superintendent  regarding  the 
girls  in  this  institution  is  morbid.  Too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  matters  of  sex.  The  investigation  showed  that  no  freedom  of 
play  or  physical  exercise  was  allowed  the  girls,  although  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  summer  outdoor  games  were  played.  Unusual 
and  most  Bevere  punishments  are  inflicted  for  violation  of  rules, 
attempts  to  escape  and  for  impertinence  to  officers.  It  can  be  un- 
hesitatingly affirmed  that  the  punishment  of  children  at  this  in- 
stitution is  more  Bevere  than  that  meted  out  to  the  desperate  crim- 
inals in  our  prisons.  The  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson 
receives  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  many  of  whom  are  sent 
there  because  of  destitution  and  not  for  any  act  which  they  have 
committed. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry 

Deplorable  conditions  were  found  at  the  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School  for  boys,  at  Industry,  in  regard  to  food,  clothing, 
education  and  general  policy. 
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The  truth  is  that  all  of  the  resources  of  this  institution  are 
made  subservient  to  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  officers  and 
employees.  Cream  is  for  the  officers  and  skimmed  milk  for  the 
boys.  A  variety  of  meat  is  supplied  to  the  officers'  table.  Mut- 
ton is  bought  and  served  only  to  officers.  The  hogs  which  are 
raised  on  the  farm  Bupply  pork  only  to  officers  and  never  to  the 
boys.  The  best  portions  of  the  beef  purchased  are  for  officers, 
while  the  undesirable  and  tougher  portions  are  sent  to  the  boys' 
cottages  for  boiling. 

Once  in  a  while  some  cottages  have  what  is  called  "  roast  beef  " 
but  it  could  not  be  found  that  any  roast  beef  in  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  term  is  ever  given  to  the  boys.  Twice  a  week 
in  summer  and  three  times  a  week  in  winter  boiling  meat  is  sent 
to  the  boys'  cottages  and  this  is  the  quality  of  the  meat  ration 
throughout  the  year. 

In  all  of  the  cottages  the  officers  and  boys  have  a  common  din- 
ing room,  but  the  officers  sit  at  a  table  by  themselves  in  one  end 
of  the  room  and  the  boys  occupy  two  tables  at  thB  other  end- 
Entirely  different  service  both  of  food  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  cooked  is  provided  for  the  officers'  tabla 

Matron  after  matron  at  this  institution  said  that  she  needed 
double  the  supplies  furnished  her  to  give  good  meals  to  the  little 
boys.  One  matron  even  wont  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  superin- 
tendent would  only  furnish  her  with  sufficient  amounts  to  give 
the  boys  plenty  to  eat  that  the  superintendent  need  not  be  afraid 
that  they  would  run  away.  She  said  she  could  do  anything  with 
the  boys  if  she  could  only  give  them  desserts  such  as  they  liked. 

There  ia  a  large  amount  of  butter  made  at  the  institution's 
creamery.  The  officers  and  the  employees  have  a  plentiful  supply, 
but  the  boys'  share  of  the  butter  is  just  two  slices  of  bread  but- 
tered once  a  week. 

In  all  the  cottages  where  a  personal  inspection  was  made  of  the 
refrigerator,  it  was  found  that  the  milk  for  the  cottage  was  put 
always  into  three  pans  and  the  cream  allowed  to  rise.  The  cream 
was  then  skimmed  off  and  used  by  the  officers  while  the  boya 
got  the  skimmed  milk. 

The  institution  has  a  large  farm  and  makes  a  great  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  instruction  in  farming  is  primarily  the  object 
of  the  institution.  Every  cottage  has  a  garden  and  it  is  pointed 
out  by  officers  that  the  boys  have  individual  plots  of  ground 
which  they  can  plant  with  any  vegetables  they  desire.  This  boys' 
garden  plot  is  very  much  of  a  failure.     Except  in  the  case 
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where  the  supervisor  is  sympathetic,  the  boys'  gardens  show  very 
poor  results  and  this  is  especially  true  in  what  are  called  the 
"  industrial  cottage  gardens." 

During  the  examination  very  few  vegetables  were  seen  on  the 
boys'  tables.  A  few  radishes,  onions,  and  lettuce  in  very  small 
quantities  were  in  front  of  some  boys'  plates.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  an  abundance  of  vegetables  raised  from  the  common 
garden.  In  some  instances  matrons  stated  that  they  had  no  vege- 
tables to  give  the  boyB  whatever,  that  the  peas  and  potatoes  had  run 
out.  This  is  an  extraordinary  condition  for  a  large  farm  and 
must  impress  the  boys  unfavorably  with  the  value  of  farming 
and  the  desirability  of  becoming  a  farmer  when  they  have  an 
actual  demonstration  taking  place  daily  before  their  eyes  of  the 
failure  of  gardening. 

On  the  whole  fourteen  hundred  acres  there  are  not  enough  rasp- 
berry, blackberry  and  currant  bushes  to  provide  berries  for  a 
small  family.  What  raspberry  bushes  there  are  show  no  signs 
of  intelligent  care.  Nearly  all  of  the  cottages  have  small  straw- 
berry patches,  but  these  showed  evidence  of  great  neglect 

The  clothing  given  to  the  boys  is*  very  poor,  ragged  and  dirty. 
All  the  small  boyB  were  barefoot. 

In  the  month  of  the  inspection  no  toilet  soap  for  bathing  had 
been  furnished  the  boys.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
could  seriously  believe  that  the  hands  and  bare  feet  of  little  hoys 
can  be  kept  clean  without  soap.  A  matron  was  questioned  in 
regard  to  this  lack  of  soap  and  sho  said  that  she  did  not  know 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  soap  allowance  had  been  absolutely 
cut  off  and  she  was  allowed  only  enough  soap  to  scrub  the  floors. 

No  tooth  powder  is  furnished  the  boys  and  their  teeth  show  it. 
The  statement  is  made  that  a  dentist  carefully  looks  after  the 
teeth  and  the  rows  of  tooth  brushes  are  pointed  at  as  an  evidence 
of  the  great  care  given  to  this  matter.  But  the  essential  part  of 
the  daily  cleaning  of  the  teeth  and  the  mouth  is  entirely  neglected. 

In  the  cottages  visited,  the  toilet  paper  in  all  the  toilets  for 
boys  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Different  supervisors  in 
charge  of  these  cottages  were  asked  the  reason  why  no  toilet  paper 
was  furnished  and  in  every  case  the  supervisor  appeared  sur- 
prised and  said  it  must  have  "  just  run  out."  It  was  a  singular 
coincidence  that  this  article  in  so  many  of  the  cottages  should 
have  selected  the  day  of  my  unexpected  arrival  to  run  out. 

The  schooling  given  is  wholly  inadequate.  One  cottage  was 
found  in  which  there  were  22  boys  divided  into  eight  different 
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grades.  One  teacher  in  two  and  one-naif  hours  was  struggling  to 
teach  in  eight  different  grades  all  of  the  studies  of  that  grade.  If 
only  the  three  "  R's  "  are  taught  it  can  be  seen  how  much  instruc- 
tion a  boy  would  receive  in  one  subject  of  his  grade  in  a  week. 
With  the  sincerest  effort,  working  as  hard  as  she  can  and  throwing 
herself  absolutely  into  the  task,  no  teacher  can  accomplish  any 
practical  results  under  this  system. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
institution  writes: 

"  In  my  visits  to  the  class  room  I  find  an  atmosphere  of 
cheer  and  of  busy  interest  A  spirit  of  helpfulness  between 
the  teacher  and  pupil  and  the  utmost  good  feeling.  The 
boys  are  there  given  now  ideals  and  interests  and  an  impulse 
towards  better  living." 

Considering  the  amount  of  teaching  that  is  given,  considering 
the  amount  which  the  superintendent  herself  does,  this  report 
is  an  audacious  example  of  pure  buncombe.  How  the  hoys  can 
be  given  new  ideals  or  an  impulse  toward  better  living  with  the 
instruction,  or  the  food,  or  the  clothing  which  they  receive  at  this 
institution  is  hard  to  understand. 

At  night  no  baths  are  given  little  boys  who  have  gone  barefoot 
during  the  day,  and  the  only  bath  they  get  is  once  a  week  under 
a  shower  bath  in  the  cellar.  The  hot  water  for  this  bath  was 
pointed  out  as  coming  from  a  small  hot  water  tank  which  was 
heated  by  the  cottage  range.  Such  a  boiler  would  not  supply  hot 
water  for  two  ordinary  baths,  and  yet  it  was  stated  that  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  little  boys  got  plenty  of  hot  water  from 
this  small  tank. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at 
Industry  that  the  lesson  of  personal  cleanliness  is  perhaps  as 
important  to  be  impressed  upon  the  boys'  minds  as  any  other 
lesson  which  can  be  taught  them  but  on  this  side  the  system  at 
Industry  is  totally  a  failure. 

The  boys  of  a  cottage  sleep  in  a  large  room  which  in  nearly 
every  case  is  well  ventilated.  During  the  night  in  the  nine  in- 
dustrial cottages  a  guard  sits  with  a  light  burning  in  the  dormi- 
tories while  the  boys  are  asleep.  The  dormitory  has  no  furniture 
except  iron  beds  which  are  supplied  with  the  poorest  kind  of 
mattresses,  dirty  and  old.  These  mattresses  have  neither  been 
cleaned  nor  made  over  in  years.      They   rest  on   simple  wire 
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springs  which  give  under  the  boy  when  lie  is  in  bed  00  that  the 
boy  looks  as  though  be  were  lying  in  a  trough.  The  night  clothes 
of  the  little  boys  were  of  the  coarsest  material  and  extremely  dirty 
looking.  It  would  require  a  very  alight  expense  for  new  material 
to  have  all  of  the  mattresses  made  over  or  new  mattresses  made 
where  necessary  by  the  boys. 

The  dormitory  as  well  as  the  other  rooms  of  the  cottages  pre- 
sented a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  but  the  striking  thing 
in  the  dormitory  was  that  in  not  a  single  instance  did  any 
little  boy  have  any  personal  possessions  or  the  place  to  put  any 
of  the  treasures  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  boy.  If  the  authorities 
were  dealing  with  criminal  prisoners,  possessions  might  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  but  with  little  boys  it  seems  as  though  they 
might  have  a  box  or  a  locker  in  which  they  can  keep  individual 
possessions  even  though  such  treasures  be  a  set  of  different  colored 
stones  or  a  tin  can. 

There  is  nothing  humanizing  in  the  life  at  Industry.  The 
boys  are  regarded  aa  so  many  little  prisoners  who  are  undergoing 
sentences.  In  all  of  the  one  thousand  four  hundred  acres  of  land 
there  is  no  field  set  apart  for  base  ball  or  athletic  sports.  No 
pbysieal  exercises  are  taught  the  boys.  A  base  ball  and  bat  is 
provided  for  the  cottage  but  of  other  toys  there  are  none.  After 
supper  the  littlo  boys  are  told  that  they  can  play  for  half  an  hour, 
and  they  make  a  feeble  attempt  at  playing  ball  in  a  circumscribed 
ground.  Such  things  as  swings,  parallel  bars,  stilts,  and  even  jack 
stones  seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
officers  as  an  adjunct  helpful  in  the  lives  of  boys. 

A  most  magnificent  opportunity  for  upbuilding  the  boy,  both 
physically  and  spiritually,  is  lost  at  Industry,  in  providing  no  play 
teacher  or  play  grounds  or  games  for  the  boys.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  what  an  important  part  sports  and  athletic  exercises  play 
at  Elmira,  but  at  Industry  the  sole  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  little 
boys  must  be  continually  repressed  and  given  no  outlet  for  their 
animal  spirits  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  boys  are 
ungrateful  enough  to  run  away  when  they  can.  To  listen  to  the 
superintendent  one  would  gather  that  his  days  and  nights  were 
occupied  solely  with  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  boys  from 
running  away  and  in  the  different  cottages  honor  banners  are  dis- 
played to  the  effect  that  no  boy  has  run  away  in  the  past  month. 
If  the  superintendent  provided  more  changes  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  boy  and  if  he  kept  every  little  stomach  filled,  no  boy  would 
run  away. 
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A  system  of  competitive  sports  should  be  organized  and  made  a 
part  of  the  school  teaching.  The  assistant  superintendent  stated 
that  he  believed  that  contests  of  this  kind  would  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  boys  than  anything  else.  He  suggested  that  the  sports 
start  first  with  the  cottage  and  the  best  runner  and  juniper  and  tug 
of  war  team  be  found,  and  that  the  names  of  these  athletes  should 
be  posted  in  the  cottage  and  changed  at  frequent  intervals.  That 
thereafter  the  beat  athletes  from  all  of  the  cottages  should  compete 
say  once  a  month  in  an  institution  sports  and  that  the  victors 
here  be  accorded  either  special  privileges  or  a  distinguishing 
badge.  That  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  the  entire  school  should 
be  turned  out  to  witness  games  of  baseball  or  foot  ball  between 
different  cottages.  From  this  official  came  the  only  sensible 
suggestions  for  improving  mentally  and  physically  the  boys,  for 
he  alone  seemed  to  feel  the  responsibility  which  the  State  has  of 
building  Bound  bodies  and  sound  minds  and  morals  in  these  little 
charges  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  additional  land.  They  ask  $10,000  for  a  new  house 
for  one  of  the  chaplains.  They  have  asked  previously  $12,000 
for  a  new  house  and  furnishings  for  the  superintendent  because 
his  present  house  "  ib  too  far  from  the  executive  office."  Thej 
ask  for  an  automobile.  They  ask  for  $2,500  to  move  a  pipe  organ 
in  one  chapel  and  $1,500  for  a  stained  glass  window  in  another. 

The  little  boys  can  go  hungry,  dirty,  barefoot,  and  have  no 
schooling  but  the  proper  location  of  an  organ  is  pressing,  and  a 
stained  glass  window  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Take  it  all  in  all  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at 
Industry  is  the  worst  run  institution  in  the  State  and  at  the  same 
time  it  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  helpfulness. 
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CHAPTEBXIV 

The  Pood  Served  in  the  Correctional  and  Kef ormatory  Institution 

and  its  Comparative  Coat 

G-enerally  speaking,  this  examination  shows  that  the  food  pro- 
vided the  inmates  of  the  reformatories  of  New  York  State  is  not 
either  proper  or  sufficient  in  amount,  except  at  the  Bedford  Re- 
formatory for  Women, 

For  breakfast  in  some  of  the  institutions  a  cereal  is  served 
without  milk.  As  one  boy  stated  his  difficulty,  "  You  can't  stuff 
it  down  without  something  on  it."  Some  of  the  institutions  in 
their  dietary  for  breakfast  report  "  cereal  with  milk  and  sugar." 
Ordinarily  one  would  take  this  to  mean  that  milk  and  sugar  are 
given  to  be  put  on  the  cereal  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  such 
a  sentence  in  institutions.  The  fact  is  that  a  little  milk  and  a 
little  sugar  are  cooked  into  the'  ceTeal  which  in  some  cases  makes 
a  bad  mesa  of  it  There  are  still  some  ways  of  concealing 
thought  by  language  and  of  stating  a  thing  so  that  it  is  truthful 
and  yet  not  truthful. 

At  Elmira  after  hearing  the  complaints  of  very  many  boys 
that  the  hash  served  that  morning  had  an  evil  smell,  the  chef  was 
asked  whether  it  was  true  or  not  He  replied  indulgently  "  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  boys  didn't  have  a  strong  enough  constitution 
to  stand  it" 

On  Friday  clam  chowder  is  served  in  all  of  the  institutions. 
Many  boys,  especially  the  younger  boys,  do  not  like  it  and  refuse 
to  touch  it  Bowl  after  bowl  of  clam  chowder  was  seen  carried 
back  to  the  kitchen  untouched  in  the  boys'  institutions.  If  the 
boys  will  not  eat  it,  why  serve  it  ? 

There  is  a  deadly  monotony  in  the  meals  furnished  in  the  boys' 
institutions  and  this  can  be  remedied  with  but  very  little  addi- 
tional expense  and  at  very  little  exercise  of  ingenuity.  A  greater 
variety  in  the  manner  of  cooking  the  food  would  also  help  to 
make  the  meals  more  appetizing. 
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Comparison  Between  List  of  Salaries  and  Provisions 

A  very  suggestive  comparison  is  the  amount  spent  by  the 
various  institutions  for  "  provisions,"  and  the  amount  spent  for 
"  salaries  "  compared  with  the  population. 

Salaries  Provisions 

Elmira $145,167  25  $48,048  62 

Industry 115,232  36  22,749  94 

Bedford 44,116  50  25,090  38 

Hudson 46,744  60  18,121  57 

Randall's  Island 67,455  64  '  33,056  37 


An  examination  of  this  table  disclosed  some  very  curious  facts. 
First,  that  the  Bedford  Reformatory  has  the  smallest  pay  roll, 
both  actual  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inmates,  and 
its  per  capita  cost  per  annum  is  among  the  lowest  likewise.  Com- 
paring the  amount  expended  for  food  at  Bedford  with  the  amount 
of  its  salaries,  this  reformatory  expends  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion for  food  than  any  of  the  other  institutions.  The  propor- 
tions being  as  follows: 

Bedford,  57  per  cent,  House  of  Refuge,  49  per  cent,  Hudson 
Training  School,  37  per  cent,  Elmira  reformatory,  34  per  cent, 
Agricultural  School  at  Industry,  19%  per  cent 

Personal  examination  showed  that  the  meals  at  Bedford  were 
varied  and  substantial  and  that  the  institution  in  its  officers  and 
staff  was  well  organized.  These  figures  show  therefore  that  the 
other  institutions  expend  either  too  much  for  salaries  or  too  little 
for  food,  and  this  also  agrees  with  observations  made  at  the  in- 
stitutions. 

Both  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women  and  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  have  large  farms  and 
dairies  in  connection  with  the  institutions,  and  the  comparison 
is  therefore  fairer  between  these  two  than  with  the  others.  Com- 
paring the  amount  spent  for  food  and  salaries  on  the  basis  of 
population  at  these  two  institutions,  the  following  facts  are  ob- 
tained regarding  the  expenditure  per  annum  per  capita : 
Bedford: 

For  food $50  38 

For  salaries 89  30 

Industry: 

For  food 31  19 

For  salaries  158  79 
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It  is  very  plain  that  something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry 
wheoi  five  times  as  much  is  expended  for  salaries  as  is  spent  for 
food. 

Excessively  High  Per  Capita  Coat 

The  per  capita  cost  per  annum  of  all  our  correctional  institu- 
tions is  too  high  except  in  the  case  of  Bedford  and  Elmira  re- 
formatories. It  cost  the  State  $373.09  to  care  for  every  little 
girl  committed  to  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson.  This 
institution  is  run  on  identically  the  same  lines  as  the  Bedford 
Reformatory  for  Women.  Notwithstanding  the  high  cost  for 
the  yearly  care  of  little  girls,  the  management  at  Hudson  is 
clamoring  for  more  officers,  for  more  pay  for  some  of  its  staff  and 
for  very  large  appropriations. 

If  girls  can  be  well  cared  for  and  well  fed  at  Bedford  for 
$211.12  per  capita  per  annum,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
except  inefficiency  why  it  should  cost  $373.09  for  a  girl  at  the 
Hudson  Training  School  living  under  absolutely  similar  condi- 
tions. 

The  table  giving  the  amount  expended  for  provisions  does  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  disclose  the  real 
amounts  actually  expended  for  food  for  the  inmates.  At  Elmira 
the  cost  of  the  officers'  maintenance  is  kept  separate  from  the 
cost  of  the  inmates'  maintenance.  No  such  separation  of  amounts 
is  made  in  the  bookkeeping  of  any  other  of  the  correctional  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  and  the  amounts  given  for  provisions  in- 
cludes the  provisions  not  only  of  the  inmates  but  of  the  officers  as 
well. 

Comparative  Amount  of  Food  to  Employes  and  Inmates 

Special  inquiry  was  made  as  to  how  much  of  the  provisions 
were  alloted  to  the  officers  and  how  much  to  the  inmates  at  the 
House  of  Refuge  and  at  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
at  Industry. 

It  was  learned  from  the  office  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State 
Charities  who  has  charge  of  the  disbursements  of  these  institu- 
tions that  the  general  rule  of  his  office  was  that  all  institutions 
were  allowed  an  equal  per  capita  allowance  for  provisions  for 
officers  and  inmates  alike. 

Examination  of  meals  and  statements  of  officers  in  the  two  in- 
stitutions named  above  show  that  this  rule  is  not  followed,  for,  as 
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the  Asssistant  Superintendent  at  Randall's  Island  frankly  stated, 
at  that  institution  it  was  intended  to  feed  the  officers  much  more 
bountifully  than  the  boys,  and  he  estimated  that  the  per  diem 
cost  of  provisions  for  officers  there  is  38  cents  and  for  the  inmates 
13  centB.  Using  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  amount  expended 
for  provisions  at  thB  House  of  Refuge  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  is  as  follows: 

For  110  officers  at  36  cents  per  diem 14,440  00 

For  563  boys  at  13  cents  per  diem 24,618   16 

Total  amount  expended  for  provisions $39,062  16 


At  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  the  total  amount  expended 
for  provisions  was  $23,290.31.  At  that  institution  there  are  179 
officers  and  an  average  population  of  720  boys.  For  this  total 
population  of  899  the  total  cost  of  provisions  per  diem  is  1  1/10 
cents  if  the  provisions  were  shared  equally  between  the  officers 
and  boys. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  provisions  are  not  shared  equally 
for  the  storekeeper  stated  in  answer  to  questions  that  in  issuing 
provisions  a  discrimination  was  made  in  favor  of  the  officers. 
He  said  that  for  a  cottage  having  three  officers  and  twenty  boys 
he  issued  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  of  which  twelve  pounds  were 
for  the  officers  and  eight  pounds  were  for  the  boys.  The  officers 
received  white  granulated  sugar;  the  boys  the  common  brown 
sugar.  The  boys  receive  beef  for  boiling  and  the  officers  receive 
the  choicer  cuts,  mutton  and  pork.  The  officers  have  cream,  the 
boys  skimmed  milk.  From  this  it  must  follow  that  the  amount 
expended  for  provisions  for  the  officers'  per  capita  is  much 
greater  than  the  amount  expended   for  the  boys*   per  capita. 

We  can  supplement  these  facts  and  figures  by  a  description  of 
meals  actually  served  at  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
at  Industry: 

Breakfast  —  Spiced  currants,  coffee,  water  and  bread. 

Dinner  —  Pork  and  beans,  spinach  greens,  vinegar,  pepper, 
salt,  water  and  bread. 

Supper  —  Cornstarch  padding,  lemon  flavor,  tea,  water  and 
bread. 

It  must  have  helped  fill  up  the  little  boys  to  put "  water  "  "  vine- 
gar," "  pepper  "  and  "  salt "  on  the  menu. 
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The  comparisons  made  of  the  amount  expended  for  provisions 
with  the  amount  expended  in  salaries  in  the  different  institu- 
tions, is  not  intended  to  mean  that  individual  salaries  are  too 
high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  and 
employees  are  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

Institutions  to  reform  and  educate  juvenile  delinquents  and 
young  men  and  women  offenders,  surely  need  the  services  of 
well  educated,  tolerant  and  patient  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 
High  ability  and  serious  efforts  consecrated  to  the  public  service 
in  work  among  criminals,  delinquents  and  unfortunates,  ought 
to  be  properly  compensated  by  adequate  salaries. 

The  amount  expended  for  food,  as  stated  above,  is  entirely 
inadequate  so  far  as  the  inmates  are  concerned.  While  it  seems 
that  many  of  the  salaries  ought  to  be  raised,  in  the  cases  espe- 
cially of  the  minor  officers,  in  some  of  the  institutions  there  are 
a  number  of  sinecures  who  are  leeches  sucking  the  money  from 
the  proper  purposes.  In  all  of  the  institutions  many  positions  can 
be  abolished.  There  is  shown  in  the  report  on  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  specific  instances  of  places 
which  could  be  abolished.  The  great  number  of  employees  raises 
legitimately  the  question,  are  these  institutions  run  as  a  haven  for 
the  officials  and  employees,  or  as  correctional  institutions  for  de- 
linquent boys  and  girls. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Education  and  Industrial  Training  of  Inmates  of  Correctional  and 
Reformatory  Institutions 

In  all  of  the  reformatories  it  was  found  that  hut  little  time  is 
devoted  to  school. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Ifew  York  require  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school,  and  every  boy  and  girl  who  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  14  or  passed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  graded  schools  is 
required  to  attend  from  five  to  six  hours  daily  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  The  child  of  14  who  has  passed  the  eighth  grade  can 
secure  a  license  allowing  him  to  discontinue  school  and  to  go  to 
work. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inmates  of  our  correctional  insti- 
tutions have  had  very  little  schooling  and  many  of  them  are 
illiterate. 

In  no  case  is  school  attendance  required  in  these  institutions 
for  the  same  period  of  hours  or  the  same  number  of  days  in  the 
week  as  is  required  of  normal  children  living  at  home. 

Why  this  discrimination  should  he  made  to  the  detriment  of 
die  children  who  have  not  received  proper  schooling,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  It  would  seem  as  though  these  children  should  be 
given  exceptional  training  and  a  most  vigorous  effort  made  to 
educate  them  so  that  on  leaving  the  institution  they  can  be  on 
an  equality  with  other  children. 

At  Elmira  the  school  day  is  one  and  a  half  hours  four  days 
a  week.  At  Bedford  the  school  day  is  three  hours,  five  days  in  the 
week;  at  Industry  the  school  day  is  two  and  one-half  hours  five 
days  in  the  week ;  at  Randall's  Island  the  school  day  is  two  and 
one-half  hours  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  boys  who  have  reached  the  seventh  grade  in  this  institu- 
tion are  taught  only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily. 

At  Elmira  mechanical  drawing  in  connection  with  the  trade 
schools  is  taught  every  Wednesday  for  two  hours  to  all  whose 
trade  work  requires  this  instruction.  In  the  other  institutions 
teachers  of  drawing  and  music  for  one  hour  a  week  are  provided. 
For  the  purpose  as  one  teacher  put  it  "  not  because  we  expect  to 
make  artists  or  musicians  of  our  boys,  but  because  these  subjects 
are  another  source  of  expression  giving  added  pleasures  of  life  and 
I  believe  very  instrumental  in  ethical  training." 
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One  of  the  expenses  at  Randall's  Island  is  the  keeping  in  tone 
of  a  lot  of  old  pianos  which  are  there. 

If  the  object  of  this  boor  a  week  instruction  in  drawing  and 
music  is  for  ethical  training  and  to  give  expression  to  the  little 
boys,  it  fails  in  its  object. 

In  some  of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  downright 
dishonesty  and  untruthfulness  was  resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  con- 
vince that  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  the  work  of  the  inmate, 
and  in  the  frequent  exhibitions  of  institutional  work  at  different 
conferences  held  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  exhibits  pur- 
ported to  be  work  of  the  inmates  is  frequently  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  this  means  being  adopted  to  give  a  false  impression  to 
the  public  of  the  capabilities  of  inmates. 

Industrial  Training  Attempted 

At  Elmira  the  most  determined  effort  is  made  to  teach  the 
inmates  a  trade.  About  one  thousand  prisoners  daily  work  every 
afternoon  for  two  and  one-half  hours  for  four  days  a  week  in  the 
trade  class  room.  Thirty-four  different- trades  are  taught.  The 
inmates  are  not  only  taught  theoretically  by  being  given  rules  to 
be  studied  and  followed  in  work,  but  they  also  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  the  knowledge  acquired  into  practical  use  in  repair  and 
new  construction  work  of  the  institution.  The  most  systematic 
training  is  given  to  every  inmate.  The  course  provides  for  two 
years  of  instruction  but  the  average  stay  of  the  inmate  is  less  than 
eighteen  months. 

The  head  of  the  trades  schools  states  that  from  the  institution 
many  boys  go  into  employment  in  the  trades  in  which  they  have 
been  taught  but  this  was  not  verified  in  statements  which  the  boys 
paroled  from  that  institution  make.  A  meeting  of  these  paroled 
boys  is  held  once  a  month  in  the  evening  in  New  York  City  by 
the  parole  officer. 

Of  the  trades  taught  in  Elmira,  the  only  instruction  which  the 
boys  said  helped  them  to  earn  their  living  is  bricklaying,  and  the 
curiouB  fact  developed  from  the  statements  of  these  paroled 
boys  that  some  of  the  methods  in  use  at  Elmira  are  so  antiquated, 
or  at  such  a  variance  with  the  conditions  of  the  trades,  that  the 
instruction  they  receive  at  Elmira  is  practically  of  no  value  to 
them.  This  iB  especially  so  for  those  who  work  in  the  tailor  shop 
and  garment  making.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  Elmira  is  that  the  boys  are  made  acquainted  with 
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the  tools  of  a  trade  and  in  some  cases  may  be  called  advanced  ap- 
prentices. 

Of  the  paroled  boys  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  out  of  quite 
a  large  number,  only  three  were  doing  any  work  in  a  trade  taught 
at  Elmira,  this  work  being  plumbing  repair. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  trades  instruction  can  be  improved 
at  Elmira  except  to  keep  the  inmates  longer  in  the  reformatory 
and  bo  give  them  longer  and  fuller  experience  in  actual  work. 
Even  then  trades  cannot  be  successfully  taught  in  either  reforma- 
tories or  prisons  bo  that  a  prisoner  can  support  himself  when  re- 
leased by  working  at  a  trade  that  he  has  learned  while  an  inmate 
of  an  institution. 

Certainly  where  character  is  concerned,  no  prisoner  from  the 
prison  or  reformatory,  except  in  special  cases,  can  hope  to  Becure 
work  under  the  present  day  conditions. 

If  industrial  training  is  not  successfully  taught  the  older  boys 
in  nearly  two  years  at  Elmira,  what  a  farce  it  is  to  spend  money 
and  time  on  so-called  industrial  training  at  such  institutions  as 
the  Agricultural  and  Training  School  at  Industry  or  at  the  House 
of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island. 

At  Industry  the  average  age  of  the  boy  is  only  thirteen;  at 
Elmira  the  average  age  is  twenty-one;  at  Industry  the  boys  stay 
only  one  year  in  the  institution;  at  Elmira  the  average  stay  is 
eighteen  months.  Yet  at  Industry  there  are  nine  so-called  in- 
dustrial cottages,  averaging  twenty  inmates  in  every  cottage  where 
the  boys  are  supposed  to  receive  industrial  training  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  agricultural  training  in  the  other  cottages. 

The  only  industrial  training  seen  at  Industry  during  this  ex- 
amination was  little  fellows  who  were  doing  work  which  regular 
employees  were  paid  to  do. 

Children  were  making  bread,  washing  clothes,  cooking  meals, 
and  helping  in  a  blacksmithy,  but  of  trade  instruction  there  was 
not  a  sign.  In  his  report,  the  superintendent  speaks  of  the  good 
work  the  boyB  were  doing  in  the  farm  and  the  mechanical  work, 
due  to  the  faithfulness  and  hard  work  of  their  supervisors  and 
teachers.  This  statement  is  purely  bosh  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  mechanical  work  done  at  Industry.  The  hard  work  the  super- 
visors were  doing  last  summer  was  to  sit  in  the  shade  while  little 
boys  worked  in  the  hot  fields  —  standing  in  the  corners  of  build- 
ings while  little  boys  were  doing  the  work  for  which  they  wers 
carried  on  the  pay  rolls.  Boys  who  were  being  punished  wen 
digging  drains  and  making  gravel  roadbeds. 
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There  were  a  number  of  little  boys,  however,  using  sewing 
machines  or  sitting  on  tables  bending  over  clothing  which 
they  were  making.  This  is  not  a  suitable  work  for  little  boys. 
It  makes  them  round  shouldered  and  stunts  them  in  growth,  and 
yet  this  tailor  shop,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  only  industrial  work 
carried  on  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  boys  were  engaged. 

There  was  a  carpenter  shop  with  no  boys,  a  flour  mill  which 
never  grinds,  a  printing  shop  shut  up,  a  machine  shop  filled  with 
old  machinery  and  never  operated.  There  was  a  manual  training 
shop  in  charge  of  a  woman  with  a  few  little  boys  making  baskets. 
In  some  six  months,  I  was  told,  they  had  succeeded  in  putting  in 
new  seats  in  about  fifty  cane  seated  chairs. 

The  industrial  training  at  Industry  would  be  ridiculous  if  it 
were  not  tragical.  Little  fourteen  year  old  boya  "  learn  "  the 
carpenter  trade  by  carrying  heavy  planks  for  carpenters  who  are 
making  repairs  to  floors.  A  sixteen  year  old  boy  acquires  the 
butcher  trade  by  lifting  the  heavy  carcasses  from  the  delivery 
wagon  and  hanging  them  on  the  regular  meat  hooks  while  the 
butcher  stands  by  approvingly.  Boys  are  taught  the  blacksmith 
trade  by  doing  the  rough  work  around  the  blacksmith  shop  while 
the  blacksmith  leans  against  a  desk,  and  then  the  printing  trade 
is  taught  to  two  lone  little  boys  by  a  very  old  man  on  those  days 
when  his  health  permits  him  to  be  present  at  the  shop. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  by  reference  to  machinery  he  allows  the  reader  to 
infer  that  trade  instruction  was  regularly  given  by  book  and  ex* 
ample,  but  he  nowhere  specifically  describes  the  work  or  the  rou- 
tine sb  is  done  in  every  other  institution  where  trade  instruction 
is  given. 

The  industrial  training  at  Randall's  Island  is  only  a  little  bet- 
ter than  that  given  at  Industry. 

There,  are  however,  equipped  shops  and  regular  instructors  and 
the  boys  do  work  in  the  shops  daily.  The  very  young  hoys  are 
taught  "  Sloyd  "  and  the  boys'  band  plays  well.  They  are  all 
young  boys  and  remain  in  the  institution  on  the  average  for  about 
eighteen  months.  They  are  taught  the  tools  of  the  trade  per- 
haps, and  to  a  certain  extent  they  become  familiar  with  the  general 
principles  of  a  trade  in  doing  the  repair  work  of  the  institution. 
But  to  say  that  they  learn  a  trade  or  even  get  a  smattering  of  it  is 
incorrect.  All  that  can  possibly  be  said  is  that  to  a  limited  degree 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  a  boy  are  trained  and  thus  perhaps  he  is 
made  what  is  called  a  "  handy  man,"  in  work  when  he  is  paroled. 
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The  telegraph  schoolroom  shows  the  utter  folly  of  trying  to 
give  industrial  training  to  dots  of  the  age  of  those  committed  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island.  The  boys  in  the  tele- 
graph class  work  regular  hours  daily  in  learning  the  instrument 
and  in  sending  and  receiving  short  messages.  They  probably 
go  out  into  the  world  better  equipped  in  a  knowledge  of  this 
particular  trade  than  the  boys  in  any  of  the  other  trades  schools. 
If  industrial  training  amounted  to  anything  in  reformatories,  the 
boys  in  this  telegraph  class  ought  to  be  able  to  get  junior  positions 
as  telegraphers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  these  boys  ever  do 
get  a  position  as  a  telegrapher  but  instead  enter  the  messenger  serv- 
ice of  the  telegraph  companies. 

Industrial  instruction  in  the  reformatories  for  women  is  a 
much  simpler  matter  than  industrial  instruction  in  the  reforma- 
tories for  boys  and  men.  For  girls  the  training  is  simply  domestic 
service  and  farm  and  garden  work.  As  the  Superintendent  at 
Bedford  stated,  her  main  object  in  industrial  training  was  to 
teach  the  inmates  to  build  a  fire  and  to  cook  a  proper  meal  with 
instructions  in  the  care  of  a  house.  So  successful  is  this  Bystem 
that  notwithstanding  the  obnoxious  character  and  record  of  the 
girls,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Parole  and  Discharge  of  Inmates  of  Correctional  and  Reformatory 

Institutions 

There  is  no  law  which  determines  the  length  of  time  a  boy  or 
girl  committed  to  a  correctional  institution  shall  remain.  The 
period  of  his  detention  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Except  at  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
for  Women,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  different  reformatories 
have  little  information  regarding  the  inmates'  life  previous  to 
arrival,  of  his  surroundings,  and  social  condition,  of  his  schooling 
nor  of  the  offense  which  brought  him  to  the  institution  except  the 
information  contained  in  the  commitment  papers,  and  that  in- 
formation is  often  misleading. 

If  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  our  correctional  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  them  and  training  them  physically  and 
mentally,  then  the  fullest  information  regarding  the  individual 
history,  character,  social  surroundings  and  the  offense  should  be 
at  the  command  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  so  that  the 
children  can  be  properly  placed  and  trained. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  inmate  secures  his  release  from  an  insti- 
tution by  reason  of  his  ability  largely  to  observe  the  institutional 
rules  and  not  from  any  evidence  on  his  part  of  reform. 

Thus,  at  Elmira  a  clever  young  man  can  secure  his  parole  in 
one  year  and  twenty  days  if  he  has  broken  no  rule,  regardless 
of  his  offense,  while  the  average  stay  in  the  institution  is  about 
eighteen  months. 

At  Industry,  although  the  boy  is  committed  "  during  minority," 
every  effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

At  the  House  of  Refuge  where  commitments  are  likewise 
"  during  minority,"  a  boy  by  observing  the  rules  and  who  has  some 
cleverness  can  secure  his  release  on  parole  in  about  fifteen  and 
one-half  months. 

At  Bedford  the  average  stay  is  one  year  eight  and  seventy-six 
one  hundredths  months.  Most  of  the  girls  are  paroled  after  a 
stay  of  from  one  year  and  one  month  to  two  years. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  inmate  has  successfully  observed  the 
rules,  no  parole  should  be  granted  until  every  inmate  has  passed 
in  his  studies  the  equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  graded 
schools  and  has  given  evidence  that  he  has  profited  by  the  training 
and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
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The  services  of  the  committee  on  reception  and  parole  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Except  during  the  summer  months  this  Committee,  consisting 
of  six  gentlemen  (all  of  whom  are  in  professional  or  business  life) , 
meet  one  day  in  each  week  in  a  session  beginning  at  9.30  a.  m. 
and  lasting  until  1.30  or  5  p.  m.  Before  this  Committee 
every  boy  received  in  the  institution  appears  and  haB  a  talk 
with  these  gentlemen.  He  is  asked  regarding  himself,  his 
life,  and  his  offense.  The  rules  of  the  institution  are  explained  to 
him,  he  is  counseled,  encouraged  and  told  when  he  can  be  released. 

I  attended  one  of  these  Committee  meetings  and  was  impressed 
with  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  these  gentlemen  in  talking  to 
these  boys  and  some  of  the  incidents  arising  in  these  meetings  with   ■ 
new  boys  are  very  touching. 

After  this  talk  haB  occurred  between  the  boy  and  this  Committee 
a  parole  officer  looks  up  the  boy's  record  and  the  result  of  such 
investigation  is  reported  to  the  Committee. 

In  like  manner  every  boy  is  seen  and  counseled  with  before  he 
is  released  on  parole. 

The  amount  of  time  which  these  gentlemen  give  to  the  service 
of  the  State  and  to  the  institution  in  this  Committee  work  is 
very  considerable. 

This  Committee  is  prepared  to  aid  and  encourage  the  boy  be- 
cause of  the  fullness  of  its  information  regarding  him.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  most  sincere  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  these  gentle- 
men to  help  these  boys.  It  is  the  one  case  of  its  kind  in  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  where  the  managers  personally  devote  so 
much  time  to  their  work.  It  is  a  splendid  example  for  all  Boards 
of  Managers  to  follow. 

Parole 

By  observing  the  rules  of  the  institutions,  an  inmate  "  earns  " 
a  parole.  That  is,  he  is  released  under  the  supervision  of  the 
parole  officer  and  is  required  to  report  monthly  in  a  written  report 
and  in  some  cases  personally  to  the  parole  officer.  This  report 
contains  information  of  any  change  of  residence  or  occupation. 

Before  the  inmates  of  the  State's  correctional  institutions  are 
paroled,  employment  must  be  found  for  them,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  the  institution.  This  employment  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  parole. 
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An  effort  is  made  to  investigate  the  offer  of  employment  before 
the  inmate  is  released  from  the  institution,  bat  because  of  the 
small  force  of  parole  officers  only  the  most  superficial  investiga- 
tion can  be  made. 

The  offers  of  employment  for  the  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory are,  in  many  cases,  fictitious,  and  are  arranged  either 
by  the  inmate  or  his  family  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  his 
release. 

Many  difficulties  confront  a  man  paroled  from  Elmira  in  pro- 
curing work.  Unless  special  efforts  can  be  made  for  him,  there  are 
very  few  openings,  except  manual  labor  or  such  occupations  as 
driving  and  teaming.  A  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  in- 
mate of  Elmira  Reformatory  practically  bars  him  from  trades 
controlled  by  union  labor  and  from  employment  by  any  of  the 
large  corporations  employing  large  numbers  of  men. 

At  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for  Women  and  at  the  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Hudson,  the  employment  for  inmates  gives 
occasion  for  little  difficulty  as  there  are  in  both  institutions  wait- 
ing lists  for  girls  for  domestic  service.  The  girls  from  the  Train- 
ing School  at  Hudson  are  younger  and,  as  a  general  rule,  com- 
mitted for  less  serious  offenses  than  are  the  women  of  Bedford 
and  are  under  parole  supervision  during  minority.  In  some  cases 
paroled  from  this  institution,  their  lot  is  indeed  hard.  If  the 
girl  is  at  home  or  if  she  has  been  paroled  to  an  employer  for 
domestic  service,  every  act  of  hers  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
the  fact  that  she  has  been  an  inmate  of  an  institution  must  in- 
evitably be  thrown  at  her  in  moments  of  ill  temper. 

The  House  of  Refuge  has  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  employ- 
ment for  its  paroled  boys  and  the  officers  of  that  institution  appeal 
to  church  clubs,  societies  of  various  kinds  and  to  charitable  indi- 
viduals to  assist  in  this  work  of  procuring  suitable  employment. 

The  Superintendent  writes: 

"  The  most  difficult  period  to  bridge  over  after  a  boy  is 
paroled  is  the  first  year.  We  invite  the  co-operation  of  any 
and  all  agencies  helpful  towards  the  securing  of  suitable  em- 
ployment for  boys  to  go  to  when  paroled.  If  a  boy  when 
paroled  can  go  immediately  to  good  work  and  has  an  average 
good  home,  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  re-establishing  him 
and  continuing  the  work  of  inculcating  habits  of  industry 
and  honesty  started  during  his  stay  in  the  institution.  Our 
effort  is  to  have  suitable  work  furnished  for  the  boy  before 
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he  is  paroled ;  this  work  is  investigated  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  suitability  is  required  before  the  boy  is  paroled. 
It  must  be  work  of  good  character  and  promise  sufficient  pay 
to  give  the  boy  a  fair  start." 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  the  great 
bulk  of  the  boys  released  are  paroled  in  the  custody  of  their 
parents  and  guardian  and  only  a  few  comparatively  are  paroled 
to  an  employer. 

One  of  the  parole  officers  of  that  institution  says : 

"  There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  various  chari- 
table organisations  to  resent  the  return  of  paroled  boys  to 
their  homes  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  finding  of  homes  for  the  homeless  boy  or  those  who 
can  not  be  returned  to  their  homes  because  of  improper  con- 
ditions, is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  agent's  work. 
*     *     * 

The  average  boy,  if  he  can  not  return  home,  will  remain 
comparatively  happy  and  contented  with  a  position  in  the 
city.  Such  positions  are  quite  readily  obtained  but  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proper  boarding  house  again  comes  up.  A  boy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  17  years  can  not  obtain  board  in 
the  larger  cities  such  as  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Albany  or  Syra- 
cuse for  less  than  $4  per  week  and  only  a  small  number  of 
these  boarding  houses  are  obtained.  The  average  price  is 
from  $4.50  to  $5  per  week.  ThiB  leaves  a  boy  who  has  an 
average  salary  of  $7  per  week  but  about  $2  to  purchase  his 
necessary  wearing  apparel.  It  will  require  ten  weeks  of  sav- 
ing that  he  may  purchase  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes,  necessary 
underwear,  shoes,  etc." 

Many  of  the  boys  from  Industry  return  to  school  after  a  stay 
in  the  institution  and  find  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
both  by  the  teacher  and  their  fellow  students.  A  case  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  a  parole  officer  of  Industry  of  the  statement 
made  by  a  teacher  in  a  school  to  the  effect  that  the  boy  waB  not 
wanted,  the  teacher  fearing  that  he  would  create  trouble  and  per- 
haps corrupt  the  other  students. 

This  shows  the  disadvantage  under  which  children  committed 
to  our  correctional  institutions  labor.  They  are  marked  charac- 
ters ;  their  acts  are  viewed  with  suspicion ;  they  are  not  wanted 
in  the  school  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  work  for  them. 
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It  is  suggested  that  a  very  large  field  of  charitable  endeavor  is 
for  individuals  in  each  community  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
parole  officers  of  the  institutions  by  voluntary  work  in  making  it 
a  personal  matter  to  look  after  the  health,  employment  and  oppor- 
tunities for  enjoyment  of  these  paroled  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  case  of  the  paroled  inmates  at  Elmira  and  Bedford, 
parole  supervision  is  for  a  short  time  only,  about  six  months  for 
the  Elmira  boy  and  for  such  a  time  for  the  Bedford  girl  as  will 
complete  her  sentence  of  three  years.  Thus,  if  she  has  been  in 
the  reformatory  for  two  years,  she  is  under  parole  for  one  year. 
At  the  end  of  these  periods  the  inmates  secure  an  absolute  dis- 
charge if  they  have  followed  the  rules  of  their  parole. 

The  annual  reports  of  every  institution  give  the  number  re- 
turned for  violation  of  parole  and  the  paroles  granted  in  the  year, 
but  except  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  no  statement  is 
made  of  the  length  of  time  an  inmate  was  on  parole  before  he  or 
she  was  returned  for  violation  of  parole.  The  following  table 
given,  therefore,  can  only  be  approximately  correct  of  the  number 
who  violated  parole  within  a  year  of  their  release. 
Elmira  Reformatory: 

Number  paroled  in  1913 949 

Number  returned  for  violating  parole 117 

Bedford  Reformatory : 

Number  paroled  in  1913 188 

Number  returned  for  violating  parole 117 

House  of  Refuge : 

Number  paroled  in  1913 430 

Number  returned  for  violating  parole 150 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  School : 

Number  paroled  in  1913 548 

Number  returned  for  violating  parole 67 

Hudson  Training  School  for  Girls: 

Number  paroled  in  1913 139 

Number  returned  for  violating  parole 71 


These  figures  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  statements  made 
by  officers  and  parole  officers  of  the  various  institutions.  The 
table  seemB  to  show  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  all  inmates  re- 
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leased  "  make  good,"  that  is,  that  they  are  not  returned  for 
violation  of  parole,  and  these  figures  indicate  that  a  very  large 
percentage  have  been  benefited  by  the  institutional  discipline. 

It  is  believed  that  this  apparent  showing  is. erroneous.  Every 
institution  is  filled  with  the  inmates  of  other  institutions.  A  very 
complete  statement  of  the  House  of  Refuge  shows  that  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1905,  to  September  30,  1913,  the  net  total  number  released 
was  3,774. 

Of  this  number  "  doing  well  " 1,307 

Of  this  number  "  not  doing  well  " 1,849 

Of  this  number  in  other  institutions 170 

Of  this  number,  no  trace  or  family  removed 448 

Total 3,774 


This  table  shows  that  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  inmates 
paroled  from  thia  institution  "  make  good." 

This  statement  shows  more  correctly  the  number  benefited  by 
the  discipline  and  training  in  all  of  our  State  correctional  insti- 
tutions, although  at  Elmira  Reformatory  the  claim  is  made  that 
two-thirds  of  the  inmates  there  "  make  good." 

Do  our  reformatories  reform?  I  think  they  do  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  of  their  population  and  that  they  are  unsuccessful  in 
reforming  two-thirds  of  their  population. 

The  reason  for  failure  with  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  of  all 
institutions  is  not  due  to  lack  of  conscientious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  but  to  a  large  degree  the  failure  can  be  attributed 
to  the  number  of  feeble-minded  (mental  defectives)  found  in  all 
institutions. 

The  correctional  institutions  are  no  place  to  send  those  unques- 
tionably feeble-minded  or  the  many  "  border  line "  cases,  which 
need  special  lines  of  training  and  development  to  make  them 
normal,  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  ever  make  them  normal.  Un- 
doubtedly many  of  these  "  border  line  "  cases  are  made  criminals  " 
for  life  by  being  sent  to  correctional  institutions  where  on  account 
of  numbers  no  individual  attention  can  be  shown  them. 

A  very  large  number  of  these  mental  defectives  are  unable, 
when  released  from  the  institution,  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
therefore  scon  drift  back  for  violation  of  parole  to  the  institution 
or  for  some  new  offense  are  committed  to  other  institutions. 
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As  long  as  the  State  fails  to  segregate  the  feeble-minded 
juvenile  delinquents  and  the  "  border  line  "  cases  in  an  institu- 
tion adapted  to  their  special  needs,  so  long  will  our  correctional 
institutions  apparent!;  fail  in  rehabilitating  the  inmates  com- 
mitted to  them  and  fitting  them  to  take  their  place  again  in 
society. 

Parole  Officert 

The  present  parole  system  of  the  institutions,  except  in  the 
sole  case  of  the  House  of  Refuge  where  it  is  extraordinarily 
thorough,  is  inadequate  and  extravagant.  Every  institution  has 
its  parole  system  and  parole  officers.  All  are  crying  for  more 
officers. 

With  the  present  force,  no  institution  can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  its  paroled  inmates.  Owing  to  the  great  numbers  on  parole, 
the  parole  officers  have  difficulty  in  visiting  even  once  a  month  the 
homes  and  business  addresses  of  the  paroled  inmates. 

This  matter  of  parole  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  at  the  present 
time.  The  purpose  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  actual  condi- 
tions and  to  suggest  that  probation  and  parole  officers  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  system  under  one  executive  head  and  that  the 
State  be  suitably  divided  for  parole  work. 
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SING  SING  PRISON  FOB  KEN 

AUBURN  PBISON  FOB  MEN 

AUBURN  PBISON  FOB  WOMEN 

GREAT  MEADOW  PBISON  FOB  MEN 

CLINTON  PBISON  FOB  MEN 

DANHEMOBA  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOB  CRIMINAL  INSANE 

STATE  BEPOBHATOBT  FOB  MEN  AT  ELVIRA 

STATE  REFORMATORY  FOB  WOMEN  AT  BEDFORD 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOB  BOTS  AT  RANDALL'S  ISLAND 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS  AT  INDUSTRY 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT  HUDSON 
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SING  SING  PEISOH 

Sing  Sing  Prison  is  in  the  village'  of  Ossining,  in  Westchester  county,  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  prison  buildings  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  and  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  upon  this 
wall  are  sentinel  houses  for  the  guards,  who,  armed  with  rifles,  watch  the 
yard  of  the  prison  all  day. 

Sing  Sing  is  the  reception  prison  for  convicts  sentenced  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  transfers  are  made  to  other  prisons. 

The  prison  is  located  near  the  railroad  station,  and  no  conveyance  is  fur- 
nished to  transport  the  new  arrivals.  In  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  from  which  he  is  sentenced,  the  prisoner  walks  to  the  southeast  gate. 
Here  the  commitment  papers  are  delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  the  commitment 
clerk  of  the  prison,  and  the  convict  passes  through  the  gate  into  the  custody 
of  the  prison  guards. 

The  new  prisoner  is  taken  to  the  receiving  office  and  delivers  whatever  he 
has  in  his  pockets  to  the  commitment  clerk.  Money  and  jewelry  are  put 
away  to  be  returned"  to  him  when  he  is  discharged. 

The  prisoner  is  then  asked  questions,  and  the  commitment  clerk  writes  in 
a  blotter  the  replies  as  to  health,  religious  preferences,  nationality  and  other 
information  required  to  be  given. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  is  whether  the  new  convict  has  ever  been 
in  prison  before.  This  question  need  not  be  answered,  but  the  officer  always 
advises  the  convict  to  answer  because  his  record  will  be  looked  up,  and  his 
Bertillon  measurements  taken  and  if  he  has  been  in  prison  before  It  is  usu- 
ally discovered. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  blank  containing  the  questions  the  convict  is  required 
to  sign  the  following  certificate: 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  my  criminal  record.  I  further 
certify  that  the  above  statements  were  made  by  me  voluntarily  and  with- 
out any  promises  or  threats  being-  made  as  an  inducement  to  make  the 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  convict  to  deny  that  he  has  been 
in  prison  before,  for  the  reason  that  convicts  are  graded  and  wear  a  different 
letter  on  the  coat  sleeve  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  in 
prison.  Thus  the  first  term  man  is  marked  with  a  letter  "  A,"  a  second  term 
man  by  the  letter  "  B,"  and  the  third  term  and  over  by  the  letter  "  C."  The 
guard,  seeing  the  letter  on  the  shirt,  knows  at  once  the  status  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  record. 

The  rule  is  ae  follows: 

"1.  Prisoners  when  received  at  the  prison  shall  state  their  full  crim- 
inal record  to  the  Clerk.  A  false  statement  in  relation  thereto  is  deemed 
a  serious  offense." 

The  convict  is  then  measured  as  to  height,  and  weighed,  shaved  and  has 
his  hair  cut.  The  hair  is  not  now  closely  cropped  as  formerly,  and  each 
convict  is  allowed  to  have  it  cut  in  any  fashion  which  he  desires.  After 
being  bartered,  he  is  stripped  to  his  undershirt  and  trousers  and  is  taken 
downstairs  to  the  bathroom  where  he  is  given  a  bath  and  provided  with 
prison  clothing.  After  the  bath,  the  prisoner  is  taken  to  the  office  of  the 
principal  keeper  who  ascertains  his  previous  occupation  and  assigns  him  to 
a  cell  and  to  a  work  shop. 
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All  the  clothing  of  the  convict  entering  Sing  Sing  is  confiscated,  and  unless 
a  particular  request  is  made  to  retain  it,  it  is  used  as  the  going  away  suit 
for  any  convict  whom  it  will  fit  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  convict* 
are  discharged  in  very  good  clothes  which  have  been  brought  in  by  some 
prosperous  convict. 

Notice  of  his  arrival  is  sent  to  the  doctor,  who  as  soon  as  possible 
examines  him  and  thereupon  his  Bertillion  measurements  are  taken  and  his 
full   record   is  made  out  in  the  record  book  of  the  receiving  officer  of  the 

The  prisoner  is  questioned  again  by  the  chaplain  in  his  office.  The  prison 
rules  of  the  prison  are  explained  to  him  and  a  copy  given  to  him.  Be  is  also 
told  of  the  library,  and  of  his  privilege  to  purchase  certain  groceries,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  to  him. 

In  the  reception  of  prisoners  there  are  two  things  that  are  noteworthy: 
first,  the  confiscation  of  the  clothing  and  the  giving  of  such  clothing  to  any 
convict  being  discharged  whom  they  will  fit;  second,  the  attempt  to  have  the 
man  answer  to  his  disadvantage  the  question  whether  he  has  been  an  inmate 

Visitors  to  the  Prison 

Visits  are  allowed  once  in  every  three  months  or  in  the  discretion  of  the 
warden  for  prisoners  serving  the  first  year.  If  after  the  second  year  the 
prisoner  has  not  been  punished  for  any  infraction  of  the  prison  rules,  he  can 
receive  visits  from  his  family  every  two  months  and  after  four  years  without 
any  punishment  for   infraction  of   rules  he  can   receive  visits  still   oftener. 

The  visitor  at  Sing  Sing  who  desires  to  see  a  prisoner  is  shown  into  a 
room  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  and  the  prisoner  is  summoned.  When 
the  prisoner  is  brought  in  he  is  searched.  During  the  visit  the  prisoner  and 
his  visitor  are  separated  by  two  wire  screens  on  each  side  of  an  aisle  about 
two  feet  wide.  At  the  head  of  this  aisle  sits  a  keeper  to  see  that  nothing  is 
passed  to  the  prisoner.  The  room  is  divided  off  into  little  compartments, 
each  furnished  with  one  or  two  stools,  and  the  prisoner  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  aisle  behind  a  screen  talks  to  the  visitor  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  behind  a  screen. 

The  precaution  of  erecting  two  screens  Uetween  the  prisoner  and  the 
visitor  was  first  taken  some  time  ago,  because  an  Italian  prisoner  stabbed 
his  wife  to  death  in  one  of  her  visits. 

Correspondence 

All  correspondence  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  correspondence  clerk 
who  open  and  reads  all  letters  written  by  or  sent  to  the  prisoner.  The  rule 
for  correspondence  is  as  follows: 

"  28.  They  shall  not  send  out  or  receive  any  letters  or  papers  or  other 
reading  matter  except  through  the  Correspondence  Department. 

"  29.  When  they  are  admitted  to  the  prison  they  shall  be  required 
to  sign  an  order  authorising  the  Warden  or  his  agent  to  open  and  read 
their  mail,  before  permission  will  be  given  them  to  write  letters  and 
receive  mail. 

"  30.  They  shall  not  write  notes  to  other  prisoners  or  carry  notes  from 
one  prisoner  to  another. 

"  31.  All  writing  paper  not  used  by  them  shall  be  returned  to  the 
officer  in  charge  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  such  paper  be  given 
by  one  prisoner  to  another.  It  shall  be  considered  a  serious  violation 
of  the  rules  for  any  prisoner  to  use  school  or  Star  of  Hope  paper  for 
any  other  purpose." 
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The  report  of  the  Correspondence  Department  for  May,  IBM,  shows  thai 
3,0S5  letters  were  written,  60S  were  returned  to  tile  men,  and  2,200  wen 
mailed.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  letters  were  mailed  from  the  death 
house.  The  average  daily  mail  is  about  400  letters.  These  all  have  to  be 
looked  over,  and  if  not  in  English  some  prisoner  familiar  with  the  language 
translates  them.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  system.  White  the  prisoners 
can  receive  letters  freely  they  are  restricted  in  the  number  they  can  write. 
During  the  first  year  the  prisoner  can  write  but  one  letter  a  month;  in  the 
second  year,  if  he  has  a  record  for  good  conduct,,  he  can  write  a  letter  every 
two  weeks.  After  having  been  an  inmate  for  four  years  a  prisoner,  if  he 
has  a  good  record,  can  write  every  week. 

The  chaplain  says  that  he  believes  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  men 
were  able  to  write  freely  during  their  first  year  of  imprisonment,  because 
at  that  time  the  interest  of  the  family  or  of  outsiders  In  the  prisoner 
Is  strongest,  and  it  is  at  that  time  the  prisoner  feels  the  most  discourager 

The  chaplain  thinks  that  frequent  correspondence  with  his  family  would 
be  a  great  help  in  the  reforming  of  prisoners. 

Prison  Bales 

Printed  rules  are  furnished  the  prisoner  when  he  comes  in  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Prison  Commission  provide  that  these  rules  shall  be  explained 
to  each  prisoner  and  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  read  or  .write  the 
English  language  they  shall  be  translated  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
i*  not  done  and  most  prisoners  become  aware  of  moat  rules  through  their 
first  violation.  Not  knowing  the  rules  works  a  great  injustice  to  the 
prisoner. 

Formerly  when  a  prisoner  is  received  a  disc  is  placed  on  his  coat  sleeTe 
which  is  kept  there  until  he  is  punished.  For  each  year  of  good  behavior 
a  bar  is  placed  underneath  this  disc,  and  when  four  bars  are  on  the  coat 
sleeve  the  man  is  called  a  star  prisoner  and  is  allowed  certain  privileges, 
such  as  receiving  visits  frequently,  writing  letters  frequently,  and  purchasing 
supplies  frequently. 

Where  a  violation  of  the  printed  rules  occurs,  the  guard  in  charge  of  the 
company  reports  it  and  a  court  consisting  of  the  warden,  principal  keeper 
and  the  doctor,  is  held  each  morning  to  consider  those  reports  and  to  bring 
the  prisoner  charged  with  violation  before  them.     The  man  is  called  and 

the  warden  says, — "  there  is  charged  against  you  — • ."    If  the 

man  has  no  excuse  he  loses  certain  marks.  Twenty  marks  are  the  equivalent 
of  one  day's  commutation  of  sentence. 

The  Celli  at  Sing  Sing 

The  cell  block  contains  six  tiers  of  cells,  a  hundred  in  the  tier,  facing  east, 
and  another  six  hundred  cells,  facing  west,  a  total  of  1,200  cells.  As  the 
population  has  been  as  high  as  1,080,  part  of  the  overflow  is  put  in  the 
dormitory,  the  hospital  wards  and  in  a  few  cases,  two  convicts  are  put  in 
a  cell. 

A  cell  was  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  convict  who  slept  in  it.  It  waa 
6  feet  11  inches  inside  measurement  in  length,  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  0  feet 
8  inches  high.  The  front  walls  of  the  cells  are  23%  Inches  thick,  making  a 
recess  for  the  cell  proper.  The  door  is  20  inches  wide.  This  door  is  made 
of  sheet  iron  for  the  lower  half  and  is  latticed  for  a  little  less  than  the 
upper  half. 

The  latticed  part  of  the  door  is  22%  inches  high  and  20  inches  wide.  This 
is  the  window  of  the  cell  for  light  and  ventilation.    On  this  lattice  la  a  tin 
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cap  holding  almost  a  quart  and  it  is  into  this  tin  cup  that  the  tea  is  poured 
in  the  evening.  Prisoners  are  now  allowed  to  have  wall  lockers  in  their 
cells,  in  which  they  can  keep  locked  up  their  groceries,  their  correspondence, 
and  an;  other  little  thing-  which  is  permitted  them  in  their  cells.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  have  made  lamp  shades,  or  have  shades  sent  in,  for  the 
electric  light. 

The  bed  is  two  feet  wide  and  sis  feet  long.  It  is  hooked  to  the  wall  and 
consists  of  a  wire  spring  fastened  to  iron  bars.  On  this  a  mattress  is  placed 
and  the  State  furnishes  in  winter  a  double  blanket  and  in  summer  a  single 
blanket. 

The  convict  is  allowed  to  have  sheets  and  pillow  cases  sent  to  him  from 
home  which  are  washed  and  returned  to  him  weekly,  but  if  he  does  not 
provide  these  himself,  he  goes  without.  A  different  rule  for  a  different 
prison,  for  at  Great  Meadow  prison  the  sheet  and  pillow  cases  are  furnished 
by  the  State. 

An  electric  light  at  the  head  of  his  bed  enables,  him  to  lie  on  his  bed  and 
read  comfortably,  provided  the  light  is  new. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  have  a  chair  in  their  cell,  which  is  kept  under 
the  bed,  also  musical  instruments,  mirrors,  towels  and  a  line  on  which  they 
hang  their  clothes. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  is  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  a  man 
go  to  bed  with  his  shoes  on- 
Included  in  the  furnishings  of  the  cell  is  a  double  pail  for  water.  The 
drinking  water  is  furnished  at  7:30  p.  m.  each  evening  and  at  that  time  a 
convict  can  have  both  hot  and  cold  drinking  water.  Many  convicts  like  to 
make  cocoa  from  this  hot  water  and  the  water  is  hot  enough  for  them  to  do 
this  easily.  What  is  left  of  the  drinking  water  is  emptied  into  the  buckets 
and  taken  out  in  the  morning.  The  cold  drinking  water  does  not  keep  well 
and  the  convicts  complain  of  its  becoming  hot  in  the  cell,  especially  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Water  and  tea  and  cocoa  are  all  the  liquids  that  are 
allowed  in  the  cell. 

A  hole  opening  into  a  chimney  in  the  back  of  each  cell  is  planned  for  a 
ventilator  but  the  prisoners  stuff  this  ventilator  up  for  the  reason  that  much 
dust  comes  from  it  and  because  the  smells  from  the  cells  around  them  are 
distributed  by  this  ventilator. 

Moat  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  infested  with  bed  bugs,  but  this  is  more 
the  fault  with  the  prisoners  themselves  than  the  fault  of  the  prison.  It  is 
entirely  possible  to  keep  the  cell  with  ordinary  precaution  free  of  this  vermin. 
One  of  the  more  intelligent  convicts  stated  that  he  regularly  lighted  a  wisp 
of  paper  and  burned  out  the  corners  of  his  bed,  brushed  out  his  mattress,  and 
brushed  down  the  walls  of  his  cell  so  that  any  bug  that  had  strayed  in  during 
the  night  would  not  find  a  resting  place.  In  this  way  he  had  been  free  from 
vermin  since  his  stay  of  six  and  one-half  years  and  he  added  that  if  all  the 
prisoners  followed  this  system  there  would  be  no  complaints  about  vermin. 

He  said  some  of  the  prisoners  were  too  ignorant  and  too  careless  to  take 
any  pains  whatever  to  keep  their  cells  clean. 

The  men  sometimes  get  the  privilege  of  taking  their  mattress  and  other 
bedding  out  of  doors  and  of  dosing  the  mattress  with  turpentine.  This  is 
done  by  the  prisoner  who  is  called  a  gallery  man,  who  has  charge  of  looking 
after  a  certain  number  of  cells  and  whom  the  convicts  hire  by  giving  a  can 
of  milk  to  look  over  their  bedding  for  them. 

The  gallery  of  the  cell  tier  is  cleaned  daily  with  a  mop  and  the  stone 
floor  on  the  lower  tier  is  scrubbed  daily.  There  is  no  outlet  for  the  water 
used  in  cleaning  this  floor  and  it  haa  to  be  dipped  up  in  a  tin  cup  and  carried 
out  in  a  bucket.  Formerly  this  water  ran  into  a  drain,  but  the  odor  from 
the  drain  was  so  bad  that  it  was  closed  up.  This  Hoot,  which  is  the  floor  of 
the  lower  cells,  is  not  more  than  six  feet  above  the  Hudson  river. 
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No  broom  or  mop  is  furnished  the  prisoner  to  clean  his  cell  with,  but  be 
is  expected  to  keep  his  cell  clean  with  any  old  rag  which  he  may  have  or 
pick  up  and  with  soap  and  water,  another  striking  example  of  economy  in 
prison  management.  Here  again,  if  a  convict  gives  the  gallery  man  a  can 
of  milk  he  can  have  his  cell  thoroughly  cleaned. 

In  the  cell  the  prisoners  keep  the  garments  they  are  permitted  to  receive 
from  home,  but  no  outside  garment  can  be  worn  except  those  provided  by 
the  prison. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  cell  block  is  still  for  the  night,  the  convicts  in 
their  cells  are  smoking,  playing  on  instruments  and  talking  to  one  another. 
A  curious  device  by  which  articles  are  passed  from  cell  to  cell  is  for  a  convict 
to  fasten  a  string  to  a  pencil  and  to  ask  the  next  cell  to  pass  the  pencil  along. 
When  it  comes  to  the  prisoner  for  whom  it  is  intended,  he  pulls  the  string 
and  draws  in  the  article  which  may  be  matches,  a  pickle,  or  a  note.  Then 
the  pencil  and  string  are  passed  back  to  the  sender. 

The  first  two  tiers  of  cells  are  unquestionably  damp  and  uncomfortable  in 
winter,  while  having  a  corresponding  advantage  of  being  cool  in  summer. 

The  cells  being  of  stone,  in  foggy  weather  the  walls  gather  such  moisture 
that  clothes  hanging  against  the  wall  become  wet. 

The  cell  block  building  is  heated  by  steam  radiators  but  in  extreme 
weather  there  is  not  much  heat  and  the  cells  are  uncomfortable  and  cold. 

Night  guards  arc  on  duty  all  during  the  night,  one  sitting  in  what  is  called 
the  hall  office,  and  the  others  patrol  the  cell  galleries.  One  keeper  starts 
at  the  bottom  and  goes  up  through  all  of  the  galleries  and  one  keeper  starts 
at  the  top  and  comes  down  through  all  the  galleries.  A  push  button  con- 
nected with  the  warden's  office  shows  the  number  of  times  which  they  have 
passed  during  the  night.  In  patroling  the  cell  galleries  there  are  four  men 
who  at  regular  intervals  look  into  the  cells  and  flash  an  electric  bull  eye 
light  on  the  sleeping  prisoner  and  try  every  door  to  see  that  it  is  fastened. 

The  "  Dormitory  "  for  Well-behaved  Prisoners 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  "dormitory"  with  192  beds  of  the  same  char- 
acter aa  those  found  in  the  cell  block  building. 

This  dormitory  is  a  large  room  about  00  by  100  and  is  fairly  well  venti- 
lated. The  beds  are  close  together  and  raised  about  six  inches  from  the 
floor.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  shelf  where  the  men  keep  the  things  they 
are  allowed  to  have,  such  as  clothing,  groceries,  tobacco,  books,  etc.  Hang- 
ing under  the  shelf  is  a  bag  in  which  they  keep  their  clothes. 

At  the  end  of  this  room  on  a  platform  is  a  cage  made  of  heavy  bare 
where  two  keepers  are  locked  in  each  evening.  From  this  platform  the 
keepers  can  command  the  dormitory,  and  the  washing  room  which  opens  out 
of  it.  At  night  a  loaded  shotgun  is  passed  to  them  with  a  bag  of  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  in  case  of  an  attempted  outbreak. 

It  is  s  great  privilege  to  be  quartered  in  the  dormitory  and  the  men  apply 
for  the  privilege  of  Bleeping  there  as  soon  ss  a  vacancy  occurs.  Like  a  club, 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list. 

Instead  of  being  locked  into  a  cell  the  men  are  locked  into  this  room  at 
4:30  and  are  then  free  to  move  around,  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  play  such 
games  as  checkers  and  dominos;  card  games  are  not  permitted.  The  men  are 
also  allowed  to  play  musical  instruments.  A  fine  string  orchestra  has  been 
organized  in  this  room. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  sing  or  to  talk  in  a  loud  tone,  but  otherwise 
no  restriction  is  placed  upon  them.  A  tap  of  boiling  hot  water  is  placed  in 
the  washroom  and  at  any  time  in  the  evening  the  men  can  make  cocoa  and 
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have  supper  with  such  provisions  as  they  are  allowed  to  buy.  Lights  go 
oat  here  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  cell  block,  but  it  U  incomparably  more 
comfortable,  more  cheerful  and  more  desirable  in  every  way. 

When  the  men  come  into  the  dormitory  at  night  they  sit  on  their  beds 
until  the  count  is  taken.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  alt  prisoners  are  in 
the  room  they  are  locked  up  for  the  night. 

Very  few  rights  and  disturbances  occur  in  this  room  for  the  reason  that 
the  men  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  retain  the  privilege  of  staying  here  and 
because  the  best  class  of  the  men   are  put  here. 

Among  the  possessions  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  their  bed  on  the  shelf 
are  frequently  pictures  of  religious  subjects.  One  picture  showed  the  wed- 
ding of  the  prisoner,  a  family  group,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  surrounded 
by  the  admiring  family.  Another  convict  had  ink,  pen,  medicine,  tomato 
catsup,  tobacco  and  matches,  a  cup  with  spoons  in  it,  crackers  and  preserves 
on  his  shelf. 

It  was  always  very  easy  to  tell  an  Italian's  bed  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  always  a  small  can  of  olive  oil  on  the  shelf. 

The  wash  room  is  at  the  end  the  room  and  consists  of  a  long  trough  where 
six  convicts  can  wash  at  a  time.  Each  man  brings  from  his  bed  his  towel, 
soap,  tooth  brush,  etc.  The  men  in  the  morning  stand  in  line  around  the 
wall  of  the  room  until  all  have  washed. 

The  plumbing  in  the  wash  room  is  old  and  there  is  a  very  decided  odor. 
This  wash  room  is  lighted  by  one  large  barred  window  from  which  the  last 
sensational  escape  was  made.  During  the  night  six  convicts  sawed  through 
the  bars  and  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  lowered  themselves  twenty-five  feet 
to  the  ground.  Here,  at  this  point,  one,  a  negro,  turned  back,  but  the  other 
five  climbed  over  the  iron  railing  on  the  river  side,  walked  around  the  outside 
walls  and  escaped.  Pour  of  them  have  been  captured  but  one  is  still  free. 
The  escape  was  made  easily  for  the  reason  that,  after  the  count  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  evening  has  been  made  and  the  prisoners  locked  up,  the  guards 
are  withdrawn  from  the  outside  walls.  After  this  escape  the  cage  for  the 
keepers  was  built  in  the  dormitory. 

The  dormitory  was  formerly  the  chapel,  but  a  new  chapel  has  been  built 
on  the  floor  above.  Like  all  the  rest  of  Sing  Sing  the  paint  and  walls  are 
dilapidated.     Nothing  has  apparently  been  repaired  in  years. 

House  for  Condemned  Murderer* 

The  house  for  condemned  murderers  was  visited  June  18th  and  on  that 
day  there  were  seventeen  inmates  in  the  cells.  This  house  is  a  one-story 
building  of  brick  with  a  wooden  roof,   in  the  top  of  which  is  a  ventilator. 

The  building  is  perhaps  50  feet  by  20  feet  with  cells  on  both  sides  of  a 
central  aisle.  On  one  side  are  seven  modern  cells,  perhaps  fl  feet  wide  by 
8  feet  deep,  with  toilet,  running  water,  iron  bed,  table  and  bureau.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  there  are  seven  cells  not  so  modern,  not  having 
running  water,  etc.,  and  being  smaller.  Above  these  first  tier  cells  is  a 
second  tier  of  cells  which  are  exceedingly  uncomfortable  in  summer  owing 
to  the  intense  heat. 

The  men  are  exercised  for  half  an  hour  each  day  by  being  taken  out  by  a 
keeper  into  the  adjoining  yard  which  is  about  75  by  30  feet.  The  exercise 
consists  in  walking  by  themselves  or  in  leaning  against  the  wall. 

There  is  a  bathroom  where  a  spray  bath  can  be  given,  there  being  no  tub. 

The  death  cell  house  ought  to  be  abolished  and  a  new  structure  built 
which  would  be  larger,  having  larger  cells  with  more  tight  and  air  and 
capable  of  being  kept  cool  in  summer. 
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From  the  cell  room  a  passage  eight  feet  in  length  through  a  covered  way 
leads  into  the  execution  room,  which  is  a  bare  room  with  the  execution 
chair  in  the  middle.  A  very  small  room  outeide  of  this  execution  room  is 
used  for  autopsies,  a  very  inadequate  room.  Condemned  prisoners  are 
sometimes  kept  in  this  condemned  house  for  nearly  two  years.  Humanity 
suggests  that  apparatus  and  games  for  exercise  should  be  provided  and  there 
should  be  a  large  room  adjoining  where  the  prisoner  can  receive  his  lawyer 
and  have  facilities  to  aid  in  preparing  his  appeal. 

Daily  Routine  of  Prison  Life 

In  the  morning  the  principal  keeper  gives  out  tickets  for  the  count  of  the 
galleries  or  the  tiers  by  the  guards  in  charge  at  6:4ft  a.  if. 

The  convicts  place  their  hands  on  the  doors  of  their  cells  and  the  guards 
make  the  count  and  bring  it  back  to  the  principal  keeper  who  checks  it  in 
his  office. 

If  every  prisoner  is  accounted  for,  the  cells  are  opened  by  the  lever  being 
thrown  back  and  the  cell  doors  unlocked.  Each  cell  has  a  double  lock — one 
the  lever  cell  lock  system  which  locks  a  certain  number  of  cells  by  the 
throwing  of  a  lever;  a  second,  an  individual  lock  on  each  cell. 

In  the  morning  all  the  prisoners  are  required  to  sweep  out  their  cells  and 
to  throw  out  any  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  since  they  were  locked  up. 
This  rubbish  is  thrown  down  to  the  pavement  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
cell  block  and  the  convicts  throw  out  a  wonderful  collection  ol  old  clothes, 
bread,  tin  cane,  papers,  etc — the  debris  from  six  hundred  cells  on  each  side 
of  the  cell  block.    It  is  a  marvel  where  all  of  this  stuff  can  come  from. 

After  the  cells  are  unlocked,  the  convict  comes  out  with  the  cell  bucket  in 
his  hand,  descends  to  the  flag  pavement  on  the  ground  floor,  marches  to  the 
yard  and  dumps  the  bucket  into  two  large  receptacles  on  the  river  front.  The 
men  march  in  companies,  two  by  two.  The  buckets  are  then  placed  on  racks 
and  are  washed  with  disinfectants  and  left  in  the  air  until  the  convicts  return 
for  them  at  4:30  each  evening. 

These  buckets  are  in  charge  of  convicts  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  they 
are  thoroughly  cleaned.  There  would  be  very  much  less  objection  to  this 
system  if  the  buckets  provided  for  the  convicts  were  in  good  condition.  They 
are  heavy  iron,  originally  enameled  on  the  inside,  but  through  constant  use 
the  enamel  in  many  places  has  worn  off  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  tbem 
clean  and  from  smelling. 

None  of  the  cells  in  the  cell  block  are  fitted  with  toilet  facilities  or  run- 
ning water,  and  the  bucket  system  is  the  only  one  possible.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  system  unobjectionable  is  to  provide  sanitary  buckets. 

After  placing  their  buckets  on  the  bucket  benches  the  convicts  march  by 
companies  to  the  different  shops  in  which  they  work  and  there  wash  in  long 
troughs. 

There  is  no  hot  water  provided  In  these  shop  washing  troughs,  hut  those 
living  in  what  is  called  the  "  dormitory  "  have  hot  water.  The  convicts  either 
carry  their  hair  brushes,  tooth  brushes,  mirrors,  etc.,  with  them  or  else  they 
keep  them  in  little  drawers  in  their  workshop  benches.  Practically  every 
convict  has  a  mirror. 

When  the  men  leave  their  cells  in  the  morning  they  put  into  the  pocket 
on  the  inside  of  their  coat  such  groceries  as  they  have  bought  and  which  they 
desire  to  use  in  the  mess  ball,  such  as  sugar,  butter,  jam,  etc 

After  making  a  toilet  in  the  workshop  the  prisoners  march  to  the  central 
mess  hall. 

This  is  a  large  hall  which  seats  1,248  convicts  at  a  meal.    A  central  aisle 
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runs  the  whole  length  of  room,  and  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  are  long  tables 
extending  to  the  aide  aisles,  each  table  accommodating  fourteen  plates. 

These  tables  are  made  of  elate  with  a  back  rising  four  inches  above  the 
table.     Underneath  is  the  stool. 

The  prisoners  all  sit  facing  In  the  same  direction. 

It  takes  about  eighteen  minutes  for  the  different  companies  to  march  from 
the  workshops  and  seat  themselves  for  a  meal. 

The  breakfast,  which  begins  at  seven,  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  serve. 
As  the  mess  hall  will  accommodate  but  1,248,  a  second  table  has  to  be  served 
as  soon  as  all  of  the  first  table  have  left  the  room.  The  second  table  is  made 
up  now  practically  of  what  is  called  the  invalid  company. 

After  breakfast  the  convicts  are  exercised  in  the  prison  yard  for  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  marching  in  step  by  companies  with  the  keeper 
of  the  company  in  the  rear.  The  men  swing  along  with  a  quick  military 
step  and  they  thus  get  considerable  exercise  at  this  time.  If  it  rains  this 
marching  exercise  is  cut  out  and  men  go  from  the  mess  hall  directly  to  the 

In  the  shops  the  men  work  till  11:16,  when  the  first  whistle  blows.  Work 
is  then  suspended  and  the  men  wash  and  get  ready  for  dinner  at  12.  The 
routine  of  going  to  dinner  is  the  same  as  that  of  breakfast. 

The  dinner  is  finished  by  12:30  and  the  men  are  then  marched  back  to 
the  shops. 

After  dinner,  in  the  afternoon,  work  is  resumed  and  after  a  prisoner  has 
finished  the  amount  of  work  assigned  to  him  he  can  sit  at  his  place  in  the 
workshop  and  read  or  move  about  and  talk  quietly  in  small  groups. 

The  impression  which  has  prevailed  that  absolute  silence  is  enforced  in 
Sing  Sing  prison  is  erroneous.  The  only  time  when  talking  is  not  permitted 
is  when  the  men  are  in  the  mess  hall.  They  talk  in  their  celts,  in  the  work- 
shop and  in  the  dormitory.  In  fact,  much  of  the  popular  impressions  regard- 
ing prisoners  and  their  hardships  could  not  be  verified. 

Work  in  the  shop  ceases  at  4:30,  when  the  men  march  out  to  the  bucket 
benches,  take  up  their  buckets  and  march  either  to  the  cell  block  or  to  the 
dormitory. 

The  convict  is  then  locked  in  his  cell  and  a  double  count  is  made.  As  in 
the  morning,  each  convict  places  his  two  hands  on  the  door  and  a  count  is 
made  by  the  keepers  having  the  men  in  charge  during  the  day.  As  soon  as 
this  count  is  turned  in,  a  different  set  of  guards  counts  the  prisoners  over 
again.  As  soon  as  the  count  Is  checked  up  and  all  the  prisoners  have  been 
accounted  for,  the  prison  is  locked  up  for  the  night. 

Guards 

The  hall  men  and  the  night  guards  go  on  duty  at  5:16  p.  x.  and  work 
until  12  p.  h.  They  then  go  home  and  report  again  at  10  A.  M.  the  next 
morning,  at  which  time  they  relieve  for  meals  the  day  guards  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  convicts'  companies  in  the  morning.  When  these  day 
keepers  have  had  their  meals  the  night  men  go  off  at  12:30  to  their  homes 
again,  returning  at  0:15. 

None  of  the  keepers  or  men  connected  with  the  prison  live  or  have  their 
maintenance  inside  of  the  prison  walls,  the  sole  exception  being  the  warden. 

The  principal  keeper  has  a  residence  across  the  road,  but  all  the  other 
keepers  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  their  own  homes  in  Ossining  village. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  poor  system.  No  inspection  is  made  of  the 
baskets  which  the  keepers  bring  daily,  nor  is  any  inspection  made  of  the 
baskets  which  they  take  out,  or  of  the  guards  themselves  in  the  evening. 
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"  Inferior  bat  Wholesome  Food  " 

The  law  provides  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  served  "  inferior  but  wholesome 
meals."     The  meat  is  of  a  very  cheap  quality  and  is  called  *  clods." 

Pork  and  beans  are  served  on  Mondays. 

Hamburger  steak  baked,  Tuesdays. 

Beef  stew,  Wednesday. 

Boiled  beef,  Thursday. 

Clam  chowder  with  baked  macaroni,  Friday. 

Ham  on  Saturday. 

Id  summer  boiled  corn  on  the  ear  is  served,  perhaps  twice  in  a  season.  The 
men  complain  that  the  clam  chowder  is  very  thin  and  weak.  The  ham- 
burger steaks  are  not  made  of  meat  entirely,  but  the  greater  part  is  pota- 
toes or  vegetables.  Sometimes  what  is  called  hamburger  steak  is  made 
entirely  of  carrots  and  potatoes  without  any  meat  whatever. 

Cabbage  is  infrequently  served,  and  during  the  summer  no  regular  daily 
ration  of  fresh  vegetables  is  given.  This  is  another  example  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the   prison  department. 


Corned  beef  hash  is  served  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  hominy  or  rice  are  served  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  The  men  complain  of  the  hash  because  it  is  steamed  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  water  in  it,  making  it  unpalatable  both  to  the  sight  and  to 
the  taste.  It  is  stated  that  the  oatmeal  is  not  cooked  enough  and  is  served 
almost  raw.  The  oatmeal  is  sweetened  while  it  is  cooked.  If  the  convict 
desires  more  sugar  he  has  to  take  it  out  of  his  private  stock.  The  oatmeal 
is  served  in  bowls  to  the  convicts  and  milk  is  poured  over  it  by  attendants 
from   a   large   can. 

The  convicts  complain  bitterly  of  the  milk.  They  say  it  is  not  a  natural 
milk  but  some  kind  of  a  preparation;  that  a  thick  yellow  scum  is  on  top 
and  when  this  scum  is  pushed  aside  a  very  light  blue  watery  liquid  is  under- 
neath. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  milk  is  diluted  by  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water. 

The  cereal  is  varied,  being  sometimes  oatmeal,  sometimes  cornmeal,  but 
the  breakfast  always  consists  of  either  hash  or  cereal. 

Much  fault  is  found  with  this  breakfast.  The  hash  frequently  has  no 
meat,  but  is  a  concoction  of  vegetables  cooked  in  a  steamer  and  is  very 
watery  and  uninviting  in  appearance.  The  coffee  is  a  preparation  made  by 
mixing  a  small  amount  of  real  coffee  with  chicory  and  then  boiling  in  an 
enormous  amount  of  water.  "  Boot  strap  "  the  convicts  call  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, served  hot  and  if  through  any  mischance  a  cup  of  coffee  has  been  poured 
out  and  is  cold  before  the  convict  has  arrived  he  can  get  a  hot  cup  by  raising 
his  hand.     The  men  get  all  the  bread  and  coffee  they  want. 

A  different  menu  is  served  every  day  for  dinner.  It  consists  of  a  variety 
of  food,  such  as  soup,  pork  and  beans,  meat  stew,  fish,  hamburg  steak  and 
for  a  dessert  very  infrequently  as  on  holidays,  bread  pudding,  with  apricots 
or  dried  apples.     Coffee  is  served  at  each  meal  without  sugar  or  milk. 

Just  before  the  convicts  reach  the  mess  hall  waiters  have  brought  the 
food  from  the  kitchen  and  have  placed  it  on  the  plates  or  in  the  bowls.  The 
meat  is  cut  up  in  the  kitchen  and  brought  to  the  mess  hall  in  a  large  pail. 
About  two  ounces  of  meat  is  put  in  each  bowl.  Then  two  convicts  carrying 
a  large  basin  of  potatoes  follow,  and  put  three  potatoes  in  each  bowl.  Just 
as  the  men  file  in  the  attendants  pass  along  the  tables  with  a  pail  of  soup, 
which  they  pour  into  the  bowl,  over  the  meat  and  potatoes.  Ailing  it. 
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When  .the  prisoner  marches  to  his  place  he  finds  the  meal  served  and  the 
coffee  in  his  cup.  As  soon  an  he  is  seated,  waiters  carrying  large  basket*  of 
bread  pass  rapidly  between  the  tables,  and  the  convict  1b  permitted  to  take 
as  much  bread  as  he  desires.  It  [a  a  rule,  however,  that  no  food  shall  be 
wasted  and  that  a  convict  shall  take  only  what  he  uses  himself.  The  convict 
dips  his  hand  into  the  bread  basket,  fumbles  around  and  finally  selects 
several  slices  of  bread.  This  method  should  be  stopped  and  the  bread  so 
distributed  that  it  is  not  handled. 


Supper  is  served  in  the  cells  and  dormitory.  Baskets  of  bread  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cell  block  and  the  dormitory,  and  as  the  men  pass  to 
their  cells  between  4:30  and  5  o'clock,  each  takes  as  much  bread  as  he  de- 
sires. On  reaching  his  cell  he  finds  that  his  tin  cup,  attached  to  the  inside 
of  his  cell  door,  has  been  filled  with  hot  tea. 

The  convict  may  supplement  this  supper  of  dry  bread  and  tea,  by  making 
cocoa  in  his  cell,  with  hot  water  furnished  him  for  this  purpose.  If  he  has 
been  able  to  buy  groceries,  he  can  enjoy  a  good  supper  at  no  expense  to  the 
State;  if  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  anything,  lie  eats  his  crust  and  drinks  the 
tanning  mixture  called  tea.  He  is  allowed  to  smoke  pipes  and  cigarettes  in 
his  cell  as  much  as  he  desires  and  two  ounces  of  smoking  tobacco  is  furnished 
him  each  week,  but  he  has  to  buy  matches.  The  tea  is  sweetened  but  has  no 
milk.  A  can  of  milk  is  used  practically  as  currency  in  the  prison  between 
the  prisoners. 

Diicip  line  at  Me  als 

No  talking  is  allowed  in  the  mess  hall.  A  prisoner  secures  more  bread 
or  coffee  by  raising  his  hand  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  keepers  who 
stand  in  the  middle  aisle  or  in  the  side  aisles  while  the  meal  is  being  eaten. 
A  salt  cellar  is  placed  for  every  seven  men,  the  first  man  uses  the  salt  and 
passes  it  to  his  neighbor. 

The  men  march  from  the  workshops  to  the  mess  hall  headed  by  the 
leaders,  who  are  selected  for  their  ability  to  march.  The  men  are  graded 
according  to  height,  the  tallest  coming  first.  At  the  end  of  the  line  are 
those  who  through  some  deformity  such  as  lameness,  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession. 

The  first  companies  to  enter  the  mess  hall  are  the  first  term  prisoners 
and  after  them  come  the  second  term  and  third  term  men. 

While  the  meal  is  in  progress  there  is  very  little  noise,  and  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  plates  from  being  rattled. 

If  the  day  is  stormy  the  men  have  to  march  from  their  workshops  through 
the  rain,  sitting  in  their  damp  clothes  through  the  meal.  If  a  storm  cornea 
up  while  the  meal  is  being  served  the  prisoners  are  kept  seated  for  a  short 
time  until  the  storm  abates  somewhat,  but  if  it  is  a  continued  rain  the  men 
are  marched  from  the  mess  hall  to  the  workshops  and  have  to  work  in  their 
wet  clothing. 

During  the  meal  time  1,248  prisoners  are  brought  together,  many  of  whom 
are  bad  men,  and  they  are  guarded  by  comparatively  few  keepers.  These 
keepers  are  all  of  the  day  force  of  the  prison.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
anything  disturbs  the  orderly  routine  of  the  meal,  and  there  is  always  a 
large  proportion  of  the  convicts  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  discourage 
any  rebellion.  Most  of  the  convicts  count  the  days  until  they  are  entitled 
to  release,  and  the  desire  to  shorten  the  term  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  induce  good  behavior. 
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After  the  meal  U  finished,  the  keeper  tape  with  his  dub  on  the  pavement, 
the  company  rises  and  move*  into  the  central  aisle.  At  another  tap  the 
company  moves  forward,  carrying  the  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  in  the  left 
hand  and  dropping-  them  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  Thii  is  to  pre- 
vent the  convicts  securing  any  of  them. 

Where  the  Food  it  Prepared 

The  kitchen  is  a  miserable,  dirty,  out  of  repair,  unsanitary  room  in  which 
sixty-eight  convicts  work.  It  is  unsanitary  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation.  The  hoods  over  the  steam  kettles  are  not  adequate  to  confine 
the  steam  and  carry  it  up  the  chimney.  In  consequence,  all  of  the  paint 
is  peeling  off  and  the  room  looks  dilapidated  and  dirty.  The  floor  is  of  con- 
crete, cracked  and  broken,  into  which  the  grease  has  accumulated.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  are  three  open  toilets.  Directly  in  front  of  the  toileta 
are  the  tubs  in  which  the  dishes  are  washed,  which  are  likewise  used  by  the 
prisoner*  to  wash  their  hands.  Back  of  the  tubs  and  between  the  tube  and 
the  toilets  stand  the  table  on  which  the  dishes  used  in  serving  the  food  for 
the  inmates  are  dried. 

At  the  end  of  the  dish  washing  tubs  are  three  large  tube  where  peeled 
potatoes  are  kept  in  running  water,  the  water  running  over  the  top  of  the 
tube  and  flooding  the  floor.  Over  the  potato  tubs  stand  the  coffee  cans 
with  long  spouts  holding  five  gallons  each  in  which  the  coffee  is  carried 
from  the  kitchen  and  poured  into  the  cups  in  the  dining-room. 

The  clothes  of  the  men  working  in  the  kitchen  are  kept  in  closets  on  one 
side  of  the  room. 

There  is  no  machine  for  cleaning  knives  and  forks  or  for  washing  the 
dishes,  and  all  this  labor  Is  done  by  hand. 

Divided  off  from  the  main  kitchen  proper  by  a  wire  screen  are  the  steam 
kettles  and  the  coffee  and  tea  urns.  There  are  two  coffee  urns  and  one  tea 
urn  with  a  capacity  of  160  gallons  each. 

There  are  seven  potato  steamers  in  a  row  along  the  side  of  the  wall,  each 
holding  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  potatoes.  In  these  steamers  chopped 
up  potatoes  for  hash  for  breakfast  are  cooked  in  thirty  minutes  and  boiled 
potatoes  with  the  skins  for  dinner  in  from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes.  Ten 
to  eleven  bushels  of  potatoes  are  need  for  the  hash  for  breakfast  and  seven 
to  seven  and  a  half  bushels  for  dinner. 

There  are  no  flies  in  this  kitchen  and  the  cbef  explained  their  absence  by 
saying  that  the  hot  steam  which  was  continually  filling  the  place  kept  them 

kasatY 

The  bakesbop  is  directly  above  the  kitchen  and  is  in  charge  of  a  civilian 
baker.     Twenty-one  prisoners  are  employed  as  help. 

Fourteen  barrels  of  flour  are  used  daily ;  seven  hundred  and  forty  five- 
pound  loaves  are  baked  each  day.  Biscuits  and  coffee  cakes  are  made  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays. 

The  bread  sponge  is  mixed  at  2:30  A.  u.  and  placed  in  long  tanks  ready 
for  use  at  8  A.  M.  It  is  then  weighed  into  pans,  allowed  to  stand,  and  baked 
about  12  o'clock,  with  two  hours  for  the  baking.  As  soon  as  baked,  the 
loaves  are  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  bakesbop  and  are  afterwards  sent  down  a 
bread  chute  into  the  pantry  below.  The  floors  of  this  bake  room  are 
scrubbed  only  once  a  week  but  are  being  swept  over  practically  all  the 
time.  The  place  where  the  bread  is  piled  is  not  clean  because  anyone  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  room  walks  over  that  part  of  the  floor. 
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The  bakeahop  ia  well  lighted  And  well  ventilated,  but  it  is  not  kept  clean 
or  sanitary.  An  open  toilet  for  the  convicta  ia  in  one  end  of  the  room,  an 
unspeakable  condition  for  a  bakery. 

In  front  of  the  toilet  ia  a  barber  chair  in  which  the  men  are  shaved  daily 
and  their  hair  cut.  The  men  are  supposed  to  be  shaved  only  twice  a  week, 
but  aa  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  shaved  almost  every  day.  It  is  impossible 
to  cut  hair  in  the  same  room  where  bread  ia  mixed  and  biscuit  rolled  and 
keep  the  hair  from  getting  into  the  bread.  Such  groai  carelessness  should 
be  stopped. 

The  men  get  two  meals  here,  the  breakfast  and  dinner,  eating  their  meals 
on  top  of  the  bread  trough  over  which  a  cover  is  placed.  If  a  few  scraps 
from  the  meals  fall  into  the  mixing  trough,  they  stay  there. 

The  oven  is  a  wheel  which  revolves  slowly  over  the  fire  and  is  turned  so 
that  each  shelf  remains  over  the  fire  about  three  minutes. 

The  men  leave  the  bakeahop  at  4:10  r.  u.  and  go  to  their  cells  or  dormito- 
ries, most  of  the  men  sleeping  in  the  dormitories. 

Purchases  by  Prisoners  of  Articles  to  be  Used  in  Cells 

The  convicts  are  allowed  to  buy  certain  groceries  and  to  receive  from  home 
certain  articles. 

In  order  to  buy  groceries  the  convict  must  have  money  sent  by  friends  or 
relatives,  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  the  money  paid  him  for  work  in  the 
prison. 

The  articles  which  the  prisoner  may  receive  from  home  are  underwear, 
blankets,  gloves,  mirrors,  tooth  brushes,  handkerchiefs,  sheets,  socks,  pipes, 
shaving  brush,  pillow  cases,  towels,  rubbers,  small  rugs,  comb  and  brush. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  tobacco,  soap,  tooth  powder,  shoe  blacking  or 
anything  else  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  allowed. 

All  books  and  magazines  must  be  sent  direct  from  the  publisher,  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  found  that  where  secondhand  books  and  magazines  have  been 
sent  to  the  prisoner  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  prison 
contraband  articles. 

A  store  is  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts  and  a  price  list  of  the  goods 
purchasable  by  inmates  is  furnished  each  convict. 

On  holidays  a  list  of  the  cigars  which  are  allowed,  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
for  each  convict,  is  furnished.  When  cigars  are  ordered  the  order  must  be 
given  aome  time  in  advance.  As  additions  are  made  to  the  grocery,  type- 
written slips  are  sent  to  the  convicts. 

As  a  general  thing  the  convicts  purchase  their  supplies  much  cheaper  than 
those  whom  honesty  compels  to  work  for  their  own  living. 

For  the  first  year  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  purchase  $3  of  groceries  every 
two  months.  He  writes  on  a  card  furnished  him  the  articles  which  he 
desires  and  his  order  is  then  made  dp  in  the  storeroom  and  delivered  to  his 
cell,  be  being  sent  for  to  check  the  list.  Matches  cost  six  cents  a  dozen  boxes 
and  a  prisoner  is  allowed  to  buy  up  to  three  dozen  boxes. 

After  the  first  year  the  convict  can  buy  #3  worth  of  supplies  each  month, 
and  after  four  years  if  the  prisoner  has  what  is  called  a  star  privilege,  that 
is  that  he  has  not  been  punished  for  any  violation  of  the  prison  rules  for 
four  years,  he  is  able  to  buy  S3  worth  of  supplies  every  two  weeks.  If)  at 
any  time  the  man  is  punished  this  privilege  is  taken  away  and  he  has  to 
start  all  over  again. 

The  rules  providing  for  purchases  and  the  grocery  list  are  as  follows: 

"  35.  Prisoners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive  boxes  of  eatables  from 
home  or  other  source,  except  aa  may  be  provided  in  the  Honor  Bar  Rules, 
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Friends  desiring  to  provide  prisoners  with  nich  nrtielem  as  are  permitted 
by  the  rules,  m»v  send  them  money  and  the  article*  will  be  purchased 
through  the  proper  officer,  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, November,  December  and  January,  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  ($3,001 
worth  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  list.  Prisoners  shall 
note  carefully  the  quantities  that  may  be  ordered,  which  must  not  be 
exceeded.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  compensation  money 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Prisoners  having  one  or  more  honor 
bars  may  purchase  such  articles  each  month.  Prisoners  having  honor 
stars  or  a  disc  and  four  bars  may  purchase  such  articles  every  two 
weeks,  and  may  receive  a  box  of  cooked  eatables  from  home  every  two 
months.  Articles  so  purchased  or  received  must  not  be  sold,  traded  or 
given  away." 


"COOKED  MEj< 

lTS. 

FRUTTS. 

"(Not   exceeding   the 

quantities 

Oranges 

...  1  dozen. 

mentioned.) 

Boiled  ham 5  lbs. 

1  dozen. 

Smoked  beef... 3  lbs. 

Apples    

...  1  peek. 

Boast   beef.. .    .3  lbs. 

Fig.    

. . .  2  lbs. 

Corned  beef 5  lbs. 

Dates    

...2  lbs. 

...2  lbs. 

IN  SEASON. 

"  BREAD  STUFFS. 

Pineapples  . 

. . .  2  or  2  cans. 

Strawberries 

.  .  2  ota.    or  2  cans. 

Cakes   2  lbs. 

Cherries   ... 

.  . .  4  qts.    or  2  cans. 

Ginger  snaps. . .  i  lbs. 

Peaches    . .  . 

. . .  1  peck  or  2  cans. 

Pies    2 

Long    blackber- 

Graham  wafers.  4  lbs. 

"  OROCEEIES. 
Condensed  milk.  6  cans. 

Sugar  B'  lbs. 

Tobacco    20  oz. 

Butter    2  1b*. 

Cheese  2  lbs. 

Salad  oil 1  pint. 

Catsup    1  bottle. 

Olives    1  bottle. 

Pickles   1  bottle. 


Candy    ..- 2  lbs. 

Maple  sugar ...  2  lbs. 
Sweet  chocolate.2  cakes. 

Syrup    1  quart. 

Marmalade    ...  1  jar. 
Apple  butter...  1  pot. 

"GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

Lettuce  2  heads. 

Onions    1  peek. 

Tomatoes   2  quarts. 

"CEREALS. 
Shredded  wheat 

biscuits    2  boxes. 

Grape   nuts 1  box. 

Force    2  boxes. 

Malta-riee    1  package. 


"  In  addition  to  the  above  not  exceeding  £5  cigars  which  is  not  to  be 
considered  within  93.00  limit  above  provided." 

"30,  The  following  additional  articles  may  be  purchased  on  the  10th 
of  November  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  on  account  of  Thanksgiving 
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Day  and  Christinas  coming  in  those  months,  and  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture may  be  increased  to  $4.00  exclusive  of  cigars: 

"  Turkey,  chicken,  duck,  goose,  game,  jellies,  cigars  (not  exceeding  50)." 
"  37.  On  the  10th  day  of  June,  on  account  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  in 
addition  to  articles  appearing  on  the  general  list,  cigars  not  exceeding 
50   in  number  may  be  purchased." 


PURCHASABLE  BY  INMATES. 
0B0C£RIX8. 

Quantity 


Quantity 

6  Milk,   Magnolia,   can SO  OS 

0  Milk,  Sweet  Clover,  can 10 

a  Milk,  Eagle,  can 12 

13  Milk,  Evap.,  small,  can 0* 

6  Milk,  Evap.,  large,  can OS 

6  Sugar,  gran 04) 

1  Sugar,  Domino,  in  6-lb.  boxes.  35 

3  Butter,  in  prints,  lb 30 

2  Cheese,  Italian,  lb 3G 

2  Cheese,  store,  lb 20 

2  Cheese,  Roquefort,  lb 42 

2  Cheese,  Swiss,  lb.   30 

2  Cheese,  Limburger,  lb.  .   25 

0  Cheese,  Cream,  each  05 

8  Peanut  butter,  jars 08 

2  Oil,  salad,  bottles 20 

1  Oil,  salad,  small  bottle 05 

1  Oil,  olive,  small  bottle 20 

1  Oil,  olive,  quart  cans 53 

2  Catsup,  Campbell's  bottle 07} 

2  Catsup,  B.    L.,  small  bottle. .  11 

2  Catsup,  B.  L.,  large  bottle. . .  17 

2  Pickles,  small  bottle 08 

2  Olives,  small  bottle 08 

1  Lea  ft  Perrin'a  sauce,  bottle . .  22 
6  Campbell's  baked   beans 07 

0  Heine's  baked  beans 07 

2  Herring,  Bismarck  21 

6  Herring,  Robin  Hood,  in  torn. 

sauce    09 

2  Herring,   Marshall's,    In   torn. 

sauce    14 

2  Herring,  kippered 14 

4  Herring,  boneless,  in  glass...  08 

1  Herring,  smoked,  in  boxes...  15 

4  Soused  mackerel    13 

3  Salmon,  Tall,  Mb.  tins 08 

0  Sardines  in  mustard  08 

6  Sardines  in  oil  07 

5  Roast  beef,  l-1b.  tins 20 

5  Corned  beef,  lib.  tins 20 

5  Veal  loaf,  lib.  tins 13 

4  Sliced  beef  in  jars IB 


6  Hamburger  steak,  Mb.  tins.$0  10 

8  Deviled  ham,  tins 13 

6  Graham  wafers,  packages 08 

6  Social  teas,  packages 08 

0  Oatmeal  crackers,  packages . .  08 

8  Fig,  Newton's,  packages 08 

0  Fruit  crackers,   packages 08 

8  Lemon  snaps,  packages 04 

8  Zu  Zus,  packages 04 

6  Uneeda  biscuit,  packages 04 

2  Blue  Label  Karo 08 

2  Red  Label  Karo   12 

8  Curtice  Serial  jam 14 

0  Curtice  jam  in  tins 10 

6  Royal  Scarlet  marmalade. ...  10 

6  Red  Line  jam 08 

8  Pomona  jelly 08 

6  Keiller's  jam   23 

2  Heinz's   apple  butter 27 

8  Apple  butter,  eomp.  jars. ...  08 

3  Shredded  wheat  biscuit 12 

3  Force   11 

3  Corn  flakes  08 

3  Grapenuts   12 

4  Ginger  snaps,  lb 09 

2  Preserved  peaches   08| 

2  Preserved  pears  OH  J 

2  Preserved  strawberries 18 

2  Preserved  apricots  1ft 

2  Preserved  pineapples  Id 

2  Black  olives,  lb 12 

2  Preserved  cherries  none 

2  Mustard,  jars  08 

2  Figs,  box  16 

2  Dates,   package    .    08 

3  Prunes,  per  lb 15 

4  Sweet  chocolate  cake 51 

5  Chewing  gum,  package 03 

5  Chicklets,   package    03 

5  Cough  drops,  box   03 

2  Peanut  brittle,  Ridley's 07 

1  Chocolates,  1-lb.  boxes 20 

8  Quarts  apples,  per  quart 05 
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8  Quarts  onions,  per  quart. . .  .$  DS 

2  Dot.  bananas,  each 01 

2  Do*,  oranges,  each 021 

ICLBCELLANBOUS. 

5  Soaps,  Ivory,  Fairy,  Life  Buoy, 

Tar  and  Sweetheart 04 

8  Hand  a&polio  08 

2  Shoe  blacking   M 

2  Shoe  polish,  t  in  1 07 


1  Can  opener 

Campstoola  

2  Baker's  cocoa,  per  lb 

2  Hershey'fl   cocoa,   per   lb.. 
2  Shad  roe,  per  can 

Libby'a  beans 

Potted  beef  

Peaches,  large  

Horseradish    

S  lbs.  Peanut  butter 


(Only  20  ounces  allowed,  including 

Plug.) 

Duke's  Mixture,  package,  1J  oz.JO  04 
6  for  19*. 

10  for   38*. 

13  for  49*. 

Just  Suits,  package,  11  os 04 

Just  Suits,  Jib.  tins,  8  oz 19 

Just  Suits,  lb.  tins,  18  oz 39 

Bull  Durham,  package,  1  os 04 

Bull  Durham,  1  lb.,  8  of 29 

Bull  Durham,  lb.,  16  os 94 

Union  Leader,  packages,  1$  oz.  04 

Union  Leader,  1  lb.  8  or 10 

Union  Leader,  lb.,  16  oz 30 

Drum,  packages,  2  ok 04 

Virgin  Leaf  Chewing,  1  oz 04 

Navy,  li  oz 04 

Mozel,   1  o« 08 

Yale  Mixture,  1  oz 08 

All  Leaf,  2,  oz 03 

Velvet,  2  oz.  08 

Veteran,  21  oz 04 

Buckingham,   1}  oz 04 

Maryland  Club,  1  oz 04 

Tvanhoe,   chewing  and   smoking, 


Tobacco. 

Liberty,  21 


$0  04 

Buckhom,  11  oc 04 

Sensation,  1 1  oz.  04 

Honest,  1|  o*. 04 

Dill's  Best,  7  oz 32 

Duke's  Cameo,  1}  oz. 04 

Twin  Oaks,  2  oz. 08 

Wild  Fruit,  2  os 08 

Mechanics'  Delight,  21  oz 04 

Arcadia  Mixture,  li  oz 20 

Arcadia  Mixture,  1  lb.,  8  oz 80 

Golden  Sceptre,  }  lb.,  8  oz 48 

Plug,  Square  Deal,  or  Battle  Ax, 

cut,  4  oz.    081 

Matches,  dozen  boxes   08 

Com  cob  pipes 04 

Clay  pipes,  2  for 01 

Snuff    04 

Pipe  cleaners  01 

Applewood  pipes,  asat 08 

French   briar  wood   pipes 18 

Cigarette  papers,  2  for OS 


no 


04 


Colgate's  talcum  powder $0  11        Arnica  tooth  soap $0  16 


Colgate's  tooth  powder . . 

Colgate's  tooth  paste 

Colgate's  glycerine  soap,  box. . 

Cuticura  soap   

Lyons'  tooth  powder 

Packer's  tar  soap  

Dioxygen,   smalt   bottles 


Pear's  soap  (unscented) . . 

Pocket  combs,  aluminum 

Dressing    combs,    aluminum 

rubber    

Shaving  brushes   

Jergen's  soap,  box 
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Baked  Stuff. 

Pies,  each  5,  10,  $0  17      Doughnut*,  each  $0  01 

Layer  cukes,  each 00       Pound  cake,  per  lb lg 

Jelly  rolls,  each 00      Pencils   03 

Crullers,   each    01       Shoelaces    03 

Cap  cakes,  each    01       Toothbrushes 7,   13,  22,     30 

Mixed  cakes,  each 01  

{No  exchange  will  be  made  after  goods  are  delivered.) 

Cigars  are  purchasable  by  inmates  for  the  Fourth  of  July.     Fifty  cigars 
may  be  purchased. 

Addition  to  Gbockbt  List, 


allowed  to     _ 

Qacio  Cavallo  Cheese   S5i  per  lb.  2  lbs. 

Sorrento  Provolone   Cheese    27*  per  lb.  2  lbs. 

Salami    Aries  Brand  30*  per  lb.  2  lbs, 

Caponatina    Vegetables    6<  per  can  fl  cans 

Peppers  in  vinegar Torriginai  Brand  131  per  tin  6  tins 

Tunnyflsh    A.  P.  Brand 15*  per  tin  0  tins 

Tobacco  is  the  principal  article  purchased  by  convicts.  Sugar  is  the  second 
in  demand,  from  eight  to  ten  barrels  a  month  being  sold.  Then  condensed 
milk,  about  forty-five  cases  holding  forty-eight  eans  each  being  sold  a  month. 
Then  comes  canned  goods,  jams  and  preserves.  One  ease  of  olive  oil  is  sold 
a  month.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cocoa  in  half-pound  cans  are 
sold.  All  of  the  supplies  are  sold  at  wholesale  rates.  On  June  IT,  1014, 
fresh  strawberries  were  sold  in  the  prison  at  18  cents  a  box. 

In  the  system  now  in  force  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  supplies  by  prisoners,  a  great  hardship  is  worked  on  those  having  no 
money.  In  the  first  place,  money  has  to  be  sent  in  from  the  outside.  If 
a  man's  family  or  friends  do  not  send  him  money  he  cannot  purchase  any- 
thing and  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  more  fortunate  prisoner  to  share  his 
purchase  with  another  prisoner. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  beat  the  rule  so  far  as  |3  is  the  limit,  because  they 
frequently  have  S3  sent  to  an  impecunious  prisoner  under  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  his  purchase  is  turned  over  to  the  wealthy 
prisoner,  although  if  caught  the  men  are  punished. 

Library  and  Reading  Privilege* 

As  soon  aa  the  convicts  are  locked  up  in  their  cells  they  can  read  the 
books  which  have  been  obtained  by  them  from  the  library  or  have  bought 
themselves,  also  such  magazines  and  newspapers  as  they  have  bought. 

A  prisoner  can  get  a  book  from  the  library  twice  a  week  and  a  catalogue 
is  furnished  together  with  a  card  on  which  the  prisoner  writes  the  name  of 
the  book  he  desires.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  popular  late  book  is  in 
such  demand  that  a  prisoner  will  be  perhaps  three  weeks  or  a  month  before 
getting  it,  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  prisoners  tear  up  or  mutilate 
books  which  are  furnished  them  In  substitution  of  the  book  which  they  desire, 
in  order  to  show  their  displeasure. 
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The  library  rules  are  as  follows: 

1  —  Do  not  hold  books  longer  than  one  week. 

2 — To  do  so  notify  the  Librarian  by  note  to  that  effect. 

3  —  Do  not  mutilate  or  mar  books  or  cover. 

4 —  Do  not  pngB  books  under  cell  door. 

5  —  Do  not  loan  books  to  other  inmates. 

8  —  Each  man  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  books  issued  to  him. 

7 —  Books  must  not  be  taken  to  the  shops  or  hospital. 

8 —  Books  may  be  changed  on  exchange  day  only. 

9  —  Library  card  must  be  left  in  book  at  all  times. 

10  —  Any   infraction   of  these   rules   will   deprive   the  offender   of  Us 
privilege  of  drawing  books  from  the  library. 
Exchange  days  are  as  follows: 
Monday,  galleries  1,  2,  13.  14;  Tuesday,  galleries  3,  4,  16,  16;  Wednes- 
day, galleries  6,  6,  17,  18;  Thursday,  galleries  7,  B,  19,  20;  Friday, 
galleries  9,  10,  81,  22;  Saturday,  galleries  11,  12,  23,  24. 

If  a  man  is  in  the  honor  class  and  has  been  five  years  in  the  prison  he  is 
allowed  to  subscribe  for  a  daily  paper  at  his  own  expense.  If  he  has  been 
an  inmate  for  two  years  and  has  not  been  punished  be  can  subscribe  for 
a  paper  published  twice  a  week. 

The  rule  Is  as  follows: 

"  27.  They  may  receive  one  reputable  weekly  newspaper.  No  daily  or 
sensational  publications  will  be  admitted.  Prisoners  having  honor  stars, 
or  a  disk  and  four  bars,  may  take  one  daily,  triweekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspaper,"* 

The  library  consists  of  eleven  hundred  volumes,  the  most  popular  works 
being  those  of  Dumas,  Hugo  and  Dickens,  in  the  order  named. 

The  men  can  have  two  changes  a  week  and  about  250  books  are  sent  out 
each  day. 

A  prisoner  can  send  out  and  buy  books  of  reference  approved  by  the 
chaplain,  which  he  can  keep  in  his  cell. 

The  chaplain  states  that  the  library  needs  books  in  foreign  languages, 
especially  Italian.  No  books  in  foreign  languages  except  Yiddish  are  in  the 
library,  consequently  the  Italians,  Greeks,  Germans  and  Slavs  are  unable  to 
read  until  they  have  been  taught  the  English  language  and  necessarily  their 
reading  must  be  limited  even  then. 

It  is  on  this  class  and  the  nonreaders  that  the  hardships  of  imprisonment 
in  the  cells  bear  most.  The  men  are  confined  fourteen  hours  in  the  small 
cells  and  allowing  seven  to  eight  hours  for  sleep,  there  are  still  about  seven 
hours  in  which  they  can  do  nothing  but  sit  and  look  out  on  the  bare  walls 
opposite.  Prisoners  who  read  are  enabled  to  pass  the  time,  but  after  he 
has  been  in  prison  for  a  while  the  most  intelligent  convicts  find  that  they 
are  not  able  to  concentrate  on  their  books,  so  that  the  longer  a  man  is  in 
prison  the  less  he  can  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  chaplain  believes  that  a  civilian  librarian  in  charge  of  the  books  would 
be  a  great  help  in  encouraging  the  prisoners  to  read  more  and  better  books. 

Guch  a  librarian  ought  to  be  familiar  with  educational  courses.  The  school 
teaching  ought  to  go  beyond  the  fourth  grade  of  the  school.  There  ought  to 
be  regular  reading  courses  with  examinations  kid  out  on  the  plan  of  the 
Chautauqua  courses.  A  correspondence  course  is  at  present  conducted  in  the 
Massachusetts  prison  at  Charleston. 
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Education  of  the  Prisoners 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  head  teacher  J.  R.  Conway.  Four  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  were  in  the  elementary  classes  at  the  time  of  this  examination. 
The  foreign  element  predominates. 

All  illiterates  are  forced  to  attend,  and  in  sixteen  months  every  one,  In- 
cluding foreigners,  is  taught  to  read  and  write.  No  prisoner  is  discharged 
from  Sing  Sing,  whose  term  is  more  than  one  year,  who  is  not  able  to  write 
English  and  to  read  the  ordinary  papers  and  magazines. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  standards.  The  first  standard  is  for  the 
illiterates,  where  about  200  words  of  the  language  are  taught.  The  work 
largely  consists  of  blackboard  exercises. 

The  second  standard  pupils  have  a  book  and  are  further  advanced  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  talcing  up  arithmetic  to  subtraction,  and  spelling.  The 
third  standard  pupils  are  still  further  advanced  in  reading  and  writing,  study 
arithmetic  through  multiplication,  have  elementary  geography  and  begin 
the  writing  and  composing  of  letters. 

The  fourth  standard  pupils  are  taught  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines, 
are  taught  to  write  compositions  from  matter  which  they  have  read,  and 
write  letters  in  English.    In  arithmetic  they  go  as  far  as  elementary  fractions. 

Four  months  are  spent  in  each  grade  so  that  each  inmate  has  sixteen 
months'  schooling.  There  are  no  holidays  and  no  Saturdays  off.  The  work 
is  carried  on  not  only  in  the  class  room  but  in  the  cells.  Copy  is  furnished 
to  the  men  who  take  it  and  practice  writing. 

The  head  teacher  has  been  teaching  in  Sing  Sing  for  seven  years  and  is 
assisted  by  four  teachers  who  are  inmates.  The  teaching  is  carried  on  only 
in  the  morning  and  the  balance  of  the  time  the  teachers  spend  correcting 
papers. 

If  a  convict  desires  further  instruction  after  finishing  the  fourth  standard, 
a  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  him  by  the  school  teacher  and  by  the  chap- 
lain. Suitable  books  are  recommended  to  him  to  read  which  he  can  get 
from  the  library.  There  is,  however,  no  room  for  another  class  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  men  who  have  been  taught  for  sixteen  months  cease  studying 
just  at  the  point  where  study  would  be  most  effectual  in  developing  their 
minds. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1913,  there 
were  345  inmates  admitted  to  the  school.  Of  these,  118  were  American; 
76  were  American  born  foreigners,  and  157  were  foreigners;  198  were  citi- 
zens; 33  were  absolutely  illiterate  In  any  language;  83  were  illiterate  in 
the  English  language.  The  first  standard  was  composed  of  the  illiterate,  38; 
the  second  second,  34;  third,  51;  fourth,  41. 

There  is  always  a  large  number  of  prisoners  studying  foreign  languages, 
especially  Spanish,  with  the  idea  of  going  to  South  America  when  liberated. 
Where  men  are  studying  the  languages,  after  a  while  the  teacher  arranges 
for  an  inmate  speaking  the  language  to  give  lessons  in  the  accent. 

The  school  teacher  is  not  a  member  of  the  board  who  assigns  work  to 
prisoners.    This  board  consists  of  the  warden  and  the  principal  keeper. 

No  provision  of  taw  or  regulation  of  the  prison  compels  any  prisoner  to 
attend  school  if  he  does  not  so  desire.  If  a  man  refuses  to  attend  he  is  not 
compelled  to  unless  be  is  illiterate. 

Up  to  about  the  end  of  Colonel  Scott's  term  as  superintendent  of  prisons, 
the  parole  granted  a  convict  depended  more  or  less  upon  his  attendance  at 
school  and  his  progress   therein.     This  is   not   so   at   present. 

It  is  found  that  a  great  many  prisoners  who  have  been  truants  at  school 
are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  study  in  the  prison  and  at  present  in  Sing 
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Sing  practically  every  one  who  is  illiterate  or  backward  in  education  is 
studying.  The  men  are  brought  by  the  school  officer  usually  the  second 
day  after  being  received  into  prison,  to  the  head  teacher,  who  examinee  and 
assigns  them  to  the  class. 

A  full  report  of  the  routine  of  teaching  and  the  progress  made,  the  studies, 
etc.,  is  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons. 

The  school  teacher  and  the  foreman  of  the  shops  should  arrange  the 
scbdule  of  work  and  the  hours  for  school.  Perhaps  the  first  standard  of  illit- 
erates could  do  the  lowest  class  of  work,  such  as  cleaning  the  buckets,  scrub- 
bing the  floors  and  the  outside  work  of  the  grounds.  Then  in  the  second 
standard  these  convicts  can  be  promoted  into  the  workshops  to  the  less 
important  work,  and  there  put  to  the  machines  as  they  progress  in  school. 

Religions  Services  Interrupt  Work 

In  the  chapel,  Sunday  services  are  held  from  eight  to  nine  a.  m.  by  the 
Catholics,  from  nine  to  ten  by  the  Episcopalians,  and  ten  to  eleven  by  the 
Christian  Scientists.  Hebrew  service  is  held  every  second  Wednesday. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  a  service  once  every  three  weeks,  and  a  Methodist 
bible  class  is  taught  Saturdays  by  Mrs,  Field.  The  chapel  holds  760  men,  has 
a  pipe  organ  and  a  choir  composed  of  the  inmates. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Casbin  is  the  chaplain  and  has  been  such  since  April,  1*12.  He 
has  access  to  all  parts  of  the  prison  and  can  visit  the  convicts  in  their  cells. 
He  has  charge  of  the  prison  correspondence. 

The  convicts  are  privileged  to  see  the  chaplain  freely  and  are  given  an 
opportunity  at  least  once  a  week.  The  chaplain  of  a  prison  practically  acts 
as  a  clerk  and  his  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  clerical  matters  such  as  the 
supervision  of  the  library,  correspondence,  making  of  reports,  visit  of 
cells,  etc. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  prison  347  Italian  prisoners,  and  but  100  bodes 
in  the  Italian  language.  When  a  prisoner  calls  for  a  book  no  second  book  is 
allowed  him  until  he  has  returned  the  first. 

The  chaplain  favors  allowing  the  prisoners  to  receive  a  daily  paper  and  the 
withholding  of  this  privilege  for  misconduct.  A  prisoner  comes  fresh  from 
the  world  and  hie  interest  ie  keen  for  the  outside  news.  After  five  years 
when  he  can  receive  a  daily  paper  his  interest  has  heen  dulled.  The  chaplain 
feels  that  the-  discipline  of  the  prison  Is  exerted  at  the  wrong  time,  as  the 
harshest  measures  are  taken  against  new  prisoners,  which  is  the  time  when 
they  need  the  most  encouragement  and  when  they  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  retain  hold  on  their  families  and  friends  and  business. 

The  chaplain  la  the  officer  who  arranges  to  buy  such  books  and  papers  as 
are  allowed  the  prisoners. 

The  chaplain  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  assessed  for  violation  of  rules.  Thus,  a  man  earns 
by  his  work  at  the  rute  of  1%  cents  a  day  and  is  punished  at  the  rate  of 
60  cents  for  a  single  violation  of  a  prison  rule.  A  shout  from  the  cells, 
talking  in  the  mess  halls,  being  out  of  place  in  the  line  marching  to  the  mesa 
hall,  or  talking  while  marching,  are  all  punishable  by  fines  of  50  cents. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  freedom  has  been  accorded  visiting  clergymen 
and  lay  preachers.  They  have  been  permitted  in  the  prison  every  day,  and 
the  services  and  classes  caused  interruption  of  the  work  in  the  shops  and 
demoralisation  of  the  industries.  The  officers  of  the  prison  feared  that  any 
attempt  to  regulate  matters  in  this  respect  would  subject  them  to  newspaper 
abuse.  A  gentleman  who  described  himself  as  a  clergyman,  but  without  a 
church,  was  permitted  to  wander  through  the  corridors  of  the  prison  almost 
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at  will.  Services,  classes,  and  religion*  exercises  were  held  by  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergymen,  Jewish  rabbis,  Christian  Science  teachers,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  a  multitude  of  lay  preachers  and  religious  workers.  Prisoners 
left  their  work  unfinished  in  the  shops  at  any  time,  on  any  day  in  the  week, 
to  attend  religious  exercises,  and  it  is  said  that  many  attended  the  teachings 
of  several  sects  in  preference  to  doing  work  in  the  shops.  When  seventy  or 
eighty  men  leave  the  knitting  shop  at  one  o'clock  to  attend  bible  class,  the 
product  o  fthat  shop  is  bound  to  be  small  for  that  day. 

At  the  time  of  this  examination  there  was  much  ribald  jest  current  among 
the  prisoners  regarding  this  religious  liberty. 

Cure  of  the  Sick 

On  the  floor  above  the  dormitory  is  the  hospital  with  the  hospital  kitchen, 
the  drug  store,  and  hospital  wards. 

*  Here  every  morning  on  the  stairs  a  long  line  of  the  prisoners  form  to  see 
the  doctor  and  get  such  medicine  aa  he  ordered. 

An  elevator  carries  visitors  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  hospital  floor. 
In  front  of  the  elevator  is  the  examination  room,  and  connected  with  this 
room  by  a  sliding  window  in  the  wall  U  the  laboratory.  The  line  of  prisoners 
moves  up  to  this  window,  the  doctor  asks  the  trouble,  and  gives  out  the 
medicine.  Across  the  hall  is  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  kitchen  is 
very  clean  and  the  food  is  cooked  on  the  range. 

The  dinner  which  was  cooking  on  the  day  of  the  examination  consisted 
of  vermicelli  soup,  a  hamburger  roast,  spinach  and  potatoes,  tea,  with  milk 
and  sugar.  The  dinner  cooked  in  this  kitchen  was  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital 
wards  and  for  the  attendants. 

The  hospital  wards  open  out  on  both  sides  of  the  central  hall  and  are  very 
bright,  large,  sunny,  cheerful  rooms.  One  ward  contained  twenty-one  iron 
cots  furnished  with  mattresses,  blankets,  pillows  and  sheets,  and  cover 
spread.  The  room  was  about  seventy-five  feet  by  forty.  At  the  head  of 
each   bed   was  an   individual   dresser.      Easy   chairs   were   scattered   around. 

The  surgical  ward  was  a  room  forty  by  twenty-live,  and  contained  eight 
beds. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  dormitory  for  the  convict  attendants  who  act 
as  nurses  and  attendants  in  the  hospital  ward. 

Beyond  any  question  this  was  the  most  desirable  dormitory  of  the  prison, 
the  convicts  having  single  iron  beds  well  provided  with  springs,  mattresses 
and  bed  clothing,  with  individual  dressers  for  clothing.  They  were  provided 
with  a  barber  who  cut  their  hair  and  shaved  them  daily.  A  guard  looks 
through  the  rooms  occasionally  but  is  not  on  duty  all  the  time. 

All  of  the  attendants  on  these  hospital  wards  are  what  are  called  good 
conduct  men,  that  is,  men  who  have  never  been  punished,  and  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  assigned  to  the  ward.  In  the  hospital  wards  the  lights  are  out  at  9 
o'clock,  but  in  the  dormitory  for  the  attendants  they  burn  until  ten.  There 
are  on  duty  one  night  nurse,  and  a  day  nurse,  with  inmates,  in  each  ward. 
The  different  wards  sre  equipped  with  shower  bath,  hot  and  cold  water. 

Prison  Physician  and  His  Duties 

Dr.  Farr  has  been  the  physician  of  the  prison  for  three  years.  He  was 
formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army. 

The  men  when  first  received  into  the  prison  are  washed  and  dressed  in 
prison  clothing  and  then  come  up  to  his  office  where  a  physical  examination 
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i*  made  of  them  to  the  same  extent  as  though  they  were  being  examined 
for  life  insurance.  A  record  is  kept  of  this.  Their  eyes  are  also  examined. 
This  was  an  innovation  introduced  by  Dr.  Fair. 

In  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  no  infectious  diseases. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  main  illness.  If  when  a  convict  is  received  he  is 
suffering  from  this  disease,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  ward.  Sometimes  there 
are  latent  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  appear  after  the  man  has  been  some 
time  in  the  prison.  The  confinement  in  the  damp  cells  tends  to  develop  it. 
At  regular  periods  the  tuberculous  convicts  are  sent  to  Clinton  Prison,  where 
it  is  found  that  the  change  of  air  and  the  hospital  treatment  greatly  benefits 
and  sometimes  cures  them.  The  day  of  the  investigation  of  the  prison  there 
were  ninety  of  these  tuberculous  convicts  waiting  to  be  transferred. 

Many  of  the  prisoners,  however,  object  to  being  sent  to  Clinton  Prison 
because  of  the  distance  and  the  inability  of  their  families  and  friends  to 
visit  them. 

Precautions  are  taken  to  keep  the  cells  free  of  tuberculous  germs,  and  in 
every  case  after  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  the  cell  is  thoroughly  cleared  and 
disinfected  before  a  new  inmate  is  put  in.  When,  because  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing, two  men  share  one  cell,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  neither  men  are 
diseased. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  make  an  inspection  daily  of  the  food  and  to 
see  that  it  is  fit  for  food.  It  does  not  appear  this  is  done  daily  by  the  doctor 
but  he  has  protested  against  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  kitchen. 

Sometimes  convicts  develop  insanity  and  there  are  no  provisions  made  for 
their  safe  keeping,  such  as  padded  cells,  while  waiting  to  be  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  criminal  insane. 

The  doctor  feels  that  he  needs  more  wards,  especially  an  isolation  ward, 
a  tuberculosis  ward  and  a  padded  cell  for  the  insane. 

As  Sing  Sing  is  practically  a  receiving  prison,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
convicts  are  first  sent,  an  isolation  ward,  for  suspected  cases,  is  needed. 

All  of  the  doctor's  assistants  except  the  pharmacist  are  inmates,  there 
being  twelve  prisoners  as  attendants  in  the  wards. 

To  procure  his  supplies  he  sends  a  request  on  the  5th  of  each  month  to  the 
warden  who  in  turn  transmits  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  at  Albany. 
Frequently  supplies  requested  by  the  doctor  are  struck  off  the  list  without 
informing  him,  much  to  his  inconvenience.  The  doctor  has  one  assistant 
physician,  and  one  of  the  medical  officers  is  on  duty  or  within  call  day  and 
night.  Three  years  ago  a  doctor  was  assaulted  by  a  convict  to  whom  he 
refused  treatment,  since  which  time  the  doctors  have  refused  to  visit  the 
shops  and  now  the  men  go  to  them  on  what  is  called  "  doctor's  call."  The 
doctor  stands  behind  a  sliding  window  in  the  wall  of  his  oifice,  interrogating 
the  men  and  giving  them  medicine  as  they  come  before  him.  Where  any 
physical  examination  is  required,  this  is  done  by  a  trusty  in  the  outer  office. 
This  doctor's  call  is  the  means  by  which  the  prisoners  arrange  for  meeting 
their  friends,  passing  contraband  articles  to  each  other,  such  as  dope,  for- 
bidden books,  papers,  supplies,  etc.  The  man  on  the  doctor's  call  is  away 
from  his  work  for  from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  doctor  states  that  there  are  four  classes  who  come  to  him:  first,  the 
real  sick;  second,  the  imaginary  sick  (these  are  largely  prisoners  suffering 
from  nervous  troubles  induced  perhaps  by  being  confined  in  prison);  the 
third,  malingerers,  who  are  fully  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  doctor's  calls;  fourth, 
the  crooks  who  come  to  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  other  prisoners, 
and  exchanging  contraband  articles.  There  is  absolutely  no  restraint  in  al- 
lowing prisoners  to  go  to  see  the  doctor  and  to  meet  other  prisoners  and  to 
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arrange  other  meetings.  If  dope  is  to  be  passed,  or  letters,  money,  supplies, 
this  is  the  opportunity. 

The  frequent  reiteration  in  the  newspapers  of  traffic  in  dope  in  the  prison  is 
harmful  because  it  is  untruthful  and  prejudices  the  public  against  the  prison 
discipline.  The  public  rarely  get  after  the  first  publication,  information  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  traffic  in  dope.  Accusation  is  made  and  the  facts 
never  follow.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dope  is  used  and  it  may  be  that 
the  underpaid  keepers  are  to  a  small  extent  involved  in  the  profit,  but  under 
the  present  system  it  is  so  easy  to  introduce  dope  into  the  prison  without  the 
assistance  of  the  guards  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  guards  are  in 
this  traffic  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  drug  most  used  by  prisoners  now 
is  heroin,  a  derivative  of  opium. 

An  easy  means  of  introducing  the  "  dope  "  into  the  prison  is  to  throw  it 
over  the  wall  from  the  roadway  or  to  put  it  under  the  iron  wall  at  the  bulk- 
head on  the  river  side.  The  prison  is  not  guarded  at  night,  so  that  anyone  can 
wrap  up  dope  with  a  weight  in  a  sack  and  toss  it  over  the  wall  where  it 
will  be  found  in  the  morning  by  some  member  of  the  cleaning  gang  who  has 
been  advised  of  its  coming.  The  prisoner  who  picks  up  the  dope  then  arranges 
to  go  to  the  doctor  and  there  gives  it  to  the  prisoner  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
At  present  the  doctor  tells  me  there  Is  very  little  dope  traffic  in  the  prison, 
not  more  than  Ave  persons  out  of  sixteen  hundred  being  addicted  to  the  use 
of  drugs. 

Medical  Records  not  Kept 

No  record  is  made  of  the  visits  of  the  prisoners  to  the  doctor.    The  doctor 

stands  in  one  room  and  the  prisoners  come  up  to  a  window  in  the  wall. 
Some  complain  of  a  sore  throat;  the  doctor  bands  out  three  or  four  lozenges. 
"  Break  them  up  and  take  small  pieces  during  the  day."  Another  prisoner 
steps  up  and  complains  of  a  pain  in  the  groin.  The  trusty  is  ordered  to 
make  an  examination  for  rupture.  The  next  prisoner  says  he  has  a  headache. 
The  doctor  inquires  as  to  digestion  and  hands  him  a  pill.  One  says  he  can- 
not work  because  of  dizziness.  The  doctor  remembers  seeing  him  before,  asks 
him  how  many  times  he  has  been  to  see  him  and  how  long  he  has  been  in 
prison.  The  doctor  gives  him  medicine  and  he  is  sent  to  his  cell  as  a 
malingerer,  the  doctor  saying  that  in  two  days  this  treatment  will  cure  him 
and  that  ho  will  say  himself  that  he  is  well  and  desireB  to  return  to  work. 

Where  the  doctor  has  refused  to  treat  patients  and  has  ordered  them  to 
return  to  work  because  the  prisoner  was  shamming,  it  has  happened  that  in 
about  three  weeks  the  doctor  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons  saying  that  a  charge  of  negligence  has  been  made  against  him  in 
refusing  to  give  medical  treatment  to  the  prisoner.  Therefore,  the  doctors, 
although  they  know  a  man  is  shamming,  usually  give  him  a  pill. 

The  prisoner  who  is  refused  treatment  complains  to  those  giving  him 
religious  instruction  or  to  his  visiting  friends  that  he  is  brutally  treated, 
wins  their  sympathies,  gets  them  to  convey  this  information  to  the  outside 
and  political  influence  is  brought  to  bear  to  punish  the  doctor  for  his  refusal.' 

There  ought  to  be  records  kept  of  the  time  when  the  man  leaves  the  shop, 
the  time  when  he  leaves  the  doctor's  office,  and  the  time  when  he  returns  to 
his  shop.  There  ought  to  be  a  strict  rule  against  talking  while  the  prisoners 
waiting  to  see  the  doctor  are  in  line.  There  ought  to  be  a  punishment  for 
shamming,  and  above  all,  the  first  inspection  ought  to  be  made  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  shop. 
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Medical  History  of  Prisoners 

No  medical  history  of  the  prisoners  is  kept,  except  his  prison  history, 
and  in  a  column  beaded  "  Remarks "  a  general  statement  of  his  condition. 

In  the  doctor's  office  where  the  examination  of  prisoners  is  made  there  are 
no  scales  to  weigh  prisoners.  A  doctor's  ledger  should  be  kept  which  would 
give  in  detail  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner  when  entering  the  prison 
and  of  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  doctor's  office  and  the  treatment  and 
the  trouble. 

Numerous  instances  occur  of  insane  prisoners  being  sent  to  Sing  Sing 
under  a  criminal  sentence.  A  very  late  arrival,  a  man  of  twenty-three, 
sentenced  for  burglary,  has  the  insane  delusion  that  he  is  a  general  in  the 
army.  A  man  was  sent  up  for  a  long  term  for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  who 
has  a  well-developed  case  of  dementia  praecox. 

Band 

In  the  early  part  of  1914,  a  band  was  organized  called  the  Aurora  Band, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  civilian  of  Osaining,  Henry  J.  Rail.  In  this  band 
are  several  lifers  and  long  term  prisoners.  They  practice  six  hours  a  day 
in  the  chapel  and  play  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  holidays  in  the  after- 
noons. There  are  no  privileges  on  account  of  being  a  member  of  the  band, 
but  it  is  work  sought  by  the  convicts.  In  five  months  the  band  has  pro- 
gressed so  as  to  play  classical  music  and  play  it  well. 

The  bandmaster  said  that  in  the  beginning  the  difficulty  was  to  repress 
the  enthusiasm  of  each  player,  as  everyone  wanted  to  play  his  instrument 
as  loudly  as  possible  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  teach  them  to  play 
softly  and  to  shade  the  music. 

No  judgment  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  band.  A  part  only  of  the  convict* 
hear  the  music  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  holidays.  Sunday  afternoons  the 
men  are  confined,  fourteen  hundred  of  them  in  the  cell  block.  Very  few  of 
them  can  hear  the  band  playing  outside.  The  band  should  be  stationed  in 
the  cell  block  and  give  a  concert  there  of  one  or  two  hours. 

There  is  so  much  music,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dormitory  that  com- 
plaint is  made  by  those  sleeping  in  there.  Any  prisoner  who  desires  can 
keep  an  instrument  and  play  it  whenever  ha  likes  from  five  o'clock  until 
the  lights  are  out.  He  can  begin  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
continued  playing  of  instruments  interferes  with  those  who  desire  to  read  or 
who  desire  t 


The  industries  are  carried  on  in  the  following  shops: 
Knitting  shop. 
Printing  shop. 
Shoemaking  shop. 
Brush  and  mattress  shop. 
Mat  shop. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop. 
Pattern  shop. 
Clothing  shop. 
Sash  and  door  shop. 

At  present  the  principal  going  industries  are  the  knitting,  printing,  shoe 
and  foundry  shops. 
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A  fire  on  July  22,  1013,  destroyed  the  buildings  in  which  the  cart  Mid  wagon 
industry  and  the  tin  industry  were  carried  on.  New  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  new  machinery  bought  and  these  industries  will  soon   resume. 

The  fire  that  destroyed  the  buildings  was  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
events  which  had  culminated  in  the  complete  breakdown  of  discipline  and  a 
riot  of  the  prisoners.  Political  investigation*  were  continuous  throughout 
the  first  months  of  1913,  and  changes  were  made  in  the  officers  of  the  prison. 
The  prison  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  bad  effects  of  that  partisan  contro- 

The  industries  are  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  Industries,  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  convicts,  a  clerk  and  a  storekeeper.  He  complains  that  many 
articles  manufactured  in  the  prison  are  stolen  from  the  storehouse,  and 
desires  a  civilian  storekeeper  for  the  industrial  department. 

The  industries  are  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  into  the  "  Indus- 
trial Department "  and  the  "  State  Shop."  The  expense  and  income  of  the 
"  Industrial  Department "  is  carried  in  the  Capital  Fund  account,  and  the 
"  State  Shop  "  is  carried  as  "  maintenance,"  because  here  is  made  all  the 
prison  clothing. 

Knitting  Shop 

In  this  workshop,  which  is  modern,  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted,  and 
where  every  machine  is  up-to-date.  160  prisoners,  mostly  young  men,  are 
working.  -No  fault  can  bo  found  with  this  room,  and  it  is  better  than  the 
majority  of  manufacturing  shojis  privately  owned. 

All  kinds  of  knit  goods  are  manufactured  here,  such  aa  socks  and  stockings 
for  men,  women  and  children,  underwear  for  men  and  women,  muslin  under- 
wear, and  108  special  articles,  such  as  horse  blankets  for  the  street  cleaning 
department  of  New  York  city. 

The  convicts  are  unwilling  workers,  doing  only  about  one-third  of  an 
average  full  day's  work  in  an  outside  factory. 

The  men  move  around  freely,  talk  with  their  neighbors  and  to  those 
working  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  work  table,  and  after  they  have  finished 
the  small  quantity  of  work  assigned  them  for  the  day,  are  privileged  to  read, 
and  to  engage  in  low  conversation  in  small  groups. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  strike  in  this  workshop,  all  of  the  prisoners 
refusing  to  do  any  work  whatever,  because,  as  they  explained  to  the  fore- 
man, they  had  been  served  a  "  bum  dinner."  The  men  were  punished  by 
being  confined  in  their  cells  for  fourteen  days,  during  which  time  no  goods 
wero  manufactured. 

The  instructor  explained  that,  while  this  might  be  punishment  for  the 
men,  it  was  also  punishment  for  the  industrial  department  of  the  prison. 

Every  night  the  cutting  knives,  shears,  scissors  and  tools  generally  are 
gathered  and  counted  before  the  men  are  allowed  to  leave  the  room. 

Every  excuse  is  made  to  escape  work.  Around  the  room  during  the  days 
this  examination  was  made  the  men  were  lounging  and  continually  getting 
up  from  their  work  on  a  pretense  of  a  drink  or  some  other  excuse  for  idling 
their  time  away.  Others  were  sitting  with  the  work  in  front  of  them  without 
moving,  and  only  starting  up  when  the  foreman  came  around. 

The  power  goes  on  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m„  in  the  shop,  and  is  turned  off  at 
from  11:30,  a.  w.,  to  12:30  during  the  dinner  time,  and  is  off  for  the  day  at 
1   p.  ii. 

While  the  power  starts  at  8  o'clock  a.  v.,  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
prisoners  are  ready  for  work  at  this  hour,  and  the  general  average  time 
when  the  prisoners  begin  work  would  probably  be  nearer  8:30  than  8. 
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Although  the  power  in  on  seven  hours,  no  prisoner  works  seven  hours. 
The  most  that  anyone  does  is  five  and  a  half  hours'  work.  Thus  there  ifi  a 
waste  ol  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours.  While  no  convict  works  over  Ave 
and  one-half  hours,  man;  succeed  in  escaping  even  that  term.  Any  convict 
has  the  right  to  put  his  name  down  for  the  doctor's  call  at  the  doctor's  office. 
In  addition  to  time  lost  in  doctor's  call,  from  one  and  a  half  hours  to  two 
hours  is  lost  daily  from  work  time,  by  convicts  attending  school.  As  school 
is  held  only  in  the  morning,  and  as  little  work  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  the 
convict  attending  school  does  not  produce  much  finished  work.  When  an 
illiterate,  working  at  a  machine,  is  taken  to  school,  not  only  his  machine 
stops,  but  often  other  machines  which  depend  on  him  for  material  stop  also. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  160  prisoners  in  the  knitting  shop  could  do  better 
work  outside  than  at  the  machines. 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest  loss  in  work  and  efficiency  is  occasioned 
by  transferring  a  prisoner  to  other  work  after  he  has  learned  the  use  of  a 
machine,  or  in  transferring  him  to  another  prison.  The  foreman  says  that 
no  sooner  has  a  prisoner  become  proficient  than  he   is  changed  to  another 

The  men  escape  work  in  the  shop  in  interviews  with  the  warden.  This 
includes  the  court  held  by  the  warden  for  the  trial  of  violations  of  rules  as 
well  as  the  interviews  which  the  convicts  have  with  the  warden  on  various 
subjects. 

Then,  again,  time  is  lost  from  the  shop  in  the  afternoon  in  the  purchase 
of  and  in  receiving  groceries  by  the  convicts.  At  present  the  prisoner 
desiring  to  purchase  supplies  is  allowed  to  take  his  order  to  the  clerk  and 
also  to  go  to  his  cell  to  receive  the  articles  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  after- 
noon when  tbey  are  ready  for  delivery,  it  being  claimed  that  if  the  groceries 
were  put  in  the  prisoner's  cell  without  his  being  there  he  would  complain 
of  a  shortage. 

The  record  of  a  typical  day,  noted  during  this  iovestigation,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  operating  the  shops  efficiently  under  the  present 
system.  On  June  25,  1914,  there  were  160  men  assigned  to  the  knitting  shop 
and  supposed  to  be  working  there.  Of  these,  69  were  taken  out  to  school 
and  26  went  to  visit  the  doctor,  a  total  of  84  absent  and  only  66  at  work. 

When  employed  upon  knitted  shirts  only  thirty-four  dozen  are  produced 
by  the  whole  force  as  a  day's  work.  The  best  that  any  single  workman  has 
done  was  between  nine  and  ten  dozens. 

Shoe  Shop. 

The  shoe  industry  is  the  second  in  importance  and  magnitude  at  this  prison. 
Shoes  for  men,  women  and  children  are  manufactured  and  sold  to  State 
institutions. 

The  article*  are  very  poor  and  there  are  fourteen  styles  manufactured  at 
the  present  time.     These  are : 

One  style  of  girl's  shoe  for  SI  .35. 

Two  styles  of  boy's  shoes  for  81.66-41.70. 

Four  styles  of  women's  shoes  for  "1.50-*2.00. 

Seven  styles  of  men's  shoes  for  Sl.60-S2.25. 

The  foreman  states  that  this  variety  of  style  prevents  good  work.  The 
machinery  is  modern,  but  the  convicts  do  not  produce  more  than  one-third 
of  the  output  that  would  be  required  of  free  labor.  The  same  causes  of 
interruption  of  work    exist  here  as  has  been  described  in  the  knitting  shop. 

At  the  request  of  managers  of  reformatories,  the  Department  of  Efficiency 
has  suggested  the  making  of  a  standard  style  similar  to  the  so-called  "  Boy 
Scout "  shoe. 
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Printing  Shop 

Very  little  work  is  done  in  this  shop.  The  men  are  not  interested  and  aome 
of  them  do  not  even  speak  the  English  language.  Some  are  going  to  school 
to  learn  the  language  while  employed  in  setting  type. 

Id  the  composing  room  the  work  consists  mainly  of  setting  up  the  report 
of  the  Prison  Commission  and  of  the  prison  newspaper  "  The  Star  of  Hope." 

The  men  work  in  a  listless  way  and  are  not  required  to  perform  any  given 
amount  of  work  in  a  day.  The  men  are  continually  being  transferred  from 
Sing  Sing  to  other  prisons  and  new  man  take  their  places  and  instruction 
begins  all  over  again. 

The  officer  in  charge  has  been  here  for  twenty-five  years.  He  teaches  the 
prisoners,  although  not  a  printer  by  trade.  His  knowledge  has  been  picked 
up  simply  by  being  in  the  shop. 

There  is  but  one  man  in  the  binding  department,  and  he  has  never  received 
any  instruction  but  has  picked  up  all  he  knows  from  experience  and  from 
reading  books  on  binding.     He  binds  the  ledgers  for  the  institution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  men  in  the  printing  shop  stay  long  enough 
to  learn  the  trade. 

The  type  is  all  set  by  hand.  A  monotype  machine  was  installed  some 
two  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  It  has  only  been  used  two  months  out 
of  all  the  time  it  has  stood  there  as  no  one  in  the  shop  knows  how  to  operate 
it.  The  Superintendent  of  Industries  now  desires  to  buy  a  linotype  machine 
which  will  cost  about  $2,800  and  for  which  a  trained  man  must  be  provided. 
If  such  a  machine  is  bought  it  will  share  the  same  fate  as  the  monotype 
machine  and  be  out  of  use  after  the  first  few  months. 

In  this  room  the  "  Star  of  Hope  "  is  printed.  The  paper  covers  all  of  the 
prisons  of  the  State  and  appears  every  two  weeks  when  it  is  possible  to  get 
it  printed.  The  editor-in-chief  has  a  local  editor  at  each  prison  who  collects 
the  local  news,  and  sends  it  by  mail  to  the  main  office  at  Sing  Sing.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  material  offered  can  be  used  in  the  paper. 

The  present  Bystem  of  work  in  the  print  shop  serves  only  to  teach  the 
prisoner  lessons  of  shiftlessness,  no  habits  of  industry  are  acquired  here. 
The  law  restricts  the  amount  of  printing  the  convicts  can  do,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  of  the 
Prison  Commission  should  not  be  promptly  printed  instead  of  dragging 
along  a  year  behind.    Here,  as  in  every  shop,  the  entire  system  is  wrong. 
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ATTBTTRN  PRISON  FOR  HEN 

The  Auburn  Prison  for  Men  and  the  State  Prison  for  Women  are  located 
at  Auburn,  Doth  under  the  charge  of  the  same  warden. 

On  August,  IT,  1914,  there  were  in  Auburn  Prison  for  men  1,328  and  on  the 
road  78  divided  into  six  camps  in  charge  of  an  officer.  The  men  on  the  road 
were  working  on  county  or  town  roads,  mid  the  town  provided  the  day  and 
night  guards.  An  invalid  company  of  thirty  men  were  under  the  doctor's 
care.    In  the  Maintenance  Department  the  population  on  that  day  was: 

Men 

Cane  shop  2 10 

Tailor  and  laundry  shop 66 

Kitchen  and  mesa  hall 70 

State  shop  04 

Construction  and  yard 00 

Gallery  men  and  hospital 71 

Engineer  and  firemen 10 

Messenger  and  clerks 28 

Idle  company 3S 

Sick  in  hospital 17 


In  the  Industrial  Department  the  population  was  as  follows; 

Bed  and  machine  shop 

Broom  shop  

Basket  making  shop 

Chair  shop    

Cloth  shop  No.  1 

Cloth  shop  No.  2 

Cabinet  lower  shop 

Cabinet  upper  shop 

Industrial  engineer  and  firemen 

School  furniture  department,  lower 

School  furniture  department,  upper 

.Enamel  shop  

Store  and  shipping  department 

Repair  yard,  etc 


The  prisoners  are  graded  into  three  divisions,  first,  second  and  third.  The 
first  grade  wear  white  discs  on  the  sleeve  of  their  coats,  and  consists  of  the 
men  who  have  never  been  punished,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  will  obey  the  laws 
of  the  prison  and  the  laws  of  the  State  when  released.  All  new  men  coming 
into  the  prison  are  placed  for  observation  without  discs  in  this  first  grade. 
Where  a  man  has  had  a  perfect  record  for  six  months,  he  is  permanently  in 
the  first  grade. 

Second  grade  men  wear  a  blue  disc  on  the  sleeve  and  are  those  who,  while 
troublesome,  yet  reasonably  obey  the  prison  rules. 
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The  third  grade  wear  a  red  disc  on  the  sleeve  anil  are  the  incorrigible  anil 
in  subordinates.  Privileges  are  afforded  to  the  men  according  to  their  grade, 
these  privileges  being  the  writing  and  receiving  of  letters,  the  purchase  of 
supplies  from  the  (tore,  receiving  visits  and  working  in  the  road  gangs. 

Visitors  a  Disturbing  Feature 

Visitors  are  allowed  to  see  a  prisoner  for  one  hour  at  least,  and  longer  if 
the  visiting  booths  are  not  crowded.  In  the  visitors'  room  the  prisoner  and 
visitor  are  separated  by  two  screens  of  wire.  The  compartments  are  divided 
off  so  the  keeper  in  charge  cannot  by  any  possibility  observe  all  of  the  booths 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  the  possibility  of  passing  things  from  the  visitor 
to  the  convict  is  greatly  increased. 

One  strikingly  incongruous  thing  at  Auburn  is  the  great  crowd  of  visitors  — 
men  and  women,  young  girls  and  children  —  who  are  allowed  to  go  through 
the  prison  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  conducted  by  a  keeper.  It  is 
most  objectionable  to  allow  young  women  to  go  through  the  men's  prison. 
The  effect  on  the  prisoner  is  very  bad,  according  to  the  doctor  and  the  keeper. 

Oldest  Cells  in  the  State 

There  are  two  cell  block  buildings  in  the  prison  for  men,  known  as  the 
south  cell  block  and  the  north  ceil  block.  The  south  cell  block  was  built  in 
1820,  and  is  the  oldest  prison  in  the  State. 

The  cells  at  Auburn  appear  to  be  the  most  cheerless  and  unsanitary  of 
any  of  the  prisons.  All  that  is  provided  by  the  State  is  a  mattress,  two 
blankets,  a  cup  and  a  light  and  a  toilet  bucket;  the  sheets  or  pillow  cases 
arc  provided.  The  men  pick  up  odds  and  ends  of  .chairs  and  stools  from  the 
chair  factory,  and  backs  are  made  for  them  by  other  convicts  in  the  wood- 
working factory.  Many  of  the  cells  have  no  ventilation  whatever.  No 
arrangement  is  made  for  fresh  air  to  be  introduced  into  the  block  and  no 
auction  fans  are  placed  in  the  ceiling.  The  cells  are  exceedingly  hot  in  the 
summer;  many  of  them  are  absolutely  dark  during  the  entire  day,  and  in  a 
few  no  light  whatever  ever  penetrates.  In  the  south  block,  in  winter,  the 
steam  is  frequently  turned  off  between  7  *.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  so  that  those  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  cells  or  those  who  work  in  the  galleries  are  always 
chilled. 

The  cells  at  Auburn  are  three  feet,  four  inches  wide  by  seven  feet  deep,  by 
seven  feet  high.  They  are  made  of  brick,  coated  with  cement  and  some  of 
them  are  so  damp  that  the  water  forms  on  the  walls  and  runs  down  the  side 
and  out  of  the  cell  in  a  stream.  There  are  cells  at  Auburn  which  have  no 
light  and  no  outlook,  but  many  have  white  enameled  walla. 

The  cells  are  in  five  tiers,  forty-three  on  a  side,  back  to  back,  making 
eighty-four  cells  to  the  full  tier.  Above  the  five  tiers  are  twenty-two  celts, 
which  are  not  now  in  use.  The  upper  tiers  of  cells  open  on  narrow  galleries 
which  have  iron  railings.  These  railings  afford  no  protection  against  the 
dropping  of  articles  from  the  galleries  to  the  pavement.  Several  times 
men  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  being  struck  by  buckets  pushed  off  from 
the  upper  galleries.  Outside  of  each  cell  is  a  little  shelf  on  which  is  placed 
the  cell  tin  cup,  library  book,  etc 

The  cell  block  is  lighted  by  electricity,  with  emergency  oil  lamps.  The 
electric  light  is  a  ten  candle  power  light  and  the  bulb  is  used  until  it 
actually  burns  out.  Before  burning  out  the  light  becomes  very  dim,  so 
dim  in  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  read;  yet  before  a  new 
one  is  furnished  the  old  one  has  to  be  entirely  used  up.  The  lights  go  on  at 
5  p.  m.  and  off  at  9  p.  if. 
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The  bed  is  an  iron  frame,  hinged  to  the  wall  and  put  up  during  the  day. 
The  mattress  is  hung  up  so  as  to  get  a  little  airing  during  the  day.  The  men 
complain  of  bed  bugs  in  the  beds,  but  this  depends  largely  on  the  cleanliness 
of  the  individual  prisoner. 

The  north  cell  block  is  similar  to  the  south  cell  block  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tiers,  cells,  corridors,  etc..  but  the  cells  are  somewhat  larger.  There 
are  five  tiers  with  81  cells  on  one  side  and  87  cells  on  the  other,  making  a 
total  of  540  cells.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  10  double  beds  on  the 
pavement  on  each  Hide  of  this  cell  block,  holding  38  beds  to  a  side,  and  on 
the  sixth  tier  there  is  a  dormitory  with  double  beds  for  22  men.  The  cells 
in  this  north  block  are  three  feet,  eleven  inches  wide,  seven  feet,  four  inches 
deep  and  six  feet,  six  inches  high. 

The  system  of  guarding  during  the  night  is  the  same  in  both  cell  blocks, 
two  men  on  and  two  men  sleeping.  Every  hour  during  the  night,  a  keeper 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  galleries  and  throws  a  light  on  the  sleeping  inmate 
of  the  cell. 

The  cells  formerly  used  for  condemned  cells  are  now  used  for  discipline 
cells  and  adjoin  the  room  where  the  execution  chair  is  kept. 

There  are  seven  of  these  discipline  cells,  built  of  steel  and  are  of  a  site 
about  Ave  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  deep  by  seven  feet  long. 

These  cells  contain  no  furniture.  All  have  a  wooden  floor.  They  are  well 
ventilated  but  are  dark.  The  doctor  visits  the  inmates  of  these  celts  once  a 
day.  The  inmates  are  given  a  cup  full  of  water  three  times  a  day,  but 
receive  only  two  ounces  of  bread  once  a  day. 

On  August  12th  three  men  were  being  punished  in  these  cells  for  the 
violation  of  prison  rules.  After  being  in  a  dark  cell  for  a  time  a  man  if 
submissive  can  send  word  to  the  principal  keeper,  who  lets  him  out  if  he 
considers  the  man  has  been  sufficiently  punished.  The  cells  are  uncomfort- 
able, but  not  cruel,  and  are  needed  for  prison  discipline. 

Routine  of  the  Prison 

The  first  rising  bell  rings  at  6:25  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  men  get  up  and 
fix  their  bed,  clean  their  cell  and  at  7  a.  m,  march,  after  having  been  counted, 
with  their  buckets  to  the  bucket  benches. 

The  men  wash  in  their  cells  in  an  iron  kettle  with  water  distributed 
the  night  before.  The  gallery  men  fill  these  kettles  from  the  faucet  on  each 
tier.  From  the  bucket  benches  the  men  march  to  the  mess  hall  for  breakfast, 
finishing  at  7:30  a.  u.  After  breakfast  the  men  go  to  the  different  shops  in 
which  they  work. 

A  number  of  men  remain  in  the  cell  block  building  all  day  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  the  cells,  scrubbing  the  floors  and  the  galleries. 

There  are  ten  gallery  men  for  the  442  cells  in  the  south  block.  These  men 
scrub  the  balconies  three  times  a  week  and  mop  out  each  cell  daily. 

The  men  who  were  confined  in  the  cells  on  the  day  during  the  examina- 
tion are  called  "  1.  W.  W.,"  being  men  who  have  had  trouble  with  the 
Mutual  Welfare  League,  or  have  refused  to  work. 

Dinner  is  served  in  the  mess  hall  at  twelve  o'clock.  An  innovation  has  been 
introduced  in  Auburn  in  that  the  men  march  from  their  shops  to  the  mess 
hall  in  charge  of  their  delegates,  but  prison  guards  are  present  in  the  mess 
hall  during  the  meal.  As  there  is  little  chance  for  the  men  to  break  away, 
this  privilege  is  not  of  great  value,  although  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  the  prison. 

The  men  leave  the  shop  at  4:30,  march  to  the  bucket  benches  and  carry  the 
bucket  to  the  cells,  and  are  then  counted  by  the  keeper.  The  keeper  hands 
the  elected  delegate  of  the  company  a  slip,  showing  the  number  of  men 
in  the  company  present  and  counted  and  the  delegate  gives  this  paper  after 
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making  his  own  count  to  the  night  guaru  who  comes  on  at  6:30.  From 
6:00  P.  M.  to  6:30  p.  M.,  the  men  are  on  honor,  and  in  charge  of  their  delegate, 
who  guarantees  that  the  men  will  behave  themselves,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  the  freedom  of  the  yard. 

The  playing  of  instruments,  such  as  the  banjo,  guitar,  etc.,  is  allowed  in 
the  cells  for  one-half  hour  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  different  rule  from  any 
other  prison,  where  the  men  are  allowed  to  play  as  long  as  they  desire. 

Mess  Hall 

The  mesa  hall  is  a  large  room  with  a  smaller  room  at  the  end,  seating 
1,120.  An  overflow  mess  is  held  in  the  south  cell  block  building  for  the 
invalid  company.  When  all  of  the  men  are  in  the  prison  it  is  necessary 
to  set  a  second  table.  That  morning  of  August  12,  1914,  1,074  men  were 
seated  in  the  mess  hall,  and  249  were  either  in  the  hospital,  in  the  south 
mess  or  on  the  road. 

The  mess  hall  is  scrubbed  with  hot  water  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  and 
mopped  daily.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  fans  are  distributed  through 
the  room  with  a  suction  fan  drawing  the  air  out. 

The  men  sit  at  long  benches,  sixteen  on  a  bench,  facing  the  backs  of  the 
men  of  the  row  in  front.  The  tables  are  of  wood.  No  talking  is  allowed 
except  that  necessary  to  pass  the  condiments  and  bread. 

After  eating  the  men  rise  at  tbe  tap  of  the  club  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  company,  and  carry  their  knives,  forks  and  spoons  in  the  left  hand, 
holding  the  cap  across  the  breast  in  the  right  hand.  They  form  in  the  center 
aisle  and  drop  the  knives,  etc.,  in  a  compartment  box. 

Food  of  the  Prisoners 

The  food  at  Auburn  is  cooked  better  and  is  more  palatable  than  at  Sing 
Sing,  but  tbe  coffee  and  tea  are  very  bad. 

For  breakfast  the  staple  diet  is  cereal,  hash,  coffee  and  bread.  It  was 
stated  by  some  of  the  prisoners  that  the  best  breakfast  is  on  Friday,  when 
the  hash  is  baked  in  the  ovens.  Skim  milk  is  served  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Scturday,  when  oatmeal,  hominy  and  rice  are  served.  One  hundred  gallons 
of  milk  is  sufficient  for  1,250  men,  and  is  bought  at  7  cents  per  gallon.  For 
this  breakfast  200  pounds  of  oatmeal  is  used,  with  40  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
milk  is  put  in  the  bowls  and  the  oatmeal  on  the  plates. 

For  dinner  the  bill  of  fare  is  changed  every  day.  Some  of  the  dinners  are 
composed  of  meat  balls,  stewed  beans,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee;  corned  beef 
with  a  vegetable,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee;  meat  stew,  bread  and  coffee; 
boiled  ham  with  mustard  pickles,  bread  and  coffee.  The  dinner  on  Sunday 
has  nothing  extra.  The  attendant  who  passes  the  bread  is  required  to  use 
a  fork  in  distributing  it,  which  is  a  better  way  than  that  observed  at  other 
prisons. 

The  "  coffee  "  served  is  made  of  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  coffee  and 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  chicory  to  200  gallons  of  water.  There  is  no  value 
in  the  coffee  served,  it  simply  being  hot  water  colored  with  coffee.  Five 
pounds  are  now  served  for  1,400  men,  providing  the  men  with  good  coffee 
would  remove  one  of  the  great  sources  of  discontent. 

Supper  is  eaten  in  the  cells.  It  consists  of  bread  and  tea.  The  men  take 
the  bread  from  a  basket  as  they  march  in,  and  the  tea  is  poured  by  an 
attendant  into  a  cup  kept  in  the  cell.  The  tea  is  so  rank  and  bitter  that 
most  of  the  men  cannot  drink  it.  They  prefer  to  mix  hot  water  and  con- 
densed milk,  into  which  they  dip  the  dTy  bread  furnished  them.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  buy  cocoa  at  this  prison.     The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  buy 
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provisions  and  a  list  ia  furnished  them  from  which  they  make  selection.  An 
order  ia  filled  out  on  a  blank  and  sent  to  such  dealers  as  are  designated  by 
the  warden.  The  prices  paid  by  the  men  are  all  local  prices,  and  compared 
with  Sing  Sing  prices  arc  extremely  high.  They  are  allowed  to  use  their 
one  and  one-half  cents  daily  wages  to  purchase  supplies. 

Kitchen  and  Bakery 

The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  with  reference  to  its  utilities  and  its 
arrangement  with  the  mess  hall  is  the  best  in  any  of  the  prisons  in  the  State. 

Between  the  mesa  hall  and  the  kitchen  ia  a  broad  hall,  on  one  aide  of  which 
is  a  cement  tank  filled  with  ice  water  where  the  milk  in  cans  is  kept.  On 
the  other  side  are  closets  where  the  bowls  and  dishes  of  the  mess  hall  are 
kept 

The  only  poor  utensil  in  the  kitchen  is  the  hood  over  the  steam  kettles, 
which  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  preventing  its  being  cleaned. 

There  are  five  200-gallon  kettles  for  cooking  meat,  three  being  double 
jacketed  and  two  for  direct  atenm.  There  is  alsu  one  100-gallon  kettle  and 
one  80-gallon  kettle,  for  stewing  preserves,  etc. 

The  objectionable  thing  in  all  of  the  kitchens  and  bake  shops  of  State 
prisons  is  the  barbcring  which  is  constantly  going  on  while  food  is  being 
prepared  and  cooked.  At  Auburn  the  chair  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  meat  kettles  and  eighty  men  are  shaved  three  times  a  week  and  have 
their   hair   cut  once  a   month. 

Back  of  the  main  kitchen  is  a  large  room  where  vegetables  are  prepared, 
and  into  which  the  meat  coolers,  etc.,  open. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  kitchen  at  Auburn  is  the  use  of  cement  for 
tanks.  In  the  vegetable  room  are  two  large  cement  tanks  with  water,  wherein 
potatoes  are  soaked  before  boiling.  There  are  four  of  these  tanks,  two  used 
alternately;  they  can  be  cleaned  easily  with  lime  and  salt.  In  addition 
to  these  tanks  is  the  cooler  tank  for  milk  and  the  kitchen  keeper  is  about 
to  build  similar  tanks  for  curing  and  corning  meat.  In  the  vegetable  room 
are  located  the  hash  and  the  grinding  machine.  To  operate  these  machines 
and  the  ice  plant  requires  a  20  II.  P.  dynamo,  and  a  dynamo  baa  to  be 
borrowed,  anticipating  nest  year's  appropriation. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  vegetable  room  are  arranged  the  ice  coolers  for 
caring  for  the  meat,  a  cooler  for  the  cooked  food,  a  cooler  where  the  cook 
places  such  articles  aa  need  to  be  refrigerated  until  used,  and  a  cooler  for 
the  pickled  or  corned  meat.  If  a  room  was  provided  for  the  storing  of  vege- 
tablea,  the  arrangement  of  the  Auburn  kitchen  and  its  accompanying  rooms 
would  be  perfect. 

The  bakery  is  small.  There  is  a  double  oven  10  x  16,  which  bakes  16  pans, 
holding  132  loaves,  and  three  batches  of  baking  are  required  for  the  day's 
supply.  Eight  barrels  of  flour  are  used  daily.  All  of  the  bread,  biscuit  and 
cake  Is  mixed  by  hand. 

Privacy  ia  Bathing 

At  Auburn  the  bath  room  ia  excellent.  Along  the  sides  of  this  room  are 
thirty-four  compartments  with  showers,  which  can  be  regulated  from  hot  to 
cold  as  the  men  desire. 

The  men  all  bathe  once  a  week,  going  to  the  laundry  shop  and  getting 
their  clean  clothes  and,  after  bathing,  leave  their  soiled  clothes  in  a  basket 
in  the  bath  room.  The  bathing  facilities  at  Auburn  are  the  best  of  all  in 
the  other  State  prisons,  for  the  reason  that  privacy  is  insured  and  the  men 
are  treated  with  some  regard  to  decency. 
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Compulsory  Education 

On  August  I2t!i.  tlie  school  population  was  3&4.     The  school  is  divided  into 

fit- von  standards,  with  the  following  classes: 

lit    standard 80 

2nd  standard 70 

3rd  standard 67 

4th    standard 70 

5th   standard 47 

6th   standard IB 

7th   standard 11 


In  addition  to  these  graded  standards,  a  class  of  18  ia  taught  stenography 
and  bookkeeping  by  an  inmate  teacher. 

Attendance  in  the  school  is  compulsory  through  five  grades,  which  accounts 
for  the  large  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  standard  the  men  have 
a  good  grammar  school  education.  The  head  teacher  stated  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  endeavor  to  teach  higher  branches  than 
are  taught  in  the  seventh  standard. 

There  are  some  men  in  prison  who  are  studious,  and  who  should  be  given 
more  educational  facilities,  but  for  these  men  a  correspondence  course  with 
an  oversight  by  a  trained  librarian  would  probably  accomplish  better  results 
than  class  room  work. 

There  is  conflict  between  the  school  and  the  shop.  The  men  are  assigned 
to  the  shop  by  the  principal  keeper  without  consultation  with  the  head 
teacher  or  foreman.  After  the  men  have  been  assigned  to  work,  the  school 
teacher  assigns  them  to  the  proper  class  and  the  shop  foreman  is  left  to  do 
the  beat  he  can.  No  effort  is  made  by  the  prison  authorities  to  adjust  the 
school  hour  with  the  work  of  the  men  in  the  shop. 

Industries  at  Auburn 

The  principal  industry  in  the  men's  prison  is  making  woolen  cloth  and 
blankets.  The  second  largest  is  the  wood-working  shop,  which  makes  desks 
and  other  wooden  articles. 

School  desks  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  the  chief  purchaser.  The  freight  from  Auburn  to  New  York  is  a  large 
item  of  cost,  and  the  furniture  must  also  be  delivered  to  the  school  and  sat 
up  by  a  man  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  privilege  of  working  outside  the  prison  building  or  repairing  roads  is 
largely  sought  for.  This  season  there  was  but  one  escape,  and  three  men 
brought  back  from  the  road  gangs  through  fear  that  they  would  escape  or 
because  of  poor  work. 

The  broom  business  has  been  destroyed  at  Auburn  prison  because  brooms 
are  allowed  to  be  manufactured  in  County  Penitentiaries.  Auburn  formerly 
possessed  a  flourishing  bed  and  brass  shop,  in  which  were  manufactured  steel 
and  brass  bedsteads  fur  all  institutions. 

Similar  industries  established  in  other  institutions  has  rendered  useless  at 
Auburn  Prison,  cabinet  making  machinery  to  the  extent  of  about  $20,000; 
broom  making  machinery  of  the  value  of  $1,600,  and  bed  making  machinery 
valued  at  $7,000. 
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Mutual  Welfare  League 

An  association  of  the  prisoners  of  Auburn  Prison  was  founded  December 
26,  1913,  which  is  known  as  the  Mutual  Welfare  League. 

Moat  of  the  facts  regarding  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  were  furnished  by 
an  inmate,  the  clerk  of  the  league. 

On  December  26th,  a  meeting  of  all  the  men  was  held  in  the  prison  chapel 
to  consider  the  by-laws  of  a  league  or  association  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  the  men  previously  elected. 

Two  delegates  had  been  elected  to  represent  each  of  the  shops,  forty-nine 
delegates  in  all,  one  delegate  being  apportioned  to  about  each  thirty  men. 

At  the  time  of  its  inauguration  all  of  the  men  joined  the  legaue,  except 
fifteen.  Six  are  still  out,  but  the  rest  have  been  transferred  to  other  prisons. 
So,  that  if  a  man  does  not  join  this  league  he  is  considered  too  bad  to  be  kept 
in  Auburn. 

The  by-laws,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  provide  that  the  motto 
of  the  league  is  "Do  good  —  make  good;"  a  governing  board  of  delegates, 
from  which  should  be  chosen  an  executive  committee,  the  delegates  to  be 
elected  semi-annually,  and  to  serve  but  for  two  terms  only;  grievance  com- 
mittees to  hear  complaints  against  the  men  for  violation  of  the  prison  rules 
and  league  rules,  and  complaints  of  the  men  concerning  their  food  and  treat- 
ment by  officers,  etc-  The  grievance  committee  investigates,  and  if  the 
prisoner  is  found  guilty  he  is  suspended  from  the  league.  If  it  ia  a  com- 
plaint of  a  prisoner  against  prison  conditions,  the  matter  is  taken  up  with 
the  warden. 

The  privileges  consist  of  allowing  all  of  the  men  who  are  members  of  the 
league  the  freedom  of  the  prison  yard  from  five  o'clock  to  six-thirty  every 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  afternoons  after  dinner.  This  prison  yard  is  large 
enough  for  the  men  to  play  baseball,  and  during  the  day  of  the  investigation 
three  separate  baseball  games  were  going. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  league  the  men  were  forbidden  to  talk; 
now  the  men  can  talk  in  the  shop,  when  not  working,  and  in  the  yard  when 
free.  Entertainments  are  conducted  by  the  league  every  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  chapel.  This  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  at  an  expense  shared  by  the 
men  and  the  officers  of  the  prison.  All  men  in  good  standing  wear  a  button 
and  the  delegates  wear  a  suitable  badge.  The  league  makes  itself  responsible 
for  the  "  long  time  "  men  who  are  put  out  on  road  work  in  camps,  these  men 
being  selected  by  the  delegates.  "  Long  time "  men  are  those  who  have  a 
long  time  still  to  serve,  it  being  the  general  rule  to  put  out  on  road  work 
only  those  men  who  have  a  short  time  still  to  serve  and  have  not  so  much 
incentive  to  escape  as  the  men  with  a  long  sentence  before  them. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  league  is  to  make  the  men  responsible  not  only 
for  their  own  conduct,  but  for  each  other's  conduct.  It  ia  to  teach  them  the 
idea  that  law  must  prevail,  and  that  infractions  of  the  law  must  be  punished. 
The  men  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  for  in  some  cases  the  board  of-  dele- 
gates hns  gone  to  the  warden  and  requested  him  not  to  turn  out  into  the  yard 
some  whom  they  knew  were  bad  men  and  liable  to  cause  trouble. 

The  Mutual  Welfare  League  guarantees  to  the  warden  that  good  order  shall 
be  preserved  and  that  the  men  shall  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  in  return 
for  the  privileges  given  them.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  men  who  refuBe 
to  work,  or  who  violate  the  rules  of  the  league.  In  such  cases  a  complaint  is 
made  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  board  of  delegates,  who  try  the 
offender,  and  if  they  find  him  guilty  the  man  is  suspended  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  league  for  six  months.  If,  however,  before  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  he  petitions  for  reinstatement,  he  can  be  reinstated.  It  does  not 
seem  that  since  the  inauguration  of  this  league  that  the  men  have  worked 
better  on  the  machines  or  have  increased  tut  output  of  the  prison  industries. 
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AUBTJBN  PBISON  FOB  WOMEN 

The  women*!  prison  stands  in  extensive  grounds,  with  well  kept  lawns  and 
flower  beds  in  front  and  with  a  large  vegetable  garden  on  one  Bide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  masonry  wall.  It  is  separated  from  the  prison  for  men 
by  a  wall  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  door.  In  the  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  a  large  iron  gate  giving  entrance  from  the  street.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  kept  and  resemble  private  grounds  much  more  than  prison  grounds. 
The  building  was  formerly  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  accounts 
for  many  of  its  good  features. 

The  prison  is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  under  the  warden  of  the  men's  prison. 

Boom  Cells 

Each  woman  has  a  separate  room  9  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  high, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  outside  window  with  upper  and  lower  sashes,  which 
the  inmates  can  raise  or  lower  as  she  desires.  At  the  end  of  the  wards  are 
large  rooms  where  two  and  sometimes  three  women  room  together. 

The  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  a  single  iron  bedstead,  with  springs, 
mattress,  blankets,  two  sheets,  pillow-case,  pillow. shams  and  coverlet.  Every 
week  the  bedding  is  washed.  All  of  the  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  State. 
The  women  prisoners  at  Auburn,  indeed,  have  far  more  privileges,  and  are 
treated  with  very  much  less  severity  than  the  male  prisoners. 

In  these  pleasant  cell  rooms,  a  curtain  is  provided  for  the  window  and 
the  wooden  doors  are  barred  only  at  the  top,  permitting  the '  inmate  to  see 
out  into  a  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide  where  large  windows  let  in  plenty  of 
air  and  sunlight.  A  nig  is  furnished  for  the  floor,  also  a  small  table  for  books, 
ornaments,  etc.,  and  a  box:  fitted  up  for  a  bureau,  combine  to  make  a  very 
cheerful  room,  not  at  all  like  a  prison  cell.     There  is  an  electric  light  in  each 

No  talking  is  allowed  in  the  cells,  but  the  women  are  allowed  to  talk  any- 
where else,  at  their  work,  at  meals  and  in  the  yards.  At  night  the  doors 
of  the  cell  rooms  are  locked,  and  the  corridors  are  patrolled  by  a  night  watch 
every  hour.  The  women  are  counted  at  seven  o'clock  and  again  at  six  a.  m., 
but  during  the  night  no  bulls-eye  is  thrown  on  them  as  they  sleep,  as  is  done 
in  the  men's  prison.  The  women  go  into  the  rooms  at  4:30  r.  M.,  when  the 
door  is  locked,  but  before  entering  the  room  a  supper  is  given  to  her  to  eat 
in  their  room. 

Three  large  punishment  cells  have  been  built  in  a  room  in  that  part  of  the 
building  used  as  the  work  shop. 

In  these  cells  are  put  those  women  who  fight,  destroy  furniture  and  who 
scream  during  the  night.  Frequently  a  woman,  for  Home  reason  or  none,  gets 
it  into  her  head  that  she  will  scream  all  night,  in  which  case  she  is  conducted 
from  her  cell  and  put  into  the  punishment  cell  where  she  is  allowed  to  scream 
as  much  as  she  likes.  These  cells  are  furnished  with  simply  a  bed,  but  are 
not  dark,  and  all  have  good  ventilation.  There  are  no  bed  bugs  in  this 
women's  prison.  The  inmates  are  not  of  any  better  class  than  the  inmates 
of  the  men's  prison. 

Observation  Ward  and  Hospital 

When  the  woman  prisoner  first  arrives  she  is  put  in  a  room  in  what  is 
known  aa  Ward  2.     These  rooms  have  no  furniture  except  the  bed  and  the 
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washstand.    She  is  kept  in  this  ward  under  observation  for  disease  for  about 
two  weeks,  until  assigned  to  work. 

The  hospital  is  a  model  room  where  everything  is  very  neat  and  clean. 
It  is  provided  with  seven  hospital  beds.  Around  each  bed  is  a  white  enameled 
screen.  There  is  very  little  sickness  in  the  prison  among  the  regular  inmates, 
being  mostly  confined  to  the  new  prisoners  who  are  generally  found  addicted 
to  "  dope." 

Food 

The  meals  compare  favorably  with  those  furnished  at  an  ordinary  hoarding 
house.  Breakfast  is  served  at  seven  o'clock,  dinner  at  twelve  and  supper  in 
the  cell  rooms.  The  table  in  the  dining  room  is  supplied  with  tablecloth, 
china,  knives  and  forks.  At  the  time  of  this  examination  howls  of  Bowers 
were  on  the  dining  table. 

After  the  women  have  been  locked  up  for  the  night,  hot  water  is  served 
to  those  who  want  it  by  the  ward  attendant,  and  cold  water  is  furnished  at 
seven  o'clock  for  drinking  purposes. 

A  very  much  stronger  coffee  is  furnished  the  women  than  the  men,  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  coffee  being  used  to  three  and  one-half  gallons  of  water 
at  each  meal. 

Recreation  and  Amusement  and  Education 

The  grove  to  the  east  of  the  prison  is  used  for  a  picnic  ground,  where  on 
holidays  and  on  some  special  days,  picnics  are  held,  either  by  all  of  the 
inmates  or  by  .the  separate  divisions.  Sometimes  the  keepers,  on  account  of 
additional  work  which  has  been  required  of  the  women,  give  them  a  picnic. 
A  singing  class  is  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  and 
during  the  winter  musical  and  other  entertainments  are  furnished  by  volun- 
teers from  Auburn.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  work  is  finished,  the  pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  walk  around  the  grounds,  in  the  back  of  the  prison. 

Seated  in  a  group,  on  August  12th,  embroidering,  were  four  ladies  who  had 
put  four  men  out  of  the  way.  All  of  these  were  young  women,  well  man- 
nered and  quiet  who  wilt  serve  twenty  years.  Another  interesting  couple 
were  a  mother  and  daughter  who  were  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  being  sent 
up  from  Long  Island.  The  mother  is  about  forty-five  and  the  daughter  is 
about  twenty.  Their  family  life  is  not  interrupted  because  of  serving  a 
sentence  in  prison. 

The  prison  has  a  good  library  of  about  two  thousand  books. 

These  books  are  covered  with  a  light  cotton  cloth,  which  can  be  readily 
washed,  and  when  given  to  the  women  are  further  covered  with  a  paper 
cover.  The  women  can  draw  books  from  the  library  twice  a  week  or  oftener, 
if  they  desire.  Catalogues  are  hung  in  the  wards  and  the  girls  make  up  a  list 
of  the  books  desired.    The  women  read  fiction  mostly. 

In  one  of  the  corridors  of  Ward  1  are  school  desks,  where  school  classes 
are  held  for  eleven  months  in  the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  women's  prison  are  ncgresses,  and  when  they  come  to  the  prison  they 
are  almost  always  illiterate.  A  stenography  class  is  conducted  in  the  prison 
by  an  inmate,  who  is  there  for  forgery,  and  who  has  been  in  prison  several 
times  for  this  offense. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Auburn  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  Religious  services  on  Sunday  consist 
of  a  Catholic  service  at  9  a.  v.,  and  a  Protestant  service  at  10:30  A.  U.,  while 
a  Bible  class  studies  in  the  afternoon. 
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Industries  and  the  Farm 

The  inmates  of  the.  prison  do  the  cooking,  laundering,  baking,  cleaning,  etc. 
In  addition  to  these  employments,  there  is  a  large,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  shop,  where  the  women  work  finishing  the  blankets  made  in  the 
men's  prison.  Rag  rugs  are  made  on  hand  looms  and  toweling  is  made  on 
old-fashioned  foot-power  looms.  There  are  many  sewing  machines  and  hospital 
clothing  it,  made.  The  prisoners  also  make  mattresses.  The  matron  stated 
that  mattresses  ought  to  bs  the  chief  industry  of  the  prison.  Three  times 
the  work  can  be  done  than  is  now  produced.  The  sewing  machines  are  idle 
most  of  the  time. 

There  are  fourteen  farmerettes,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Deane,  who  attend  to 
the  lawn,  the  farm,  the  greenhouses  and  the  garden.  The  grounds  kept  by 
the  women  are  as  beautiful  and  well  cared  for  as  the  grounds,  kept  by  the 
men,  while  the  garden  is  one  of  the  best  attached  to  any  State  institution. 

The  garden  is  too  small,  being  only  four  acres.  If  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  acres  it  would  furnish  out-door  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  and  supply  the  prison  with  all  the  vegetables  needed. 

In  the  spring  the  ground  is  plowed  by  men  and  thereafter  the  farmerettes 
do  all  the  planting,  hoeing,  weeding  and  cultivating  required.  The  usual 
garden  crops  are  raised,  such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  etc.  The 
women  all  like  the  work. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  prisoners  during  the  week  of 
August  1,  1914:  Kitchen,  12;  laundry,  10;  mending  room,  1;  waiters  and 
ward  helpers,  IS;  matron's  waiters,  2;  shop,  34;  garden,  9;  hospital,  7;  and 
excused  from  work,  3;  total,  103. 

Tlic  Matron 

Mrs.  Dailey,  the  matron,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  prison  since  January  1, 
IBI4,  and  in  six  months  has  completely  changed  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 
As  a  result  of  her  kindly  methods  she  has  found  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
five  keepers,  and  has  reduced  the  salary  list  $148  per  month. 

Before  her  advent  'the  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  each  other. 
They  were  compelled  to  stand  with  their  faces  to  the  wall  when  any  visitors 
passed  by  and  were  forbidden  to  look  up;  they  were  locked  up  at  night, 
without  being  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  after  being  locked 
up  their  short- comings  were  discussed  by  the  keepers  who  sat  outside  their 
cells  in  the  corridor. 

This  system  of  treatment  led  to  hysteria,  the  women  frequently  breaking 
out,  smashing   their  furniture,  breaking  the   windows   and   screaming. 

They  were  marked  for  bad  conduct  by  their  keeper,  and  these  marks  were 
charged  against  them  so  that  they  lost  commutation  of  time.  In  many 
cases  they  were  not  informed  that  they  had  been  marked. 

Mrs.  Dailey  has  changed  all  this  and  now  the  women  talk  anywhere, 
except  in  their  rooms,  and  they  are  allowed  to  romp  at  recreation  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  lawns. 
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GREAT  MEADOW  PRISON 

Great  Meadow  prison  is  located  at  Comstock.  In  Great  Meadow  the  greatest 
extent  of  personal  freedom  is  allowed. 

The  construction  of  Great  Meadow  prison  was  begun  in  1909  and  the  cell 
block  building  is  half  completed.  At  present  only  the  north  wing  is  completed. 
The  south  wing  will  require  fully  a  year,  if  not  longer,  to  finish. 

The  main  building  is  pierced  by  long,  wide  windows  which  permit  of  an 
abundance  of  light  and  ventilation. 

A  basement  provides  quarters  for  various  repair  shops  and  in  winter  is  used 
aa  a  workshop  for  making  cement  blocks  for  the  officers'  cottages  now  building. 

The  building  is  heated  adequately  by  radiators  placed  under  the  windows 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  Underneath  these  radiators  are  the  vents 
to  let  in  cold,  fresh  air.    Tn  extreme  winter  weather,  these  vents  are  closed. 

On  July  25th  there  were  in  the  prison  532  convicts  and  106  convicts  working 
away  from  the  prison,  on  roads  in  charge  of  a  keeper.  This  total  number  was 
more  than  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the  cells  aa  there  are  cells  in 
the  north  wing  for  624  men  only. 

Cells  Best  of  Any  Prison 

The  punishment  of  being  locked  in  the  cell  is  not  so  severe  as  at  other 
prisons,  for  the  reason  that  every  cell  here  has  an  outlook,  the  men  on  the 
west  side  being  able  to  watch  tbe  building  of  the  cottages  and  to  watch  a 
baseball  game  in  progress  at  tbe  ball  grounds  and  always  have  the  mountains 
in  sight,  while  those  on  the  east  side  can  see  some  of  the  men  at  work  on  the 
farm  and  can  also  look  at  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  prison. 

Tbe  cells  arc  arranged  in  two  sets,  the  backs  of  which  are  separated  by  a 
'    space  in  which  are  carried  the  water,  sewer,  and  electric  light  pipes. 

There  are  four  tiers  of  cells  with  a  gallery  on  each  tier.  Each  tier  has 
seventy -eight  cells  and  because  of  the  construction,  the  prisoners  arc  divided 
into  companies  of  thirty-nine  each,  corresponding  to  the  grouping  of  tbe  cells. 

The  coll  block  is  built  of  stcol  with  large  roomy  cells,  every  one  of  which 
is  open  to  the  sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day.  A  comfortable  bed  and 
washing  and  toilet  facilities  are  provided,  and  the  men  arc  allowed  to  lounge 
in  the  corridor  of  the  cell  block. 

The  cells  are  built  of  brick  faced  with  cement  and  painted  a  light  green 
which  makes  a  very  cheerful  interior.  Round  vertical  bars  enclose  the  front 
of  cell  and  the  door,  an  arrangement  which  permits  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air  to  enter  cell. 

The  cell  is  nine  feet  long,  Sve  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high.  The  cell  floor 
is  raised  three  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  gallery. 

In  the  right  hand  upper  corner  is  a  round  opening  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  through  which  the  air  of  the  cell  is  drawn  by  suction  fans  on  the 
top  of  the  cell  block.  Thus  ventilation  is  provided  at  all  times  and  the  pris- 
oners say  that  the  air  is  always  fresh. 

An  electric  light  is  in  every  cell  with  a  ten-candle  power  lamp  and  the 
new  Tungsten  lamps  are  being  installed.  This  lamp  is  ample  for  comfort- 
able reading,  according  to  tbe  prisoners'  statement. 

Every  cell  has  a  single  cast  iron  army  bedstead  with  wire  springs.  The 
bed  is  provided  with  a  mattress  and  blankets  and  a  lighter  blanket  in  summer, 
together  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases.     In  winter  extra  blankets  are  given. 
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At  regular  intervals  the  mattress  aud  blankets  are  carried  out  and  laid  in  the 
sun  for  a  day.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  provide  a  rug  for  the  cement 
floor  at  night,  but  it  is  required  that  the  rug  shall  be  folded  up  and  placed 
on  the  bed  during  the  day. 

In  tin;  morning  every  prisoner  rolls  bis  bedding,  neatly  arranged,  to  the 
top  of  the  bed  and  cov.-rs  it  with  a  sheet  to  proteet  it  from  the  dust.  Every- 
thing in  the  cell  must  be  placed  on  the  bed  so  that  the  guard  can  see  that 
nothing  of  a  contraband  nature  is  hidden. 

Behind  the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  small  bureau  fitted  with  shelves  forthe 
convict's  possessions,  such  as  extra  clothing,  tobacco  and  such  grooeries  as  he 
may  care  to  buy.    The  top  serves  as  a  table  for  his  books,  writing  material,  etc 

The  State  provides  a  stool,  but  the  prisoners  may  have  steamer  chairs,  rock- 
ing chairs,  etc.,  sent  to  them  by  their  families. 

If  a  prisoner  desires  a  different  kind  of  bed  from  what  the  State  furnishes, 
he  can  have  it  sent  by  his  family. 

Because  of  the  dust  and  birds,  a  curtain  is  allowed  to  be  stretched  across 
tbe  front  of  the  cell  on  a  wire,  but  the  curtains  must  be  pushed  back  during 
the  night. 

One  of  the  great  annoyances  of  this  cell  house  is  the  vast  army  of  sparrows 
which  have  made  their  nests  in  the  steel  rafters.  A  continual  chirping  is 
heard  during  the  day  and   it  is   practically   impossible  to  keep   the  building 

At  regular  periods  all  of  the  bird  nests  are  destroyed,  but  nothing  appar- 
ently can  be  done  to  keep  them  out  of  the  building. 

Above  the  top  tier  of  cells  is  an  air  space  probably  thirty  feet  to  the  point 
of  the  roof,  This  air  space  at  tbe  top  and  the  air  space  between  the  celts 
provide  ample  ventilation  and  insure  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in 
winter  in  the  building. 

While  the  rules  forbid  any  picture  or  ornament  being  hung  by  tacks,  nails 
or  glue  to  the  cell  walls,  the  men  are  very  ingenious  in  decorating  their  cells. 
They  are  allowed  to  put  up  a  single  shelf  on  the  back  wall  on  which  are  found 
many  family  photographs,  ornaments,  clocks,  etc. 

Decorations  of  pictures  cut  from  magazines  and  papers  are  somehow  made 
to  cling  to  the  wall.  One  cell  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  brought  in  three 
narrow  strips  of  wood  which  by  bending  into  bows,  clung  tightly  to  tbe  walls, 
and  on  these  he  had  hung  pictures  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  theatrical  world, 
flags  and  decorations  made  from  colored  tissue  paper.  Nearly  all  of  the  cells 
have  fancy  calendars  to  mark  the  slowly  passing  time. 

Routine  of  the  Prison 

At  5  o'clock  the  men  go  out  after  the  cows,  of  which  the  prison  possesses 
a  I»r;n-  herd,  nnd  then  have  their  breakfast.  Sometimes  these  trusties  go 
two  mill's  unattended  for  tbe  cows.  The  milkers  go  out  at  B  o'clock  to 
the  barn,  milk  the  cows  and  return  to  the  mess  hall  at  7  o'clock  for  the  regu- 
lar breakfast.  With  them  the  early  machinists,  pig  men,  teamsters,  etc.,  go 
out.  After  breakfast  the  milkers  return  to  the  barn  and  clean  it  up  and  then 
are  assigned  to  various  farm  tasks  for  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  milkers 
and  farmers  return  at  (1;  have  a  separate  supper  and  are  locked  up  at  7  o'clock. 
Thia  staying  out  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  a  privilege  and  the  men 
all  realize  it. 

A  bugle  is  blown  in  the  cell  block  at  6:30  in  the  morning  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  prisoners  to  get  up,  dress  and  clean  their  cells. 

The  men  are  counted  by  the  night  guards,  wbich  count  is  sent  to  tbe  prin- 
cipal keeper.     The  cells  are  then  opened  and  the  prisoners  in  companies  of 
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thirty-nine  in  charge  of  an  inmate  captain,  selected  by  the  principal  keeper  on 
account  of  his  popularity  with  the  men,  form  to  march  to  breakfast. 

If  any  convicts  are  sick  they  remain  in  their  cells  and  their  names  are 
given  by  the  guard  to  the  doctor  who  visits  them  in  the  morning. 

The  men  march  from  the  cell  block  to  the  mess  halls  at  7  A.  M.  and  are 
again  counted  by  the  principal  keeper. 

After  breakfast  is  over  the  men  congregate  in  the  yard  where  they  smoke 
and  wait  for  the  different  gangs  to  form  to  be  taken  out  for  work  on  the  farm. 
Some  go  to  dig  drains;  another  gang  to  excavate;  another  to  hoe  corn;  another 
gang,  called  the  "  Conservation,"  to  weed  the  little  trees  of  the  Conservation 
Commission.  All  of  these  gangs  are  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  who  carries  no  club 
but  is  armed  with  a  pistol.  A  mounted  guard  keeps  the  entire  farm  under 
observation. 

After  breakfast  the  cell  house  men,  who  are  selected  largely  from  the  new 
comers  and  who  are  under  observation  as  to  their  trust  worthiness,  sweep  up 
the  rubbish  of  the  night  in  the  different  galleries  and  carry  it  down.  All 
prisoners  are  obliged  to  pile  rubbish  outside  of  their  cells  in  the  corridor, 
where  it  is  gathered  up  by  the  cell  house  man. 

The  first  floor  of  the  cell  house  and  the  galleries  are  scrubbed  every  day 
but  no  disinfectant  is  used  and  none  is  needed. 

During  the  day  the  cells  are  locked,  but  a  prisoner  can  always  get  a  guard 
to  open  his  cell  for  him  if  he  desires  to  enter  for  any  purpose. 

Supper  is  served  at  4:30  and  immediately  after  supper,  at  5  o'clock,  most 
of  the  men  are  marched  to  the  cells  and  counted  and  locked  up  for  the  night. 

A  number,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  out  until  later.  For 
instance,  the  band  practices  every  night  from  5  to  6  o'clock;  the  farmers  do 
not  return  until  6  o'clock.  These  men  are  locked  up  at  7  o'clock.  The  clerks 
and  the  trusties  remain  out  until  9  o'clock,  when  all  are  required  to  be  in 
the  cells. 

All  lights  are  turned  off  except  the  lights  in  the  corridors  at  9  o'clock. 

During  the  day  a  guard  sits  at  a  desk  on  the  bottom  floor  and  during  the 
night  two  guards  make  regular  rounds. 

Water  for  drinking  is  brought  by  the  hall  men  to  the  cells  at  6:30  anil  at 
7:30,  and  the  large  tin  drinking  cup  in  each  cell  is  filled  at  these  times. 

Recreation  in  Cell  Home  Corridor 

No  restraint,  except  a  rule  against  loud  talking,  is  put  on  the  men  while 
in  the  corridors  of  the  cell  house.  Here  in  winter  are  given  moving  picture 
shows,  the  men  sitting  on  stools  in  the  corridor  or  hanging  over  the  gallery 
railings. 

On  rainy  days  the  men  play  checkers,  and  gather  in  groups  talking.  Tbey 
are  allowed  musical  instruments  which  they  can  play  at  any  time  until  9 
o'clock  in  the  night. 

The  administration  building  forms  the  east  side  of  the  present  quadrangle 
as  it  faces  the  cell  block.  The  south  end  of  the  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  a 
covered  gallery  running  from  the  cell  block  to  the  new  mess  hall  and  kitchens, 
which  are  about  ready  for  occupancy.  The  north  end  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
fence  ten  feet  high. 

In  this  quadrangle  the  prisoners  have  the  privilege  of  pitching  ball,  to  roll 
ball  for  the  Italian  game  and  to  walk,  smoke  and  talk  as  much  as  they  like. 

The  convicts  are  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  cells  and  in  the  cell  block  and  at 
their  work,  but  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  in  the  Administration  building  or  in 
the  mess  hall. 

While  at  meals  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  talk  quietly  to  their  neighbors 
and  to  those  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.     This  rule  has  been 
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in  effect  but  a  short  time,  but  has  worked  extremely  well.  There  is  no  loud 
talking,  no  rattling  of  dishes  and  no  disturbance,  for  the  men  understand 
that  the  privilege  is  granted  to  them  just  as  long  as  they  do  not  abuse  it. 
It  would  go  hard  with  any  prisoner  who  tried  to  start  a  disturbance,  in  the 


Bathing  and  Laundry 

The  men  are  bathed  once  a  week  by  companies,  but  the  farmers  and  those 
engaged  in  dirty  work  bathe  every  evening.  Hot  and  cold  water  ie  supplied 
in  shower  baths.  The  men  form  in  companies  in  the  cell  block,  march  to  the 
laundry  where  their  numbers  are  called  out  and  where  they  receive  the  clothes. 
These  consist  of  underclothing  and  a  towel.  They  then  go  to  the  bathroom, 
bathe,  put  on  clean  clothes,  checking  in  the  soiled  clothes  to  the  convict  who 
receives  them.  This  is  to  prevent  any  dispute  as  to  the  men's  things.  Every 
article  belonging  to  the  men  is  stamped  with  his  number. 

Clean  clothes  are  obtained  on  the  way  to  the  bath.  If  the  men  desire  they 
can  substitute  their  own  underwear  for  what  is  furnished  by  the  State. 
Jn  the  laundry  the  clothes  are  overlooked  and  repaired.  Every  Thursday  all 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  washed. 

Blankets  are  washed  whenever  a  prisoner  goes  away  and  at  stated  intervals 
during  the  year.  Seventeen  men  work  in  the  laundry.  When  they  have 
finished  their  work  in  the  laundry  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  out  one- 
half  day  with  any  company  which  is  working  on  the  farm,  and  practically 
all  of  the  men  avail  themselves  of  this  farm  work  on  Fridays. 

Meals 

The  ordinary  breakfast  is  oatmeal  with  milk,  coffee  and  bread.  Whole 
milk  and  an  ample  supply  of  oatmeal  is  provided. 

For  dinner  the  menu  varies.  There  is  bean  soup,  pork  with  macaroni, 
coffee  and  bread;  barley  and  tomato  soup,  fresh  fish,  potatoes,  coffee  and 
bread;  golash,  boiled  potatoes,  coffee  and  bread;  pea  soup,  boiled  beef,  po- 
tatoes, coffee   with   milk,   bread. 

For  supper  the  prisoners  are  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  bread  and  milk 
and  tea. 

During  the  summer,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  men  have  practically  every 
day  fresh  vegetables  raised  on  the  prison  gardens  such  as  onions,  radishes, 
lettuce,  peas  and  beans,  and  during  the  winter  onions,  cabbage,  pumpkins,  etc., 
are  served. 

From  conversation  with  the  men,  it  was  learned  that  the  meals  are  ample 
and  that  they  are  well  cooked  and  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected.  The  meat 
and  vegetables  are  frequently  baked  in  the  ovens,  which  the  men  appreciate 
greatly. 

Those  who  have  to  remain  in  their  cells  because  of  sickness  or  because  they 
are  being  punished,  are  furnished  with  a  ration  that  is  brought  over  to  them 
from  the  mess  hall. 

Twenty-nine  convicts  are  employed  as  kitchen  helpers.  The  coffee  is  made 
from  four  pounds  of  coffee,  one  pound  of  chickory  to  thirty-five  gallons  of 
water  twice  a  day,  and  five  pounds  of  tea  to  thirty-five  gallons  of  water  is 
used  for  tea  for  supper. 

The  ration  of  meat  allowed  to  each  man  a  day  is  one-half  pound  and  this 
meat  is  served  as  hash,  boiled  beef,  roast  beef  cut  in  slices,  pork  for  Sundays 
always,  and  sometimes  liver.  When  hash  is  made,  it  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  meat  to  six  or  seven  parts  potato.  Bread  is  baked  every  day  and 
three  barrels  of  flour  are  used  in  the  baking. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  inspect  the  food  daily  to  see  that  it  is  whole- 
some.  The  doctor  also  makes  an  inspection  once  a  week  of  every  cell,  to  see 
that  it  ia  kept  sanitary  and  clean. 

Extra  food  ia  allowed  for  supper  to  those  who  perform  hard  manual  labor 
during  the  day.  For  instance,  the  men  working  in  the  power  house  are 
allowed  a  steak  or  two  eggs  for  supper  and  those  working  on  the  farms  or 
in  the  ditches  are  provided  with  something  more  substantial  than  the  ordinary 
prison  supper. 

Dairy  Herd 

There  is  a  herd  of  fifty-six  milking  cows.    These  are  all  Holsteins.    A  record 

by  weight  ia  kept  of  the  milk  given  by  each  cow  and  the  poor  milkers  with 
their  calves  are  killed,  while  the  good  ones  with  their  calves  are  kept  for  the 
herd.    Some  of  the  cows  give  ae  high  as  forty-two  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

The  milk  is  aeparated  twice  a  day,  about  one-third  of  the  milk  being  sepa- 
rated for  the  cream  which  is  made  into  butter  and  sold  to  other  prisons.  The 
skimmed  milk  is  mixed  with  the  whole  milk  and  used  in  the  prison. 

On<-  of  the  features  of  this  prison  is  a  bull  which  a  convict  has  harnessed 
and  taught  to  earn  his  living  by  hauling  sand. 

School  in  the  Prison 

The  school  has  five  classes,  four  being  the  usual  four- standard  classes  found 
in  all  prisons. 

About  half  of  the  men  attending  school  arc  in  the  first  class  for  illiterates. 
This  is  a  curious  fact  because  all  of  the  illiterate  convicts  have  come  from 
other  prisons,  where  they  have  been  for  some  time  and  have  been  to  school 
presumably.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  school  course  ought  to  be  over- 
hauled in  other  prisons. 

In  addition  to  the  four  classes,  a  fifth  class  is  given  some  agricultural 
instruction,  a  little  United  States  History,  Geography  and  Advanced  English. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  school  classes,  a  business  class,  taught  by  an  inmate, 
studies  stenography.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  the  school.  When  the  men 
are  received  their  school  records  at  other  prisons  is  sent  with  them.  An 
officer  is  employed  to  collect  the  men  at  stated  hours  from  the  different  gangs 
and  bring  them  to  the  classroom.  At  the  end  of  the  class  he  returns  to  the 
gangs  and  brings  in  a  fresh  group. 

The  men  are  allowed  to  get  library  books  twice  a  week  and  more  frequently 
if  they  desire.  A  library  of  2,000  volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  State  keeps  a  supply  of  current  periodicals  on  hand. 

Prison  Roles 

The  prison  rules  at  Great  Meadow  prison  are  liberal.  A  convict  can  have 
daily  papers  and  aa  many  as  he  desires.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write 
one  letter  a  week  with  a  stamp  furnished  by  the  State  and  as  many  other 
letters  as  they  desire  at  their  own  expense.  They  are  allowed  to  receive  all 
mail  which  is  sent  to  them.  Whenever  visitors  come  from  a  distance  they  are 
allowed  to  see  the  prisoner  for  such  length  of  'time  during  the  day  as  they 
desire  and  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

All  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  letters  are  read  by  the  correspondence 
clerk,  who  ia  a  convict.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  poor  system;  a  civilian  clerk 
ought  to  read  the  letters. 

The  men  are  allowed  to  receive  boxes  from  home  once  a  month  which  must 
contain  only  such  articles  as  the  rules  allow,  and  only  once  has  this  privilege 
been  abused  when  cigarettes  were  smuggled  into  the  prison. 
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That  prisoner  was  punished  by  not  being  allowed  to  receive  anything  more 
from  home  during  his  term. 

The  officers  and  men  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  dope  used  by  any 
one  in  the  prison  and  no  intoxicating  liquors.  Frequently  bottles  of  liquor 
are  found  hidden  by  some  friends  of  the  prisoners  in  the  fields,  but  they  are 
brought  in  by  the  trusties  or  the  captains  of  the  companies,  to  the  warden. 

The  men  themselves  watch  carefully  for  the  introduction  of  any  drugs  and 
the  warden  states  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  convict  to  get  drugs 
in  that  prison.  If,  when  a  man  is  sent  to  Great  Meadow  prison,  he  shows 
that  he  is  a  drug  fiend,  afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease  or  for  any  reason  is 
an  undesirable,  he  is  sent  at  once  to  Clinton  prison  and  the  men  are  told  on 
entrance  that  this  is  what  will  happen  to  them  if  they  abuse  the  confidence 
of  the  warden.     It  rarely  happens  that  prisoners  are  transferred. 

The  principal  keeper  delivers  an  address  to  the  newcomers  explaining  the 
system  of  the  prison,  telling  them  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot 
do  and  putting  it  up  to  each  man  to  act  ho  that  the  privileges  of  the  prison 
will  not  be  withdrawn  from  all  of  the  prisoners. 

The  men  come  from  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  unshackled  and  are  told 
that  the  only  punishment  that  awaits  them  is  being  locked  up  in  their  cell, 
but  that  if  this  is  unavailing  then  Clinton  will  yawn  for  them. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  convicts  go  to  the  warden  or  principal  keeper 
when  a  new  draft  of  prisoners  is  about  to  be  received  and  give  the  officers 
information  regarding  the  character  of  the  men,  especially  those  convicts  who 
may  endeavor  to  escape  or  abuse  the  privileges  of  the  prison. 

The  prisoners  feel  that  "  a  get-away  "  is  a  reflection  on  them  and  they 
take  as  much  pains  to  prevent  an  escape  as  do  the  officers- 
There  is  always  a  proportion  of  the  men,  but  a  small  proportion,  who  cannot 
be  trusted.  These  men  are  not  allowed  out  of  the  stockade  except  on  baseball 
days,  when  they  are  in  charge  of  the  convicts.  The  untrustworthy  men  are 
used  as  hall  men  for  the  cell  block,  for  waiters,  laundry  men  and  other  occu- 
pations in  the  Administration  building. 

"  Honor  System  "  Successful 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Great  Meadow  prison  is  the  "honor 
system."  After  new  prisoners  have  been  received  they  are  put  at  such  work 
as  will  keep  them  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  principal  keeper,  and 
the  warden. 

Their  characteristics  are  noted  and  the  warden  is  often  with  them  talking 
and  endeavoring  to  determine  their  mental  state.  Their  family  life  and  social 
connection  are  looked  up  to  determine  what  influence  their  families  have 
on  them.  When  it  is  found  that  a  man  has  a  family  toward  whom  he  mani- 
fests a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  where  his  work  has  been  uniformly  good 
and  his  attitude  shows  that  he  can  be  trusted,  he  becomes  a  "  trusty."  He 
is  then  put  on  his  honor  and  is  allowed  to  work  without  supervision  and  is 
assigned  work  which  takes  him  outside  of  the  prison  buildings  and  stockade. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  negroes  or  foreigners,  especially  those  who  have 
no  family  in  this  country,  become  trusties. 

If  a  prisoner  has  only  a  short  time  still  to  serve,  he  has  small  incentive  to 
try  to  escape.  For  instance,  a  "lifer,"  who  by  law  is  allowed  out  on  parole 
after  twenty  years  and  who  perhaps  has  served  fifteen  years,  has  little  induce- 
ment to  run  away,  for  if  he  be  caught  he  will  be  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  So  likewise,  a  man  who  has  served  the  greater  part  of  his  sen- 
tence and  who  has  a  family  awaiting  him,  has  nothing  to  gain  by  an  escape. 
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At  the  prison  one  finds  "lifers  "  in  charge  of  companies  carrying  on  work 
gome  distance  from  the  prison  without  any  guard  being  with  them. 

A  "  lifer"  has  charge  of  a  party  of  men  repairing  the  pipe  line  and  reser- 
voir, a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  prison.  Nothing  prevents  him  from 
escaping  except  his  word  of  honor  snd  his  common  sense. 

The  men  are  sent  often  tome  miles  away  to  build  roads,  but  here  a  keeper 
accompanies  them.  A  "  lifer  "  has  charge  of  the  poultry  yards.  A  "  lifer  " 
has  charge  of  the  septic  beds.  This  man  leaves  the  prison  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  comes  back  late  in  the  evening,  returning  only  for  meals,  and  no 
apprehension  is  felt  by  the  warden  regarding  him. 

Trusties  are  found  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  prison  tract,  taking  care  of 
the  pigs  and  working  in  the  slaughter  house,  without  supervision. 

No  trusty  has  ever  broken  his  parole  or  endeavored  to  escape. 

Baseball  Games 

At  1:30  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturdays  during  the  summer  the  prisoners 
headed  by  the  prison  band,  march  out  of  the  prison  snd  down  the  hill  to  the 
ball  grounds,  half  a  mile  away.  The  men  are  in  charge  of  their  own  inmate 
officers  and  bound  by  their  word.  The  warden  and  his  keepers  are  waiting 
for  the  convicts  at  the  grounds.  On  entering  the  grounds  the  men  are 
counted.  At  the  game  on  July  26,  1914,  the  men  played  against  the  officers 
and  the  men  won. 

On  the  coaching  bench  sat  the  warden  rooting  for  the  men.  The  game  was 
umpired  by  the  principal  keener.  At  one  end  of  the  field  were  the  bleachers. 
two  benches  high,  on  which  two  rows  of  men  sat,  and  behind  them  stood 
two  rows  more.    The  game  opened  with  the  band  playing  "  This  Is  the  Life." 

It  is  a  tremendous  sight  to  see  the  long  gray  line  of  men,  guarded  only  by 
honor,  coming  down  the  hill  from  the  prison,  two  by  two  in  companies,  with 
the  captains  marching  in  front  file.  Company  after  company  comes  up  to 
the  opening  into  the  field,  is  counted,  and  then  break  ranks  and  scramble  to 
get  the  best  seats  on  the  bleachers. 

Officers,  as  they  come  to  the  bat,  are  greeted  with  good-natured  chaffing. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  baseball  field  stood  the  pickets  on  eminences  com- 
manding the  field,  gray  shirted  against  the  dark  woods,  trusties  guarding 
against  any  attempt  at  escape. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  when  the  convicts  had  won,  the  wife  of  the 
warden  presented  the  victorious  team  with  a  box  of  cigars,  and  then  the 
crowd  of  prisoners  marched  back  to  the  prison,  exhilarated  and  taken  out  of 
themselves,  and  encouraged  to  endeavor  by  good  conduct  to  merit  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed. 

At  the  first  game  the  warden  told  me  that  the  captains  were  more  nervous 
about  their  responsibility  than  he  was.  That  they  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  they  felt  that  three  men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  baseball  field  as  they  felt  that  these  men  might  try  to  escape. 

Strong  Personality  of  Warden  Homer 

In  talking  with  the  convicts  one  is  impressed  that  the  men  themselves 
realize  that  an  opportunity  is  given  them  for  reformation  and  for  another 
chance. 

The  warden  insists  that  the  keepers  shall  treat  them  as  men  and  not  as 
prisoners.  When  recently  a  man  talked  to  his  keeper  and  the  keeper  in  petu- 
lance shut  him  up  for  a  day  in  his  cell,  the  warden  fined  the  keeper  ten  days' 
pay,  saying  that  ho  was  there  to  have  patience  with  the  convict  and  that  the 
punishment  of  a  day  in  the  cell  was  excessive  for  what  the  convict  did. 
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The  men  are  granted  many  privileges  and  they  know  that  these  privileges 
are  given  them  is  return  for  an  implied  promise  on  their  part  to  behave 
themselves. 

Ib  the  warden  and  his  system  right?  The  answer  is  that  no  trusty  has 
ever  tried  to  escape;  that  the  men  come  voluntarily  and  advise  with  the 
warden  regarding  the  inmates,  their  treatment  and  their  histories. 

W.  J.  Homer,  the  warden,  is  carrying  out  at  Great  Meadow  prison  his  idea 
that  there  is  honor  and  faith  left  in  every  man,  which  when  appealed  to  will 
make  that  man  trustworthy,  no  matter  how  black  his  crime.  No  one  can 
meet  Warden  Homer  without  feeling  the  simplicity,  truth  and  gentleness  of 
the  man.  When  Warden  Homer  talks  to  a  man,  the  convict  feels  that  here  is 
his  friend,  advising  him  for  his  best  interest. 

And  ao  the  men  work  for  Warden  Homer  with  the  strength  of  their  bodies 
and  their  souls,  some  crushing  stone,  some  building  roads,  some  working  the 
farm,  some  milking  the  cows  and  making  butter,  but  all  building  up  a  new 
manhood. 

That  the  system  in  vogue  in  Great  Meadow  prison  is  right  in  principle  and 
in  practice  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  prisoners 
paroled  asked  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  farms  close  to  the  prison.  At 
present  there  are  over  fifty  men  working  on  farms  under  parole. 
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CLINTON  PHISON 

Clinton  prison  is  located  at  Dannemora,  Clinton  county.  The  east  hall  was 
built  in  1846;  later  the  south  hall,  and  still  later,  the  most  modern  of  all, 
the  cell  blocks,  the  west  hall. 

The  prison  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  on  the  west 
and  east  sides,  and  a  part  of  the  north,  the  remainder  of  the  north  wall  being 
a  timber  stockade  which  is  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

On  the  top  of  the  wall  are  the  usual  guards'  houses.  At  Clinton  the  guards 
always  have  a  loaded  ride  in  their  hands  and  are  apparently  much  keener 
on  the  lookout  than  at  other  prisons. 

Clinton  has  the  most  severe  discipline  of  any  of  the  State  prisons.  The 
life  is  more  dreary  here  than  even  at  Sing  Sing. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  except  those  on  sick  leave  o: 
culosis  hospital  are  compelled  to  labor,  and  the  labor  i 
more  continuous  here  than  at  other  prisons. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  sports  of  any  kind.  This  has  been  the  rule  since 
Superintendent  Collins'  time.  Before  Mr.  Collins  became  Superintendent  tbe 
men  had  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  such  sis  it  is,  to  play  games,  toss  ball,  etc., 
after  they  had  finished  a  certain  amount  of  work.  The  men  were  permitted 
to  move  around  freely,  talk  to  each  other,  and  to  shout  while  in  the  yards 
at  the  recreation  time.  This  has  all  been  stopped.  Silence  is  practically  the 
rule,  and  the  only  exercise  the  men  get  is  by  marching  in  companies  around  a 
very  small  oval  for  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  daily. 

The  warden  has  little  knowledge  of  modern  penology.  The  guards  are  old 
men  and  the  idea  prevails  that  the  prisoners  must  at  all  times  be  suppressed. 

The  warden  of  Clinton  Prison  is  John  W.  Trombley.  On  July  31st  there 
were  eighty-one  keepers,  excluding  the  principal  keeper,  the  kitchen  keeper, 
the  storekeeper  and  the  yard  keeper  and  the  farmer.  The  population  waa 
1,457,  of  which  121  were  engaged  in  road  work  in  six  separate  camps  near  the 
prison. 

Cell  and  Fittings  - 

The  three  cell  blocks  are  all  built  on  the  same  general  plan  of  three  tiers 
of  cells.  A  description  of  the  cells  in  the  east  ball  practically  describes  the 
cells  in  the  other  blocks. 

In  tbe  east  hall  the  cell  block  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first  con- 
taining forty-four  cells  three  tiers  high,  and  the  second  fifty-six  cells  three 
tiers  high.     The  division  permits  of  staircases  between  the  divisions. 

The  cells  are  built  back  to  back  so  that  in  this  cell  block  there  are  530  cells. 

The  cells  are  four  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  ten  inches  long  by  six  feet  eight 
inches  high. 

The  cell  blocks  are  built  of  stone,  and  to  a  slight  degree  are  subject  to 
dampness.  The  door  is  grated  and  a  recess  twenty  inches  wide  by  twenty-four 
inches  deep  leads  into  the  cell.  This  deep  narrow  recess  cuts  off  light  and 
ventilation  and  prevents  reading  by  a  prisoner  locked  in  his  cell  during  the 

The  cells  are  furnished  with  an  iron  frame  bed,  with  wooden  slats,  hinged 
to  the  wall,  and  this  bed  is  provided  with  a  mattress,  blankets  and  sheets 
and  pillow  esses.  During  the  day  the  bed  is  turned  back  and  attached  to 
the  wall. 
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Only  one  sheet  is  provided  and  the  sheet  and  pillow  case  are  laundered 
once  a  week.  Two  blankets  are  furnished  in  winter  and  one  blanket 
in  summer. 

All  of  the  bedding  and  all  of  the  clothing  of  the  prisoner  who  occupies 
the  cell  is  marked  with  his  prison  number. 

The  cell  contains  a  small  commode,  a  wash  basin,  a  cup  and  a  -covered 
bucket.  The  State  does  not  furnish  any  stool  or  chair.  These  have  to  be 
bought  by  tbe  men  or  made,  but  practically  every  cell  has  a  stool.  The  pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  have  hanging  closets  on  their  walls,  which  can  be  made 
into  writing  desks  and  cupboards  for  groceries. 

Most  of  the  cells  have  closets  or  some  place  where  the  convict  can  lock 
up  his  tobacco  and  groceries,  but,  of  course,  these  can  always  be  unlocked 
if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  they  contain  any  other  articles. 

The  ceiling  of  the  cell  block  is  just  above  the  top  tier  of  cells  and  above 
the  ceiling  is  an  air  space  perhaps  twenty  feet  to  the  roof.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  this  ceiling  was  removed,  better  ventilation  would  be  provided  for 
tbe  entire  building.  As  it  is,  each  cell  has  a  small  round  hole  for  ventilation 
leading  into  the  attic,  but  no  suction  flues  are  provided  to  draw  fresh  air 
to  the  cell,  and  so  there  is  no  current  of  fresh  air  circulating  through  the  cells. 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  ten-candle  power  incandescent  light.  The 
interior  of  the  cells  is  in  most  cases  whitewashed,  but  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  buy  paint  if  he  so  desires,  to  paint  his  cell.  By  using  light  colors  the 
cell  is  made  light  enough  to  read  in.  The  electric  bulbs  are  changed  when- 
ever they  are  burned  out,  but  not  before,  so  that  the  light  is  dim  for  a  long 
time  before  a  new  bulb  can  be  had. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  east  block,  there  are  two  rows  of  hanging  baskets 
with  plants  streaming  from  them,  and  in  the  winter  oleander  trees  are  placed 
on  the  floor  around  the  entire  cell  block.  This  is  the  only  prison  where  the 
slightest  attempt  to  use  plants  and  tub  trees  is  made. 

The  cell  block  building  itself  is  lighted  with  electricity  which  burns  through- 
out the  night,  and  for  emergencies  there  are  hanging  kerosene  oil  lamps  at 
frequent  intervals. 

The  floor  is  of  cement  flags  which  by  long  daily  rubbing  have  become  highly 
polished. 

At  the  exit  through  which  the  convicts  leave  this  cell  block  to  go  to  exer- 
cise are  placed  boxes  in  which  the  convict  can  drop  letters  addressed  to  the 
chaplain  or  warden. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  cell  block  is  one  of  great  cleanliness.  The 
light  brown  paint,  and  the  hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  giving  a  rather  cheerful 
appearance. 

Punishment  Cell* 

On  the  ground  floor  are  twelve  punishment  cells  of  the  same  size  as  the 
other  cells,  but  absolutely  bare  of  any  furniture  except  a  board  to  sleep  on. 
The  grated  door  is  covered  by  a  thickly  woven  wire  screen  door  which  pre- 
vents the  prisoner  from  seeing  out  or  from  being  seen  in  the  cell. 

The  men  being  punished  are  fed  once  a  day,  at  8  or  0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  are  furnished  two  gills  of  water,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  tin  cup,  and  one  slice  of  bread.  They  are  vieited  once  a  day  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  cell,  by  the  prison  doctor.  They  arc  let  out  after  a 
minimum  of  twelve  hours'  seclusion,  at  the  option  of  the  warden  or  principal 
keeper. 

The  principal  reasons  of  punishment  in  the  "  coolers  "  arc  striking  officers, 
fighting  among  themselves,  trying  to  escape,  disturbing  the  cell  block  by 
shouting  or  banging  on  their  doors,  and  wasting  food  in  the  mess  hall.     In 
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siime  cues  mm  have  stayed  three,  four  or  five  days  before  they  hare  been 
willing  to  give  a  promise  of  good  behavior. 

If  a  man  becomes  so  unruly  that  a  short  term  in  the  prison  punishment  is 
insufficient,  he  is  transferred  to  the  isolation  building,  where  he  is  kept 
indefinitely. 

Isolation  Cells 

This  building  was  opened  in  September,  1913,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
moat  desperate  criminals.  It  was  built  entirely  by  prison  labor  and  is  a  well 
designed  building  for  its  purpose.    It  is  126  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 

The  cells  are  eight  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  long  and  are  tea  feet  high.  With 
each  cell  is  a  separate  exercise  yard  eleven  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide.  This 
yard  is  entered  by  a  door  from  the  cell  and  is  screened  on  the  top  by  bars  and 

The  armed  guard  on  the  top  of  the  main  prison  wall  can  look  down  and 
watch  the  exercise  yards  of  this  isolation  prison. 

The  only  time  when  a  prisoner  could  escape  would  be  at  night,  when  the 
guard  is  withdrawn. 

The  floors  are  of  cement  and  the  cells  are  of  brick. 

Every  cell  is  equipped  with  an  iron  bedstead  with  springs,  blankets,  sheets 
and  pillow  cases. 

A  table  but  no  chair  is  provided.  A  wash  basin  with  running  water  and 
a  toilet  is  in  each  cell.  No  mirrors  are  allowed.  The  men  are  given  soap, 
towels  and  tooth  brush,  bath  brush  and  tooth  powder.  They  are  given 
tobacco,  furnished  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  a  week,  and  they 
are  permitted  to  buy  according  to  the  prison  rules. 

They  are  furnished  library  books  twice  a  week  and  a  weekly  paper  is 
allowed  to  those  men  who  have  no  bad  record  in  Clinton  Prison. 

Some  of  the  very  worst  men  get  no  yard  exercise  but  are  compelled  to 
exercise  in  their  cells.  The  other  men  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  going  into 
the  exercise  yards  at  any  time  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  i  i\  M. 

The  men  are  shaved  and  bathed  once  a  week,  one  at  a  time,  and  while  they 
are  being  bathed  the  cell  is  thoroughly  searched  for  any  contraband  articles. 

July  30,  1014,  there  were  nineteen  occupants  of  these  isolation  cells.  Two 
keepers  are  always  in  the  prison  making  a  round  of  the  cells  occasionally. 
At  night  one  sleeps  while  the  other  watches. 

The  men  shout  and  sing  and  talk  to  each  other  from  cell  to  cell.  While 
these  desperate  criminals  are  provided  with  better  cells  and  with  better  ex- 
ercise facilities  than  others,  they  are  deprived  of  seeing  any  face  except  the 
guard  and  the  convict  who  shaves  them  once  a  week.  The  keepers  say  that 
most  of  the  men  show  signs  of  insanity.    No  work  is  provided  for  these  men. 

Bontine  of  the  Prison  Life 

.At  6:30  A.  M.  a  bugle  blows  and  the  bells  in  all  the  cell  blocks  ring  for 
the  men  to  get  up.  The  men  dress,  make  their  beds,  clean  up  their  cells,  ana 
are  then  formed  into  companies  on  the  galleries  carrying  their  buckets  to  the 
bucket  grounds. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  mess  hall. 

During  the  day  only  those  convicts  who  clean  the  cells  and  the  corridor 
and  galleries  are  at  liberty  in  the  building,  the  men  who  have  been  excused 
by  the  doctor  from  work  being  locked  in  their  cells. 

All  the  cells  remain  unlocked  all  day  and  the  gallery  man  is  responsible 
that  nothing  is  stolen  from  them. 

A  daily  inspection  is  made  by  the  officer  of  the  day  of  all  the  cells  to  see 
that  nothing  contraband  has  been  smuggled  into  the  cells.    He  looks  through 
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the  bed  and  behind  the  pictures  and  wherever  a  possible  hiding  place  for 
contraband  articles  can  be  found. 

At  4:30  F.  M.  the  men  go  to  their  cells  and  are  counted,  the  men  placing 
both  hands  on  the  iron  grating  of  the  door  and  as  the  keeper  passes  along 
outside,  saying  "  here." 

Every  cell  is  locked  with  a  key  and  the  whole  tier  has  a  lever  lock. 

All  the  prisoners  who  occupy  cells  in  a  tier,  fifty-six  or  fifty-one  in  number, 
constitute  a  company.  Each  company  has  a  water  man,  who  brings  at  5 
o'clock  drinking  water  which  he  pours  into  a  large  tin  cup  attached  to  the 
cell  door.    If  the  convicts  desire,  they  can  get  also  hot  water. 

As  they  march  to  the  cell  to  be  locked  up  for  the  night  each  man  takes 
as  much  bread  as  he  can  use  from  a  table  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cell  block. 
They  are  allowed  to  take  any  amount  of  bread  but  are  punished  if  bread  is 
wasted  either  in  the  cell  or  in  the  mess  hall. 

Bucket  System 

The  bucket  system  in  Clinton  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  prison,  but  has 
received  much  less  criticism  than  that  at  Sing  Sing;  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  public  know  less  of  Clinton  prison. 

The  buckets  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  many  of  them  are  broken 
and  have  broken  covers.  This  condition  permits  of  bad  air  in  the  cell  block, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  deodorize  buckets  where  the 
enamel  has  been  broken  off  or  where  the  wooden  tops  are  cracked. 

The  men  march  in  the  morning  from  the  cells  to  the  dumping  house,  where 
there  are  three  goose-neck  faucets  with  running  water.  The  men  run  their 
buckets  under  the  tap  and  give  a  slight  rinsing  motion  and  empty  in  the 
next   opening. 

The  buckets  are  then  put  on  the  benches  and  only  one  man  is  assigned  to 
disinfect  them.  He  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  treat  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  total  number  in  a  day.  The  total  number  is  between  500  and  600,  so 
that  a  bucket  does  not  receive  any  chlorine  or  lime  or  other  disinfectant 
more  than  once  in  four  days.    This,  of  course,  leads  to  a  terrible  condition. 

There  should  be  new  buckets  throughout  the  prison.  There  should  be  at 
least  three  convicts  assigned  to  cleanse  tbe  buckets  every  day  with  some 
disinfectant  and  every  bucket  after  being  so  disinfected  and  scrubbed  with 
hot  water  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and  air  for  at  least  six  hours 
daily.  Under  the  present  system  some  buckets  are  not  left  in  the  open 
air  at  all. 

Clinton  prison  is  the  only  prison  where  no  effort  is  made  to  provide  any 
amusement  or  to  lighten  the  time  of  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  in  their 
cells  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning. 

During  the  night  one  officer  stays  entirely  on  the  upper  tier  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  past,  various  efforts  to  escape  have  been  made  by  removing  blocks 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  cell,  getting  through  to  the  roof  and  so  dropping  to  the 
ground. 

During  the  night  the  prisoners  are  counted  every  two  hours  by  officers 
who  walk  along  the  galleries  throwing  flashlights  into  the  cell.  Every  half 
hour  the  night  guard  is  required  to  push  a  button  which  communicates  with 
the  warden's  office. 

Food  and  Its  Preparation 

The  kitchen  keeper  shows  in  his  management  of  the  kitchen  and  mess  hall 
an  unusual  amount  of  executive  ability.  He  furnishes  a  variety  of  food, 
which  is  cooked  sometimes  in  the  steamers  and  sometimes  baked  in  the  oven. 
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This  change  in  the  method  of  cooking  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  men. 
The  prisoners  at  Clinton  state  that  their  meals  were  good  and  well  served. 

From  900  to  1,000  barrels  of  potatoes  are  required  each  month. 

Cereal  is  served  for  breakfast  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
with  it  is  served  a  half  pint  of  what  at  the  best  can  be  called  combination 
milk,  whereby  a  little  milk  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  water  to  two  or 
three  times  its  original  bulk  in  order  to  go  around.  It  is  really  nothing  but 
whitened  water,  and  it  is  a  reproach  upon  the  State  that  such  an  article 
should  be  served. 

Fifty-six  men  assist  the  head  keeper  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  mess  hall. 

Coffee  is  made  of  half  coffee  and  half  chicory  and  is  so  weak  that  it  simply 
is  hot  water  colored.  At  dinner  many  men  did  not  touch  the  coffee  and  pre 
ferred  to  drink  the  cold  water. 

On  July  30  the  meal  was  barley  soup,  sliced  boiled  beef  and  tomato  catsup, 
meat  gravy  to  every  man  who  desired  it,  two  boiled  potatoes  in  the  skins, 
and  bread  and  coffee. 

No  butter  is  ever  served  to  the  men  at  this  prison  and  the  only  dessert  is 
sometimes  a  pudding  and  spice  cake  on  Sunday.  No  talking  ia  allowed  at 
meals,  and  no  wasting  of  the  food  or  rattling  of  the  dishes  is  permitted. 

After  the  men  have  left  the  table  the  kitchen  keeper  at  once  makes  an 
inspection  to  see  that  no  bread  has  been  wasted,  and  if  a  man  has  been  found 
to  take  more  bread  than  he  has  eaten,  he  is  warned,  and  if  he  continues  is 
punished  by  being  locked  in  the  cooler. 

After  the  men  had  finished  dinner  on  this  day  not  an  extra  piece  of  bread 
was  left  on  the  table.  This  system  of  not  wasting  bread  was  inaugurated  by 
the  present  principal  keeper. 

AIL  the  bread  and  cake  used  in  the  institution  are  baked  by  a  foreman 
assisted  by  twelve  prisoners.  Thirty-five  hundred  loaves  of  bread  are  baked 
a.  week  and  about  210  barrels  of  flour  are  used  a  month.  Baking  occurs 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Biscuit  are  baked  twice  a  week  and  Saturday  spice 
cake  for  Sunday  is  baked.  Whole  wheat  flour  is  used.  The  bakery  is  clean, 
the  oven  is  good  and  the  bread  is  always  of  a  uniform  criapnesa,  an  excellence 
largely  due  to  an  automatic  bread  mixer.  This  machine  should  be  installed 
in  all  prisons. 

School  for  Prisoners 

In  Clinton  prison,  as  in  all  the  other  prisons,  a  school  is  kept  where  com- 
pulsory education  requires  the  attendance  of  men  for  the  first  four  grades. 
These  first  four  grades  are  for  practically  the  illiterates  or  men  of  extremely 
limited  schooling  and  are  designed  to  give  the  prisoners  a  working  vocabu- 
lary of  about  a  thousand  words,  which  the  men  are  taught  to  know  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  spelling. 

Each  of  these  first  four  grades  require,  on  the  average,  four  months  to 
finish,  and  the  man  is  taught  about  three  hundred  new  words  in  each  grade. 

On  July  29th  there  were  under  Charles  B.  Van  Orden,  head  teacher,  330 
prisoners  in  the  school,  divided  into  eight  grades,  with  an  additional  class  for 
bookkeeping  and  stenography.  Clinton  prison  has  less  illiterates  than  any 
other  prison.  The  number  in  different  grades  are  as  follows:  First  standard, 
28;  second  standard,  47;  third  standard,  60;  fourth  standard,  03;  fifth  Stand- 
ard, 54;  sixth  standard,  22;  seventh  standard,  45;  eighth  standard,  28. 

The  head  teacher  has  a  system  whereby  he  keeps  sorting  the  different 
classes  of  the  same  grade  until  the  best  are  all  in  one  class  and  then  they 
are  put  forward  into  the  next  standard  where  the  same  process  occurs. 

After  leaving  the  first  standard  the  men  make  more  rapid  progress  in  their 
studies. 

The  system  of  teaching  is  one  which  has  been  devised  by  the  head  masters 
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of  the  State  prisons,  who  Lave  selected  a  number  of  words  to  the  extent  of 
about  two  hundred,  with  which  they  start  teaching  in  the  first  standard. 
After  the  men  have  thoroughly  studied  these  words  they  are  put  into  the 
next  standard,  where  300  new  words  are  taught,  and  this  process  is  kept  up 
during  the  first  four  standards. 

After  an  illiterate  has  gone  through  the  first  four  standards  he  is  able  to 
read,  write  and  speak  the  ordinary  words  of  the  English  language  freely  and 
easily,  and  if  nothing  more  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  men  in 
prison  than  this,  it  would  be  a  great  achievement,  but  in  addition  to  this 
working  vocabulary  of  practically  1,200  words  the  men  are  carried  forward 
in  studies  whereby  History,  Civics  and  Geography,  relating  to  the  United 
States  particularly,  and  arithmetic,  are  acquired. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  system  in  Clinton  prison  the  men  have  acquired 
what  is  usually  taught  through  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools,  but 
naturally  the  men  are  far  more  advanced  than  the  children  of  the  eighth 
grade  would  be. 

The  business  course  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography  is  taught  by  an 
inmate  and  with  such  success  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  many  of  the 
prisoners  who  have  taken  up  the  study  for  the  first  time  have  acquired 
considerable  proficiency. 

The  classes  are  taught  by  the  better  educated  of  the  prisoners,  who  are 
allowed  no  prison  privileges  for  this  extra  service. 

It  seems  only  a  matter  of  justice  that  these  prisoners  should  have  certain 
privileges  both  as  to  difference  in  meals  and  difference  in  exercise  hours. 
There  should  be  a  substantial  supper  served  them  in  the  evening  and  they 
should  have  additional  time  to  exercise  in  the  yard. 

Prison  Band 

The  prison  band  is  composed  of  twenty-four  inmates  and  Is  conducted  by 
an  inmate  who  has  been  five  years  in  the  prison  for  burglary.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  belong  to  the  band  as  it  permits  escape  from  work,  and  only  good 
conduct  men  are  allowed  to  play  in  it.  Only  lack  of  instruments  prevents 
the  band  being  larger.  The  band  practices  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
all  the  afternoon.  It  plays  during  the  services  on  Sunday  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  service  in  the  chapel.  There  are  no  concerts  given,  nor  can 
most  of  the  convicts  at  any  time  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  band. 

Doctor's  Gall 

On  July  29th,  at  the  doctor's  call,  sixty-five  men  were  lined  up  to  see  the 
assistant  doctor.  Thirty-three  of  these  men  came  from  the  industrial  shops. 
Those  reporting  sick  form  immediately  after  breakfast  in  a  line  in  the 
doctor's  office  and  await  their  turn  for  treatment.  It  was  apparent  that  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  malingerers,  and  that  a  very  considerable 
number  in  addition  were  seeing  the  doctor  for  very  trifling  ailments. 

The  attending  assistant  physician.  Dr.  D.  L.  Vanderzee,  was  loath  to  agree 
that  the  system  could  be  in  any  wise  improved,  and  he  estimated  that  only 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  feigning  sickness.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  men  use  the  doctor's  call  as  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  work  for  at 
least  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  also  for  the  chance  of  meeting  other  pris- 
oners and   passing  notes. 

The  men  should  either  be  confined  in  their  cells  and  there  visited  by  the 
doctor  if  they  are  very  ill,  or  the  doctor  should  visit  and  examine  them  in  the 
shops  while  at  work,  so  that  this  great  loss  of  time  can  be  avoided  and  the 
Opportunity  to  subvert  prison  discipline  be  avoided. 

The  same  confusion  between  school  and  shops  occurs  here  as  in  all  the 
other  prisons. 
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Before  the  coovict  is  aligned  work,  there  should  be  a  consultation  between 
the  principal  keeper  and  the  head  school  teacher  bo  that  the  shop  need  not 
interfere  with  the  school,  and  vice  versa. 

All  of  the  foremen  in  the  industries  complain  bitterly  of  the  loss  of  time 
when  their  men  are  taken  bj  the  school  officer  to  school  without  any  consul- 
tut  ion    with   them. 

If  no  better  way  can  be  devised  a  very  obvious  one  is  for  school  to  be  kept 
from  say  4  o'clock  to  8  for  those  men  whose  withdrawal  from  work  tends  to 
disorganize   the  induatries. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

The  distinctive  features  of  Clinton  Prison  are,  first,  the  hospital  for  the 
convicts  who  have  tuberculosis  and,  second,  the  bad  men  from  other  prisons 
who  are  Bent  here. 

The  tubercular  hospital  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom. 

From  April  17  to  July  27,  1914,  sixty-one  prisoners  with  tuberculosis  were 
received,  and  the  doctor's  records  show  that  on  August  1st,  377  men  were  in 
the  tuberculosis  wards,  all  of  whom  had  responded  to  tuberculosis  tests,  being 
in  various  stages  of  the  disease. 

Tuberculous  Wards 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  wards  in  Clinton  Prison  for  the  care  of 
consumptives, —  one,  the  principal  ward,  containing  105  beds,  and  a  second 
ward  where  the  moat  desperate  cases  are  treated,  containing  forty-five  beds. 

A  separate  kitchen,  dining-room,  laundry  and  exercise  grounds  are  part  of 
the  tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  sleeping  wards  present  a  very  bright,  cheerful  aspect.  Each  patient 
has  a  single  iron  bedstead  with  suitable  bedding,  and  a  small  bureau  for  his 
clothing. 

Easy  chairs  are  around  the  room.  On  the  sides  of  the  ward  are  large  win- 
dows permitting  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  and  air,  and  in  the  roof  are 
ventilators. 

The  men  sleep  in  these  wards  and  eat  in  the  separate  dining-room  and 
during  the  day  are  kept  out-doors  in  a  place  which  the  prisoners  facetiously 
'  call  Ransom  Park.  This  park  is  enclosed  with  a  woven  wire  fence  and  con- 
tains a  park  approximately  250  by  120  feet.  A  small  covered  shed  provides 
shelter  against  sudden  storms. 

A  guard  sits  outside  of  this  enclosure  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fights 
which  frequently  occur  among  the  prisoners. 

The  card  index  of  the  hospital  is  very  complete,  for  by  it  the  doctor  is  able 
from  the  record  of  a  prisoner  who  has  been  discharged  and  returned  to  the 
hospital  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  malady.  On  the  back  of  each  of  the 
cards  record  is  a  stamped  picture  of  the  thoracic  cavity  showing  the  location 
of  the  disease.  As  Clinton  is  a  prison  where  prisoners  are  sent  who  have 
been  inmates  of  State's  prison  for  more  than  one  term,  these  charts  are 
invaluable. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Ransom's  work  among  tuberculosis  convicts  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Tuberculosis  Work 

Number  transferred  since  1003  for  treatment 2,229 

Total  treated   2,647 

Cases  discharged  from  prison  in  which  results  were  recorded  during 

above   ten   years 1,103 
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Apparently  cured    20. 03% 

Arrested  eases    29.01% 

Improved 3B .  26% 

Average  percentage  of  deaths  on  tuberculosis  population 2 . 84% 

Present  tuberculosis  population 394 

Results   1301,  deaths   in   100,000  living 2021.6% 

Results   1912   160.9% 

A  laboratory  is  connected  with  the  hospital,  where  teats  are  made  to 
determine  the  patient's  condition. 

Work  Necessary  for  Tuberculosis  Prisoners 

Dr.  Ransom's  experience  shows  that  men  who  are  employed  in  light  work 
make  a  more  rapid  and  permanent  recovery  from  tuberculosis  than  men  who 
are  treated  similarly  in  every  way  except  that  they  do  not  work.  It,  there- 
fore, is  apparent  that  light  work  superintended  by  the  hospital  authorities 
should  be  furnished  all  of  the  tuberculous  patients  who  are  able  to  work. 

Large  Hospital  Needed 

The  work  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  demonstrated  the  success  of  the 
treatment  furnished  by  the  State  to  its  tuberculous  convicts. 

The  number  of  patients  has  outstripped  the  accommodations  of  the  hospital 
so  that  a  number  of  tuberculous  convicts  receive  no  special  treatment  except 
such  as  can  be  given  in  the  cells.  This  is  a  dangerous  condition,  not  only 
for  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  for  the  entire  prison  population.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  many  prisoners  in  other  prisons  who  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Clinton  for  treatment. 

A  new  hospital,  therefore,  should  be  erected  at  once  on  lines  similar  to  the 
present  one.  1  his  new  hospital  should  be  built  for  at  least  300  beds  and 
ought  to  be  built  entirely  by  convict  labor.  The  Legislature  has  been  asked 
repeatedly  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  this  purpose  but  without  avail. 

If  the  prison  authorities  would  adopt  the  plan  of  having  the  new  hospital 
built  with  concrete  blocks  made  by  the  tuberculous  patients  themselves, 
which  work  is  not  hard  and  is  suitable  for  such  patients,  the  great  cost  of 
the  new  hospital  could  be  reduced  almost  50  per  cent. 

If  in  addition  to  building  with  concrete  blocks  the  prisoners  from  other 
parts  of  the  prison  were  taken  into  the  lumber  tract  immediately  surrounding 
the  prison,  and  lumber  cut  and  seasoned  for  use  in  the  hospital,  the  cost 
would  again  be  greatly  reduced.  Practically  everything  except  the  plumbing, 
electric  light  and  the  furniture  could  be  built  by  the  prisoners. 

One-half  of  the  furniture  is  now  in  the  present  hospital  wards  so  that  at 
a  very  slight  expense  when  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  good  that 
would  result,  the  State  could  have  a  new,  up-to-date  tuberculosis  hospital  for 
all  of  its  tuberculous  convicts. 

That  such  a  hospital  of  such  a  capacity  is  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
with  every  bed  in  the  two  hospital  wards  filled  there  were  on  August  1,  1914, 
a  large  number  of  cases  unable  to  receive  hospital  treatment. 

INDUSTRIES 

Surrounding  Clinton  Prison  are  about  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  woodland 
belonging  to  what  is  called  the  prison  tract.  Some  of  this  has  been  burned 
over,  but  on  the  greater  part  the  first  growth  timber  is  standing. 

One  of  the  prison  industries  at  Clinton  is  called  the  lumber  industry,  and 
all  lumber  produced  from  this  prison  tract  is  credited  to  this  industry. 

The  lumber  is  cut  which  has  been  marked  by  the  expert  of  the  Conaerva- 
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tion  Commission.  The  tree  is  then  felled,  sawed  into  length*  at  the  saw- 
mill and  transported  Ave  miles  to  the  prison  yard.  There  it  is  piled  rough 
or  is  dressed  and  made  into  flooring. 

A  kiln  dries  the  wood  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  woodworking  plant. 

Lumber  is  sold  at  $20  a  thousand  feet  to  the  other  prisons  of  the  State. 
This  price  is  too  high. 

Soma  chairs  and  desks  and  other  furniture  for  the  prison  are  made  when 
required  in  the  woodworking  shop. 

Fire  Bisks 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  possibility  of  fire.  One  of  the  dangers  in 
that  regard  is  that  the  general  storeroom  for  manufactured  products  is  located 
on  tbe  third  floor  of  tbe  first  shop  and  is  without  an;  fire  protection  other 
than  a  fire  hose. 

In  the  event  of  fire  the  contents  of  the  storeroom,  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated to  contain  between  $ot),0iX)  and  £70,000  worth  of  manufactured  products, 
would  be  an  entire  loss. 

Again,  tbe  risk  of  Are  among  the  stacked  dry  boards  in  the  east  end  of  tbe 
prison  yard  is  very  great.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  a  convict  to  hide 
out  and  smoke,  and  a  fire  once  started  among  this  lumber  would  undoubtedly 
be  hard  to  control  and  might  destroy  the  entire  prison. 

Development  of  Lumbering 

The  lumbering  of  this  tract  should  be  the  main  industry  of  this  prison. 
It  would  furnish  outdoor  work  for  tbe  greater  part  of  the  year  for  most  of 
the  convicts  and  would  be  the  most  beneficial,  both  as  regards  the  health  of 
the  convicts  and  the  profit  for  the  State. 

There  is  enough  hard  wood  to  supply  the  wood  for  all  the  prison  industries, 
such  as  desks  and  office  furniture  and  cabinets.  In  addition  there  is  enough 
pulp  wood  to  supply  a  paper-making  industry.  By  this  means  the  State 
could  make  all  its  own  paper  needed  for  its  governmental  reports  and  sta- 
tionery.    This  would  effect  a  big  saving  in  expenses  for  the  State. 

A  water  power  owned  by  tbe  State  at  Chateaugay  Lake  would  supply 
power  for  saw  mill,  pulp  mill  and  lights  and  power  for  prison  buildings. 

In  cutting  over  the  land  tbe  prisoners  could  be  used  to  replant  scientifically 
so  that  a  practical  demonstration  in  forestry  would  be  given  by  the  State 
and  this  business  learned  by  the  prisoners.  What  better  employment  could 
be  had  for  the  tuberculosis  prisoners  than  working  outdoors  in  the  forests  I 

In  connection  with  tbe  forestry  operations,  for  outdoor  employment,  the 
more  incorrigible  prisoners  could  be  worked  in  the  spinning  shops,  or  com- 
pelled to  make  concrete  blocks  for  new  prison  buildings, 

Spinning  and  Cloth  Making 

The  principal  industry  employing  the  most  prisoners  in  Clinton  prison  at 
present  is  tbe  cotton  and  yarn  spinning  shop. 

In  this  department  144  prisoners  are  employed  and  the  operation  extends 
from  spinning  the  thread  from  the  baled  cotton  to  making  the  warp  and 
filler  for  cloth.  The  number  of  machines  is  being  increased  to  permit  of  a 
greater  output  and  to  correct  the  present  inequalities  of  output  of  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  manufacturing. 

In  this  industry  machines  wind  the  yarn  onto  spools  and  from  the  spools 
toweling  is  made.  When  tbe  new  machines  are  installed  this  department  is 
expected  to  produce  about  7,500  yards  of  cotton  warp  a  week  and  140  men 
will  be  employed  under  five  keepers. 
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Here  cloth  is  woven,  from  which  the  shirtings  for  all  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  State  prisons  are  made,  and  also  the  cloth  for  denims  and  the  "  going 
away  suits  "  of  the  men. 

Tin  Shop 

Among  the  other  industries  at  the  prison  is  a  tin  shop  which  makes  the 
ash  cans  for  the  municipal  departments  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Small  tinware  is  also  made  which  is  palpably  produced  at  a  loss,  the  ash 
cans  making  the  profit  for  the  shop. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  tinware  industry  is  unsuitably  located.  The  most 
profitable  business  is  with  New  York  city.  The  articles  shipped  are  bulky 
and  take  bulky  rates.  If  this  industry  was  transferred  to  Sing  Sing,  for 
instance,  a  much  greater  profit  on  the  same  article  could  be  made. 

Printing  Shop 

There  is  a  small  printing  shop  at  the  prison,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  do  any 
printing  except  in  the  most  limited  way. 

Poor  Management  of  Industries 

The  same  criticism  as  was  made  in  regard  to  Sing  Sing  industries  can  be 
made  regarding  the  industries  at  Clinton. 

The  system  which  compels  tbe  men  to  work  is  one  of  punishment  entirely, 
although  the  men  are  ostensibly  paid  one  cent  and  a  half  a  day  for  their 

Very  little  effort  is  made  to  select  men  for  their  fitness  to  operate  the 
different   machines. 

Men,  for  instance,  are  assigned  to  the  spinning  and  cloth  weaving  shops 
who  have  not  the  necessary  manual  dexterity  to  operate  the  machines  and 
could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  on  rough  outdoor  manual  work. 

The  prisoners  endeavor  to  escape  work  by  going  to  school,  by  sick  call  and 
various  other  devices,  to  be  away  from  the  machines. 

Before  there  can  be  any  improvement  in  the  industries  at  Clinton,  both 
as  regards  amount  of  production  and  profit,  there  must  be  a  rearrangement 
of  the  industries,  and  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  to  pay  the  men  for 
their  labor. 

There  are  two  industries  which  would  profitably  employ  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Clinton  and  be  a  profit  to  the  men  and  to  the  State.  One  is  the  lum- 
bering industry  and  the  other  is  the  spinning  and  cloth  weaving  departments. 
If  these  two  industries  were  retained  and  all  the  rest  were  transferred  to 
other  prisons,  Clinton  would  be  far  better  off  than  as  it  is  now. 

Industrial  experts  should  assign  a  reasonable  task  for  each  machine  for  the 
labor  of  each  man.  Commutation  for  good  work  should  be  allowed  for  the 
minimum  period  of  the  prisoner's  sentence.  For  the  outdoor  laborer  different 
and  more  hearty  food  should  be  provided. 

Farming  Not  Successful 

The  farming  operations  of  Clinton  Prison  are  insignificant. 

The  farmer  draws  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  and  is  assisted  by  about  fifteen 
men  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter. 

In  the  dairy  there  are  thirty-two  milking  cows,  one  two-year-old  and  eleven 
calves.  The  farm  has  a  thoroughbred  Holstem  bull  and  most  of  the  cows  are 
of  the  Holstein  breed,  although  only  two  of  them  are  thoroughbreds. 

No  attention  has  been  paid  to  building  up  the  herd  and  no  account  is  kept 
of  the  age  of  the  cows,  nor  is  the  milk  given  by  each  cow  weighed  regularly. 
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There  is  not  enough  pasture  without  going  some  distance  from  the  barn, 
for  a  Urge  herd,  and  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  prison 
to  fence  in  what  pasture  they  have.  Consequently  the  cows  sometimes  stray 
three  and  four  miles  away,     Some  of  the  cows  arc  practically  worthless. 

If  the  wages  of  the  farmer  were  used  to  purchase  milk  for  the  prison,  it 
would  be  a  gain  all  around. 

A  large  amount  of  milk  is  needed  for  the  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Twenty  tons  of  hay  are  cut  yearly  and  a  considerable  amount  of  silo  corn 
is  raised,  but  of  this  no  account  is  kept. 

The  silo  has  a  capacity  for  ninety  tons  but  not  enough  corn  is  ever  raised 
in  one  year  to  fill  it.     Six  acres  of  arable  land  are  planted  in  corn  for  thin 

As  not  enough  hay  is  raised  on  the  farm  it  has  to  be  bought,  and  last  year 
19.50  per  ton  was  paid  for  hay  cut  at  the  Wingdalc  Prison  site. 

There  were  altogether  twenty-three  acres  under  cultivation  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  pasture. 

A  makeshift  chicken  industry  is  carried  on,  whereby  the  State  buys  the 
chickens  and  the  warden  of  the  prison  gets  the  eggs.  Whatever  eggs  are  not 
used  in  the  warden's  house  are  sent  to  the  hospital.  When  it  is  considered 
that  milk  and  eggs  are  the  chief  diet  for  tuberculosis  patients,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  a  different  sjsfcm  must  lie  adopted  at  Clinton  if  a  proper 
dietary  is  to  be  followed. 
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DANHEMOBA  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Adjoining  Clinton  Prison  is  Dannemora  State  Hospital,  for  the  custody 
of  insane  felons.  Only  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony  and  who  have 
been  actually  in  State  prison  are  sent  to  this  hospital  for  treatment.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  North  and  was  opened  In  1900. 

On  July  31,  1914,  there  was  a  population  of  610  who  were  cared  for  by  two 
graduate  nurses  and  eighty -nine  attendants. 

Most  of  the  insane  sleep  and  live  in  wards,  but  some  cues  are  so  desperate 
as  to  require  being  confined  in  separate  rooms.  These  are  the  paranoics  and 
on  this  day  there  were  thirty -one. 

The  building  is  a  modern  building  and  looks  extremely  clean  and  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose. 

The  men  eat  in  a  large  mess  hall.  There  is  an  assembly  room  where  two 
or  three  times  a  month  moving  picture  shows,  concerts  and  plays  by  outside 
companies  are  given. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  assembly  room  was  the  extremely  heavy 
chairs,  it  being  explained  that  the  chairs  were  made  intentionally  heavy  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  insane  patients  when  gathered  in  an  assembly  from 
suddenly  beating  out  the  brains  of  his  neighbor.    No  trouble  has  arisen  so  far. 

About  4G  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  capable  of  labor,  part  of  whom  are 
employed  on  the  outside,  engaged  in  gardening,  building  and  taking  care  of 
the  grounds,  and  others  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  dormitories  and 
other  indoor  work  of  the  institution. 

All  of  the  clothing  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  is  made  by  inmates.  The 
buildings  have  been  built  by  inmate  labor  under  outside  supervision.  This 
hospital  shows  that  inmate  labor  can  profitably  build  State  buildings. 

Dr.  North  shares  in  the  life  of  the  hospital  to  the  fullest  extent,  from  play- 
ing in  the  band,  when  there  is  an  entertainment,  to  carrying  on  road-making 
and  supervising  of  new  buildings. 

Insane  Persons  Sentenced  for  Grime 

His  views  regarding  his  inmates,  and  some  miscarriages  of  justice  are  im- 
portant. The  following  letter  was  received  from  him  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry: 

"  Mb.  Chabi.es  H.  Jackson,  Chief  Examiner,  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

"  Deab  Sir.—  The  lists  I  am  enclosing  require  some  explanation.  These 
lists  show  that  twenty-five  patients  in  our  present  population  were  un- 
doubtedly insane  before  conviction.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  could  go 
over  the  cases  carefully,  with  this  one  point  in  mind,  this  number  would 
be  materially  increased.  You  will  note  that  ten  of  the  patients  had  pre- 
viously been  inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

"  In  mentioning  this  matter  in  my  report  and  to  you,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  unduly  harsh  in  my  criticism  of  the  courts,  but  have  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  if  a  systematic  method  of  inquiring  into  the  mental 
condition  of  persons  accused  of  crime  could  be  adopted,  it  would  prove 
of  benefit  both  to  the  State  and  the  accused  individuals. 

"  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  cases  where  the  insanity  could  not  be 
detected  without  such  practice.    We  have,  for  example,  admitted  a  num- 
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ber  of  cuea  of  general  paresis  who  remained  in  prison  bat  &  short  time 
before  being  transferred  to  this  hospital.  Such  eases  require  the  services 
of  en  experienced  physician  in  order  to  detect  the  mental  and  nervous 
condition.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  crimes  of  which  such  men  are 
convicted  are  often  suggestive  of  mental  derangement. 

"For  example  I  call  to  mind  the  case  of  an  architectural  draftsman 
convicted  of  grand  larceny,  whose  criminal  act  was  the  appropriation  of 
a  bale  of  cloth  in  one  of  the  large  stores  in  New  York,  which  he  calmly 
proceeded  to  shoulder  and  carry  from  the  place.  This  man's  employers 
advised  us  that  he  had  never  been  associated  with  the  criminal  world 
and  that  his  reputation  had  been  good  previous  to  this  act. 

"A  similar  instance  is  that  of  a  man,  well  connected,  who  had  been  a 
designer  for  a  prominent  firm  of  manufacturing  jewelers.  This  man  was 
sent  to  the  workhouse  for  breaking  a  window,  and  while  in  the  work- 
house assaulted  a  fellow- inmate  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  regarding 
the  mythological  deities.  For  this  assault  he  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  from  which  place  he  was  promptly  transferred  to  this  hospital. 

"In  other  cases  the  insanity  is  more  noticeable,  sometimes  especially 
Bo.  I  recall  the  case  of  one  man  who  had  been  formerly  an  inmate  of 
both  the  Long  Island  and  Kings  Park  State  Hospitals.  He  escaped  from 
the  Kings  Park  institution,  giving  as  bis  reason  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
ties would  not  aid  him  to  obtain  patents  on  his  inventions  of  which  he 
claimed  he  had  made  many  thousand  drawings.  This  man  was  so  deeply 
demented  as  to  make  his  condition  apparent  to  anyone.  In  conversation 
he  would  wander  from  one  absurd  statement  to  another,  and  finally  be- 
come incoherent,  terminating  the  interview  by  mutteringH  which  were 
unintelligible.  We  obtained  a  history  of  his  case  from  the  Long  Island 
State  Hospital,  which  showed  that  he  was  in  eseentially  the  same  con- 
dition when  an  inmate  there.  How  this  man  passed  through  the  courts 
without  his  insanity  being  noted  has  always  been  incomprehensible  to  me. 

"  Another  case  which  I  call  to  mind  is  that  of  a  patient  still  a  resident 
here,  who  brought  with  htm  a  rather  voluminous  manuscript  which  in 
Itself  indicated  that  he  had  been  deranged  for  at  least  ten  years.  He 
was  a  hard  working,  honest  man,  the  victim  of  an  incurable  form  of  in- 
sanity known  as  paranoia.  The  murder  which  be  committed  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  delusions,  which  were  those  of  a  vast  conspiracy  of  a  rather 
mystic  character. 

Hental  Examination  Before  Trial  Desirable 

"It  is  true  that,  inasmuch  as  the  only  justification  for  depriving  men 
of  their  liberty  is  society's  right  to  protect  itself,  society  is  undoubtedly 
better  protected  if  such  criminals  are  under  sentence,  and  as  the 
standard  of  care  here  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Matteawan,  the  only 
injustice  done  them  is  the  disgrace  of  conviction.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, these  men  remain  in  prison  for  a  time  when  it  would  be  to  their 
benefit  to  receive  treatment  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  their  mental  condition  is  noted.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, warrants  the  statement  that  no  system  of  mental  examination  for 
accused  persons  would  entirely  eliminate  these  errors,  as  in  not  a  few 
cases  the  question  of  insanity  has  been  raised  at  the  time  of  trial,  but 
the  judges  and  juries  have  not  been  impressed  by  the  evidence.  In  some 
instances  they  could  hardly  be  criticized  for  this  attitude;  in  others  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  they  were  not  convinced.  This,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  individual  opinions  of  judges  and  jurors,  and  so  long 
as  lay  juries  are  allowed  to  decide  these  questions,  such  mistakes  will 
continue. 
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"  I  might  illustrate  this  statement  by  citing  the  cub  of  one  man  here 
who  attempted  to  kill  his  brother.  He  had  been  an  epileptic  for  years 
and  there  was  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  physicians  here  but  that 
he  was  mentally  deranged.  His  judgment  was  so  impaired  that  he  fre- 
quently wrote  letters  demanding  that  the  Governor,  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices and  other  officials  visit  him  at  the  hospital  whenever  he  wished  it,  . 
and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reason  with  him  regarding  such  re- 
quests, he  insisted  that  it  was  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  proper  demand 
on  his  part.  There  were  many  other  evidences  of  his  impaired  mental 
state.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  sentence  this  man  was  taken 
to  court  as  the  result  of  a  judicial  order,  in  order  that  his  mental  con- 
dition might  be  inquired  into.  The  hearing  was  before  a  jury.  All  the 
evidence,  including  that  of  the  physicians  who  had  known  him  for  years, 
tended  to  show  that  he  was  insane.  No  evidence  was  produced  to  con- 
trovert this.  Nevertheless,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  he  was  sane. 
In  this  esse  the  decision  was  so  extremely  absurd  that  the  court  admon- 
ished the  jury,  set  aside  their  verdict,  and  ordered  another  hearing  before 
another  jury.  This  hearing  was  held  the  day  following  the  first  one,  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  insanity. 

Alien  Insane 

"  The  facts  regarding  the  alien  insane  in  the  State  have  in  recent  years 
been  inquired  into  in  detail  by  Dr.  Dawes,  who  was  appointed  a  special 
commissioner  by  Governor  Dix  to  inquire  specifically  into  this  matter, 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Deportation  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission.  An 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Deportation  spent  several  days  here  in  June  of 
the  present  year  and  the  Bureau  has  since  that  time  been  very  active  in 
repatriating  term-expired  aliens.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  this  nut- 
ter has  recently  been  receiving  ail  the  attention  possible,  but  I  regret 
that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  made  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  return  of  these  patients  to  their  homes  in  Europe.  The  questions  you 
ask  regarding  this  class  are,  I  believe,  answered  on  the  enclosed  sheets. 

Discharge  of  Insane  Criminals 

"  Regarding  the  discharge  of  patients,  I  can  state  that  those  who  re- 
cover while  still  under  sentence  are  returned  to  penal  institutions,  to 
Clinton  Prison  if  they  come  from  a  State  prison,  or  in  the  case  of  re- 
formatory patients,  to  the  reformatory  from  whence  they  came.  This 
matter  of  discharge  is  covered  by  sections  160  and  161  of  chapter  121  of 
the  Laws  of  1912.  A  certificate  of  absolute  recovery  is  necessary  in  order 
to  return  a  patient  whose  term  lias  not  expired  to  a  penal  institution,  but 
after  the  expiration  of  a  patient's  term  he  may  be  discharged  to  the 
custody  of  relatives  or  friends,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent he  is  reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large.  If  he  is  not  considered 
reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large  he  is  reported  to  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record,  who  appoints  two  legally  qualified  examiners  in  lunacy,  other 
than  a  physician  connected  with  the  hospital,  to  examine  the  patient  and 
report.  The  judge  may  then  recommit  the  patient  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  commitment  of  patients  to  hospitals  for  the  civil  insane.  Nearly 
all  of  the  patients  released  from  this  hospital  go  to  the  custody  of  rela- 
tives or  friends,  even  though  they  are  discharged  as  recovered,  though 
a  recovered  patient  would,  of  course,  be  released  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  even  though  he  had  no  friends,  and  this  is  sometimes  of  neces- 
sity the  ease.  From  this  explanation  yon  will  understand  that  patients 
could  not  be  returned  to  prison  as  improved. 
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"  Comparatively  few  term-expired  patients  are  transferred  from  this 
institution  to  hospitals  for  the  civil  insane  by  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission. This  is  occasionally  done,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  160  of  chapter  121  of  the  Laws  of  1912.  It  is  never 
done  without  an  inquiry  first  being  made  by  the  State  Hospital  Com- 
mission u  to  the  fitness  of  tbe  patient  whose  transfer  has  been  requested, 
and  the  consent  of  the  medical  superintendent  here  as  well  as  the  one  at 
the  receiving  institution  is  first  obtained.  I  would  by  all  means  be 
opposed  to  earing  for  the  convict  or  criminal  insane,  as  a  class,  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  civil  insane,  but  an  occasional  accidental  criminal  who  is 
insane  is  not  at  all  objectionable  in  a  hospital  for  the  civil  insane,  and 
in  some  instances  a  patient  whose  criminal  record  has  been  such  as  to 
place  him  in  the  habitual  criminal  class  deteriorates  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  objectionable.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  form  of 
insanity  known  as  dementis  praecox,  which  tends  to  cause  gradual  mental 
deterioration  until  a  condition  of  almost  complete  dilapidation  is  reached. 
In  such  cases  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  man  has  ever  had  a 
criminal  record  or  not,  as  he  is  past  all  activity.  The  friends  of  such 
patients  often  wish  to  have  them  nearer  their  homes,  where  they  can  be 
visited  without  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  as  they  no  longer  need 
the  special  custodial  features  of  the  active  population  here,  the  transfer 
is  not  objectionable,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relatives  but 
from  that  of  the  State." 
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ELMIRA  REFORMATORY 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory,  located  at  Elmira,  was  opened  in  1870. 
The  Hoard  of  Managers  control  both  the  State  Reformatories  at  Elmira  and 
Napanocii.  under  different  Superintendents.  All  commitments  are  first  made 
to  Elmira. 

It  ib  in  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  judge  to  send  to  Elmira  rather  than 
to  a  State  prison,  all  young  men  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who 
have  committed  a  felony,  and  who  have  not  heretofore  received  a  sentence 
committing  them  to  any  State  prison. 

From  these  a  certain  number  are  separated  by  reason  of  their  advanced 
age  and  because  of  their  more  hardened  character  and  sent  to  the  Eastern 
New  York  Reformatory  at  Xapanoch. 

On  August  18,  1014,  there  were  1,205  inmates  of  the  Elmira  institution. 

All  of  these  young  men  have  certain  characteristics,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  normal  young  man,  mark  them  as  a  class  as  being  abnormal.  First, 
they  are  physically  inferior  to  the  average  youth  of  similar  age,  their  phy- 
sical development  being  below  that  of  the  girls  who  are  admitted  to  Barnard 
or  other  women's  colleges.  Second,  over  40  per  cent,  of  them  are  mental  de- 
fectives, about  4011  of  that  class  being  received  every  year. 

Host  of  them  have  made  little  progress  in  their  education,  very  few  having 
advanced  to  the  grammar  school  grade  and  fewer  to  a  higher  grade.  Many 
of  them  are  illiterate,  some  on  account  of  being  foreign  born,  some  from  lack 
of  opportunity,  but  most  on  account  of  truancy.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  those 
committed  have  no  trade,  and  nearly  all  come  from  the  lower  ranks  of  com- 
mon, poorly  paid  labor. 

Decoration*  and  Visitors 

A  boy  is  allowed  to  receive  visitors  from  his  family,  if  he  is  in  the  first 
grade,  once  a  month.  If  in  the  second  grade,  once  in  two  months,  and  if  in 
the  third  grade,  none  at  all. 

Because  the  visitors  come  from  some  distance  they  arc  allowed  to  see  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  again  in  the  afternoon  and  sometimes  the  following  day. 

Grading  and  Harking 

All  inmates  are  separated  into  three  grades  —  first,  second  and  third. 

The  new  arrivals  are  all  placed  in  the  second  grade,  from  which  they  are 
promoted  or  demoted. 

By  diligence  in  study  and  work  in  the  trade  school,  an  inmate  is  promoted 
into  the  first  grade  in  six  months,  and  after  six  months  in  the  first  grade, 
with  a  perfect  record,  he  is  recommended  for  parole,  so  that  in  a  minimum 
period  of  twelve  months  and  twenty  days  a  prisoner  with  a  perfect  record 
can  receive  his. release. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  inmate  is  disciplined  for  minor  or  major  offences, 
to  a  certain  extent  set  forth  in  the  rules,  he  is  reduced  from  the  second  grade 
into  the  third  grade.  If  his  conduct  is  perfect  in  this  third  grade  for  a  certain 
time  he  is  promoted  back  to  second  grade  again. 

All  infractions  of  rule,  either  minor  or  major,  lead  to  fines.  In  a  minor 
offense  the  fine  is  twenty-five  cents.  In  a  major  offense  from  one  dollar  to 
twenty -five  dollars. 

The  principal  minor  offenses  are,  disorderly  room,  untidiness  in  dress  or 
person,  unintentional  neglect  of  duty,  talking,  replying  when  corrected,  im- 
proper demeanor  according  to  rule. 
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escapes,    fights,    insolence,    lying,    fraud,  having 


Financial  System 

The  institution  is  run  on  a.  credit  and  debit  system  for  everything  an  inmate 
is  required  to  do. 

Every  new  arrival  is  given  a  "  Conduct "  book  which  is  balanced  monthly. 
While  an  inmate  is  in  the  second  grade  he  is  credited  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
cents  per  day  for  bis  work  and  is  charged  thirty-two  cents  for  his  keep.  In 
the  first  grade  he  receives  credit  for  fifty-five  cents  a  day  and  is  charged 
thirty-five  cents.  If  he  is  sergeant  his  credit  is  forty-five  cents  a  week  addi- 
tional, and  if  lieutenant  it  is  fifty-live  cents  a  week.  From  his  earnings  an 
inmate  pays  for  his  board,  clothing,  doctor  service,  fines  for  imperfect  con- 
duct and  fines  for  failing  in  examinations.  When  an  inmate  has  to  his  credit 
five  dollars  in  his  "  conduct  "  book,  he  earns  the  right  to  eat  in  the  credit 
dining-room,  where  he  has  the  privilege  of  talking  at  table,  and  of  having  a 
better  variety  of  food. 

These  fines  are  levied  for  a  slight  misconduct  or  because  of  some  failure  in 
school.  For  various  alight,  perhaps  involuntary  violation  of  rules,  a  boy  is 
fined  twenty-five  cents.  If  be  fails  to  secure  a  marking  of  76%  on  an 
examination  he  is  fined  twenty-five  cents.  If  he  receives  a  mark  of  26%  or 
under  he  is  fined  $1.  A  boy  caught  speaking  in  the  mess  room  ia  fined 
twenty-five  cents.  A  boy  who  makes  a  mistake  in  military  drill  ia  fined 
twenty-five  cents;  where  he  is  impudent  to  the  officer;  where  he  is  found 
with  contraband  goods;  where  he  destroys  any  State  property;  he  receives  a 
fine  of  91  and  upward. 

Cella 

All  of  the  cell  blocks  are  four  tiers  high.  In  the  north  cell  block  are 
twenty-two  cells,  which  are  equipped  with  wash  basins  and  toilets,  but  at  the 
present  time  have  no  running  water.  The  cells  in  the  south  block  are  all 
equipped  with  toilets,  wash  basins  and  running  water.  The  interior  of  the 
cells  are  whitewashed.     The  floors  are  of  stone. 

The  bed  is  an  iron  bedstead  made  in  the  shop,  with  crossed  flat  iron  bands 
for  slats  and  no  springs  except  that  the  beds  in  the  new  part  of  the  north 
block  are  provided  with  springs.  These  cells  are  used  for  a  month  by  the 
boys  who  are  going  away  on  parole.  It  was  said  that  the  other  beds  were  so 
uncomfortable  that  they  made  the  muscles  sore. 

All  beds  have  a  mat  truss  made  in  the  shop  which  are  made  over  and  washed 
as  necessary.    All  of  the  mattresses  examined  were  in  good  condition. 

Two  sheets  with  pillow  and  pillow-cases  and  a  double  blanket  are  furnished. 

The  cells  in  the  north  and  south  extensions  are  four  feet  wide  by  six  feet 
deep  by  eight  feet  high.  The  door  of  the  cell  is  made  entirely  of  round  iron 
bars  and  is  one  foot  ten  inches  wide  by  six  feet  high.  Every  cell  is  provided 
with  an  electric  light  placed  over  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  a  cupboard  with  a 
removable  front,  in  which  is  kept  stored  all  of  the  articles  allowed  the 
Inmates. 

In  the  cells  of  the  north  and  south  extension  there  is  a  recess  for  the 
bucket  ventilated  by  a  flue.    There  is  no  objectionable  odor  in  the  cells 

Under  the  bed  is  kept  a  dust-pan  and  the  wash  basin  and  tin  cup  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  On  a  wall  is  a  small  mirror,  sometimes  one  inch  square,  some- 
times two  inches  square- 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  provides  that  the  basin  and  cup  shall  bo 
kept  dry;  this  is  necessary  because  they  are  made  of  tin.     It  is  planned  to 
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ventilate  the  cell  by  a  small  opening  in  the  rear  wall,  at  the  ceiling,  but  as 
no  ventilating  fans  are  used  there  is  very  little  ventilation,  by  reason  of  this 
flue. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  the  cell  is  the  Tungsten  light,  which  give* 
ample  light  for  reading. 

The  cell  and  corridor  are  kept  clean  by  boys  who  do  this  work  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon. 

All  lights  are  out  at  9  o'clock,  except  in  those  cells  where  the  Superinten- 
dent has  given  special  permission  for  the  boys  who  are  studying  stenography 
Or  who  are  clerks,  to  have  lights  going  until  between  9:30  and  10  p.  u. 

Offensive  Cell  Backets 

Once  a  week,  about  a  spoon  full  of  lime  is  placed  in  each  cell  bucket.  One 
day  in  each  week  the  buckets  are  placed  on  benches  in  a  corridor  leading  out 
of  the  bucket-house  and  are  washed  thoroughly  by  boys  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  buckets  are  never  exposed  to  the  air  or  sun,  and  being  cleansed 
only  once  a  week  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  evil  smelling.  Many  of  the' 
covers  were  cracked,  which  permits  odors  to  escape  into  the  cell.  Practically 
all  of  the  buckets  were  old,  rusted  and  corrugated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
never  can  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleaned. 

The  State  is  maintaining  a  foundry  school  where  iron  is  cast  in  various 
shapes.  No  better  work  could  be  done  in  this  school  than  to  employ  the  boys 
in  casting  buckets  for  all  of  the  State  institutions  using  them. 

After  emptying  the  buckets  and  returning  them  to  the  cells,  the  boys  do 
not  wash  their  hands,  as  there  is  no  water  in  the  cells  and  this  is  disgusting 
and  inexcusable,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  empty  buckets  without 
soiling  the  hands. 

A  great  wrong  is  done  the  boys  in  not  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  wash. 
If  standing  water  rusts  the  cups  and  the  basins  in  the  cells  as  is  the  case, 
then  the  boys  should  be  marched  to  their  different  schools,  as  is  done  in 
similar  cases  in  the  State  prisons,  and  there  allowed  to  wash  before  going  to 
breakfast. 

Daily  Routine  of  Institution 

The  first  bugle  blows  at  8:05  a.  u.,  at  which  time  the  boys  get  up,  clean 
their  cells  with  a  hand  brush  and  dust-pan,  and,  after  washing  in  the  basin, 
pour  this  water  into  the  bucket,  leaving  no  water  whatever  in  their  cells. 

The  water  for  washing  purposes  is  furnished  only  in  the  night  time,  just 
before    the    boys    have    been   locked   up,  by  gallery  boys,  detailed  for  that 

At  6:10  A.  v.,  the  sergeant  of  the  cell  tier,  an  inmate,  who  is  also  the  key 
man,  unlocks  the  cells,  and  makes  the  rounds  of  those  under  hie  charge  to  see 
that  all  of  the  boys  are  up.  As  they  step  out  from  the  cell  the  doctor's  call 
is  made  and  those  who  are  sick  and  desire  to  sec  the  doctor  hand  their  names 
to  the  sergeant,  who  enters  them  on  a  slip.  Those  who  report  sick  return  to 
their  cells  and  remain  there  without  breakfast  until  8:00  a.  m.  when  they 
are  taken  to  the  doctor's  office,  and  after  being  examined  are  sent  to  the 
shops  or  the  hospital. 

At  6:30  the  boys  leave  their  cells  with  their  buckets  and  march  to  the  end 
of  the  corridor  to  what  is  called  the  bucket-house,  where  the  buckets  are 
emptied  and  rinsed. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  7:00  a.  m.,  in  the  different  mess  halls  and  practically 
the  same  breakfast  is  served  to  all. 
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From  the  meas  halls,  the  boys  go  directly  to  their  work  in  the  different 
trades  class  rooms. 

A  count  is  made  of  the  boys  in  the  trade  room  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  boys 
continue  at  their  several  occupations  until  10  o'clock,  when  they  leave  the 
class  room  for  military  drill  until  11:13  a.  h. 

This  military  drill,  aa  on  fair  days,  is  held  out  of  doors  in  the  quadrangle, 
and  on  rainy  days  in  the  armory  hall. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  drill  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys 
go  at  10  a.  m.  from  their  work  class  to  their  cells,  and  remain  there  until 
11:4.1. 

Saturday  is  a  general  bathing  day,  and  on  that  day  every  boy  in  the  in- 
stitution, except  those  excused  by  the  doctor's  orders  and  those  in  the 
hospital,  are  bathed. 

The  first  call  for  dinner  is  sounded  at  1 1 :45  and  the  boys  march  to  the  mess 
hall  and  are  seated  in  their  places  at  about  11:55. 

The  meals  last  about  twenty  minutes  and  it  was  evident  that  the  boys  in 
the  first  and  second  grade  were  hurried  by  the  attendants,  who  had  to  wash 
the  dishes  before  going  to  school. 

After  the  meal  is  eaten  the  boys  are  required  to  sit  in  their  place  with 
folded  arms  until  the  signal  to  arise  is  given.  More  time  should  be  allowed 
meals,  and  the  boys  should  be  permitted  to  talk  quietly  to  their  neighbors. 

From  the  mess  hall  the  boys  go  to  the  shop  for  trade  instructions.  On 
Wednesday  they  go  to  drawing  class  for  two  hours  until  3  p.  w. 

During  August  at  3:30,  the  boys  were  allowed  to  play  baseball  on  the 
quadrangle,  but  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  dress  parade  is  held  until  about 
4  o'clock.  From  the  games  or  from  the  dress  parade  the  boys  go  directly  into 
the  mesa  hall  for  supper. 

At  5  p.  m.,  the  boys  are  locked  up  for  the  night. 

At  all  meals  the  boys  are  counted  and  after  being  locked  up  at  6  o'clock, 
the  boys  are  again  counted,  being  required   to  stand   up  close  to  their  cell 

The  cell  galleries  are  patroled  by  the  night  officers  every  hour  up  to  12 
p.  m,  and  from  12  p.  h.  until  morning  every  two  hours. 

Sundays 

On  Sundays  the  boys  turn  out  as  usual  in  the  morning  and,  after  break- 
fast, at  8:15,  religious  services  are  held  by  the  Protestant  chaplain  in  the 
auditorium  and  by  the  Catholic  priest  in  the  north  lecture  hall.  At  these 
services  a  regular  choir  sings,  but  no  band  plays. 

At  6:15  the  boys  return  to  their  cells  and  remain  there  until  11:45,  when 
they  arc  taken  out  for  dinner  and  after  dinner  are  returned  to  their  cells. 

At  1:00  o'clock  the  Hebrew  services  are  held  in  the  auditorium.  During  this 
service  the  other  men  arc  locked  up.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  fair, 
because  the  Jews  are  allowed  to  and  often  do  attend  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  services,  but  none  of  the  Christians  attend  the  Jewish  services. 

After  dinner  the  boys  are  again  locked  up  until  2:20  p.  m.  when  there  is 
a  general  turning  out  and  all  of  the  boys  go  to  the  auditorium  to  hear  a  !oc- 
ture.  These  lectures  are  on  ethical  questions,  on  civics  and  are  at  present  on 
the  European  war. 

The  lecture  begins  at  2:45  and  finishes  at  4  P.  M.  From  some  of  the  topics 
it  would  seem  that  they  had  very  little  value  and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  give  freedom  to  the  boys  Sunday  afternoons  and  permit  them  to  play  ball 
during  good  weather,  and  on  rainy  days  to  have  athletic  games  in  the  armory. 

After  the  lecture  the  boys  are  returned  to  their  cells  until  4:20,  when  they 
go  to  supper.     After  supper  at  5  o'clock,  they  are  locked  up  until  Monday 
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morning.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  Sunday  ia  □ 
privileges  of  open  air  recreation  which  are  accorded  i 
in  State  prisons  are  refused  these  boys. 

The  reason  being  that  if  the  boys  are  let  out,  it  would  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  officers  or  the  additional  expense  of  other  officers. 

The  idea  in  sending  young  men  to  Elmira  ia  to  reform  them.  How  much 
reform  can  be  accomplished  in  keeping  the  boys  locked  up  all  Sunday  and 
teaching  them  to  dread  this  day?  Why  not  make  it  a  holiday  in  fact  by  giv- 
ing the  boys  liberty  or  a  privilege  for  good  conduct  and  good  work  during  the 

Bath  Room 

The  bath  room  at  Elmira  is  one  of  the  best  of  any  in  the  State  institutions. 
It  is  a  long  room  lined  on  the  sides  with  separate  bathing  compartments, 
and  with  an  elevated  platform  in  the  middle,  from  which  the  officer  can  look 
into  the  individual  baths.  Along  the  two  sides  are  107  compartments  pro- 
vided with  shower  baths.  The  showers  are  turned  on  by  the  guard  from  the 
central  platform  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  hot  water. 

The  boys  enter  the  bath  room  through  the  store  room  and  laundry,  where 
they  get  their  clean  clothes.  After  bathing  they  deposit  their  soiled  clothing 
in  a  basket  under  a  checking  system. 

All  of  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners  are  marked  with  their  number  and  one 
of  the  disagreeable  eights  of  the  institution  is  the  large  number  which  appears 
on  the  back  of  the  shirts.  These  young  men  are  not  more  desperate  than  the 
men  confined  in  the  State  prisons,  and  this  large  identification  number  is  not 
found  necessary  in  the  State  prisons,  and  should  be  abolished  here. 

The  boys  are  provided  with  tooth  brushes,  and  are  required  to  brush  their 
teeth,  but  are  given  no  tooth  powder,  and  consequently  the  teeth  are  not  clean 
but  show  green  tartar  in  practically  every  case. 

Punishment 

For  violation  of  reformatory  rules,  the  boys  are  locked  in  the  cells  of  the 
guard  house.  This  is  a  separate  building  with  a  cell  block  three  tiers  high. 
These  cells  are  bare  of  any  furniture,  but  a  mattress  and  bedding  is  famished 
the  prisoner  every  night,  being  piled  in  the  corridor  during  the  day. 

When  a  boy  is  locked  up,  the  reason  therefor  is  sent  in  a  report  to  the 
disciplinary  officer  by  the  reporting  officer.  The  disciplinary  officer  sees  the 
prisoner  the  same  afternoon  or  the  next  morning  and  fixes  the  length  of  stay 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  cell  up  to  three  or  four  days.  If  the  offence  requires 
a  longer  term  than  that,  the  matter  is  taken  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  being  locked  up  the  boy  loses  $1  on  his  account,  which  is 
equivalent  to  one  month's  additional  stay  in  the  institution. 

Investigating  the  case  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  guard  house  the 
day  of  this  examination  it  was  found  that  a  boy  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
had  been  confined  for  two  days  for  horse  play  in  a  trade  class  room.  He 
had  thrown  water.  Other  boys  were  in  the  cells  for  impertinence  to  officers. 
This  is  an  offense  that  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated  by  the  disciplinary 

One  boy  had  been  detected  cheating  in  an  examination.  Another  boy  had 
been  put  in  the  cell  because  he  wanted  an  extra  lift  nailed  to  his  shoe  heel 
and  a  friend  in  the  shoe  shop  attempted  to  do  this  and  both  of  them  had 
been  caught.  A  certain  class  of  boys  want  to  wear  high  heels,  and  this  is 
considered  a  sign  of  degeneracy. 

The  third  grade  boys  are  not  especially  incorrigible,  but  in  every  case  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  the  school.     Sometimes  a  frequent  offender  goes 
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for  a  considerable  period  without  an  outbreak,  and  then  there  comes  a  time 
when  he  seems  to  break  loose.  This  outbreak  at  different  period*  suggests 
epilepsy.     If  so,  ought  the  boy  to  be  punished! 

The  prisoners  in  the  third  grade  are  employed  in  tbe  corridor  of  the  guard 
house  in  such  work  as  mending  and  sewing,  the  idea  being  to  knock  out  the 
glory  of  being  considered  "bad  men,"  by  putting  them  to  such  humiliating 
work  at  darning  socks. 

Gymnasium 

The  Reformatory  is  equipped  with  a  general  room  wherein  those  boys  in 
need  of  physical  development  are  exercised.  No  apparatus  whatever  is  used 
in  exercising  but  the  boys  go  through  a  system  of  calisthenics,  keeping  time 
to  the  music. 

This  class  of  boys  consists  of  those  who  are  mentally  dull,  physically  unfit 
and  those  sent  there  by  the  doctor.  They  are  exercised  all  the  morning  with 
intermissions. 

A  marvelous  change  occurs  in  the  boys  in  about  three  months,  many  of 
the  boys  showing  a  beautiful  muscular  development  of  arms,  shoulders,  and 

These  calisthenic  exercises  seem  to  stimulate  tbe  brain  for  the  reason  'that 
the  boy  is  compelled  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  instructor  with  his  eyes,  to 
imitate  with  his  body  and  to  exercise  in  time  to  the  music  beat. 

For  the  boys  exercising  in  tbe  gymnasium  there  is  a  fine  bath  room,  and 
at  one  end,  a  swimming  tank. 

This  swimming  tank  is  used  only  by  the  boys  exercising.  It  was  explained 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  other  boys  using  this,  provided  a  suitable 
time  could  be  found.  There  must  be  plenty  of  time  at  night  for  every  boy 
to  swim  in  the  tank  twice  a  week  for  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  this 
privilege  certainly  should  be  afforded  all  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Military  Discipline 

Upon  entering  the  institution,  the  prisoner  is  at  once  placed  in  the  "awk- 
ward squad "  and  is  drilled  in  the  ordinary  primary  military  movements 
about  three  honrs  every  day  for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 

In  connection  with  military  movements  he  is  drilled  in  the  "setting  up" 
exercise  adopted  by  the  United  States  army  and  navy.  He  is  then  enrolled 
in  the  Institution's  regiment.  This  regiment  is  divided  into  four  battalions, 
under  the  command  of  a.  colonel,  who  is  not  a  prisoner.  It  has  a  band. 
Every  day  a  regimental,  battalion  or  company  drill  is  held,  or  the  whole 
regiment  is  exercised  in  calisthenics,  with  music.  The  regiment  is  a  credit  to 
the  institution. 

Much  more  is  gained  by  the  military  drill  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
boys  are  taught  discipline,  concentration  of  mind  and  body,  the  instant 
response  of  the  body  and  mind  to  a  command.  In  other  words,  they  acquire 
control  of  themselves. 

Hess  Halls  and  Heals 

There  are  three  mess  halls;  first,  the  credit  dining  hall  where  boys  who 
have  earned  a  credit  of  five  dollars  in  their  account  with  the  institution  are 
fed;  second,  the  first  grade  room;  and,  third,  the  second  grade  room.  The 
first  and  second  grade  boys  eat  in  one  large  room,  but  are  separated. 

The  boys  in  the  credit  dining-room  have  the  privilege  of  talking  at  meals, 
and  for  dinner  are  served  extra  vegetables  and  dessert.  The  days  of  this  ex- 
amination in  the  credit  dining-hall  there  were  186  boys,  though  not  all  were 
of  the  credit  class,  some  eating  there  under  the  doctor's  orders. 
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The  first  grade  boys  are  furnished  butter  every  night  for  supper  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  butter  two  slices  of  bread  very  thinly,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  talk  at  meal.  The  second  grade  boys  are  not  allowed  to  talk  and 
receive  no  butter.  * 

An  examination  of  the  dishes,  the  drinking  cups  and  the  knives  and  forks 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  first  and  second  grades  showed  that  all  of  the  dishes 
were  dirty  and  practically  all  of  the  drinking  cups  rusty.  A  large  number 
of  dishes  were  inspected  and  found  to  be  greasy  and  dirty.  On  some  were 
found  the  evidence  of  three  meats. 

One  of  the  most  general  complaints  of  the  boys  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
is  in  regard  to  these  dirty  dishes  and  cups.  Many  boys  said  that  on  sitting 
down  to  eat,  their  appetite  was  taken  away  by  seeing  the  grease  and  the 
traces  of  old  meals  on  their  plates.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the 
dirty  dishes  found  in  the  first  and  second  grade  dining-room.  The  washing 
of  dishes  is  done  by  attendants  who  are  in  charge  of  an  officer.  During  the 
investigation  this  officer  did  not  take  any  pains  whatever  to  ascertain  whether 
the  dishes  were  properly  cleaned  and  properly  dried.  Much  of  this  trouble 
has  been  eliminated  since  this  examination  took  place. 

The  carelessness  in  cleaning  dishes  and  utensils  is  not  confined  to  the  first 
and  second  grades.  The  same  evidence  of  neglect  and  dirt  was  found  in  the 
credit  dining-room  and  in  the  utensils  used  in  the  hospital  wards. 

There  is  a  great  complaint  among  the  boys  regarding  the  hash,  which  is 
served  three  times  a  week  for  breakfast.  There  was  universal  complaint  of 
the  hash  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  all  of  the  boys  complaining  of 
the  offensive  odor,  and  when  the  cook  was  asked  about  this  he  said,  "  there 
was  nothing  to  it;  perhaps  some  of  the  boys  did  not  have  the  constitution  to 
eat  it."  This  hash  is  cooked  in  a  steamer,  which  is  a  most  unappetizing  way 
of  cooking  food.  If  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  hash  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  cereal  with  milk,  it  should  be  baked  and  properly  browned. 

A  fixed  dietary  is  served.     There  is  no  effort  ninde  to  vary  the  meals. 

The  dietary  states  that  the  cereal  in  served  with  milk  and  sugar.  This 
statement  gives  a  false  impression.  The  fact  is  the  oatmeal  is  cooked  in  a 
little  milk. 

The  supper  is  a  very  light  meal,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread  with  syrup  and 
tea.  Sometimes  the  credit  room  boys  and  the  first  grade  boys  get  prunes  or 
preserved  peaches  with  their  supper. 

Between  1,000  and  1,100  three-pound  loaves  of  bread  are  baked  daily;  six 
pounds  of  tea  are  used  to  a  meal  and  eleven  and  one-half  pounds  of  coffee  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water  are  used. 

Beef  hash  is  composed  of  50%  meat,  40%  potatoes  and  one-half  bushel  of 
chopped  onions. 

Sick  Calk 

The  assistant  doctor  makes  the  rounds  of  the  shops  during  the  day  and 
talks  to  those  who  may  desire  his  services. 

In  the  accounts  kept  with  each  boy  a  charge  of  15  cents  is  made  for  seeing 
tbe  doctor. 

The  system  in  Elmira  of  the  sick  call  is  the  same  as  the  system  in  the 
State  prisons.     It  is  arranged  the  easiest  way  for  the  doctors. 

The  proper  way  would  be  for  boys  who  are  able  to  leave  their  cell  to  be 
visited  by  the  doctor  in  the  shops  in  the  morning  and  for  those  boys  who  are 
too  sick  to  work  to  remain  in  their  cell  until  the  doctor  can  visit  them  there. 
Practically  in  every  institution  visited,  tbe  doctor  insists  that  the  inmates 
should  come  to  him,  to  the  detriment  of  work  and  discipline. 

The  medical  department  is  poor  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  The  doctor 
ought  to  be  shaken  up. 
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Tuberculous 

In  the  cells  of  the  south  extension  block  tuberculosis  cases  are  confined 
which  are  not  severe  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital. 

Each  of  these  cells  has  a  laTge  "T  "  painted  over  the  door. 

There  are  at  present  something  like  200  caBes  of  incipient  tuberculosis  in 
the  institution,  in  these  cells,  all  of  which  have  responded  to  the  test. 

It  was  noted  during  this  investigation  that  many  of  the  most  elementary 
precautions  against  the  spreading  of  the  disease  were  absent.  No  instruc- 
tions are  given  the  victims  about  the  danger  to  others  from  indiscriminate 
expectoration,  and  no  sanitary  utensils  are  supplied.  Neither  are  those  so 
afflicted  placed  at  occupations  that  would  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  These  matters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Harding, 
the  chief  physician,  but  he  replied  that  there  was  no  expectoration  in  the 
institution.    Evidences  of  his  error  were  frequently  seen  during  the  inspection. 

These  tuberculous  prisoners  should  be  provided  with  outdoor  occupations 
and  in  no  case  bo  allowed  to  work  indoors  among  their  fellow  prisoners  nor 
at  any  occupation  in  which  there  is  dust. 

They  should  be  provided  with  gauze  handkerchiefs  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  a  regular  inspection  should  be  made  of  these  handkerchiefs  to 
sec  that  they  are  used.  The  management  of  the  hospital  and  the  treatment 
of  the  tuberculous  prisoners  in  Elmira  is  not  above  criticism. 

Hospital 

The  hospital  occupies  the  three  floors  at  the  end  of  the  south  extension 
block.  It  presents  a  very  unattractive  appearance  and  in  many  respects  ia 
badly  managed  and  dirty. 

It  was  tbe  only  part  of  the  institution  found  to  be  badly  managed,  giving 
evidence  of  negligence  and  un cleanliness.  Perhaps  some  of  this  condition  was 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  regular  officer,  for  the  hospital  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  relief  officer  and  of  the  inmate  assistants. 

Dirt  was  observed  on  tbe  stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  dining-room  where  the  meals  of  the  men  assigned  to  the 
care  of  tbe  hospital  are  served. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  dormitory  for  patients  who  are  slightly  ill. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  dormitory  is  its  general  uninviting 
appearance.  The  beds  are  covered  with  red  flannel  blankets,  without  any 
cover  spreads.  The  beds  are  not  enameled  and  look  dingy  and  dirty,  although 
they  have  not  been  in  the  dormitory  very  long. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  tuberculosis  dormitory;  this  is  a  fine,  huge  room, 
but  is  not  clean.  The  floors  are  scrubbed  but  once  a  week  and,  as  in  the 
general  dormitory  down  stairs,  the  beds  present  a  most  uninviting  appear- 
ance. Unbleached  cotton  is  used  for  sheeting  and  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  pillow  slips  from  being  stained  by  those  who  are  using  salve  on  the  face 
and  neck. 

Tbe  meals  are  served  to  the  patients  in  bed,  and  a  most  deplorable  system 
was  used  to  clean  the  dishes  and  knives.  At  one  end  of  the  main  room  is 
a  toilet  having  a  large  sink  and  bath.  In  this  sink,  mops  which  clean  the 
floors  are  rinsed,  and  in  this  sink  also  the  dishes  of  the  patients  are  washed 
after  every  meal.  At  the  other  end  of  the  dormitory  is  a  toilet  room  used 
by  the  patients  and  which  has  a  bath  and  a  large  basin  which  the  patients 
use  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  daily.  It  is  in  this  basin  that  the  knives 
and  forks  of  the  tuberculous  patients  are  cleaned.  No  proper  appliances  for 
washing  the  dishes  were  found,  such  as  a  dishpan,  cloth,  etc.  It  seems  hor- 
rible that  in  a  hospital  where  grave  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  treated,  that 
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the  dishes  and  eating  utensils  should  be  washed  in  the  basin  where  the 
patients  themselves  wash. 

The  hospital  dormitories  are  in  charge  of  inmates.  These  men  have  had 
no  training  whatever  in  nursing  except  what  they  have  bad  in  the  hospital, 
and  they  certainly  have  not  been  taught  that  utmost  cleanliness  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Tn  a  conference  with  the  Superintendent  and  doctor,  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  hospital  were  discussed  and  remedies  suggested. 

In  addition  to  absolute  cleanliness,  a  trained  nurse  should  be  in  charge, 
white  blankets  and  spreads  should  be  used  on  the  beds;  white  enameled  hos- 
pital beds  should  be  installed.  Screens  should  be  placed  around  the  beds  of 
severe  cases  where  the  patient  is  suffering  from  disgusting  face  diseases. 
The  floors  should  be  cleaned  daily  and  proper  conveniences  for  washing  the 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils  should  be  provided. 

Every  other  institution  visited  has  a  hospital  ward  which  strikes  the  visitor 
at  once  as  being  beautifully  clean.    This  was  not  the  case  at  Eltnira. 

School  of  Letters 

The  school  is  divided  into  lower,  middle  and  upper  primary  and  academic 
departments.  The  three  primary  grades  are  taught  by  inmates  under  the 
direction  of  a  civilian,  head  teacher. 

The  lower  primary  or  kindergarten  is  composed  of  mental  defectives  and 
they  are  taught  the  simplest  things  such  as  letters,  making  figures,  etc. 
There  were  fifteen  in  this  lowest  class  who  receive  four  one-hour  lessons  a 
week.  The  first  class  get  to  write  their  names  but  are  mentally  incapable  of 
doing  much  more. 

In  the  middle  primary  grades  were  250  boys  with  ages  varying  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-one.  This  grade  is  divided  into  eight  classes  studying 
four  days  a  week,  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  daily.  When  they  enter  this 
grade  they  simply  know  the  alphabet  but  all  can  write  their  names.  When 
they  graduate  from  this  class  they  have  studied  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
beginning  of  fractions.  They  have  progressed  in  language  so  they  can  read 
very  easy  articles  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

In  the  upper  primary  class  there  were  350  boys  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions. They  receive  the  same  amount  of  instruction  as  the  other  grades. 
They  start  with  fractions  in  this  grade  and  go  through  decimals  and  ordinary 
problems  of  denominate  numbers.  In  language  they  take  up  and  study  the 
industries  and  activities  of  the  country. 

In  the  academic  class  there  are  350  boys  divided  into  three  sections.  This 
grade    finish    arithmetic,    study   American    and    foreigh    history,  civics    and 


In  addition  to  these  regular  classes  is  a  normal  class  composed  of  the 
inmate  teachers  of  the   primary  grades. 

The  teachers  of  the  academic  grade  are  the  chaplain  and  Professor  Hamilton. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  of  letters  those  boys  who  have  been  placed 
in  the  special  training  school,  as  described  above,  likewise  receive  particular 
attention  and  education. 

There  is.  in  addition,  a  special  language  class  for  foreigners  who  are  taught 
by  the  Robert'.*  system  where  the  teacher  acts  out  the  sentence  and  the  class 
is  required  to  pronounce  and  learn  the  words  so  that  they  can  spell,  speak 
and  write  them. 

Education  in  the  institution  is  compulsory.  Failure  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion is  puni-hed  with  fines  and  a  continued  neglect  of  study  places  the  offend- 
ers in  the  third  grade  or  punishment  class. 
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The  school  of  letters  is  supplied  with  a  library  of  about  6,000  books,  mostly 
reference  books,  but  a  large  number  of  works  are  Action. 

The  men  are  not  allowed  to  read  fiction  freely.  They  are  allowed  to  read 
the  standard  authors  of  fiction.  The  books  mostly  read  are  those  which  deal 
with   that  side  of   life  with  which   the  inmates  are  familiar. 

Special  Training  Class 

Since  January  1,  1014,  Superintendent  MacDonald  has  created  what  is 
called  a  Special  Training  Class  for  the  unmanageable  boys,  i.  e.,  those  who 
cannot  get  along  in  the  regular  life  of  the  institution.  Most  of  these  are 
defective,  mentally.  Much  of  their  trouble  is  caused  because  of  this  mental 
weakness,  and  because  the  other  boys  nag  them.  They  are  all  unable  to  make 
much  progress  in  their  studies  in  the  regular  classes,  are  irritable,  and  dis- 
turb the  classes. 

This  new  class  is  isolated,  having  its  own  class  room  and  dining  room,  while 
sleeping  in  the  cells  of  the  guard  house.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
food  and  a  much  better  quality  and  a  greater  variety  than   to  the  normal 

Special  instruction  is  given  to  these  boys.  They  are  in  school  one  hour 
daily  and  work  at  the  simplest  form  of  carpentry,  for  one  hour.  They  are 
taught  games  and  have  athletic  sports  in  the  private  yard.  Enthusiasm  in 
these  sports  is  cultivated  and  a  record  is  kept  so  that  the  boys  can  see  who 
is  the  best  in  running,  jumping,  and  in  other  games. 

They  talk  at  meals,  have  crockery  plates,  are  taught  table  manners,  and. 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  baseball  games  of  the  institution. 

They  gain  in  weight  and  only  a  very  few  of  them  fail  to  improve  mentally. 
The  cases  are  largely  those  of  arrested  mental  development.  When  the  mind 
gets  started  they  seem  to  get  along  all  right.  Grading  in  this  special  training 
school  is  on  the  same  basis  as  elsewhere;   first  and  second  grades. 

The  average  boy  spends  about  four  to  five  months  In  this  special  class;  be 
then  seems  to  gat  a  start  and  is  sent  back  into  the  regular  life  of  the 
institution. 

Trade  School 

With  the  intent  of  providing  each  of  the  inmates  with  a  trade  by  which 
on  his  release  he  will  be  able  to  support  himself,  thirty-four  trades  are  taught 
in  the  trade  school. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  reformatory  in  1870  the  punitive 
theory  was  in  vogue  in  the  prisons.  The  men  were  sentenced  to  State  prisons 
at  hard  labor  as  a  punishment  for  committing  crime. 

The  reformatory  was  started  with  an  idea  of  compelling  inmates  to  labor 
in  a  way  to  yield  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  prisoner  and  not  to  the 
State.  It  was  realized  that  the  ability  to  earn  fairly  good  wages  after  being 
released  was  essential  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Therefore,  trades  are  taught  compulsorily  and  the  prisoners  are  punished 
by  fines  if  they  do  not  make  a  certain  rate  of  progress. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Elmira  are  sent  from  New  York  and  its 
surroundings,  and  practically  all  of  these  prisoners  are  without  trades. 

Selecting  a  Trade 

Upon  entering  the  institution  the  prisoner  is  sent  to  the  director  of  the 
trade  schools,  who  interrogates  him  regarding  his  former  occupation,  his 
manner  of  life,  his  proficiency  and   adaptability  in   any   particular  kind   of 
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industry.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  class  of  labor  which  the  prisoner 
is  likely  to  find  in  the  community  in  which  he  will  reside  upon  release.  Thus, 
those  from  the  country  districts  are  not  taught  bricklaying,  while  those  from 
the  city  districts  are. 

Most  of  those  taught  in  the  foundry  and  iron  working  school  come  from 
Buffalo. 

After  the  examination  the  boy  is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a  trade. 
The  playing  of  brass  instruments  is  taught,  but  this  is  not  considered  such 
an  occupation  ss  will  enable  the  prisoner,  on  his  release,  to  make  a  comfort- 
able living,  and  while  playing  in  the  band  the  prisoner  is  taught  another  trade. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  equipment  of  the  trade  school  includes  nineteen  class  rooms  and  instruc- 
tion in  thirty  different  branches.  Over  the  various  classes  twenty  citizen 
officers  preside,  aided  by  forty  inmate  assistants.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  trade  schools  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  1,000  pupils.  The 
average  trade  course  extends,  with  no  vacation,  through  twenty  months, 
which  is  longer  than  the  average  term  of  confinement. 

The  trade  instructions  given  to  the  prisoners  is  on  four  afternoons  of  every 
week,  for  two  and  one-half  hours,  and  when  the  prisoner  has  reached  the 
first  trade  he  is  given  further  instructions  for  two  and  one-half  hours  in  the 
morning. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  inmate  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
trade.  This  is  selected  for  him,  although  the  circumstances  surrounding  his 
case  are  taken  into  consideration. 

All  of  the  pupils  make  progress  because  they  are  compelled  to  work;  an 
outline  is  kept  of  the  work  of  all  the  prisoners. 

A  lesson  is  given  to  a  boy,  accompanied  by  a  blue  print  drawing,  and  after 
he  had  worked  on  this  a  certain  number  of  prescribed  hours  he  is  examined 
and  required  to  do  the  work  in  a  shorter  time.  If  he  succeeds  he  is  advanced, 
if  he  fails  he  takes  the  studies  over  again.  The  rate  of  advance  of  each  trade 
pupil  is  independent  of  all  others. 

In  addition  to  tbe  technical  instructions  in  trades,  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  practical  Work  in  a  class  called  "State  Mechanical  and  Repair  Work." 
The  prisoners  in  this  class  do  all  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  institution, 
such  as  painting,  carpentry,  iron  work  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  entire  group  of  reformatory  buildings,  as  tbey  stand  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  original  main  edifice  and  two  of  the  shops,  is  tbe  product 
of  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  stimulus  which  makes  the  prisoners  learn,  is  the  knowledge  that  he 
can  acquire  his  release  sooner  by  acquiring  a  trade. 

To  supplement  the  practical  work  in  the  trade  school,  technical  publications 
are  provided  in  the  library.  These  cover  practically  all  of  the  trades  taught. 
In  addition  to  this  technical  reading  and  practical  trade  work,  a  drawing 
class  in  mechanics  is  held  every  Wednesday  for  two  hours,  and  all  those  in 
trades  which  require  mechanical  drawing  are  compelled  to  attend.  In  this 
drawing  class  the  boys  are  graded  from  "A"  to  "  F." 

Most  Inmates  Have  Previous  Record 

The  curious  fact  in  relation  to  the  men  committed  to  Elmira  is  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  them  have  institutional  records  in  jails,  work-houses  or  in 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Out  of  760  admitted  in  1913,  to  Elmira, 
474  had  been  in  juvenile  institutions,  238  had  been  in  jail,  penitentiaries,  and 
work-houses. 

From  this  record  it  appears  that  the  present  Bystem  of  treatment  of  juve- 
nile offenders  in  juvenile  and  other  institutions  is  a  failure  to  a  very  great 
extant. 
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When  the  additional  tai-t  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  large  number 
of  the  annual  commitments  to  the  State  prisons  are  from  Elmira  and  Nap- 
anoch Reformatories,  it  is  certain  that  some  part  of  the  present  plan  of 
reformatories   is   wrong. 

It  is  probably  true  that  50%  of  the  juveniles  committed  to  Industry  and 
to  Randalls  Island  do  not  find  their  way  to  Elmira,  and  it  is  likewise  "true 
that  over  50%  of  the  young  men  sent  to  Elmira  do  not  find  their  way  into 
State  prisons,  but  the  very  large  percentage  of  inmates  of  these  institutions 
who  continually  reappear,  either  in  the  same  institution  or  in  others,  demon- 
strates that  they  have  not  benefited  by  the  discipline  of  the  reformatories. 

The  explanation  of  our  failure  is  that  we  do  not  properly  care  for  the 
feeble-minded;  that  the  same  mental  defectives  who  first  appear  in  the  juve- 
nile institutions  will  probably  show  up  in  Elmira  and  later  in  the  State 
prisons.  We  are  populating  the  reformatories  with  feeble-minded,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  real  reform. 

Parole  System 

When  by  his  conduct  an  inmate  has  earned  his  parole,  he  is  released,  pro- 
viding he  lias  secured  employment.  If  he  report  to  the  parole  officer  regu- 
larly and  observes  the  rules  of  his  parole  for  six  mouths,  lie  is  granted  a  full 
discharge. 

The  parole  officer  for  Elmira  Reformatory  is  located  at  135  East  fifteenth 
street.  New  York  city.  Mr.  H.  II.  Rogers,  chief  parole  officer,  was 
interviewed. 

He  stated  that  at  present  there  were  two  assistant  parole  officers,  a 
stenographer  and  himself.  His  salary  is  $1,800.  his  assistant*  $1,200  each, 
and  the  stenographer's  $600.  The  room  is  hired  from  the  Prison  Association 
at  1100  a  month,  including  heat  and  light. 

At  this  office  the  parole  men  of  Elmira  and  Napanoch  report  on  their  arrival 
and  once  a  month  during  the  time  of  their  parole. 

On  August  8th  there  were  815  men  paroled  in  New  York,  of  which  611  were 
from  Elmira  and  204  from  Napanoch.  About  fifty  new  men  report  each  month 
and  about  fifty  are  discharged.  Of  these,  333  were  delinquent  —  that  is,  they 
had  not  reported  and  had  not  been  found.  When  a  man  fails  to  report 
monthly,  a  letter  is  sent  to  him  and  sometimes  an  effort  is  made  by  the  assist- 
ant parole  officers  to  find  him.  If  he  fails  to  report  for  two  months,  a  war- 
rant is  issued  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  police  officer  detailed  by  the 
police  department  of  New  York  city  and  if  found  the  man  is  arrested  and 
returned  to  Elmira. 

Parole  System  Futile  and  Fraudulent 

The  parole  system  is  obviously  futile.  The  force  of  assistant  parole  officers 
should  be  increased  by  at  least  five,  and  these  should  be  young,  vigorous  men, 
acquainted  with  the  city,  whose  appearance  would  enable  them  to  visit  the 
man  investigated,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  his  associates  in  the  shop 
that  a  police  officer  is  interviewing  him.  The  parole  system  breaks  down  in 
the  very  beginning.  When  a  man  reports,  a  parole  officer  should  be  aent  to 
his  living  place  and  also  where  he  works  within  the  first  few  days  and  con- 
stant visits  should  be  made  and  encouragement  given  during  the  first  two 
months.     A  visit  once  a  week  is  not  too  often  in  the  beginning. 

To  be  paroled  from  Elmira  or  Napanoch,  a  prisoner  innst  have  work  prom- 
ised. The  chief  parole  officer  knows  that  at  least  50%  of  the  offers  of 
employment  are  fictitious,  although  the  office  reports  on  them.  In  any  event, 
the  man  is  allowed  to  go  from  the  institutions  ostensibly  to  these  imaginary 
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positions.  He  either  does  not  work  or  else  it  in  necessary  for  him  to  secure 
a  new  job.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  work  without  references.  If  a 
young  man  tells  that  he  has  been  in  State  reformatory  his  chance  of  employ- 
ment is  gone.     This  is  notably  so  in  the  large  firms  in  New  York. 

If  the  work  of  securing  employment  for  the  parole  men  was  taken  entirely 
away  from  the  men  themselves,  except  where  the  family  of  the  men  could 
make  itself  responsible  for  employment,  and  the  work  of  finding  a  job  for  the 
men  given  entirely  to  the  parole  officers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  and 
supported  by  the  authorization  of  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Board  of 
Managers,  it  is  probable  that  very  much  better  and  more  stable  employment 
could  be  secured.  For  these  men  a  guarantee  of  good  conduct  is  essential. 
This  can  be  given  by  the  State  or  by  the  institution. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Parole  Board  on  Thursday  evening,  September 
3,  1914,  and  listened  to  the  statements  of  the  men  reporting.  The  men 
appeared  well  dressed,  clean  and  alert.  Only  a  very  few  were  working  at 
the  trade  which  had  been  taught  them  at  Elmira.  A  few  were  working  in 
the  plumbing  business,  not  being  members  of  the  union,  however.  The  great 
majority  had  found  employment  as  drivers  of  moving  vans  or  express 
wagons.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  tailor  shop  stated  that  what  they  had 
learned  in  Elmira  was  of  no  value,  as  tailoring  work  in  New  York  city  was 
entirely  different  from  what  had  been  taught  them  at  the  institution.  The 
only  trade  in  which  the  men  spoke  of  their  ability  to  work  at,  was  brick- 
laying. It  Is  apparent  from  the  statements  of  the  men  that  the  system  of 
instruction  at  Elmira  is  altogether  too  short  to  accomplish  much  practical 
good. 

The  parole  officer  suggests  that  if  when  an  offer  to  give  employment  is 
made  to  a  prisoner  about  to  be  paroled,  the  employer  offering  work  was  made 
to  swear  to  an  affidavit  that  he  had  bona  fide  employment  and  would  give  the 
same  to  the  prisoner  for  a  year,  many  of  the  fraudulent  offers  could  be 
eliminated,  because  of  the  consequences  of  committing  perjury. 

The  parole  bureau  does  not  receive  from  Elmira  sufficient  information 
regarding  the  parole  men.  Whenever  a  prisoner  is  sent  to  Elmira,  before  the 
judge  sentences  bim,  his  record  has  been  looked  up  by  the  probation  officer  of 
the  judge.  This  record  is  not  sent  to  Elmira,  but  it  should  be,  for  it  gives 
the  school  record  and  the  history  of  the  boy  and  the  crime. 

A  form  should  be  devised  so  that  when  the  prisoner  is  paroled,  the  parole 
officer  in  New  York,  would  have  a  complete  history  of  the  trade  taught  the 
boy,  showing  the  length  of  time  and  the  progress  made  in  the  trade;  a  school 
record  showing  the  length  of  time,  the  standing,  and  the  progress  made.  A 
thorough  physiological  description  of  the  boy  with  a  comment  by  the  Super- 
intendent or  proper  officer  indicating  what  work  would  be  suitable  and  what 
supervision  would  be  needed.  With  this  in  front  of  him,  the  parole  officer 
would  be  enabled  to  properly  deal  with  the  case.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
system  is  useless  to  the  State  and  useless  to  the  prisoners. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

In  1913,  the  officers'  salary  and  maintenance  allowance  amounted  to  $122,- 
147.9S.     There  are  six  chief  guards  and  fifty-eight  guards. 

The  salaries  and  maintenance  of  instructors  and  parole  agents  amounts 
to  an  additional  $29,643.83,  and  maintenance  of  M72.SO;  thus  the  total  expense 
for  salaries  and  maintenance  was  $]01  £91.78. 

The  cost  of  provisions  for  all  of  the  inmates  was  $48,048.62.  The  daily 
expense  of  providing  three  meals  for  an  inmate  was  nine  and  one-half  cents. 
The  total  cost  of  the  institution,  including  the  cost  of  industries,  was 
$284,773.28. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  it  is  estimated  that  the  coat 
will  be  $330,000.  Among  the  moit  needed  improvements  is  the  repair  to  the 
parade  grounds  and  the  floor  of  the  armory. 

The  building  in  which  the  foundry  and  moulding  trade  is  located  haa  been 
condemned  by  the  State  Architect,  and  a  new  building  should  be  erected  in 
its  place. 

Conclusion 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  Elmira  Reformatory  is  a  very 
well  run  reformatory  institution  and  is  fulfilling,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ideals 
for  which  it  was  created. 

There  is  a  high  sense  of  duty  among  the  officers  and  a  kindliness  toward 
the  prisoners  on  the  part  of  the  guards. 

While  the  complaint  as  to  the  food  and  the  manner  of  its  service  is  probably 
well  founded,  there  was  no  complaint  of  injustice  or  that  one  man  was  dis- 
criminated against.  The  prisoners  themselves  stated  that  even-handed  justice 
was  dispensed  to  all. 

The  present  system  is  producing  results.  A  majority  of  the  men  are 
improved  physically  and  mentally  and  when  they  leave  the  institution  they 
will  be  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens  who  never  again  will  come 
in  conflict  with  the  law. 

The  idea  of  the  Superintendent  in  separating  the  incorrigibles  into  a  sepa- 
rate training  class  is  a  step  which  should  be  followed  in  all  other  similar 
institutions,  to  the  end  that  discipline  be  not  disturbed  in  the  institutions 
and  that  the  prisoners  themselves  may  be  put  in  surroundings  more  suited 
to  their  mental  and  moral  condition. 
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NEW  YOKE  STATE  REFOBMATOBY  FOB  WOMEN 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  is  located  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Bedford  Hills,  a  station  on  the  Harlem  Railroad. 

The  institution  owns  sixty-five  acres  of  land  and  has  under  lease  104  acres 
additional.  One  parcel  of  the  land  known  as  the  Weiler  Farm  has  been  leased 
for  three  years  and  is  used  for  the  colony  of  feeble-minded  girls.  The  other 
parcel  of  leased  land  is  known  as  the  Sanchez  Farm  and  is  the  farm  on  which 
the  laboratory  of  Social  Hygiene  stands.  Both  of  these  parcels  of  leased  land 
can  be  purchased  under  an  option  contained  in  the  leases. 

Both  the  owned  and  leased  land  is  of  a  rolling  character  but  of  very  good 
soil  on  which  fine  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  are  grown.  If  the  land  now 
under  lease  is  acquired,  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  giving  outdoor  work  to 
all  of  the  inmates  who  can  be  trusted  to  work  with  and  without  guard 
supervision. 

There  are  at  present  fourteen  buildings  on  the  land  owned  by  the  reforma- 
tory. In  addition,  there  are  the  Receiving  Hall  and  the  Laboratory  for  Social 
Science  on  the  Sanchez  tract. 

Seven  new  cottageB  and  a  large  hospital  are  being  constructed. 

Buildings  Inconveniently  Located 

Very  little  outlook  for  the  future  has  been  shown  in  the  location  of  the 
new  group  of  buildings.  The  land  of  the  reformatory  is  divided  by  a  stream, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Administration  Building.  The  Administration 
Building  is  on  the  first  campus  around  which  are  grouped  various  cottages,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  "  R.  H."  Cottage  now  used  as  the  punish- 
ment hall.  Above  this  campus  on  a  higher  bench  is  another  campus  with 
other  buildings,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  honor  cottages  and  the 
maternity  cottage.  It  is  to  the  left  of  this  upper  campus  that  the  three  new 
cottages  and  the  hospital  are  building.  Across  the  stream  and  at  a  distance 
of  probably  a  half  a  mile  from  the  Administration  Building,  is  the  Farm 
Colony  and  up  the  hill  from  this  Farm  Colony,  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand feet,  are  four  new  cottages.  The  laboratory  for  Social  Research  is 
located  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  Administration  Building. 

When  the  new  buildings  are  in  use,  for  the  officers  to  make  the  rounds,  a 
conveyance  will  be  necessary  or  else  much  time  will  be  wasted.  A  special 
difficulty  will  arise  in  regard  to  school.  The  school  building  is  now  on  the 
first  campus  and  in  order  to  reach  this  building,  the  girls  from  the  cottages 
behind  the  farm  cottages  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  down  hill  and  then  up 
hill,  for  half  a  mile,  and  this  will  be  especially  hard  in  times  of  storm  and 
when  the  ground  is  soft  from  rain  or  snow.  Upon  questioning  the  officials, 
it  was  stated  that  the  matter  had  not  been  studied  as  to  school  for  the  girls 
in  the  new  cottages,  but  that  probably  a  room  would  be  taken  in  each  cottage 
for  instruction.  If  thiB  is  done,  it  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  more 
teachers  and  lessen  the  capacity  of  new  cottages. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand  now  the  reasons  which  impelled  the  location 
of  the  new  hospital,  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  group  on  the  upper  campus. 
The  new  hospital  will  be  almost  a  mile  from  the  Reception  Hall.  The  duties 
of  the  doctor  necessitate  her  being  in  the  Reception  Hall  to  examine  the  new 
Inmates  and  to  keep  them  under  observation  for  the  two  weeks  in  which  they 
remain  in  quarantine.     The  doctor  and  her  assistant  eat  in  the  general  mess 
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hall  for  officials.  If  she  undertakes  to  attend  to  duties  in  the  laboratory  and 
to  duties  in  the  hospital,  her  time  will  be  largely  taken  up  in  traversing  the 
distance  between  these  two  buildings.  The  new  buildings  will  divide  the  in- 
stitution, and  will  lead  to  a  great  inconvenience  and  expense. 

Purpose  of  the  Institution 

The  reformatory  at  Bedford  whs  created  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  women 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  convicted  of  habitual  drunkenness,  be- 
ing common  prostitutes,  of  soliciting,  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty  convicted  of  a  felony  who  have  not  theretofore  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison.  All  these  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  he  committed  to  Bedford  under  a  definite  sen- 
tence of  three  years. 

It  is  further  provided  by  law  that  whenever  a  female  has  been  committed 
to  the  reformatory  who  is  not  of  a  proper  age,  or  is  not  properly  committed, 
or  is  insane  or  mentally  incapable  of  being  materially  benefited  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  such  institution,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  may  return  such 
female  to  the  committing  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  in  all  respects  as 
though  she  had  not  been  so  committed. 

It  is  under  the  law  just  quoted  that  the  Board  of  Managers  are  endeavoring 
to  return  all  feeble-minded  women  committed  at  present  to  Bedford,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  overcrowded  at  that  institution. 

After  being  committed,  the  woman  is  brought  to  the  reformatory  from  the 
prison  in  which  she  is  temporarily  held,  by  an  officer  known  as  a  marshal,  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  reformatory.  Where  the  woman  has  a  nursing  child  or 
where  a  child  is  born  of  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  institution,  the  child  may 
remain  with  its  mother  until  it  is  two  years  of  age,  when  it  must  be  removed- 
Such  child  is  placed  in  an  asylum  for  children  in  this  State,  or  is  committed 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  some  relative  or  proper  person. 

Upon  being  received,  the  woman  is  thoroughly  bathed,  given  new  clothes 
and  is  detained  in  what  is  called  Quarantine  for  a  period  of  two  weeks)  dur- 
ing which  time  she  is  examined  by  the  doctor  of  the  institution  and  by  the 
officials  of  the  Laboratory  for  Social  Research.  The  Quarantine  division  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rooms  in  one  wing  of  the  building  called  the  Elizabeth 
Fry  Hall,  erected  by  the  donor  of  the  laboratory,  as  the  administration, 
quarantine,  and  reception  building  for  new  cases. 

There  are  accommodations  for  fifty  women  under  observation.  They  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  other  women  of  the  institution,  having  their  own 
dining-rooms,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Laboratory  for  Social  Research 

This  building  was  erected  by  private  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
study  of  the  women  committed  to  the  reformatory.  Both  the  Administration 
Building  and  the  Laboratory  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built.  The  staff  of  the  laboratory  is  nominally  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  but  practically  is  independent  of 
control,  reporting  to  the  Institute  of  Social  Hygiene.  The  staff  at  the  lab- 
oratory comprises  a  psychologist,  a  sociologist,  an  assistant  in  statistics  and 
two  field  workers. 

While  in  quarantine,  the  new  inmate  is  brought  before  the  staff  of  the 
laboratory  and  tests  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  determining  her  mental, 
moral  and  physical  characteristics.  On  Sunday  evening  the  officers  of  the 
laboratory  meet  and  a  discussion  takes  place  regarding  the  woman  and  her 
disposition  in  the  institution.    As  an  aid  in  determining  the  characteristics  of 
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those  under  examination,  the  field  force,  so  far  as  possible,  make  a  study  of 
their  heredity  and  previous  environment. 

After  the  Laboratory  of  Social  Hygiene  has  thoroughly  examined  and 
passed  upon  her  case,  the  woman  is  then  placed  in  such  a  cottage  as  has  been 
determined  upon,  after  consultation  of  the  officials  and  the  laboratory  staff. 

The  women  in  these  different  cottages  are  grouped  according  to  several 
standards.  For  instance,  women  of  the  same  intelligence  are  in  one  cottage; 
feeble-minded  are  segregated  in  another  cottage;  the  intractable  women  are 
in  the  old  reception  hall  which  contains  cells.  Front  these  different  cottages 
the  most  promising  of  the  women,  who  have  shown  improvement,  are  pro- 
moted to  what  is  called    the    honor    cottage,    where    many  extra  privileges 

Life  in  the  Cottages 

The  life  in  all  the  cottages  is  practically  the  same  and  is  as  follows,  the 
information  being  furnished  by  the  assistant  superintendent.  Every  cottage 
is  in  charge  of  a  matron,  with  an  assistant  matron. 

At  5:30  in  the  morning  one  of  the  matrons,  usually  the  assistant,  unlocks 
one  of  the  kitchen  girls,  who  makes  the  fire  and  kneads  the  bread.  The 
matron  returns  to  her  room  to  dress  and  at  0  o'clock  the  other  kitchen  girls 
are  called  to  their  breskfast.  At  6:30  the  rising  bell  is  rung  and  at  0:50  all 
doors  are  unlocked,  the  girls  are  excused,  and  beds  are  opened  to  air. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  7:00.  The  menu  varies  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
matron,  but  ordinarily  consists  of  cereal  with  one  teaspoonfu)  of  sugar  and 
milk  to  cover  it,  bread  and  a  small  portion  of  butter,  and  coffee  with  sugar 
and  milk  already  in  it.  Sometimes  biscuits,  muffins,  fried  potatoes  or  the 
like,  take  the  ptacc  of  the  cereal. 

After  breakfast  all  but  the  kitchen  girls  return  to  their  rooms.  The  room 
work  is  done  and  the  corridors  and  recreation  rooms  are  swept  and  polished. 
Meantime,  the  waitresses  are  clearing  up  the  dining-room,  and  with  the  help 
of  extra  girls  are  washing  the  dishes.  There  is  some  conversation  during  thi» 
period  but  the  work  must  not  suffer  and  there  must  be  no  confusion. 

At  8:30  all  girls  who  are  not  occupied  permanently  in  the  house  are  sent 
out  to  school  or  work.  The  girls  who  remain  in  the  house  do  the  kitchen 
work  or  any  special  cleaning.  Those  who  go  out  may  be  in  a  book  school  or 
industrial  class,  in  an  outdoor  squad,  or  at  some  particular  task  such  as  store- 
room work  or  work  in  the  main  building. 

At  11:46  the  girls  return  to  the  cottage.  Dinner  is  served  at  12.  It  con- 
sists usually  of  meat,  gravy,  potatoes,  and  some  other  vegetable,  bread  with- 
out butter,  and  three  times  in  the  week  dessert. 

After  dinner  the  girls  who  are  not  helping  with  the  dishes  or  in  cleaning 
up  corridors  or  recreation  room  are  locked  in  their  rooms  till  1:15  when  they 
go  out  again  to  work  or  class.  Frequently  the  waitresses  or  second  cook  at- 
tend waitress  or  cooking  class  in  the  afternoon. 

At  4:15  all  are  back  in  the  cottage  and  have  recreation  until  they  go  to 
bed,  unless  they  are  employed  in  the  kitchen  in  getting  the  meals.  At  some 
time  during  the  recreation  period  the  entire  cottage  walks  with  the  matron 
around  the  drive  which  encircles  the  lower  campus.  In  warm  weather  the 
girls  usually  walk  or  play  out  of  doors  in  front  of  their  cottage.  When  they 
are  in  the  recreation  room,  they  sew,  read  or  piny  games. 

Supper  is  served  at  fl  o'clock.  The  average  supper  consists  of  some  kind 
of  hot  bread,  butter,  ten  with  milk  and  sugar  and  usually  cake  and  sauce 
with  the  one  other  dish,  such  as  rice,  macaroni,  or  baked  beans.  The  custom 
is  ordinarily  to  have  cake  st  night  when  there  is  no  dessert  at  noon. 

After  supper  recreation  continues,  until  8:30  when  the  girls  are  locked. 
Lights  are  put  out  at  9:00. 
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Special  Activities 

Monday  mornings  all  girls  who  report  illness  go  to  the  doctor.  On  Friday 
girls  go  to  the  doctor  by  appointment. 

On  certain  appointed  days  girls  do  personal  washing. 

On  Monday  evening  certain  girls  attend  Glee  Club.  On  Wednesday  evening 
the  Catholic  girls  attend  singing  class.  On  Friday  evening  Protestant  girls 
attending  singing  school. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  is  dancing  in  the  gymnasium  from  3  until  5. 

In  the  summer  time,  baseball  games  occur  at  the  recreation  period  when- 
ever any  two  cottages  desire  to  play.  In  the  winter  time,  moving  pictures 
are  given  once  a  week.  There  is  usually  some  entertainment  for  which  the 
various  cottage  groups  are  preparing,  requiring  rehearsing  and  planning  and 
making  of  costumes.  Tn  the  winter  dances  are  given  in  the  chapel  in  the 
evening  periodically.  Tn  the  cottages  themselves  small  parties  or  entertain- 
ments are  frequently  given. 

For  those  women  not  working  on  the  farm,  a  system  of  physical  exercise 
is  followed  in  the  gymnasium,  during  which  gymnasium  period  a  part  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  exercises  of  the  Ralston  system,  consisting  of  free-hand 
movements,  of  drills  with  light  apparatus  to  music,  and  part  of  the  period  is 
devoted  to  exercise  of  the  Swedish  system,  consisting  of  free  body  movements 
which  are  done  to  command  after  the  movement  has  been  demonstrated  to 
the  class  in  proper  form.  The  remainder  of  the  gymnasium  period  is  occu- 
pied with  folk  dancing  or  games,  which  is  considered  very  important  because 
of  the  play  element  which  they  introduce.  The  physical  instructor  also 
teaches  dancing  Saturday  afternoons. 

Religious  Instruction 

There  are  no  resident  chaplains  at  the  institution  but  religious  services  are 
held  by  the  different  denominations  in  the  chapel  and  a  small  payment  is 
made  to  the  officiating  clergyman. 

On  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning  Catholic  girls  attend  mass.  On  alternate 
Sunday  afternoons  Catholic  girts  attend  Sunday  school.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons Protestant  and  Jewish  girls  attend  church  service.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ings Jewish  girls  meet  with  the  Jewish  teacher. 

Work  of  Women 

All  of  the  work  of  the  institution  is  done  by  the  women,  such  as  household 
work,  cooking,  waiting  on  table  and  laundry  work.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  inmates  at  some  time  of  the  year  work  on  the  farm  and  also  do  light 
construction  work.  There  is  a  regular  farm  cottage  in  which  are  housed 
eighteen  women  who  really  are  honor  women,  being  under  very  little  super- 
vision. These  farm  women  do  the  ordinary  routine  farm  work  such  as  milk- 
ing cows,  feeding  stock,  and  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  attending  to 
the  crops.  When  mure  help  is  needed  during  the  summer  months,  the  school 
teachers  take  their  classes  into  the  field  to  assist  in  haying,  hoeing,  corn 
planting,  and  such  other  work.  The  farm  women  do  all  the  planting,  all  the 
cultivating  and  alt  the  gathering  of  the  crops.  They  cut  and  pack  silo  corn, 
take  care  of  a  herd  of  twenty-eight  cows,  and  care  for  farm  animals. 

The  reformatory  buildings  have  been  erected  for  some  time  but  have  been 
occupied  only  since  1900.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  occupation,  very  many 
tilings  seem  to  have  escaped  attention.  For  instance,  there  is  no  large 
chicken  industry.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  work  well  adapted  to  feeble- 
minded women. 
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In  the  put,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  planting  berry  bushes,  fruit 
trees,  and  perennial  vegetables,  euch  an  pie-plant  and  asparagus,  whioh  once 
planted  require  little  care  and  no  expense. 

One  of  the  moat  important  improvements  which  would  add  materially  to 
the  supplies  of  the  institution  and  at  the  same  time  afford  outdoor  work, 
would  be  the  planting  of  the  different  berries  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
provide  fresh  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  preserving.  The 
abundance  of  help  for  berry  picking  and  for  weeding  strawberry  beds,  would 
make  this  feature  of  farm  work  very  easily  handled.  A  variety  of  the  dif- 
ferent fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums  and  cherries  should  like- 
wise be  planted,  not  only  with  reference  for  the  fresh  fruit  but  also  for 
canning. 

A  request  is  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  $1,000  for  the  ex- 
pense of  planting  berry  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  an  extravagant  estimate. 
Certainly  not  over  {250  would  be  necessary  for  these  two  purposes. 

The  crops  were  abundant  last  season  and  there  were  more  fresh  vegetables 
used  in  this  institution,  raised  by  the  inmates,  than  in  any  other  institution 

Borne  work  has  been  done  by  the  women  in  concrete  foundation,  laying 
floors  and  painting  interiors.  A  very  serviceable  employment  for  the  women 
confined  in  punishment  cells  would  be  the  construction  of  concrete  walks 
connecting  all  the  buildings  of  the  reformatory.  At  present  walks  have  been 
laid  to  a  limited  extent,  mostly  on  the  campus,  but  walks  ought  to  be  begun 
at  once  between  the  Administration  Building  and  the  farm  house  and  the  new 
cottages  beyond.  Also  a  walk  should  be  laid  from  the  Administration  Build- 
ing to  the  new  Reception  Hall  and  Social  Laboratory. 

Educational  System  Well  Adapted  to  Inmates 

School  is  held  under  the  direction  of  the  head  teacher,  who  has  been  with 
the  institution  for  eleven  years.  She  is  now  able  to  grade  the  women  in 
their  proper  classes  by  reason  of  the  laboratory  research  work.  The  school 
classes  are  in  effect  graded  into  primary,  intermediate  and  higher.  In  the 
school  building  there  are  three  class  rooms  in  which  are  held  the  primary 
class,  the  intermediate  first  and  intermediate  second,  advanced  first  and 
advanced  second  classes. 

The  primary  class  consists  largely  of  illiterates,  either  wholly  or  in  the 
English  language.  On  the  day  of  the  investigation  of  the  primary  class,  of 
twenty-seven  women  in  that  class,  seventeen  were  absolutely  illiterate,  six 
knew  no  English  but  knew  other  languages,  and  four  could  read  and  write 
poorly.  The  aim  of  this  primary  class  is  to  teach  the  women  to  read  and 
write  simple  exercises.  The  women  remain  in  this  class  on  an  average  of 
about  eight  months,  but  some,  on  account  of  mental  defectiveness,  are  never 
advanced. 

The  system  followed,  is  to  interest  the  girls  in  current  events,  and  thus  to 
teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Therefore  the  reading  to  a  large  ex- 
tent consists  of  extracts  from  newspapers,  which  the  teacher  dictates  to  the 
class  or  writes  on  the  blackboard. 

After  being  promoted  from  the  primary  class,  the  girl  enters  the  inter- 
mediate first  where  the  same  system  of  teaching  prevails,  with  advanced 
work  in  reading  and  writing  and  with  exercises  in  arithmetic  up  to  simple 
fractions.  From  this  grade  the  girls  are  advanced  to  the  intermediate  second 
which  Is  about  equal  to  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  The  same  sys- 
tem prevails  here  of  taking  current  events,  and  teaching  English,  geography. 
and  arithmetic  in  connection  therewith.  So-called  "  travel  trips "  in  the 
United  States  are  also  a  frequent  exercise. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  scholastic  work,  the  women  are  taught  to 
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use  their  hands  and  their  eyes  in  drawing  in  estimating  lengths,  and  other 
work  of  similar  kind.  Few  of  the  girls,  for  instance,  could  tell  an  inch  or  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  or  a  foot  and  this  all  has  to  be  taught.  As  the  woman 
progresses  from  one  class  to  another,  more  difficult  exercises  in  drawing  and 
exercises   for  the  hand  and  eye   are  taught. 

The  advanced  second  class  consists  of  the  brightest  women,  many  of  whom 
have  been  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  school,  and  in  some  cases,  in 
high  school. 

The  classes  are  held  from  8:30  till  11 -.45  a.  m.  with  half-hour  recesses,  and 
from  1:16  till  4:15  r.  u.  The  school  is  held  from  October  to  May  for  all  ex- 
cept the  primary  class  which  is  in  session  all  the  time.  Classes  are  held  five 
days  in  the  week. 

As  outlined,  it  seems  as  though  a  very  intelligent  system  had  been  devised 
for  teaching  the  girls  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  which  would  be  es- 
sential to  them  when  they  are  released.  It  is  necessary  for  these  women  in 
their  cooking  lessons  to  be  able  to  divide  fractions,  to  reduce  recipes,  and 
this  is  all  taught  them.  Their  interest  is  kindled  by  having  the  lessons  hang 
on  current  events  rather  than  the  study  of  text  books.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  any  of  the  practical  effect  of  this  teaching,  but  from  the  de- 
scription it  was  evident  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  women  for 
whom  it  bad  been  devised,  and  could  be  profitably  studied  by  the  managers 
of  other  institutions. 

Punishment  Discipline  of  Reformatory 

For  Blight  offenses  the  punishment  is  fixed  by  the  matron  of  the  cottage 
and  generally  consists  of  sending  the  woman  to  her  room.  So  long  as  the 
girl  is  kept  in  her  cottage,  the  case  is  not  reported  to  the  disciplinary  officer, 
but  if  a  girl  becomes  unmanageable,  she  is  taken  from  the  cottage  to  the  old 
"  R,  11."  hall.  Sometimes  handcuffs  are  used.  Conduct  cards  are  sent  to  the 
disciplinary  officer  by  the  matrons  every  week. 

The  building  called  "E.  H."  (Rebecca  Halt)  is  used  to  house  the  women 
who  steal,  fight,  do  not  readily  obey,  and  who  destroy  State  property.  In 
this  building  at  the  time  of  the  examination  there  were  111  inmates,  half  of 
whom  were  confined  in  cells  on  one  side  of  the  building,  the  other  half  being 
confined  two  in  a  room  on  the  other  side.  The  women  are  first  placed  in  tbe 
cells,  where,  after  a  certain  time,  and  upon  showing  evidence  of  obedience, 
they  are  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  building  and  placed  in  a  room 
containing  two  beds.  From  this  side  of  the  punishment  hall,  tbe  women  are 
promoted  to  the  cottages,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  disciplinary  officer 
and  the  superintendent,  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

The  discipline  in  Rebecca  Hall  is  very  severe.  Absolute  silence  is  enforced 
from  1:30  until  4:15,  though  the  girls  are  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another 
while  at  work  in  tbe  morning.  Silence  is  enforced  at  meals.  For  exercise, 
the  girls  confined  in  the  cells  are  taken  in  squads  and  worked  on  the  road. 
These  girls  ahio  work  in  the  laundry  and  do  the  outside  work  around  the 
buildings.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  recreation,  during  which  time  they  can 
talk,  although  a  matron  is  present  with  them. 

Frequent  outbreaks  occur  among  these  women,  which  manifests  itself  in 
breaking  window  panes  and  in  screaming  during  the  night.  Whenever  such 
a  case  occurs,  or  whenever  a  woman  attempts  to  escape  or  has  escaped  and 
is  brought  back,  she  is  placed  in  what  is  known  as  the  disciplinary  building. 
This  is  a  separate  building  which  contains  ten  cells,  five  in  a  row,  back  to 
back,  with  sleeping  quarters  for  the  matron  in  charge.  These  cells  are  isola- 
tion cells,  having  no  furniture  whatever,  no  window,  the  light  coming  from 
a  glass  in  the  roof,  and  having  two  doors,  the  outer  door  being  of  solid  wood, 
which  cutB  off  the  inmate  from  any  communication  with  other  persons. 
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For  breakfast  and  supper  the  woman  has  limply  bread  and  water  but  for 
dinner  she  has  a  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables.  During  the  day,  she  is  obliged 
to  ait  on  the  floor,  but  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  mattress  with  bed 
clothing  is  pushed  under  the  bar  grating,  on  which  she  sleeps  at  night. 

The  cell  is  provided  with  a  bucket  for  toilet  purposes,  which  is  emptied 
once  a  day  by  one  of  the  girls,  cleaned  and  put  back.  It  is  disinfected  with 
soda  but  once  a  week.  In  the  morning  a  basin,  tooth  brush,  soap  and  towel 
are  taken  to  the  inmate  of  the  cell  at  eight  o'clock.  After  eating  breakfast, 
she  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  plain  sewing  to  do  and  if  this  is  done  satis- 
factorily, she  is  given  a  book  to  read  in  the  afternoon  for  three  hours.  A 
man  guard  works  around  the  building  in  the  morning  and  the  women  exercise 
singly  in  his  charge  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  women  are  bathed  twice  a 
week.    Drinking  water,  it  is  stated,  is  furnished  them  at  intervale  during  the 

During  the  investigation,  seven  cells  were  occupied.  Two  of  the  girls  bad 
been  in  the  cells  for  thirty  days  and  one  girl  for  ninety  days.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  girl  who  had  been  in  the  cell  for  ninety  days,  preferred  to 
be  there  aa  her  time  was  expiring  early  in  October,  but  it  seemed  a  very 
strange  preference.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  solid  wooden  door  was  closed, 
the  girls  talked  to  each  other  by  screaming,  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
there  could  have  been  much  communication  between  them. 

The  offender  Sa  brought  to  this  disciplinary  ball  in  handcuffs  and  where 
she  haa  been  violent,  leg  irons  are  also  used.  A  record  was  shown  of  one  girl 
who  had  been  handcuffed,  had  worn  leg-irons  and  had  been  strapped  to  a  bed 
in  one  of  these  solitary  cells  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  doctor  visits  these 
cells  every  day  except  Sunday. 

One  case  of  punishment  for  thirty  days  was  that  of  a  young  colored  girl 
who  had  run  away  Ave  times.  Her  conversation  was  flighty  and  disconnected. 
Another  girl  had  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  ninety  days.  The  conversa- 
tion of  this  girl  suggested  the  need  of  permanent  custodial  care. 

The  system  of  punishments  in  Bedford  Reformatory  seem  to  he  unduly 
severe  and  to  be  based  on  the  wrong  idea.  The  women  confined  in  this  in- 
stitution have  periodical  times  of  hysteria.  They  are  given  to  excessive  affec- 
tion for  each  other.  Many  of  them  are  feeble-minded  and  the  greater  per 
cent,  of  them  are  on  the  border  line.  It  is  this  class  that  the  insitution  seeks 
to  reform  by  such  severe  punishments,  as  cells,  handcuffs,  leg  irons  and  isola- 
tion cells.  A  vain  attempt  is  being  made  here  to  cure  hysteria  and  nerves  by 
repression  and  isolation.  It  is  true  that  the  reformatory  is  penal  in  its 
system,  all  of  the  women  having  violated  some  law,  but  I  believe  that  the 
best  efforts  and  a  far  greater  number  of  cures  would  be  made  by  basing  the 
system  of  the  reformatory  on  that  of  a  hospital,  and  treating  the  case  which 
it  is  found  necessary  to  punish  as  being  sick  and  requiring  hospital  treat- 
ment. A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Superintendent  that  the  system  at 
Elmira,  of  the  special  training  class  for  mental  defectives  and  those  of 
arrested  mental  development,  and  of  those  who  were  unable  to  conform  to 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
isolation  cells.  This  suggestion  has  been  followed  and  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent was  detailed  to  study  the  system  at  Elmira. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  hospital,  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
treatment  of  violent  women  with  hydrotherapy,  the  treatment  now  so  suc- 
cessfully used  at  the  State  Hospitals  and  when  this  can  be  done,  the  interior 
of  the  present  disciplinary  hall  should  be  torn  out  and  t  dormitory  installed 
for  cases  which  had  been  treated  in  the  hospital.  These  cases  should  then  be 
taught  play,  kept  in  the  open  air  and  gradually,  by  a  special  study  course, 
brought  back  to  a  normal  condition  of  mind  and  behav  .or. 
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Officen  and  Salaries: 

The  officialfl  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  and  their  aalariee,  are  as  follow*: 


Superintendent,  $250  per  month. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  3150  per  month. 

Second  Assistant  Superintendent,  $83.33  per  mouth. 

Two  parole  agents,  $75  per  month. 

One  marshal,  $75  per  month. 

Two  stenographers,  $50  per  month. 

One  coachman,  $40  per  month. 

IHUMCIAI. 

Steward,  $100  per  month. 
Bookkeeper,  $45  per  month. 
Storekeeper,  $45  per  month. 

Buratnsion 
Four  guards,  ¥50  per  month.    (These  guards  work  in  shifts  of  eight  hours 

each.) 
Twelve  matrons. 
If  a  cottage  has  thirty -three  inmates  or  over,  the  regular  salary  of  $40  per 
month  is  increased  $1.(16,  but  the  salary  of  the  matron  of  the  Rebecca  Hall, 
viz.,  old  reception  hall,  is  $60,  presumably  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
women  under  her  charge. 

There  are  thirty-five  assistant  matrons  who  receive  (30  for  the  first  six 
months  and  $35  thereafter. 

ZltaiNWUHO  FOKCI 

One  chief  engineer,  $100  per  month. 
Two  assistant  engineers,  $50  per  month. 
Four  firemen,  $45  per  month  and 

EDUCATION  AX 


One  head  teacher,  $80  per  month. 
Four  assistant  teachers,  $40  per  month. 
Five  industrial  teachers,  $30  to  $40  each. 
One  physical  instructor,  $50. 


One  physician,  $150  per  month. 
One  assistant  physician,  $83.33  per  month. 
One  hospital  matron,  $00  per  month. 
One  nurse,  $40  per  month. 

DOMESTIC 

One  cook,  $40  per  month. 

Three  cooks,  $35.35  and  $25  per  month. 

One  butcher,  $50  per  month. 

One  carpenter,  $60  per  month. 

One  teacher,  agricWtu'-al,  $75  per  month. 
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Board  of  Manager* 

The  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  the  president,,  James 
Wood,  and  the  treasurer  also  appears  frequently  at  the  institution.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  much  interest  had  been  manifested  by  the  women  man- 
agers. It  was  said  that  they  had  visited  the  different  cottages  only  once,  when 
they  were  driven  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  without  taking  time  for  a 
thorough  investigation. 

At  the  managers'  meeting  held  September  11,  1914,  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing states  that  the  population  on  that  day  was  403.  This  population  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  babies  and  441  women.  The  statistics  of  the  institution 
include  the  babies  as  well  as  adults.  This  seems  manifestly  inaccurate,  be- 
cause in  basing  the  per  capita  cost,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  babies 
were  eliminated,  the  per  capita  cost  would  be  higher,  for  at  least  one-half  of 
the  babies  are  provided  with  meals  at  slight  expense. 

Id  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  the  following  statistics  are  given : 

Salaries  and  wages,  944,116.50. 

Provisions,  {25,090.3ft. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  1104,146.44. 

The  average  daily  population,  422.17. 

This  is  the  only  reformatory  institution  examined  where  the  cost  of  the 
provisions  seem  to  be  somewhat  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates.  Here 
the  ratio  is  less  than  two  to  one  between  the  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  and 
the  provisions,  whereas,  at  other  institutions,  for  instance  at  Industry,  the 
proportion  between  the  same  items  is  over  five  to  one.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  addition  to  this  seemingly  targe  cost  of  provisions,  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  raised  on  the  farm. 

Paroles 

Mose  of  the  women  on  entering  give  their  occupation  as  "factory  workers," 
"  general  house  work,"  "  waitresses  "  and  "  no  occupation."  Very  many  of 
them  have  previous  institutional  records,  the  majority  having  been  in  the 
workhouse  on  Blaekwells  Island.  The  age  of  these  women  runs  from  sixteen 
years  up  to  thirty-four,  the  limitation  of  the  law  to  thirty  years,  having 
been  repealed.  After  the  women  have  been  in  the  institution  for  such  a  time 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  has  shown  that  they  can  be 
safely  paroled,  tliey  sre  paroled  under  tlie  care  of  the  parole  officer,  after 
work  has  been  found.  Many  of  the  women  are  placed  at  work  in  domestic 
service,  there  being  a  waiting  list,  as  the  superintendent  states,  for  cooks 
and  women  for  general  house  work.  The  average  stay  of  the  women 
in  the  institution  is  one  year  and  8.76  months.  The  women  are  paroled  in 
the  custody  of  the  employer  and  are  required  to  report  to  the  parole  officer 
monthly.  If  the  women  observe  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  about  a  year,  they  are  absolutely  discharged.  Most  of  the  women 
who  have  been  placed  in  domestic  service  during  parole,  almost  invariably 
leave  that  position  and  disappear  from  the  observation  of  the  authorities  of 
this  reformatory  when  granted  an  absolute  release. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  paroled  in  the  fiscal  year  1913.  Of  this 
number  44  violated  the  parole  and  nineteen  were  returned.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  that  violate  the  parole  are  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  same  observation 
can  be  made  regarding  the  feeble-minded  in  this  institution  as  has  been  made 
for  the  institution  for  boys  and  for  men,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  folly  to  keep 
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in  a  reformatory,  mental  defectives  who  are  unable  to  profit  by  tie  discipline 
of  the  institution  and  who  simply  clog  up  the  available  room,  keeping  out 
cases  which  could  possibly  be  reformed,-  from  entering  the  institution.  As 
suggested  before,  the  proper  treatment  for  these  defectives  is  the  transfer- 
ence at  once  of  all  feeble-minded  to  some  other  institution  where  the  expense 
of  caring  for  them  would  be  considerably  lees  than  in  a  reformatory,  and 
where  they  would  have  custodial  treatment  during  their  life. 

Work  of  the  Laboratory  of  Social  Hygiene 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  laboratory  of  social  hygiene  have  been  widely 
published.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1613,  5S7  inmates  had  been 
tested  for  symptoms  of  venereal  diseases.  As  a  result  of  this  examination, 
only  14.4%  were  found  to  be  free  from  disease. 

Investigation  by  the  field  workers  of  the  laboratory  have  shown  that  very 
many  young  girls  who  eventually  pass  through  this  reformatory,  are  mis- 
treated at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  Superintendent  stated  that  many  cases 
had  been  discovered  where  this  mis-treatment  started  in  the  girl's  family. 
The  class  of  women  confined  here  are  seemingly  beyond  the  influence  of 
churches  or  settlement  workers.  If  the  great  bulk  of  these  women  had  been 
examined  by  the  Binet-Simon  test  when  confined  in  the  juvenile  institution 
for  their  first  commitment,  the  feeble-minded  could  have  been  separated,  sent 
to  proper  custodial  homes  and  thus  escaped  their  subsequent  life  and  the 
stigma  of  a  criminal  sentence. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOB  BOYS,  BAJTBALL'S  ISLAND 

The  House  of  Refuge  for  Boys  at  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City,  was 
started  by  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1821  Mid  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Originally  it  was  maintained  by  contributions  from  the  society  members. 
Later  the  city  of  New  York  contributed  and  finally  it  became  part  of  the 
charitable  organization  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  is  now  supported  by 
the  State.     It  moved  to  its  present  location  on  Randall's  Island  in  1864. 

The  buildings  built  at  that  time  are  still  in  use  and  generally  speaking  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Originally  the  institution  received  boys  and  girls  from  the  first  three 
judicial  districts  of  the  State,  which  includes  Long  Island,  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Subsequently  the  Ninth  Judicial  district,  which  .  embraces  all  of 
the  Hudson  river  counties  so  far  as  Albany,  was  included.  Then  the  girls 
were  removed  to  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

The  original  design  was  a  reformatory  for  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  and 
Dot  over  sixteen  who  had  committed  criminal  acts,  and  for  truancy,  disorderly 
conduct  or  improper  guardianship.  In  1013  a  law  was  passed  which  provided 
for  committing  to  Randall's  Island  boys  over  sixteen  and  under  eigbteen  who 
had  committed  misdemeanors  in  any  part  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  House  of  Refuge  receives  all  the  unruly  and  criminal  boys  from  the  south- 
eastern part  of  New  York,  and  also  such  boys  as  prove  ungovernable  in  the 
State  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  at  Industry.  The  institution  has 
a  capacity  for  caring  for  1,000  boys,  and  is  filling  rapidly  with  the  misde 


Boys  Organised  on  Military  Flan 

The  discipline  in  the  House  of  Refuge  is  military. 

The  boys  are  formed  into  companies  and  graded  according  to  age,  offenses 
and  general  characteristics.  Each  company  has  a  boy  who  acts  as  lieutenant, 
■elected  for  his  ability  to  command.  The  whole  school  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  drill  master  and  is  drilled  in  setting  up  exercises,  in  the  manual  of  arms, 
company  drill  and  regimental  drill. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  drill  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys,  not  only 
physically  but  mentally.  Physically  it  develops  an  upright  carriage  and  a 
fine  muscular  development.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  same  number  of 
boys  anywhere  who  could  show  anything  like  the  muscular  development, 
especially  in  the  chest  and  back. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  trouble  with  these  boys  which  is 
responsible  for  bringing  them  to  the  institution  is  a  lack  of  discipline  and 
control  in  their  families.  Many  of  them  come  from  homes  of  extreme  poverty, 
where  both  parents  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the  home  to  labor,  and  so  the 
child  is  turned  early  into  the  street. 

The  habit  of  self-control,  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  command,  the 
development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  is  as  beneficial  as  anything  that  is  taught 
in  the  institution  in  the  way  of  studies. 
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Daily  life  of  the  Boys 

The  boys  of  the  institution  are  divided  into  three  divisions, —  first,  second 
and  third,  with  subdivisions  as  follows: 

Division  1  is  divided  into  subdivisions  B,  C  and  D. 

Division  2  is  divided  into  subdivisions  £  and  F. 

Division  3  is  subdivision  A. 

Fibst  Division 

Division  3,  subdivision  A,  is  composed  of  the  best  and  youngest  boys,  all 
of  whom  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  boys  have  had  previous  good 
records,  though  some  may  have  been  in  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Catholic 
Protectory  and  other  institutions  in  and  around  New  York  city  for  slight 
reasons.  These  boys  are  known  as  the  primary  boys  and  have  a  separate 
dormitory,  playground,  and  school,  although  they  eat  in  the  general  d'nipg 
room,  but  at  tables  by  themselves. 

In  the  forenoon  the  boys  go  to  the  art  or  eloyd  class  and  are  taught  draw- 
ing, modeling,  wood  carving,  coloring,  etc. 

A  short  recess  is  permitted  them  before  they  go  to  dinner  in  the  mess  hall 
at  12:  IS.  After  a  short  interval  following  dinner  they  attend  school  from 
1  to  3:30.  At  3:40  they  are  assembled  for  military  exercises  and  drill  until 
4:40  in  setting  up  exercises  probably  three  times  a  week,  in  company  and  in 
regimental  drill.    These  smaller  boys  are  equipped  with  wooden  guns. 

After  drill  they  are  allowed  to  play  in  their  separate  yard  until  7:20,  when 
tbey  are  inarched  to  the  dormitories  for  the  night.  A  swimming  place  has 
been  formed  by  driving  piles  into  the  East  river  and  during  the  summer  all 
of  the  boys  are  allowed  to  swim  daily.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  three  baths 
required  to  be  taken  under   the  shower. 

There  are  seventy  boys  at  present  in  this  division. 

Division  1,  subdivision  A,  is  also  a  primary  division  where  the  best  of  the 
boys  of  the  division  are  graded  according  to  record  and  appearance. 

The  ages  range  from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  They  correspond  to  the  A.  boys 
in  their  daily  living  as  their  routine  is  practically  the  same. 

The  boys  work  largely  in  the  laundry  and  clothing  room  in  the  forenoon, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  give  these  boys  the  art  and  sloyd  instruction  in  the  coming 
year.     In  the  afternoon  they  go  to  school. 

Boys  "of  Division  1,  subdivision  C,  have  a  poorer  record  than  those  in  sub- 
division B.  They  are  all,  however,  in  the  juvenile  delinquent  class,  but  among 
them  are  found  boys  who  have  been  formerly  in  the  institution  and  have  been 
returned  for  various  reasons  and  for  breaking  their  parole. 

The  boys  are  not  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  some  have  committed  more 
serious  offenses,  such  as  stealing  and  picking  pockets,  but  on  account  of  their 
youth  are  kept  in  this  subdivision. 

In  the  forenoon  they  work  in  the  different  trade  schools  at  carpentry,  paint- 
ing, plumbing,  black  smithing,  and  baking. 

All  of  the  industrial  shops  are  more  or  less  of  a  pretense  so  far  aa  instruc- 
tion or  teaching  a  trade  is  concerned. 

Practically  they  are  simply  departments  of  the  institution  which  take  care 
of  the  ordinary  repairs  for  the  building  and  furniture. 

Thus,  the  bakeahop  does  all  of  the  baking  for  the  institution  and  all  of  this 
baking  is  done  by  the  boys  with  a  so-called  instructor  keeper  in  charge.  In 
the  same  way  all  of  the  painting  is  done  by  boys  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher.  In  the  telegraphy  class  the  nearest  approach  is  made  to  teaching  the 
trade,  aa  the  boys  do  nothing  else  except  practice,  and  the  same  may  also  be 
said  of  the  band,  where  the  boys  practice  four  hours  a  day  and  become  very 
proficient  in  playing  different  brass   instruments. 
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In  every  other  particular,  however,  the  stay  of  the  boy  is  too  short  and  the 
instruction  is  too  limited  for  the  boy  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the 

All  of  the  boys  who  have  reached  the  seventh  grade  in  the  school  get  a  very 
limited  amount  of  school,  no  instruction  being  furnished  them  in  the  after- 
noon, but  only  from  8  until  7:20  f.  m.,  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  daily. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  plan  to  give  these  boys  such  a  limited  time  for  study 
and  to  keep  them  at  work  all  day  repairing.  The  State  ought  to  make  a 
bona  fide  attempt  to  fit  these  boys  to  maintain  themselves  on  release  from  the 
institution,  by  really  teaching  them  a  trade  and  keeping  the  boys  in  the 
institution  long  enough  to  learn  it. 

In  Division  1,  subdivision  D,  are  included  the  beet  of  the  misdemeanants, 
all  of  the  boys  being  over  sixteen.  They  may  or  may  not  have  had  previous 
records,  but  under  the  law  they  are  sent  here  for  misdemeanors  from  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

They  have  been  committed  for  small  crimes,  such  as  disorderly  conduct, 
petty  larceny,  jostling,  and  are  sent  here  rather  than  to  the  jails  because  oi 
their  youth. 

In  the  forenoon  they  work  in  the  industrial  department  the  same  as  the 
C  boys.     The  different  subdivisions  are  kept  as  much  separated  as  possible. 

They  go  through  the  same  general  routine  as  to  their  daily  lives,  as  to 
their  schooling  and  recreation,  and  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  indus- 
trial departments  as  affecting  the  C  boys  can  be  repeated  here. 

Second  Division 
Up  to  subdivision  E  and  including  part  of  £  all  of  the  boys  sleep  in  the 
open  dormitories  with  a  night  guard  in  charge. 

The  worst  boys  of  E  subdivision,  who  hava  been  sent  for  more  serious 
offenses  and  because  of  vicious  habits,  sleep  in  the  eighty-eight  cells  of  the 
cell  block. 

These  are  the  boys  who  have  broken  their  parole,  and  have  been  returned 
and  all  of  whom  have  had  bad  records.  They  are  the  hard  characters  of  the 
institution,  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one.  All  of  these  boys 
follow  the  same  routine  as  above  described- 
Division  2,  subdivision  F,  is  the  disciplinary  class,  made  up  of  boys  who 
refuse  to  work,  are  stubborn,  or  who  have  broken  rules.  They  are  required 
to  keep  in  their  cells  but  are  exercised  once  a  day  in  the  playroom.  They 
can  come  out  of  these  punishment  cells  whenever  they  send  word  to  the 
Superintendent  that  they  desire  to  reform  and  show  signs  of  giving  in. 

The  punishment  of  being  confined  in  the  disciplinary  celts  really  means  the 
deprivation  of  the  recreation  hour  which  is  largely  used  by  the  boys  to 
play  ball. 

Primary  Department 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  main  building  is  the  hospital,  which  consists  in  itself 
of  two  floors,  the  main  floor  being  used  for  ordinary  troubles  such  as  cuts, 
blood  poisoning,  and  sprains,  with  its  own  kitchen  and  bath,  and  the  upper 
floor  being  used  for  contagious  cases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  skin 
diseases.  The  operating  room  is  on  this  top  floor  and  is  a  small  but  well- 
equipped  modern  operating  room.  The  hospital  has  eleven  hospital  beds  on 
the  lower  floor  and  Ave  cell  rooms  on  each  side  of  a  hall  on  the  upper  floor 
for  contagious  diseases. 

In  a  building  entirely  removed  from  the  main  building  of  the  institution 
the  primary  boys  are  taken  care  of  under  charge  of  matrons. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  primary  building  is  a  large  playroom  where  the 
boys  can  exercise  and  play  during  inclement  weather.  It  ie  fitted  with  swing- 
ing rings  and  punching  bags,  tables  for  games,  etc.  Above  thia  playroom  is 
the  dormitory,  a  room  83  by  42  feet  wide,  having  sixty-nine  beds  of  the  same 
character  as  in  other  dormitories. 

The  oldest  boy  in  this  primary  department  is  about  fourteen,  while  the 
youngest  is  about  eleven.  These  boys  have  been  committed  to  the  institution 
for  alight  offenses  such  as  truancy,  disorderly  conduct,  lack  of  suitable  guard- 
ianship, etc.  They  play  in  an  enclosed  field  when  not  at  lessons,  have  separate 
school  rooms  but  drill  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  military  drill  and  are 
taught  sloyd  in  the  art  class. 

Cella  for  Unruly  Boys 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  principal  building  is  what  ie  called  the  west  hall, 
which  is  equipped  with  cell  blocks  where  the  more  serious  cases  of  delinquency 
and  unn  illness  are  confined. 

The  boys  in  this  west  hall  sleep  in  cells  and  are  locked  up  during  the  night, 
but  in  other  respects  they  follow  the  same  routine  ae  other  boys  of  the 
institution. 

The  cell  block  is  built  in  two  tiers  with  forty-four  cells  on  each  side,  thus 
providing  eighty-eight  separate  cells.  A  wide  corridor  separates  the  cell  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  The  cells  are  nine  by  sir  by  bix  and  one-half 
feet  high  and  are  furnished  only  with  an  iron  bedstead. 

There  is  little  punishment  apparently  in  being  confined  in  these  cells,  but 
naturally  the  ventilation  and  the  light  is  not  bo  good  as  in  the  dormitory. 

The  corridors  are  lighted  by  arc  lights  which  are  extinguished  at  9  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  the  boys  on  arising  fold  the  blanket  and  place  it  on  the  cell 
door,  where  it  hangs  airing  during  the  day. 

At  7:30  p.  m.  the  boys  are  locked  in  for  the  night.  A  count  is  made  of  these 
boys  at  midnight.  There  are  two  floors  in  the  west  hall  equipped  with  similar 
cells,  but  the  second  floor  is  not  now  in  use. 

Quarantine  and  Hospital 

Upon  being  received  the  boys  are  isolated  in  quarantine  cells  for  fourteen 
days,  during  which  time  they  are  examined  by  the  doctor  and  cultures  taken 
of  their  throat  and  they  are  tested  mentally  by  the  Binet-Simon  method. 

They  are  given  setting  up  drills,  in  the  morning,  and  have  some  books  and 
papers,  but  it  is  a  long,  dreary  time  to  while  away.  It  seems  that  some 
amusement  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  afternoons  or  some  drill,  and  better 
light,  so  as  to  make  reading  easy. 

Sleeping  Quarter* 

The  dormitories  are  rooms  157  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide.  They  contain 
150  iron  cote.  Ample  sunlight  and  ventilation  is  provided  by  twenty-three 
windows  in  both  of  the  long  sides  of  this  room.  Three  of  such  rooms  provide 
Bleeping  quarters  for  450  boys.  The  room  is  well  lighted  at  night  by 
electricity. 

The  beds  are  provided  with  a  good  mattress,  two  sheets,  blanket  and  pillow 
with  pillow  ease.  The  boys  hang  their  night  clothes  on  hookB  along  the  wall 
and  at  night  hang  their  day  clothes  in  the  same  places. 

A  separate  room  at  the  end  of  each  dormitory  provides  toilet  facilities 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  boys. 
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In  the  three  dormitories  are  boys  all  of  the  same  age  who  have  been  graded 
according  to  their  history,  being  the  better  class  boys  and  boys  with  non- 
criminal records  largely. 

On  the  first  Boor  of  the  dormitory  building  is  s  large  room  where  all  of  the 
boys  sleeping  in  the  three  dormitories  above  described,  wash  their  faces  and 
hands,  and  also  bathe  three  times  a  week. 

The  washing  facilities  consist  of  a  trough  above  which  is  a  water  pipe 
with  faucets  for  each  boy.  Above  this  water  pipe  is  a  towel  rack  with  indi- 
vidual towel  and  individual  soap  for  each  boy.  A  comb  on  a  chain  is  pro- 
vided for  every  two  boys,  but  many  of  the  boys  have  their  own  private  comb. 

The  boys  carry  their  tooth  brushes  in  a  pocket  provided  in  their  coat  and 
are  required  to  brush  their  teeth  three  times  a  day,  although  no  tooth  powder 
is  given.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  system  and  the  boys'  teeth  looked 
neglected. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  series  of  shower  baths  under  which  the  boys 
bathe  in  companies.     The  bathing  room  is  crude  and  too  small 

The  boys  march  to  the  room  at  about  6  a.  h,  and  leave  at  6:45  for  the 
dining  room  for  breakfast. 

Religions'  Instruction 

This  institution  pays  nothing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  and 
in  this  respect  is  a  marked  model  to  all  of  the  State  institutions.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  by  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  denominations. 
The  chapel  is  used  in  the  Catholic  service  Sunday  mornings  at  9,  for  Prot- 
estant service  at  10:30,  and  the  Sunday  Schools  are  maintained  by  various 
volunteer  organisations  during  the  alternate  hours.  Hebrew  instruction  is 
given  by  rabbis  sent  by  the  Hebrew  Society. 

Amusements 

Sunday  afternoons  in  winter  moving  picture  shows  are  given  in  the  chapel. 
Every  Monday  evening  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  summer  the  boys  are  allowed  time  to  practice 
and  play  baseball.  The  band  plays  every  afternoon  and  the  boys  have 
Saturday  afternoons  off  without  any  instruction  or  work,  at  which  time  they 
can  play  baseball  among  themselves  or  with  teams  from  other  institutions. 
There  ought  to  be  more  games,  more  fun  —  these  are  young  boys  —  the  dis- 
cipline ought  to  be  more  like  a  school  and  less  like  a  prison. 

Kitchen  and  Dietary 

The  kitchens  when  visited  were  clean  and  provided  with  suitable  equip- 
ment. The  coolers  where  the  milk  was  stored  and  the  coolers  where  the  meat 
was  kept  were  both  in  good  condition. 

The  meals  are  served  in  two  mess  halls  where  the  boys  sit  at  small  tables 
holding  sis.  These  tables  have  a  table  cloth,  knives  and  forks,  and  the  bread 
is  cut  and  put  in  the  center,  together  with  a  pitcher  of  water.  Silence  is 
required  at  the  meals,  which  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  arbitrary 
discipline.    One  dining-room  ought  at  least  to  have  talking  as  a  privilege. 

On  entering  the  mess  hall  the  boys  stand  at  the  places  until  the  command 
is  given  to   sit  down,  and  after  sitting  they  are  ordered  to   recite  a   short 

The  suppers  always  consist  of  a  bowl  of  whole  milk,  four  slices  of  bread, 
sometimes  a  cereal  with  milk,  and  sauce  or  pie.  The  boys  speak  appre- 
ciatively of  the  suppers.  ■ 
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The  dinners  provide  for  one  meal  of  baked  beans  and  another  of  corned  beef 
hash,  once  a  week. 

As  a  general  rule  the  clam  chowder  served  on  Fridays  is  not  eaten  by  the 
smaller  boys,  but  is  certainly  good  enough  for  anyone  who  likes  that  food. 

The  only  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  the  dietary  is  the  breakfast.  The 
breakfasts  actually  do  not  conform  to  the  statements  made  by  the  cook  or 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  in  their  annual  report.  Instead  of  cereal  being 
served  every  day,  it  is  served  but  twice  a  week.  Instead  of  being  served 
with  milk,  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is  used  in  cooking 
the  cereal  and  is  not  poured  over  it. 

The  cereal  at  breakfast  is  not  generally  eaten.  The  explanation  given  by 
a  boy  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  push  down  oatmeal  without  something 

According  to  the  statements  made  by  about  twelve  boys,  they  did  not 
receive  the  amount  of  butter  which  the  dietary  purports  to  give  them.  The 
statement  of  the  boys  is  that  they  have  butter  twice  a  week  for  breakfast, 
sufficient  to  butter  two  large  slices  of  bread,  whereas  the  dietary  purports 
to  furnish  butter  four  times  a  week. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expense  of  keeping  a  boy  is 
thirteen  cents  per  capita  per  day,  and  the  expense  for  keeping  an  officer  U 
thirty-six  cents  per  capita  per  day.  This  seems  to  be  too  large  a  percentage 
in  favor  of  the  officers.  While  the  meals  furnished  to  the  boys  are  generally 
wholesome  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  with  the  exception  of  the  breakfasts, 
it  would  be  better  and  lead  to  a  better  spirit  if  cereal  was  furnished  every 
morning  as  it  purports  to  be,  and  milk  varied  with  syrup  were  given  to  eat 
with  it. 

A  general  feeling  of  resentment  exists  among  the  boys  regarding  the  break- 
fasts, all  of  them  maintaining  that  they  were  uneatable. 

A  copy  of  the  official  dietary  for  one  week  is  as  follows: 

CHILDREN'S  MENU 
Thursday,  July  30,  1914: 

Breakfast. —  Oatmeal    with    milk    and   sugar,   bread,   butter,   tea    with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner. —  Frankfurters,  boiled  potatoes,  mustard,  pickled  beets,  bread, 
peach  pie. 

Supper. —  Bread,  milk,  baked  corn  meal  with  syrup. 

Friday,  July  31 : 

Breakfast. —  Farina   with    milk   and   sugar,   bread,   syrup,   coffee   with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner. —  Clam  chowder,  containing  onions,  carrots,  potatoes,  tomatoes; 
bread  and  baked  rice  pudding,  with  milk;  sugar,  currants  and  cinnamon. 
Supper. —  Bread,  milk,  and  gingerbread. 

Saturday,  August  1   {visiting  day) : 

Breakfast. —  Corn  meal  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread,  butter,  tea  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner.—  Bread  and  bean  soup. 
Supper. —  Bread  and  milk. 

Sunday,  August  2: 

Breakfast. —  Bread,  jelly,  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner.—  Boast  beef,  gravy,  baked  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  macaroni  with 

tomatoes  and  cheese,  bread  and  stewed  prunes. 
Supper. —  Bread,  milk  and  ginger  cookies. 
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Monday,  August  3: 

Breakfast. —  Oatmeal  with  milk  and    sugar,    bread,    butter,    tea  with 
milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner.— Boston  baked  beans,  cold  slaw,  bread,  and  stewed  peaches. 
Supper. —  Bread,  milk,  and  baked  corn  meal  with  syrup. 

Tuesday,  August  4: 

Breakfast. —  Hominy   with   milk   and  sugar,  bread,  syrup,   coffee  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  dressing,  bread,  and  bread 
pudding. 
Supper. —  Bread,  milk,  and  gingerbread. 

Wednesday,  August  B: 

Breakfast.—  Oatmeal  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread,  butter,  coffee  with 
milk  and  sugar. 

Dinner. —  Corned  beef  hash,  pickled  beets,  bread,  and  tapioca  pudding. 
Supper. —  Bread,  milk,  and  pea  soup. 

Trade  School 

A  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  industrial  departments  and  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  teaching  a  trade  the  criticism  Is  just,  but 
in  the  sense  that  they  tench  the  boys  to  handle  themselves,  educate  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  hand  and  eye,  and  keep  the  boys  employed  in  useful  occupa- 
tion, they  are  to  be  commended. 

A  boy,  for  instance,  placed  in  the  printing  shop,  does  not  acquire  enough 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  that  trade  upon  leaving  the  insti- 
tution. The  time  which  he  spends  in  this  industrial  department  cannot  be 
counted  in  his  time  as  an  apprentice  if  be  desires  to  become  en  apprentice  to 
the  printing  trade,  but  he  has  begun  to  learn  at  least  the  rudimentary  ele- 
ments of  printing  and  has  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  small  printing 
plant  and  his  hand  and  eye  and  intelligence  have  been  trained. 

In  the  same  way  those  that  are  put  into  the  painting  shop  learn  to  conform 
themselves  to  systematic  work  and  become  familiar  with  painting  interior 
and  exterior,  mixing  paints  and  general  repair  work. 

In  the  band  the  boys  practice  for  four  hours  a  day  and  by  the  fifth  month 
they  attain  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  play  with  the  band.  As  they 
are  in  the  institution  for  an  average  of  about  eighteen  months,  they  leave 
with  enough  technique  to  join  any  band. 

The  boys  ought  to  be  kept  longer  in  the  institution  and  be  under  parole 
longer  and  receive  a  good  grammar  school  education.  Certainly  no  boy  should 
be  discharged  unless  he  has  learned  a  trade.  The  great  object  of  a  reforma- 
tory ought  to  be  to  fit  the  boy  to  maintain  himself  outside,  through  educa- 
tion, and  a  trade. 

Unnecessary  Employees 

A  rather  cursory  examination  of  the  routine  of  this  institution  suggests 
that  there  are  too  many  industrial  teachers.  By  this  is  meant  that  an  effort 
is  made  to  spread  instruction  thin  throughout  a  number  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions. The  time  of  the  boys  in  the  institution  is  too  short  for  them  to 
learn  any  trade  and  no  adequate  instruction  is  given  even  if  they  stayed  long 
enough  to  learn  a  trade.  A  number  of  these  industrial  instructors  should  be 
abolished.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Education  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  with  a  monthly  salary  of  3160  with  maintenance  should 
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be  done  away  with  and  the  duties  performed  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 
The  Assistant  Superintendent  baa  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  institution,  but  as  the  Superintendent  Uvea  on  the  premises  and  is  in- 
frequently absent,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
should  not  have  the  entire  control  of  the  scholastic  education. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  profitable  to  employ  teachers  of  music 
and  drawing  to  give  lessons  half  an  hour  twice  a  week  to  these  boys. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  not  practical  studies.  The  time  is  too  short, 
nothing  is  learned  and  these  studies  simply  provide  two  extra  places. 

The  primary  boys  now  receive  instruction  in  drawing  and  in  the  sloyd 
class  and  instead  of  this  fragmentary  education  in  music  and  drawing,  if 
another  class  for  the  larger  primary  boys  was  held  for  sloyd  instruction  it 
seems  that  the  result  would  be  much  more  beneficial.  A  sum  is  spent  every 
month  in  keeping  the  pianos,,  which  are  extremely  antiquated,  in  tone. 
Enough  music  is  furnished  to  the  boys  by  the  band  and  the  pianos  and  the 
tuning  can  be  abandoned. 

sfurk-ing  System  and  Parole 

Under  the  term  of  the  commitment,  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  institution 
"during  minority,"  so  that  the  institution  can  retain  control  of  them  when 
released  on  parole  until  majority. 

On  entrance  the  boy  meets  the  committee  on  admission  and  parole  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  is  talked  to  by  them,  by  the  chief  parole  officer  and 
by  the  Superintendent.  He  is  told  that  his  name  will  be  sent  to  the  parole 
board  for  release  from  the  institution  when  he  has  earned  seventy-eight  weeks. 

To  earn  a  week  a  boy  must  so  conduct  himself  both  in  bis  conduct  and 
lessons  as  to  receive  no  marks.  If  he  does  thirteen  weeks  without  receiving  a 
mark  he  secures  two  additional  weeks. 

A  boy  with  absolutely  a  clean  record,  without  bad  marks,  will  bo  released 
from  the  institution  in  a  little  over  fifteen  and  a  half  months- 
Marks  are  given  for  violation  of  the  rules,  for  attempt  to  escape,  and  for 
disorder  in  class  room  and  other  places. 

When  a  boy  has  been  marked  the  record  of  his  offense  is  sent  by  the  officer 
who  has  marked  him  to  the  disciplinary  officer,  Col.  Hart,  who  summons  the 
boy  and  examinee  into  the  case.  Tbe  boy  is  thus  given  an  opportunity  to 
tell  his  story.  The  disciplinary  officer  decides  the  number  of  marks  to  be 
given  for  the  offenses. 

Five  marks  equals  one  week  detention  and  is  tbe  smallest  number  of  marks 
given  for  any  offense.  The  marks  given  may  be  removed  by  subsequent  good 
conduct  of  the  boy.  Thus,  if  be  goes  four  weeks  without  receiving  a  mark, 
the  five  marks  which  he  has  received  are  removed.  For  an  attempt  to  escape, 
of  which  there  are  very  few,  fifty  marks  are  given,  equaling  ten  weeks'  deten- 
tion. The  marking  system  of  Elmira  Reformatory  is  a  debit  and  credit  sys- 
tem kept  with  each  boy.  This  teaches  the  value  of  money  and  the  necessity 
of  economy.    It  would  be  well  to  introduce  that  system  at  Randall's  Island. 

Assistance  Heeded  in  Finding  Employment 

Many  people  desire  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reforming  boys  and  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  take  hold.  The  very  greatest  service  which  can  be 
rendered  the  institution  and  the  boys  is  when  the  boy  is  paroled  to  help  find 
suitable  employment  for  the  boy  and  keeping  in  touch  and  encouraging  him. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  boy  to  have  employment  before  be  can  be  paroled,  and 
it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  arrange  for  this  employment.  If  an 
organized  effort  was  made  by  some  society,  or  by  men  and  women  who  would 
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undertake  the  responsibility  in  a  supervisor;  sense  of  the  paroled  boy,  both 
in  finding  him  work  and  in  looking  after  him,  and  seeing  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lived  and  how  he  spent  his  evenings  and  wages,  a  very  much  greater 
percentage  of  reformation  would  be  accomplished.  The  origin  of  criminals  is 
the  small  boy  delinquents.  It  would  well  pay  the  citizens  of  the  State  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  the  small  amount  of  money  required  to  see 
that  a  boy  who  had  been  committed  to  an  institution  was  kept  firmly  in  the 
path  of  self-respect  and  self-support  on  leaving  the  institution.  The  first 
year  or  two  is  the  bard,  critical  period  for  the  paroled  boy.  If  an  intelligent 
supervision  and  kindly  interest  was  manifested  by  a  man  or  woman  in  each 
individual  case  and  the  boy  was  made  to' understand  that  a  reputable  citizen 
was  willing  at  all  times  to  counsel  in  difficulties  and  belp  in  securing  employ- 
ment, the  moral  effect  would  be  tremendous. 

All  over  the  State  there  should  be  associations  of  men  and  women  who 
would  pledge  themselves  to  become  responsible  for  these  boys.  A  system  of 
correspondence  should  begin  between  such  persons  and  the  boy,  while  the  boy 
is  still  in  the  institution. 

When  the  boy  leaves  the  institution  such  a  guardian  should  be  on  hand, 
to  give  the  boy  a  welcome  back  into  the  world,  to  show  him  his  boarding 
place,  if  he  has  no  family,  and  to  encourage  him  in  starting  work.  Reforma- 
tion in  the  majority  of  cases  depends  on  individual  treatment. 

Expenditures 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  following  were  the  amounts 
apportioned  to  salary  and  to  maintenance: 

Salaries  and  wages {87,455  64 

Maintenance,  boys  and  officers 33,056  37 

The  total  expenses  of  the  institution  for  that  year  were  $138,270.01,  which 
cared  for  a  population  ranging  between  406  and  440  for  the  year. 

On  August  Sth,  the  last  day  of  the  examination,  there  were  679  inmates, 
with  110  officers,  including  teachers.  For  the  current  year  the  salaries  will 
amount  to  (74,500  and  the  maintenance  $33,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  the  institution  over  the  prior  year, 
that  the  salaries  have  been  increased,  hut  that  no  increase  is  made  for  main- 
tenance. This  is  a  universal  rule  —  salaries  raised,  maintenance  cut  —  in  all 
State  institutions. 

The  estimate  on  which  the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  was  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1914  was  based  on  an  average  population  of  600,  but  in  all 
probabilities  the  population  will  be  nearer  TOO. 
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STATE  AGRICUITURAI  ABT>  INDUSTBIAX  SCHOOL  FOE  BOYS 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  is  located  at  Industry,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Rochester.  It  receives  juvenile  delinquents  from  the 
.middle  part  of  the  State  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

There  are  twenty  farm  colonies  where  the  boys,  for  half  of  the  day,  work 
at  farming.  On  these  farm  colonies  the  milk  and  eggs  and  the  garden  truck 
are  raised  for  the  entire  school. 

There  are  nine  industrial  colonies  where  ostensibly  the  boys  are  instructed 
in  trades.  This  term  is  misleading  for  there  is  no  instruction  whatever  given 
in  any  trade  except  possibly  in  the  clothing  shop,  where  the  boys  make  the 
clothes  used  by  the  inmates.  The  other  industrial  shops  are  small  workshops 
where  ordinary  repairs  and  the  ordinary  work  of  the  institution  is  carried  on 
by  the  so-called  instructors,  assisted  by  the  boys.  For  instance,  in  the  laundry 
which  is  classed  as  an  industrial  colony,  the  boys  do  the  manual  work  of 
laundering,  the  instructor  doing  nothing.  His  position,  while  nominally  in- 
structor, is  really  that  of  a  guard  for  prisoners.  The  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumed toward  his  boys,  is  that  they  are  desperate  criminals  who  would  go  to 
any  length  to  effect  an  escape. 

These  nine  industrial  colonies  are  all  grouped  U>  ther  and  in  addition  to 
the  instructor  supervisor,  with  the  matron,  his  wife,  there  is  constantly  a 
guard  on  duty.  The  ages  of  the  inmates  of  these  nine  industrial  colonies 
range  from  eight  or  nine  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Insufficient  Food  for  Breakfast 

The  first  colony  visited  was  Onolinda,  which  is  the  chicken  colony.  This 
colony  is  one  of  the  twenty  farm  colonies  and  the  boys  range  in  age  from  eight 
up  to  fourteen.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  this  colony,  the  boys  were  having 
supper  of  beans,  skimmed  milk,  and  bread  without  butter.  On  inquiry  of  the 
matron  as  to  when  butter  was  served,  she  stated  that  from  the  allowance 
granted  the  colony  the  boys  could  only  get  butter  for  one  meal  once  a  week. 
The  matron  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  boys.  She  said  that  she  put 
up  personally  as  much  preserves  as  she  could  get  sugar  for,  but  that  the. 
allowance  of  sugar  for  preserving  was  so  small  that  very  little  could  be  done, 
not  enough  preserves  being  put  up  for  the  colony.  The  milk  for  the  colony 
is  sent  over  from  the  adjoining  colony  of  Oaneasos,  which  baa  cows. 

Every  cottage  is  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  and  hie  wife,  who  is  the  matron. 

The  boys  rise  in  the  morning  at  6  o'clock,  go  to  the  basement  to  wash  and 
return  to  make  up  their  beds  and  clean  the  room  under  the  direction  of  the 
guard,  for  there  is  always  a  guard  present.  Breakfast  is  at  7  o'clock  and 
the  breakfast  in  all  of  the  colonies  is  extremely  meagre. 

The  examination  showed  that  no  whole  milk  was  served  to  any  of  the  boys 
at  any  time,  although  the  claim  is  made  that  whole  milk  is  given.  The 
reports  made  by  matrons  of  different  cottages  (Exhibit  No.  1)  gives  actual 
meals  at  different  cottages.     Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1 

Teugega  Cottage, 

July  7,  1914. 
Breakfast. —  Spiced  currants,  bread,  coffee,  water. 
Dinner. —  Beef  roast,  gravy  brown;   mashed  potatoes,  lettuce  salad,  sour 

cream  dressing;  bread,  coffee,  water. 
Supper. —  Macaroni  and  tomatoes,  canned  home  product,  bread,  tea,  water. 
(Signed)     MRS.  REILLY,  Matron. 
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Teugega  Cottage, 

July  8,  1914. 
Breakfast. —  Currants  Ex.  C  sugar,  bread,  coffee,  water. 
Dinner. —  Pork  and  beans,  spinach  greens,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  bread, 

coffee,  water. 
Supper. —  Corn  starch  pudding,  lemon  flavoring;  bread,  tea,  water, 

(Signed).     MRS.  RE  ILIA',  Matron. 


Oneida  Cottage, 

July  13,  1914. 
Breakfast.—  Rolled  oats  with  syrup,  coffee  with  milk,  bread. 
Dinner. —  Ground    meat,   mashed   potatoes,   milk   gravy,   creamery     milk, 

Supper. —  Bread,  rookies,  rhubarb  sauce,  water. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER,  Matron. 


Onundaga  Cottage, 

July   9,   1914. 
Breakfast.— Rolled  oats  with  syrup,  coffee  with  milk,  bread. 
Dinner.—  Mashed  potatoes,  egg  omelet,  tapioca  pudding,  bread,  creamery 

milk. 
Supper. —  Split  pea  soup,  bread,  berries. 


Onundaga  Cottagt, 

July  8,  1914. 
Breakfast.—  Rolled  oats,  coffee  with  milk,  bread. 
Dinner. —  Potatoes   mashed,   milk   gravy;    creamery   milk,   rice    pudding, 

Supper. —  Bread,  eggs  boiled,  cake,  prune  sauce,  tea  with  milk. 

Insufficient  Food  for  Sinner 

After  the  boys  have  worked  in  the  morning  as  above  described,  they  return 
to  the  colony  to  wash  for  dinner  which  is  served  from  12  to  1  in  the  different 
colonies. 

There  is  no  regular  menu  and  the  dinner  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  ol 
the  matrons,  who  cooks  what  sbe  has  on  hand. 

The  supplies  are  exceedingly  small  and  one  matron  said  she  ought  to  hftve 
almost  double  the  amount  of  the  leading  food  articles  to  feed  the  boys  well. 
Most  of  the  matrons  are  anxious  to  give  good  meals  to  the  boys  and  regret 
that  they  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Considering  what  is  furnished  them,  they 
do  fairly  well. 

Meat  is  sent  to  them  for  boiling  twice  a  week,  in  winter  three  times  a 
week.  The  poorer  pieces  are  given  to  the  boys.  The  meat  rations  should 
be  twice  as  much  as  is  furnished  and  twice  as  good.  There  ought  to  be  a 
variety.  Nothing  now  is  served  except  boiled  beef.  A  small  amount  of 
mutton  is  bought  each  month,  which  is  served  to  the  officers  —  never  to  the 
boys.  Pork  is  killed  which  is  raised  on  the  farm,  but  pork  is  never  given  to 
the  boys.  A  dietary  should  be  prepared  which  should  provide  for  cooking  the 
beef  in  different  ways,  such  as  hamburger  steak,  hash,  and  roast  beef  now 
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and  then.  Enough  beef  should  be  bought  to  allow  for  pickling  so  that  canted 
beef  hash  could  be  served. 

Here  and  there  a  few  vegetables  are  seen  on  the  table*,  but  nothing  in  the 
way  of  profusion,  or  even  a  generous  ration  for  each  boy.  The  matrons  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  supply  deserts,  of  which  all  said  the  boys  were  exceed- 
ingly fond.  The  matron  can  get  anything  out  of  these  boys  by  promising 
them  a  pie  or  a  dessert,  but-all  the  matrons  said  that  the  flour  served  to  them 
was  of  so  coarse  a  quality  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  pastry. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  growing  boys,  with  growing  appe- 
tites, and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  supply  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
food  in  the  greatest  variety. 

Insufficient  Food  for  Sapper 

After  the  boys  have  worked  on  the  farm,  they  are  required  to  work  on  their 
own  gardens  up  to  5  o'clock,  when  they  return  U>  the  cottage,  and  have 
supper.  The  supper  is  an  extremely  light  repast,  and  ia  absolutely  insuffi- 
cient when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  boys  have 
worked  during  the  day  in  the  open  air.  The  need  of  a  settled  dietary  ia  very 
manifest  at  this  meal. 

In  a  talk  with  one  of  the  matrons  she  stated  that  with  the  amount  of 
butter  allowed  her,  she  was  able  to  give  the  boys  butter  on  only  two  slices 
of  bread  for  one  supper  once  a  week.  An  inquiry  at  the  neighboring  cottage 
showed  that  on  that  day  for  dinner  there  had  been  no  potatoes  and  no  beans, 
because  the  supply  had  run  out.  The  dinner  consisted  of  codfish  with  lettuce, 
bread  and  milk,  the  milk  being  skimmed.  For  breakfast  there  was  cornmeal 
with  skimmed  milk,  sugar  and  coffee. 

Attempted  Deception  about  Milk 

Creamery  milk  is  milk  sent  from  the  dairy  to  the  cottage,  which  ia  first 
put  into  pans,  the  cream  skimmed  off,  and  the  skimmed  milk  given  to  the  boys. 

To  show  that  the  milk  is  served  skimmed  and  not  whole  milk  aa  is  eon- 
tended  by  the  Superintendent,  the  following  ia  the  routine  as  described  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  creamery  and  by  the  matrons  of  cottages. 

The  milk  is  brought  in  the  morning  to  the  creamery  from  the  colonies  which 
have  cows.  Then  ten  quarts  of  whole  milk  are  sent  to  the  sixteen  cottages. 
When  received  st  the  cottages  this  whole  milk  is  poured  into  three  pans 
which  are  invariably  found  in  the  refrigerator  of  each  cottage.  When  the 
cream  has  risen  it  is  skimmed  off.  The  cream  thus  skimmed  is  used  in  cook- 
ing and  on  the  officers'  table,  while  the  boys  get  the  skimmed  milk  to  drink. 

The  remainder  of  the  milk  brought  to  the  creamery  is  separated  and  butter 
is. made  daily.  A  quart  and  a  half  of  cream  goes  to  the  teachers'  cottage,  a 
quart  and  a  half  to  the  Superintendent's  cottage,  a  pint  to  the  assistant 
superintendent's  house,  a  half-pint  to  the  farm  manager  and  the  rest  of  the 
cream  is  made  into  butter. 

The  milk  is  brought  in  from  the  colonies  three  times  every  morning 
between  8  and  9:30,  and  after  being  separated,  about  00%  of  the  skimmed 
milk  is  returned  to  the  cottages  producing  the  milk,  to  feed  to  pigs  and  for 
the  boys.  About  twenty  gallons  of  buttermilk  are  produced  daily  on  the 
average,  but  this  is  not  regularly  distributed  to  the  cottages. 

If  any  of  the  industrial  cottages  desires  buttermilk  the  matron  sends  a  boy 
to  the  dairy  to  get  it.  The  amount  of  milk  sent  by  the  different  colonies  to 
the  creamery  for  the  month  of  June,  1014.  was  furnished  by  the  steward  upon 
request.  A  reproduction  of  the  steward's  report  is  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  (Exhibit  t). 
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Misleading  Fignro 

At  the  bottom  of  the  creamery  report   (Exhibit  No.  2}   are  the  following 

Whole  milk  used  for  butter 49,002 

Whole  milk  used  for  industrials 10,898 

Whole  milk  used  for  cream 3,492 

Total  milk  delivered  to  creamery 03,300 

When  the  Superintendent  found  that  an  investigation  wag  being  made  con- 
cerning the  use  of  skimmed  milk,  he  assumed  a  very  dictatorial  demeanor. 
He  became  exceedingly  aggressive  in  stating  that  no  skimmed  milk  was  used 
and  that  any  such  statement  was  unfair. 

After  the  conversation  with  him  took  place  he  took  the  creamery  report 
previously  prepared  by  the  steward  and  added  the  figures  appearing  upon  the 
bottom.  He  neglected  to  add  the  columns,  however,  and  therefore  his  state- 
ment accounts  for  14,210  quarts  more  than  all  that  was  delivered  to  the 
creamery.  If  any  further  proof  is  needed  that  his  statement  is  false  it  is 
furnished  by  the  report  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  creamery  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  milk,  to  wit: 

Ten  quarts  of  milk  are  sent  to  sixteen  cottages  each  day,  which  amounts 
to  4,800  quarts  per  month  instead  of  10,B6fl  as  stated  by  the  Superintendent. 

An  equal  quantity  for  each  of  the  industrial  colonies  would  account  for 
only  2,700  quarts  more. 

Storeroom  System  and  Quantity  of  Supplies 

No  boys  help  in  the  storeroom.  The  routine  is  to  seed  out  each  month  a 
requisition  to  the  different  cottages,  a  copy  of  which  is  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  5 
"  Please  make  requisition  for  the  following: 
V/i  lbs.  apples,  evap.  6  oz.  mustard 

1  lb.  baking  soda  0  qts.  molasses 
2%  lbs.  barley  3%   lbs.  noodles 

21%  lbs.  butter  1  oz.  nutmegs 

0  lbs.  cheese  11%  lbs.  oats,  rolled 

11%  lbs.  coffee  6  oz.  pepper 

0  lbs.  cracked  wheat  0  lbs.  prunes 

1)4  lbs.  com  starch  0  lbs.  peaches 

\%  lbs.  crackers  7  lbs.  peas,  split 

0  lbs.  currants  1%  lbs.  raisins 

2  oz.  cinnamon  IVt  lbs.  rice 

2  oz.  cloves  15  qts.  syrup 
0  lbs.  cocoanut                                           20  lbs.  salt 

0  lbs.  chocolate  IS  lbs.  sugar,  gran. 

0  lbs.  cornmeal  40  lbs.  sugar,  Ex.  C 

3  oz.  extract  lemon  4  oz.  spices,  mixed 
0  oz.  extract  vanilla  1%  lbs.  tapioca 

0  doe.  eggs  2%  lbs.  tea 

2*4  lbs.  farina  2  gal.  vinegar 


>  lbs.  flour,  bread  1  hot.  i 

0  lbs.  flour,  graham  2  box.  matches 

0  lbs.  flour,  pastry  2  rolls  paper,  toilet 

0  lbs.  flour,  buckwheat  0  lbs.  soap,  toilet 
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4  or.,  ginger  8%  lbs.  soap,  laundry 

0  )be.  hominy  10  lbs.  soda,  Wyandotte 

8%.   lbs.  lard  4  oz.  allspice 

2%  lba.  macaroni  0  lba.  vermicelli 

Charge  twenty  boys. 

Requisition  must  be  made  promptly  o 


This  list  of  groceries  is  sent  by  the  storekeeper  and  the  matron  fills  in  the 
figures  to  the  left  of  the  article,  according  to  a  per  capita  allowance. 

This  requisition  was  taken  from  Ohagi  colony.  There  were  over  twenty 
boys  in  this  cottage. 

The  requisition  allows  twenty-four  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter.  To  fur- 
nish the  boys  butter  for  their  bread  at  supper  each  night  would  require  four- 
teen pounds  additional.  The  storekeeper  explained  that  the  officers  of  a 
colony  are  allowed  four  pounds  of  butter  per  month  each.  In  the  industrial 
cottage,  where  the  day  guard  boards,  with  the  supervisor  and  his  wife,  twelve 
pounds  of  butter  is  furnished  them,  so  that  where  twenty  pounds  of  butter 
is  furnished  twelve  pounds  of  it  is  used  for  the  officers,  leaving  eight  pounds 
for  cooking  and  for  twenty  boys. 

The  requisition  calls  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of  crackers.  This  was  one 
cracker  to  each  boy  for  one  meal- 
Lemon  extract  is  fumislied  instead  of  vanilla  extract.  When  ice  cream  is 
made,  which  is  infrequent,  the  matrons  buy  with  their  own  money  a  small 
bottle  of  vanilla  for  the  ice  cream. 

Fifty  pounds  of  flour  were  furnished  and  the  matron  explained  that  if  she 
ran  short  she  could  get  more  during  the  month,  but  this  was  practically  the 
only  article  where  more  could  be  drawn  than  the  requisition  provided. 

Two  and  one-sixth  pounds  of  macaroni  are  allowed.  This  made  one  meal 
during  the  month. 

Five  quarts  of  molasses  are  furnished,  with  which  the  matrons  mate 
molasses  cake  and  cookies. 

Flcvpo  and  a  half  pounds  of  rolled  oats  were  furnished  this  colony  in  July 
for  twenty  boys  and  three  officers.  There  should  have  been  at  least  twenty- 
five  pounds  additional. 

No  other  cereal  was  furnished  this  month.  In  the  winter,  cornmeal,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  per  capita  per  month;  hominy,  two  and  three-quarter 
pounds  per  month  to  the  cottage,  and  rolled  oats  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces 
per  capita  per  month  are  usually  allowed. 

Eight  and  three-quarter,  pounds  of  lard  were  furnished  to  last  a  month. 
This  ie  about  one-half  what  is  necessary  for  the  number  of  boys  and  officers 
in  the  cottage.  The  lard  ie  based  on  the  rate  of  a  half  pound  per  capita  per 
month,  but  in  July  this  was  cut  down  to  six  ounces  per  capita  per  month. 
The  lard  used  is  compound,  which  is  not  so  good  as  leaf  lard.  Taking  into 
consideration  this  lard  and  the  quality  of  flour  furnished,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  justice  in  the  complaint  of  the  matrons  that  they  cannot  make  good  pastry. 

During  July  no  prunes  are  served,  but  in  winter  three  and  a  half  ounces 
per  capita  per  month  are  furnished.  This  amount  would  allow  about  two 
good  portions  in  a  month  to  a  boy. 

Soven  pounds  of  split  peas  were  furnished.  There  should  have  been  from 
three  to  four  times  this  amount. 

Seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  rice  were  furnished,  but  this  amount  only  serves 
to  make  rice  pudding  occasionally. 

Fifteen  quarts  of  syrup  are  used,  and  as  they  divide  the  amount  received 
into  four  portions,  one  portion  is  made  to  last  a  week.  If  the  syrup  is  used 
up  before  the  end  of  the  week  the  boys  go  without.    This  is  true  economy. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  syrup  is  served  with  the  cereal  in  the  morning 
it  is  a  serious  matter  when  it  is  short.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings 
no  cereal  is  cooked,  and  they  are  served  a  breakfast  which  consists  of  bread, 
syrup  and  coffee.    Plenty  of  salt  and  pepper  are  furnished. 

Of  sugar,  forty  pounds  were  allowed  to  this  colony  in  July.  This  is  the 
common  brown  sugar.  The  officers  have  white  sugar.  The  amount  is  too 
small  to  allow  sugar  to  be  served  to  the  boys  every  day  with  the  tea  or  coffee. 
At  least  fifty  pounds  should  have  been  furnished  and  even  this  would  barely 
go  round  for  the  number  of  boys  in  this  cottage. 

Two  rolls  of  toilet  paper  are  allowed  in  this  schedule  for  the  cottage.  In 
most  of  the  cottages  this  toilet  paper  was  absent  and  the  explanation  was 
given  in  each  case  that  it  had  just  run  out.  As  the  examination  was  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  it  is  evident  that  excessive  economy  is  practiced 
in  this  particular.  In  July  no  toilet  soap  was  allowed.  How  the  boys  are 
expected  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  is  not  explained. 

The  amount  of  laundry  soap  allowed  is  only  sufficient  to  launder  the  wash 
of  the  officers  and  for  the  scrubbing  of  floors.  Keeping  the  boys  clean  and 
making  them  appreciate  the  value  of  cleanliness  is  a  great  start  on  the  road 
to  moral  improvement,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  authorities  should 
cut  out  toilet  soap  for  any  reason  whatever.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  heretofore 
the  allowance  of  toilet  soap  has  been  at  the  rate  of  six  ounces  per  boy  per 
month.  One  point  is  always  made  plain,  viz:  that  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  economise  on  anything,  it  is  alwayH  the  boys  who  are  made  to  suffer. 

In  July  the  supplies  for  the  boys  were  all  greatly  reduced  by  order  of  the 
Su  per  intendent. 

Butcher  Shop 

The  butcher  shop  is  a  dirty  looking  place.  The  brick  walls  are  bare,  the 
cement  floor  is  broken,  and  the  marble  tables  are  cracked.  No  provision  is 
made  for  washing  either  the  floor  or  the  tables,  water  has  to  be  carried  in 
pails  by  the  boy  who  helps  the  butcher.  A  meat  shop  could  be  kept  clean 
by  a  few  pails  of  water. 

Agricultural  Training  in  Fame  Only 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  school  was  to  take  young  boys  from  vicious 
surroundings  and  teach  them  in  the  country  where  they  would  have  outdoor 
life  and  farming.  As  it  works  out,  part  of  these  boys  do  domestic  work  for 
the  matrons,  part  do  the  regular  repair  work  of  the  institution  under  the 
misleading  title  of  industrial  instruction,  and  for  which  mechanics  are  hired, 
and  fully  one-third  get  no  farming  whatever. 

As  a  general  rule  these  industrial  gardens  are  absurd.  They  are  under  the 
care  of  guards  and  the  supervisor  of  the  colony  and  are  supposed  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  supervising  farmer.  In  no  case  are  enough  vegetables  raised 
to  supply  the  colony,  and  some  of  the  efforts  are  extremely  pitiful.  For 
instance,  in  three  gardens  visited,  peas  bad  been  planted  of  the  dwarf  variety, 
which  produced  only  one  meal  for  the  colony.  The  garden  looked  poor.  No 
other  result  could  be  expected,  because  the  men  in  charge  of  the  colonies  are 
not  farmers. 

On  one  industrial  farm  visited  there  was  seen  but  one  blackberry  bush, 
a  few  raspberry  bushes  and  a  small  patch  of  strawberries.  None  of  the 
raspberry  bushes  had  apparently  received  any  care  last  winter  and  were 
allowed  to  run  wild.  The  strawberry  beds  were  overrun  with  grass.  A  very 
alight  amount  of  attention  by  the  supervising  farmer  would  develop  on  each 
of  the  colonies  enough  berry  bushes  to  give  the  boys  berries  for  their  break- 
fast and  supper,  and  In  addition  enough  to  preserve  for  the  winter.    This 
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should  be  one  of  the  first  matters  looked  to,  because  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
growing  berries,  and  no  expense. 

Very  little  rhubarb  is  raised.  There  ought  to  be  a  number  of  plants  of 
rhubarb  on  each  colony,  both  to  be  used  for  sauces  and  to  preserve  for  pies 
in  the  winter. 

Last  year  the  institution  was  not  able  to  raise  enough  potatoes,  so  that 
for  some  time  past  some  of  the  colonies  have  had  no  potatoes.  This  is  a 
serious  reflection  on  an  agricultural  school  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  land 
available. 

During  July  there  ought  to  have  been  an  abundance  of  peas,  beans,  radishes, 
onions,  rhubarb  and  berries. 

Ho  Industrial  Training 

On  July  17th  a  visit  to  these  shops  disclosed  the  following  condition.  In 
the  carpenter  shop  there  whs  not  a  single  boy.  In  the  shop  where  chairs  were 
being  caned  were  ten  boys.  These  boys,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  thirteen, 
had  caned  fifty  chairs  since  winter.  In  the  blacksmith  shop  there  are  no  class 
lessons,  no  text-books,  and  fire  boys  were  shoeing  the  farm  horses.  It  was 
stated  that  the  ages  of  these  boys  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  No  boy 
in  the  shop  appeared  to  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  tailor  shop  were  a  number  of  very  small  boys  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  and  stunted  in  'growth.  Thirteen  boys  were  working  on 
sewing  machines,  pressing  cloth  and  making  buttonholes.  It  was  stated  that 
all  of  the  garments  used  by  the  boys  were  made  here,  both  the  working 
clothes  and  the  going  away  clothes. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  this  is  a  poor  industry  for  growing  boys, 
as  it  causes  them  to  bend  over  their  work  and  prevents  them  from  acquiring 
an  erect  carriage  of  the  body.  In  the  laundry  twelve  boys  were  washing.  In 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  where  the  rest  of  his  boys  were,  he  stated  that 
they  were  at  the  cottage  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  guard  to  stay  in 
the  house  with  the  matron  while  some  of  the  boys  were  helping  her  to  cook 
the  dinner.  Most  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  meals  is  done  by  the  boys, 
the  matrons  merely  supervising. 

In  the  printing  shop,  which  was  shut  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the 
instructor,  it  was  stated  that  two  boys  were  taught.  This  printing  shop 
should  be  promptly  abolished.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  very  old  man,  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  no  real  instruction  is  given  to  the  boys.  Not  enough  work 
is  done  to  warrant  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  so-called  instructor. 

The  machine  shop  was  not  open,  and  it  was  stated  that  two  or  three  boys 
helped  the  machinist  whenever  there  was  anything  to  do.  This  machine  shop 
is  poorly  equipped  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  class  this  as  an  industrial  school. 

The  bakery  is  a  well-equipped  plant  in  charge  of  a  supervisor,  who  had 
eleven  boys  working  for  him.  All  of  the  bread  used  in  the  institution  is 
baked  here 'and  the  boys  Beem  to  enjoy  the  work. 

There  is  a  very  marked  evidence  of  good  feeling  between  this  supervisor 
and  his  boys.  They  told  of  going  with  him  on  a  picnic  the  Saturday  before, 
when  they  had  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  woods. 

The  mill  which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  all  of  the  products 
raised  on  the  place  was  not  in  operation.  One  boy  about  seventeen  years  old 
was  found  helping  a  little  fellow  fourteen  years  of  age  load  a  sack  of  crushed 
corn  on  a  wagon.     The  instructor  was  not  around. 

The  industrial  system  at  Industry  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It 
is  simply  a  pretense  to  pay  men  higher  wages  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  only  supervisors  of  colonies  but  are  instructors  as  well.  The  industrial 
feature  should  be  eliminated  so  far  as  possible  and  the  shops  only  kept  for 
such  necessary  repairs  as  are  needed  in  the  buildings  of  the  institution. 
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The  boys  are  too  abort  a  time  in  the  institution  to  learn  any  trade  and 
are  too  young  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  boy  is  Huppoaed  to  pass  through 
the  institution  in  one  year's  time.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  them 
are  defective  mentally  it  can  be  seen  that  very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  teaching  a  trade.  The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  boy  and  this  is  best  arrived  at  by  keeping  him  employed 
and  interested  in  agriculture. 

There  are  gravel  beds  on  the  property  which  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
making  concrete  blocks.  It  is  not  laborious  to  make  these  blocks  and  when 
once  made,  fireproof  houses  could  be  built  from  them.  In  the  future  all  new 
construction  should  be  made  from  concrete  blocks  made  by  the  boys.  A  very 
useful  employment  could  be  furnished  the  large  boys  in  building  these  houses 
with  these  concrete  blocks. 

Unsuitable  School  System 

School  is  held  in  every  cottage  for  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  teachers 
live  in  the  Teachers'  building,  and  are  driven  to  the  cottages  on  the  north  side 
in  the  morning,  and  to  the  cottages  on  the  south  side  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  cottages  are  widely  separated,  two  teams  are  required  for  the  teachers. 
The  boys  are  never  brought  together  for  general  instruction.  Formerly  store- 
opticon  views  were  given  in  the  amusement  hall.  This  has  been  discontinued, 
and  for  two  years  the  stereopticon  machine  has  been  loaned  away  from  the 
institution.  The  teaching  in  all  the  cottages  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a 
district  school.  A  list  follows  of  the  grades  and  the  number  of  boys  in  every 
grade  in  all  the  cottages: 

EXHIBIT  3 
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A  glance  at  this  will  show  the  futility  of  this  system.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  teacher  to  cover  all  these  grades  in  two  and  one-half  hours  and  give  any 
real  instruction.  The  teachers  are  all  doing  as  good  work  aa  possible  under 
the  system. 

Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  this  system  can  be  shown  plainly  by  considering 
the  school  condition  at  Uanono  colony.  In  that  cottage  are  twenty-two  boys 
and  the  boys  are  divided  into  eight  different  grades.  When  it  is  considered 
that  only  two  and  a  half  hours  are  allowed  for  school  and  that  the  teacher 
at  Ganono  has  to  cover  eight  different  grades  with  all  of  the  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  each  grade,  it  can  be  seen  that  justice  cannot  be  done  either  to  the 
boy  or  to  the  teacher. 

The  remedy  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  to  have  the  boys  graded  in 
one  central  school  with  the  usual  school  hours. 

The  objection  to  this  by  the  Superintendent  is  that  the  institution  is  run 
on  the  theory  of  separate  colonics  and  that  it  would  be  subversive  of  disci- 
pline and  of  reformation  to  assemble  the  boys  together  in  school.  This  is  a 
wrong  view  to  take.  The  assembly  hall  should  be  made  into  a  schoolroom, 
and  regular  instruction  given  to  every  boy,  in  graded  classes,  for  at  least  five 
hours  daily,  five  days  in  the  week.  The  benefit  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  in  saving  the  time  of  the  teachers  going  to  the  different  cottages;  doing 
away  with  the  two  teams  which  are  used  exclusively  to  transport  tbe  teach- 
ers from  cottage  to  cottage;  greater  results  in  grouping  boys  of  the  same 
mental  attainments  in  the  same  class;  greater  incentive  to  study  by  reason 
of  prizes  or  honorable  mention  being  made  of  the  leading  boy  in  each  class; 
and  that  the  boys  will  get  as  much  schooling  inside  the  institution  as  they 
would  get  if  they  were  outside  in  their  own  homes  and  attending  the  public 
schools. 

The  position  of  supervising  teacher  should  be  abolished,  for  the  duties  natu- 
rally pertain  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  among  whose  requirements  is 
that  he  be  a  practical  school  man.  This  would  save  $1,200  a  year  and 
maintenance. 

Amusements  Have  No  Place  at  Industry 

After  supper  the  boys  are  allowed  to  play  ball  if  they  so  desire.  A  small 
piece  of  ground  is  set  aside  at  each  cottage  for  a  ball  ground  and  here  the 
boys  play  ball,  while  others  pitch  quoits.  These  are  the  only  two  forma  of 
outdoor  amusement. 

It  appears  that  the  boys  do  not  get  enough  opportunity  to  play  and  that 
no  appliances  are  given  them  to  play  with. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  institution  is  run  on  the  penal  idea.  The 
Superintendent  frequently  referred  to  the  boys  in  their  presence,  as  being 
bad  boys  —  he  thinks  they  must  be  constantly  kept  at  work.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  boys  are  very  young,  the  average  age  being 
thirteen  years,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  lack  of  playthings  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  play.  The  whole  idea  of  this  institution  is  wrong.  It  is  of 
past  times  —  these  boys  are  not  now  criminals  but  are  likely  to  be  made  so. 
A  man  who  is  sympathetic,  and  understands  boy  nature,  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  this  institution  at  once. 

The  Superintendent  explained  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  gymnasium 
apparatus  and  that  in  winter  the  boys  played  games,  such  as  checkers,  and 

There  should,  be  a  play  master  to  plan  for  and  to  start  boys  in  games  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  ordinary  toys  which  boys  cherish  should  be  fur- 
nished them  if  the  parents  do  not.  For  instance,  stilts,  marbles,  tops,  jack 
atones,  and  tops  serve    to  illustrate  what  is  needed. 
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The  importance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  all  the  cottages  not 
a  single  article  which  a  bo;  ordinarily  treasures  was  seen.  It  would  seem 
to  be  easy  to  foster  an  interest  in  animals,  birds  and  squirrels.  In  only  one 
cottage  a  few  cages  containing  captured  pets  was  observed. 

For  boys  of  tender  age,  study  and  play  should  be  the  main  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  in  the  reformation  of  the  boys,  well  directed  play  whereby 
emulation  is  excited  and  a  desire  to  excel  in  different  sports  is  created,  is  aa 
important  as  study, 

Religious  Instruction 

When  the  boys  are  at  work,  the  chaplains,  of  whom  there  are  three,  arrange 
to  visit  the  boys  and  give  them  religious  instruction.  The  following  schedule 
(Exhibit  4)  shows  the  hours  of  religious  instructions: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  4 
GENERAL  ORDER 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  is  desirous  of  meeting  the  Protestant  boys  of  the  differ- 
ent colonies   at  various   times   during  the  week   with  a  view  of   giving  them 
religious  instruction  and  advice. 

Dr.  Sykes  will  notify  you  when  he  wishes*  the  boys  assembled.  He  will 
give  you  timely  notice  and  state  the  exact  time  he  will  visit  your  colony. 

Will  you  kindly  help  Dr.  Sykes  in  every  way  you  can  by  having  the  boys ' 
ready  for  him,  and  please  give  him  a  room  for  his  use  which  will  be  quiet 
and  free   from  intrusion. 

By  order  of 

DAVID  BRUCE,  SuperintendWit. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  VISITING  COLONIES 


10:30-10:60  Haneayah,  1:30-2:00  Genesee, 

11:00-11:20  Ganeasos,  2:00-2:20  Irondequoit, 

11:26-11:46  Onalinda  or  Neagha,  2:30-2:60  Oatka. 

WEDNESDAYS 

A.  K.                                               ,  P.  X. 

10:30-10:60  Qadageh,  1:30-1:60  Ontario  or  Huron, 

11:00-11:20  Oageh  or  Otesaga,  2:00-2:20  Algonquin  or  Tanawunda, 

11:26-11:46  Nundao  or  Canawaugus,  2:30-2:60  Seneca. 

THURSDAYS 


10:30-10:60  Ganundo&n,  1:00-1:60  Cayuga, 

11:00-11:20  Tayoga  or  Ganayat,  2:00-2:60  Oneida, 

11:26-11:45  Onundaga  or  Teugega,       3:00-3:20  Ahwaga. 


10:30-10:60  Swenoga,  1:00-1:50  The  Hospital, 

11:00-11:20  Wyoming,  2:00-2i26  Ohagi, 

11:26-11:46  Ohadi,  2:20-2:60  Gasosaga, 

3:00-3:20  Ganono. 
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Dr.  Syltes  will  notify  by  'phone  the  supervisors  of  the  colonies  when  he 
intends  to  visit  their  colony  according  to  the  above  schedule,  and  the  super- 
visors will  see  that  their  boys  are  ready  at  the  appointed  time. 

DAVID  BRUCE,  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  ORDER 
Commencing  Wednesday,  September  18th,  the  following  schedule  for  the 
assembling  of  Catholic  boys  for  instruction  in  the  various  colonies  will  go 
into  effect.  Will  the  supervisors  kindly  see  that  the  Catholic  boys  are  ready 
and  waiting  for  Father  Dwyer  at  the  hour  named  in  the  schedule  and  also 
pleaae  see  that  Father  Dwyer  is  given  a  room  for  his  use  which  will  be  quiet 
and  free  from  all  intrusion: 

WEDNESDAY 

a.  it.  T.  if. 

00-8:30      Genesee 1:00-1:80 

35-0:05      Irondequoit 1:35-2:05 

15-  5:45      Iroquois 2:15-  2:45 

00-10:30      Oatka 3:00-3:30 

45-11:15      Ontario 8:35-4:05 

Contagious 4:15-  4:46 

Ahwaga 6:-  5:30 

THURSDAY 


Haueayah  .  . 
Gadageh  .  .  . 
Ganundeah  . 


Tayoga  .  .  . 

Oagch 
Nundao  .  .  . 
Onundaga  . 


Neahga 8 

Wyoming 8; 

Ohadi » 

Ganayat 10 

Huron 10: 


Ganono 1 :0O    1 :30 

30-  0:30      Gaskosaga 1:36-  8:06 

36-10:05      Ohagi 2:16-  2:46 

15-10:45      Seneca 8:00-  3:30 

00-11:30      Algonquin 3:35-4:06 

Otsega 4:15-  4:45 

Canawaugus 4:50-  5: 20 

FRIDAY 

p.  it. 

Teugega 1-00-  1:30 

Oneida 1:36-  2:05 

Cayuga 2:15-  2:45 

Tanawunda 3:00-  3:30 


30-10:00 
06-10:35 
45-11:15 


By  order  of 

DAVID  BRUCE, 

Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chaplains  there  is  now  a  Jewish 
rabbi  who  attends  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  fourteen  little  Jews.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  chaplains  are  paid  $100  a  month  with  maintenance  and  the 
Jewish  rabbi  receives  (50  a  month.  Religious  services  are  also  conducted  on 
Sunday  in  the  different  chapels,  and  to  help  the  services  an  organist  is 
employed  at  224  and  maintenance  of  $16  a  month  for  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  chapels. 
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Bathing  in  Cold  Water 

The  boys  are  bathed  once  a  week  in  shower  baths  in  the  basement.  The 
super  visors  are  present,  it  was  said,  while  the  baths  were  being  taken.  This 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  Not  enough  bathing  is  done.  Many  of  the  boye 
go  barefoot  and  those  who  work  on  the  farm  come  in  extremely  dirty.  All 
boys  should  be  required,  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  to  take  a  bath  before 
sitting  down  to  supper  and  there  should  be  hot  water  so  that  the  boye  can 
be  well  bathed.  In  the  morning  the  boys  descend  to  the  basement  to  was', 
their  hands  and  faces.  The  boys  *  are  given  tooth  brushes,  but  no  tooth 
powder,  and  the  boys'  teeth  show  neglect. 

An  examination  of  the  bathing  facilities  showed  that  practically  all  of 
the  boys  were  forced  to  bathe  in  cold  water.  An  elaborate  explanation  was 
made,  that  one  small  boiler  heated  by  tubes  in  the  firebox  of  the  range  pro- 
duced all  of  the  hot  water  that  was  necessary  to  bathe  twenty  boys,  but  it  was 
plain  that  a  boiler  of  the  size  did  not  contain  enough  hot  water  to  give  two 
good  baths. 

Hospital  and  Binet-Simon  Mental  Testa 

The  institution  is  equipped  with  a  good  hospital  in  charge  of  a  trained 
nurse  and  assistant,  and  presided  over  by  a  young  doctor  who  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  desire  to  work  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  boys.  The  difference 
in  temperament  and  in  ideals  so  far  as  the  institution  is  concerned,  between 
the  doctor  and  Superintendent  is  as  wide  as  the  ocean.  The  doctor  apparently 
has  bis  eye  fixed  on  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  boys;  the  Superintendent 
has  kept  his  for  twenty-five  years  fixed  constantly  on  punishment. 

On  entrance,  all  of  the  boys  are  tested  physically  by  the  doctor,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  a  mental  test  by  the  Binet-Simon  method  is  made.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  boys  entering  the  institution  are  mentally  three  years 
younger  than  their  physical  age.  This  practically  stamps  them  as  defective 
and  if  such  a  condition  continues  places  them  in  the  feeble-minded  class 
which  needs  custodial  care  all  its  life. 

The  average  age  of  the  boys  entering  the  institution,  the  doctor  states,  is 
about  thirteen. 

Length  of  Stay  Too  Brief  to  be  Beneficial 

The  boys  are  sent  from  the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  State  to  this 
institution  on  an  indefinite  commitment  for  juvenile  delinquencies.  As  stated 
by  the  Superintendent,  these  offenses  cover  "  all  offenses  up  to  murder."  They 
are  told  when  they  enter  the  institution  that  if  they  are  good  they  will  he 
discharged  in  a  year.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  great  injustice  is  done 
to  the  citizens  who  are  paying  for  this  institution,  and  to  the  boys  themselves, 
in  discharging  indiscriminately  the  boys  in  a  year. 

Those  who  are  mentally  defective  should  be  held  a  much  longer  time  in  the 
institution  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  feeble- mindedn ess,  and  if  the  ex- 
amination showed  feeble -mindedness  to  an  incurable  degree,  provision  should 
then  be  made  to  transfer  the  boy  to  some  custodial  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. No  boy  should  be  discharged  who  has  not  shown  marked  mental, 
moral  and  physical  improvement,  and  in  addition  the  life  to  which  he  returns 
should  be  fully  investigated.  Where  boys  are  taken  from  bad  homes  or  from 
vicious  surroundings,  there  is  no  question  that  the  State  should  find  a  new 
home  for  the  boy  where  he  could  be  paroled  in  the  guardianship  of  some 
farmer  willing  to  receive  him.  A  large  number  of  homes  are  found  for  the 
boys  now  by  the  parole  agents. 
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At  Industry  the  boys  should  be  kept  until  they  reach  the  highest  grammar 
school  grade  and  have  learned  farming  practically  and  theoretically. 

The  Superintendent  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  system.  He  believes 
that  every  boy  should  be  shot  through  the  school  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
make  room  for  others.  As  there  are  1,400  acres  of  land  in  this  school  there 
is  plenty  of  ground  to  erect  new  buildings  to  accommodate  all  boys  sent  here. 

Salaries  and  Sinecures 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1013,  $22/740.04  was  expended  for 
the  food  served  officers  and  boys,  while  in  the  same  period  $116,286.21  was 
expended  for  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  expenses.  In  other 
words,  over  five  times  the  amount  spent  for  food  was  spent  for  salaries.  It 
is  therefore  apparent  that  either  too  little  is  spent  for  food  or  too  much  is 
spent  for  salaries. 

The  maintenance  for  officers  and  for  boys  is  not  separated.  This  ought  to 
be  done.  If  done,  the  accounts  of  maintenance  for  boys  would  show  how 
meanly  and  poorly  these  boys  are  fed. 

An  investigation  of  the  payroll  discloses  the  following: 

Among  the  administrative  officers  is  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  super- 
intendent, a  Catholic,  a  Protestant  and  a  Jewish  chaplain,  three  parole  officers 
residing  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albany,  two  organists,  who  are  allowed  $28 
"n  the  chapels  on  Sunday. 

3  stenographers  at  $55  a  month  and  who  reside  in  the  administration 
building. 

1  telephone  operator,  $35  and  maintenance. 

2  coachmen  at  $58  and  $30  and  maintenance,  respectively. 
1  steward  at  $125  and  maintenance. 

3  clerks  at  $50  and  $45  and  maintenance. 
1  junior  clerk  at  $30  and  maintenance. 

3  storekeepers  at  $75,  $(15,  and  CSS,  and  maintenance. 
1  inspector  at  $100  and  maintenance. 

23  guards  at  $50  and  maintenance. 

4  guards  at  the  disciplinary  cottage  at  $55  and  maintenance. 
1  supervising  matron  at  $100  and  maintenance. 

1  disciplinary  matron  at  $40  and  maintenance. 

35  assistant  matrons  at  $30  and  maintenance. 

i  head  farmer  at  $125  and  maintenance. 

25  supervipors  from  $.10  to  $00,  depending  on  their  lenfrth  of  service,  and 
maintenance,  22  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  receiving 
colonies  with  their  relief  supervisors,  who  relieve  the  other  super- 
visors when  on  vacation.  Each  supervisor  gets  one  day  off  a  month 
and  two  weeks'  vacation  sometime  in  the  year. 

1  supervisor  of  disciplinary  cottage  at  $60. 

1  chief  engineer  at  $100  and  $16  commutation. 

3  assistant  engineers  at  $75  and  maintenance. 

1  superintendent  of  schools  at  $100  and  maintenance. 
12  teachers  at  $75  and  maintenance. 

4  teachers  at  $70  and  maintenance. 

5  teachers  at  $60  and  maintenance.      (All  of  these  teachers  reside  in  the 

teachers'  cottage.) 
15  Instructors  of  whom  nine  are  supervisors  of  colonies  receiving  $75  and 
maintenance;   two  receive  $70  and  maintenance;   one  $65  and  main- 
tenance;  and   three  at   $60  and  maintenance.     Of  these  only  those 
who  are  in  the  clothing  shop,  can    properly    he    called  instructors. 
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The  others,  while  nominally  termed  instructor!,  are  simply  doing  the 
repair  work  required  on  the  premises,  and  the  boys  really  do  the 
rough  work  for  them. 

1  bandmaster  at  $76  a  month.     No  band  instruments  have  been  bought 

'since  1906,  and  there  are  only  five  or  nix  instruments  on  the  plane. 
As  the  boys  spend  but  one  year  in  the  institution,  no  band  is  ever 
developed. 

2  chaplains  at  9100  plus  $16  per  month. 
1  rabbi  at  $50  per  month. 

I  dentist  at  $40  a  month  who  gives  one  day  a  week,  coming  a  half  day 

on  Tuesday  and  a  half  day  on  Friday. 
1   hospital  matron   at  $50. 
1   hospital  nurse  at  $40. 
1  nurse  for  the  contagious  hospital  at  $50. 
1  oculist  at  $40,  coming  one  day  a  week. 

1  resident  physician  at  $125  and  maintenance.     The  doctor's  salary  has 

been  increased  to  $2,000  and  maintenance  per  year. 

3  waitresses,  one  at  the  hospital  and  two  in  the  teachers'  dining-room,  at 

$20  a  month  and  maintenance. 

2  head  cooks  at  $40. 

6  cooks  at  $30  per  month. 

1  kitchen  helper  at  $10. 

1  carpenter  at  $50.    There  are  three  carpenters  in  the  institution.    This 

carpenter  carried  on  the  payroll  is  practically  a  relief  for  supervisors 

on  vacation. 
1   farmer   (relief)  at  $45. 
1  butcher  at  $60  plus  $16  maintenance. 
1  relief  vacation  supervisor  at  $50. 
1  relief  matron  at  $30  per  month. 

In  order  to  carry  these  officials  around  the  grounds,  three  and  a  half  teams 
are  required  which  do  nothing  but  transport  the  superintendent,  doctor, 
inspector,  matron,  chaplains  and  the  teachers  from  cottage  to  cottage.  This 
institution  is  not  primarily  for  the  care  of  boys,  it  is  a  refuge  for  the  officers. 

The  examination  of  the  institution  showed  that  the  following  officials  can 
be  dropped  with  benefit  to  the  institution  and  with  a  great  pecuniary  saving: 

James  O.  Robinson,  inspector,  $1,200  per  year  and  maintenance. 

Miss  Cerelia  L.  Collson,  general  matron,  $1,200  per  year  and  maintenance. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Shattuck,  superintendent  of  school,  $1,200  per  year  ana 
maintenance. 

F.  B.  Remington,  bandmaster,  $780  per  year  and  maintenance. 

E.  Hoskstra,  printing  instructor,  $900  per  year  and  maintenance. 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Davis,  music  teacher,  $900  per  year  and  maintenance. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Trussel,  drawing  teacher,  $900  per  year  and  main- 
tenance. 

W.  Spink,  relief  farmer,  $600  per  year  and  maintenance. 

W.  P.  Boyd,  carpenter,  $600  per  year  and  maintenance. 

Miss  M.  Nelson,  industrial  instructress,  $900  per  year  and  maintenance. 

The  maintenance  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  $10  a  month  or  $192  per  year. 

If  all  the  positions  were  abolished  the  saving  from  salaries  and  maintenance 
would  amount  to  $8,680  in  salaries  and  $1,920  in  maintenance,  or  a  total  of 
$10,900.  This  amount  would  buy  shoes  for  the  boys  who  go  barefoot  in 
summer  and  also  buy  soap  to  wash  their  hands  with.  There  are  several  other 
places  which  are  extremely  questionable  as  to  their  value,  but  these  are 
undoubtedly  useless. 
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Most  the  people  above  named  are  old,  have  been  with  the  institution  a  long 
time  and  would  not  be  helpful  if  the  present  system  be  changed  and  the  boys 
regarded  more  as  scholars  to  be  taught  than  as  prisoners  to  be  punished. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  176  officers  and  employees  are  required  to  over- 
see 712  boys.  This  is  almost  the  same  number  as  is  required  for  the  insane, 
and  on  the  faoe  of  it  shows  an  extraordinary  waste  in  salaries.  Of  the  179 
officers,  165  are  receiving  full  maintenance  which  is  figured  at  $182  per 
annum.  Nine  get  meals  and  fifteen  are  allowed  (16  a  month  because  they 
do  not  reside  on  the  grounds. 

Hew  Appropriation!  Requested 

The  following  appropriations  are  requested  by  this  institution  in  the  esti- 
mate filed  with  the  Legislature  of  19 IS: 

1.  For  roads,  culverts,  walks  and  ponds (10,000  00 

2.  For  house  and  furnishings  for  Protestant  chaplain 10,000  00 

3.  For  furnishings  for  addition  to  hospital 3,000  00 

4.  For  extraordinary  repairs  and  new  equipment 7,700  00 

5.  For  improvements  in  Protestant  chapel 2,500  00 

8.  For  repairs  to  barns 3,000  00 

7.  For  new  fire-proof  cottage  for  boys 14,000  00 

8.  For  furnishing  new  cottage  for  boys 1,500  00 

9.  For  smokestack  at  trades  building  and  Tanawunda  colony. . .  3,500  00 

10.  For  under  and  over  pass  at  railroad 15,000  00 

11.  For  sewage  disposal 1/100  00 

12.  For  heating  plant  at  storeroom 3,000  00 

13.  Fot  renewing  plumbing  and  installing  water  fronts  in  ranges.  1,500  00 

14.  For  hand  instruments  and  equipment : BOO  00 

15.  For  furnishings  for  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium  equipment.  3,500  00 

16.  For  improvement  in  Catholic  chapel. I/WO  00 

17.  For  one  automobile  truck 2,500  00 

18.  For  piping  and  completing  laying  of  water  mains 2/100  00 

19.  For  electric  light  and  telephone  extension 1,500  00 

20.  For  drain  tile  for  farm 1,000  00 

21.  For  nursery  stock 1,000  00 

22.  For  finishing  storeroom  and  bakery 8,000  00 

23.  For  purchase  of  land 20,000  00 

24.  For  changing  track  at  storeroom  and  building  coal  trestle, . .  12,586  00 

25.  For  tents  and  prises  for  annual  fair 1,000  00 

26.  For  school  supplies 1/100  00 

27.  For  lectures  and  agricultural  development 1,000  00 

28.  For  Jewish  chapel  and  furnishings  for  same 6,000  00 

29.  For  installing  electric  meter  at  Onalinda 1/KW  00 

30.  For  repairs  to  assistant  superintendent's  house 800  00 

$139,686  00 


ITaneoesaary  Appropriations  Requested 

A  new  cottage  has  been  requested,  to  cost  $14,000,  with  $1,600  for  furniture. 
A  great  effort  was  made  to  convince  me  that  the  institution  is  overcrowded 
but  only  a  few  cottages  had  their  full  quota  of  boys.  The  actual  population 
In  June,  1914,  was  705.1.  Only  July  16th,  it  was  712.  The  highwater  mark 
was  750.    There  are  thirty-two  cottages  with  provisions  for  over  800  boys,  so 
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that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  necessity  for  building  a  new 
cottage,  but  if  a  new  cottage  is  built  it  certainly  should  be  constructed  of 
concrete  blocks  made  by  the  boys  and  built  by  the  boys  for  a  very  small  part 
of  what  a  wooden  cottage  would  cost. 

A  request  for  $20,000  was  made  to  purchase  eighty  acres  of  land  so  that  the 
same  could  be  divided  as  explained  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  among  three 
colonies.  Considering  that  this  school  has  now  1,432  acres,  of  which  less  than 
300  are  under  cultivation,  the  prodigality  of  the  managers  in  spending  State 
funds  is  shown. 

Requests  for  items  numbered  2,  5,  7,  8,  »,  10,  16,  23,  27  and  28,  aggregat- 
ing $78,000,  should  be  denied  as  unnecessary.  Some  other  items  may  be 
materially  reduced. 

A  request  for  ¥12,000  was  made  in  1014  for  a  house  and  furnishings  for  the 
superintendent.  If  this  latter  request  was  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
superintendent,  he  should  be  discharged  for  this  cause  alone.  He  has  a  good 
house  well  furnished  and  the  only  objection  is  that  he  has  to  walk  perhaps 
a  half  a  mile  to  his  office.    If  the  request  is  ever  renewed  it  should  be  denied. 

Recommendation! 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  system  of  conducting  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School,  at  Industry,  be  at  once  reorganized  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing changes  be  made  for  the  reasons  stated: 


The  present  superintendent  temperamentally,  and  by  reason  of  his  past 
training,  is  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  modern  times 
in  tbe  management  of  reformatory  institutions.  He  was  a  disciplinary 
officer  for  years,  and  he  cannot  realize  that  punishment  is  not  the  main 
idea  in  such  institutions.  For  example,  he  states  to  visitors,  as  a  matter 
for  which  be  is  to  be  commended,  that  handcuffs  and  leg  irons  and  cor- 
poral punishment  have  not  been  used  during  the  past  two  years.  His 
influence  is  bad  on  tbe  boys  and  on  the  officers.  He  is  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  every  boy  is  constantly  planning  to  escape,  and  must  be  watched 
all  the  time.  He  regards  every  boy  as  a  dangerous  character  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  even  supplies  guards  to  protect  the  matrons  while  little  boys 
are  assisting  them  in  their  cooking. 

a.  A  regular  dietary  of  food  should  be  established,  varied  in  its  character, 
and  much  more  generous  in  its  proportions  than  at  present  supplied  to  the 

For  breakfast  there  should  always  be  cereals,  bread  and  whole  milk  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  substantial  meal. 

For  dinner  there  should  be  meat  cooked  in  an  attractive  way  and  varied 
throughout  the  week.  With  it  there  should  be  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  bread  and  milk.  This  meal  should  be  generous  in  quantity,  so  that 
the  boys  may  be  nourished  and  sustained,  and  appetites  sharpened  by 
outdoor  work  completely  satisfied. 

The  supper  should  be  a  substantial  meal  of  eggs  and  nsh  or  vegetables 
with  bread  and  butter.  The  boys  are  always  hungry  after  their  work  in 
the  open  air. 

Plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  should  be  available  at  all  times.     The  farm 
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consists  of  1,440  acres  of  fertile  land  capable  of  raising  all  the  winter 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  beets,  beans,  squash,  turnips 
and  others.  During  the  summer,  there  should  always  be  freeh  vegetables 
and  in  addition  berries  of  all  kinds.  The  berries  could  be  cultivated  and 
preserved  for  use  in  the  winter.  There  should  be  fresh  eggs  at  all  times 
for  the  boys.  No  objection  can  be  found  to  giving  the  boys  skimmed  milk 
to  drink  as  a  beverage,  provided  they  are  supplied  always  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  whole  milk  containing  the  proper  amount  of  butter  fats. 

3.  The  Industrial  School  system  should  be  completely  reorganized  and  made 
the  basis  primarily  of  instruction  to  the  boys  in  different  occupations  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  institution. 

No  little  boy  should  be  required  to  bend  over  a  sewing  machine.  The 
men  employed  as  gardeners,  blacksmiths,  bakers  and  in  other  occupations 
should  not  impose  the  drudgery  on  the  little  lads.  Men  competent  to 
teach  should  be  employed.  The  scientific  teaching  of  agriculture,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  gardening  should  take  the  place  of  the  present 
so-called  industrial  pursuits. 

4.  The  school  system  should  be  reorganised  and  a  graded  central  school  es- 
tablished in  place  of  the  district  school  system  now  operated  at  the  separate 
cottages. 

It  is  impossible  that  real  instruction  can  be  given  to  eight  grades  of 
pupils  in  two  and  one-half  hours'  time  by  any  teacher.  The  school  system 
should  conform  to  the  plan  followed  in  Union  Free  Schools  in  the  large 
villages,  the  grading  to  be  in  conformity  with  these  schools  and  the  teach- 
ing to  be  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  age  and  mentality  of  the  pupil.  Special  attention  and 
special  classes  should  be  provided  for  backward  children. 

5.  Physical  training  and  an  opportunity  for  play  under  proper  supervision 
and  teaching  should  be  established  and  competent  instructors  put  in  charge. 

The  boys  need  to  be  developed  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and 
moral  improvement  follows  invariably  upon  physical  development  of 
young  children.  Setting-up  exercises  should  be  regularly  conducted. 
Playgrounds  should  be  established  and  the  boys  taught  to  play.  Com- 
petition with  each  other  in  suitable  games  should  be  encouraged. 

6.  The  boys  should  be  taught  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  adequate 
facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  way  of  warm  water,  towels  and  soap. 

The  teeth  of  the  boys  should  receive  very  careful  treatment  and  tooth 
powder  should  be  furnished  them. 

7.  The  character  of  the  institution  should  be  changed  from  penal  to  edu- 
cational to  comply  with  the  intention  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

The  constant  surveillance  of  the  boys  should  be  discontinued.  A  merit 
and  honor  system  should  be  installed  and  educational  policies  should 
prevail 
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8.  Many  unnecessary  officials  and  employees  should  be  discharged  and  many 
other  employees  replaced  by  those  who  have  special  training  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 

9.  The  farm  operations  should  be  reorganised  upon  a  modern  and  yf"t)<t- 
baata. 

A  farm  manager  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  in 

10.  The  new  buildings  at  the  institution  should  be  constructed  by  the  boys. 

The  most  efficient  kind  of  industrial  education  would  be  afforded  to 
boys  by  building  the  necessary  dwellings,  farm  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures required  for  the  development  of  this  institution. 

11.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  should  at  once  place  this  institution  under 
its  observation  to  the  end  that  the  recommendations  made  herein  be  carried 
out  and  that  a  competent,  broad  and  intelligent  executive  administrator  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  institution  be  placed  in  charge. 
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HEW  YOKE  TKALNINQ  SCHOOL  FOR  GIELS  AT  HUDSON 

An  examination  covering  three  days  was  made  of  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Girls,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  the  appro- 
priations requested  for  the  coming  year  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  to 
learn  the  actual   daily  routine  of  inmate  life. 

Ihe  school  is  located  partly  in  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Hudson  and  the 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  Hudson  river  and  the 
city. 

Ihe  property  of  the  school  consists  of  117  acres  of  land  on  which  arc 
located  twenty-four  buildings.  The  girls  live  in  cottages  which  are  arranged 
along  the  side  of  two  long  quadrangles,  which  have  at  one  end  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  the  chapel  and  at  the  other  end  the  school  buildings. 
These  cottages  are  arranged  to  accommodate  usually  about  twenty-six  girls 
with  three  officers,  and  the  life  in  each  cottage  is  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  any  other  cottage.  Except  to  go  to  school,  to  attend  services  in  the 
chapel,  the  girls  spend  all  of  their  time  in  the  cottages. 

At  present  there  are  fourteen  cottages,  a  chapel,  an  administration  building, 
book  school  building,  industrial  school  building,  a  hospital,  a  cottage  for 
teachers,  a  disciplinary  building,  store  house,  ice  house,  stable,  chicken 
buildings  and  piggery.  The  buildings  are  well  located  both  for  convenience 
and  for  fire  risk,  the  cottages  being  separated  by  considerable  space. 

The  cottages  are  all  built  on  the  same  general  plan,  with  the  exception  that 
six  of  the  fourteen  cottages  are  new  and  have  but  two  stories  with  no  base- 
ment, while  the  older  cottages  use  the  basement  for  kitchens,  dining-rooms, 
store  rooms  and  laundry. 

The  cottages  are  in  charge  of  a  matron  and  assistant  matron  and  in  cases 
where  the  number  of  inmates  is  over  twenty-six  an  extra  matron  is  provided. 
In  many  cottages  rooms  are  given  to  teachers  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  present  building  used  by  the  teaching  staff. 

The  management  of  the  institution  centers  in  the  administration  building, 
an  imposing  three  story  brick  bviilding  having  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  In  this  building  are  the  office  and  sleeping  quarters  of  the  super- 
intendent, the  steward,  and  other  officers;  dining  room  for  the  staff  officers, 
a  large  hall  used  for  receptions  and  the  library,  and  where  visitors  are 
received  by  the  staff,  and  sleeping  rooms  for  parole  officers  and  for  nine 
inmates,  are  other  rooms  in  this  building. 

The  chapel  is  a  large  auditorium  capable  of  seating  GOO  girls,  where  the 
religious  and  mnsical  exercises  of  the  institution  take  place.  The  religious 
exercises  are  conducted  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations.  In  the 
chapel  singing  classes  are  held  four  times  a  week  from  four  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  intervals  throughout  the  year  more  or  less  ambitious 
musical  entertainments  are  given  by  the  inmates.  Under  the  auditorium  is 
the  gymnasium,  fitted  with  gymnastic  apparatus,  but  without  any  bathing 
facilities  whatever. 

The  school  building  which  has  just  been  completed  is  a  fine  building  with 
wide  halls  and  reception  rooms.  It  has  eight  well  planned  class  rooms,  a 
very  large  room  for  manual  instruction  and  a  well  lighted  and  large  library. 
This  building  is  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  present  school  having 
accommodations  for  at  least  five  hundred  girls. 
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Building  Falling  Down  Through  Neglect 

Adjacent  to  this  school  building  is  the  training  school  building  in  which 
instruction  in  sewing,  cooking  and  laundering  is  given.  This  building  is 
apparently  in  bad  shape  for  the  reason  that  the  ends  have  pulled  away  from 
the  side  walls,  these  end  walls  being  temporarily  safeguarded  by  being  shored 
by  three  large  timbers.  The  State  Architect  has  condemned  the  building,  but 
before  it  is  destroyed  a  very  careful  investigation  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  rebuild  the  end  walls  and  tie  them  firmly 
to  the  eide  walls.  If  so,  a  very  large  saving  could  be  made  because  the  build- 
ing can  be  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  training  school  to  accommodate 
fully  five  hundred  inmates. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  this  institution  to  have  this  building  torn  down,  because  its  present 
location  does  not  fit  in  with  the  architectural  plan  of  the  Institution,  but 
this  should  have  been  considered  before  the  present  school  building  was 
constructed  so  close  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  when  the  man- 
agement of  an  institution  can  feel  justified  in  making  no  efforts  to  save  a 
building  which  has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  and  which  is  entirely  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Appropriation  for  Unnecessary  Hospital  Building 

One  of  the  new  cottages  has  been  used  ae  a  hospital  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  rooms  and  halls  of  the  building  are  open  to 
sunlight  and  air,  and  it  has  a  capacity  far  beyond  the  present  needs  of  the 
institution.  Because  it  was  not  built  for  hospital  purposes,  the  management 
has  procured  from  the  Legislature  a  large  appropriation  for  the  building  of 
a  new  hospital.  It  was  explained  that  there  was  no  operating  room,  but  an 
operating  room  could  have  been  very  cheaply  installed  by  converting  two  of 
the  bedrooms  to  such  a  purpose.  It  was  also  explained  that  there  was  no 
suitable  rooms  for  the  dentist  and  opthalmologist.  As  these  officers  come 
but  once  a  week,  a  room  could  certainly  be  fitted  up  for  their  convenience. 
The  demand  for  a  new  hospital  is  in  line  with  the  attitude  found  in  all  State 
institutions,  to  demand  from  the  Legislature  large  appropriations  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  convenience  for  the  officers. 

Scope  of  the  Institution 

The  broad  plan  of  the  school  provides  for  the  training  of  destitute, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  who 
are  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Board  of  Managers  either  at  the 
school  or  in  situations  found  for  them  outside  of  the  school  while  on  parole, 
until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  girls  of  the 
institution  is  not  stated,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
there  were  in  the  institution  twenty-five  little  girls  under  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Many  of  the  girls  admitted  to  this  institution  have  committed  no  offense, 
but  are  sent  there  because  of  Improper  surroundings,  improper  guardian- 
ship or  because  they  are  destitute.  An  effort  is  made  to  separate  the  girls 
who  have  committed  no  offense  from  the  others  who  are  more  or  less  immoral 
or  guilty  of  misdemeanors. 

Daily  Routine  of  the  Institution  Girls 

Life  in  the  cottages  begins  at  five  forty-five  in  the  morning  when  the 
assistant  matron  unlocks  the  doors  for  the  two  girl  cooks  who  descend  to 
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the  kitchen  to  start  the  firea  and  prepare  breakfast.  At  six  thirty  all  of 
the  doors  are  unlocked  and  the  girls  dress  and  repair  singly  to  the  bath  room 
on  their  floor,  where  the;  wash  under  running  water.  Two  girls  are  not 
allowed  together  in  the  wash  room,  and  running  water  is  required  to  be 
used  because  of  an  outbreak  of  trachoma,  which  swept  the  institution  a  year 
ago.  After  washing,  the  girl  returns  to  her  room  and  makes  it  up.  At  seven 
breakfast  ia  served.  After  breakfast  the  kitchen  girls  remain  downstairs, 
while  the  others  return  to  their  different  floors  and  finish  cleaning  and 
arranging  their  rooms  before  going  to  school. 

At  eight  fort;  the  girls,  in  charge  of  the  matron,  leave  the  cottage  for  the 
school  building  and  remain  in  school  until  eleven  forty.  In  the  morning  the 
girls  have  dressed  in  what  is  called  their  work  dress,  but  before  going  to 
school  this  dress-  is  changed  for  what  is  known  as  the  school  dress.  On 
returning  from  school  a  change  is  again  made  back  to  the  work  dress. 

Dinner  is  at  twelve  and  lasts  about  half  an  hour.  Immediately  after 
dinner  all  the  girls  assist  in  washing  the  dishes,  in  scrubbing  the  floors  and  in 
setting  the  table  for  the  next  meal.  After  this  is  done  the  girls  return  again 
to  their  room,  change  their  dress  and  at  one  twenty  go  to  school.  If  the 
girls  have  gone  to  a  book  school  in  the  morning,  the;  go  to  a  training  school 
in  the  afternoon. 

From  the  training  school  in  the  afternoon,  the  girls  return  to  the  cottage 
at  about  three  fort;,  and  at  four  o'clock  all,  except  those  who  are  being 
punished,   go   to  singing  school  in  the  chapel.     The  singing  lasts  until  five 

At  five  thirty  supper  is  served,  and  after  supper,  which  lasts  usually  half 
an  hour,  the  girls  assemble  in  the  recreation  room  where  the;  remain  until 
seven  forty. 

An  officer  was  asked  what  the  girls  did  during  "  recreation  hour."  She 
looked  around  the  room  for  a  minute,  before  replying.  It  was  a  big,  bare 
room,  with  polished  floor,  and  chairs  ranged  prim);  around  the  walls,  very 
neat  and  shin;  In  its  whole  appearance.  A  table  held  some  magazines.  The 
magazines  were  well  worn.  The  moat  recent  date  on  an;  cover  was  1900. 
The  officer  folded  her  hands: 

"  Sometimes  some  one  reads  to  them,"  she  ventured. 

"Anything  else!"     "They  pla;  games." 

"  What  kind  of  games!  "    No  answer. 

"  Do  they  ever  sit  on  the  floor! "    "  Oh,  no,  air." 

"Are  they  allowed  to  romp  around,  or  jump,  or  play  cards!  "  "Oh,  no,  sir." 

"  Well,  tell  me  some  kind  of  a  game  that  they  play."  "  Sometimes  they 
play  a  gams  like  this:  Someone  makes  a  mark  on  the  wall,  and  the  girls 
are  blindfolded,  and  the;  walk  up  to  the  wall  and  see  which  one  can  come 
nearest  to  touching  the  mark." 

"Any  other  games?"     There  was  a  blank  silence. 

"  Well,  what  do  the;  do,  when  they  are  not  playing  this  game,  or  having 
some  one  read  to  them?"    "The;  embroider  or  sew." 

"And  what  do  they  embroider  or  sew  during  this  recreation  hour I  "  "  Why, 
the;  sit  around  the  room  and  sew  their  own  clothes." 

And  that  is  what  the  "  recreation  hour "  amounts  to. 

At  seven  fort;  an  evening  prayer  ia  said,  the  girls  are  taken  up  stain, 
wash  tbeir  hands  and  brush  their  teeth  and  prepare  for  bed.  After  undress-' 
Ing,  all  girls  stand  in  the  doors  of  their  rooms  and  dip  their  handa  in  a  basin 
containing  a  solution  of  bichloride  as  it  is  passed  through  the  hall.  This 
is  done  as  a  preventative  of  trachoma  infection. 
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The  girls  are  locked  in  their  rooms  from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  six  thirty  in  the  morning. 

Before  every  meal,  grace  is  said.  As  soon  as  a  girl  has  finished  ber  meal, 
she  is  compelled  to  sit  in  silence  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  or,  in  some 
cases,  is  allowed  to  read  an  old  magazine,  but  absolute  silence  is  enforced. 
A  distinction  is  made  in  the  dining-room  between  those  girls  who  have  at- 
tained what  is  called  the  honor  table,  by  reason  of  having  broken  no  rule 
of  the  institution,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  uniformly  good.  This  honor 
table  differs  from  the  other  tables,  in  having  a  table  cloth  and  chinaware, 
and  the  girls  li  ave  an  extra  dessert. 

The  girls  carry  on  the  entire  work  of  the  cottage.  The  floors  are  scrubbed 
twice  a  day.  All  bedding  and  clothing,  except  that  belonging  to  the  officers, 
is  laundered  by  the  girlB  in  the  cottages.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
girls  at  this  work  do  not  finish  their  work  before  supper,  and  are  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  laundry  until  7:15  in  the  evening,  so  that  these  girls  have  a 
recreation  of  about  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  entire  day.  The  cooking  is 
done,  both  for  the  officers  and  for  the  inmates,  by  two  girls  who  use  different 
ends  of  the  same  range  in  the  kitehen. 

All  the  girls  are  required  to  wash  their  face  and  hands  and  brush  their 
teeth  three  times  a  day,  but  unless  the  girls  provide  their  own  tooth  powder, 
it  was  found  that  they  use  none.  While  it  was  emphatically  stated  by  the 
superintendent  and  by  every  matron  of  the  different  cottages  that  the  State 
furnish  tooth  powder,  in  no  single  case  was  any  such  article  found.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions,  the  girls'  teeth  show  lack  of  proper  care.  A  num- 
ber of  the  girls,  upon  being  questioned,  stated  that  at  their  entrance  into 
the  institution  their  teetli  had  been  examined  by  the  dentist  but  that  no 
examination  or  care  had  been  given  them  since,  and  in  some  cases  the  girls 
had  been  in  the  institution  over  three  years.  This  is  a  very  serious  reflection 
upon  the  management,  for  the  teeth  of  young  girls  should  be  frequently 
examined  to  prevent  decay. 

Dietary  and  Quality  of  Food 

The  steward  states  that  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  provisions  supplied 
for  the  girts  and  rjie  provisions  supplied  for  the  officers,  and  the  examination 
of  the  meals  actually  furnished  showed  that  the  food  for  the  officers  was  ia 
every  case  much  mare  abundant  and  varied  than  the  food  supplied  to  the 
girls. 

In  cottages  housing  thirty-five  girls,  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  are  used 
daily.  This  milk  is  put  into  pans  and  the  cream  skimmed  off  which  is  used 
for  the  cereal  at  breakfast  for  officers  and  girls.  It  is  stated  by  the  matrons 
that  every  girl  received  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  for  her  cereal  in  the 
morning  and  one  teaepoonful  of  sugar.  Coffee  is  furnished  to  the  officers  and 
Postum  to  the  girls. 

It  was  stated  by  the  officers  that  butter  was  served  every  day  at  supper 
but  the  girls  when  examined  told  a  different  story.  One  girl  stated  that 
she  had  butter  but  once  a  week.  The  officers  in  commenting  on  this  stated 
that  the  girt  was  feeble-minded.  Another  girl  stated  that  she  had  butter 
every  other  night,  and  still  another  girl  stated  that  butter  was  supplied  at 
supper  four  times  a  week.  This  information  wss  secured  from  girla  living 
in  different  cottages  so  that  there  is  apparently  some  reason  to  believe  that 
butter  is  not  furnished  as  often  as  the  officers  stated. 

While  eggs  are  furnished  to  officers,  none  are  ever  served  to  the  girls,  their 
allowance  of  eggs  being  entirely  used  in  cooking.  The  allowance  of  eggs 
for  girls  provides  but  half  of  an  egg  per  girl  per  week.  Examination  of  the 
meals  served  was  made  in  the  different  cottages  on  different  dates  and  the 
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meals,  both  for  officers  and  for  the  girls,  were  found  to  be  good.  The  girls 
m  a  body  look  well  fed.  The  actual  meals  furnished  In  different  cottages 
od  three  different  days  to  officers  and  girls  are  as  follows; 

Firat  Day: 

Breakfast. 
Officer*. —  Hominy,  toast,  coffee,  sausage,  fried  potatoes  and  doughnuts. 
Inmate*. —  Hominy,  bread  with  syrup,  postum. 


Officer*, —  Roast  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  baked  squash,  creamed  cabbage, 
baked  biscuits,  lemon  pie. 

Inmates. —  Boast  pork,  boiled  potatoes,  gravy,  corn  bread. 

Officer*. —  Dreamed  salmon,  on  toast,  baked  potatoes,  biscuits,  cookies,  cake. 
tea. 

Inmate*. —  Baked  beans,  bread  and  butter,  milk. 


Officers  —  Oatmeal  and  cream,  toast,  coffee,  cookies. 
Inmates. —  Farina  and  cream,  bread  and  syrup,  postum. 

Dishes 
Officers. —  Roast   pork,   roast  potatoes,   turnips,   squash,   bread   and  butter, 
apple  sauce,  squash  pie,  tea. 
Inmate*. —  Pot  roast  of  pork,  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  bread  and  butter. 

Surra, 
Officers. —  Bacon  and  eggs,  baked  potatoes,  creamed  cabbage,  apple  sauce, 
bread  and  butter,  cake,  cookies,  and  tea. 
Inmates. —  Meat  balls,  baked  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  cookies,  milk. 

Third  Day: 

Bbeakfast. 
Officer*. —  Oatmeal,  cream  and  sugar,  toast,  coffee,  cookies,  and  cold  pork. 
Inmates. —  Oatmeal,  and  cream,  bread  and  syrup,  postum. 

Din  neb 

Officers. — Sausage,  mashed  potatoes,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  apple  pie. 
Inmates. —  Boiled  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  celery,  custard  pudding. 

Supper.  . 
Officer*. —  Bean   soup,  crackers,   pork  chops,  German   fried  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  cake  and  tea. 

Inmate*. —  Bean  soup,  crackers,  bread  and  butter,  milk. 
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All  the  statements  made  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  any 
facts  relating  to  the  life  or  management  were  found  upon  investigation  to 
require  explanation  and  frequently  modifying  explanations.  Thus,  when 
asked  how  much  schooling  the  girlB  received",  the  answer  invariably  returned 
was,  "  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
afternoon."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  instruction  any  girl  receives  was  but  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes, 
one-half  being  taught  in  the  forenoon  and  the  others  in  the  afternoon, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the  three-hour  classes  being  occupied  with 
matters  having  no  relation  to  school  work.  The  second  assistant  superin- 
tendent, who  has  charge  of  the  schools,  stated  that  certain  unnecessary 
tilings  were  done  in  the  morning  in  order  to  keep  the  morning  pupils  from 
advancing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  afternoon  pupils,  who  received  but  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  of  instruction. 

The  system  of  instruction  does  not  follow  the  line  of  work  of  the  graded 
schools  of  the  State.  The  assistant  superintendent  explained  it  as  "  inten- 
sive" education.  When  asked  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  furnish  the 
girls  in  this  institution  as  much  schooling  as  was  given  girls  of  similar  age 
outside  of  the  institution,  she  responded  that  she  thought  that  the  teaching 
in  the  institution  of  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  daily  was  fully  equal  to 
the  teaching  given  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  for  five  and  six  hours. 
This  statement  needs  no  comment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  managers  of  the  Hudson  Training  School  do  not 
take  the  proper  view  of  the  amount  of  education  to  be  furnished  the  girls 
under  their  guardianship-.  Many  of  the  girls  received  at  thiB  institution 
are  illiterates,  many  of  them  are  feeble-minded,  and  a  great  many  are  border 
line  cases.  No  effort  is  made  to  give  special  instruction  to  these  backward 
and  defective  girls.  The  taw  of  the  State  is  imperative  that  all  children 
shall  receive  a  certain  amount  of  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
distinction  should  be  made  in  State  institutions  where  children  who  really 
need  more  are  given  less  education  than  is  required  by  law  to  be  given  to 
children  living  at  home,  A  course  of  graded  instruction  should  be  installed 
which  conforms  generally  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State.  For  the  young  children  and  for  all  who  have  not  reached  at 
least  the  eighth  grade,  instruction  should  be  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
and  same  number  of  days  in  the  year  as  is  required  generally  throughout 
the  State. 

Industrial  Training  of  the  Girls 

Girls  at  this  institution  are  taught  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  launder,  to  wait  on 
table  and  to  do  house  work  generally.  The  sewing  school  seemed  to  be  the 
best  equipped  and  to  be  the  most  efficient.  All  of  the  dresses  of  the  girls, 
both  for  work  and  school,  are  made  here.  The  girls  arc  taught  to  embroider 
and  some  of  them  embroider  their  dresses  very  tastefully. 

Instruction  is  given  in  cooking  in  a  class-room  but  very  little  judgment  is 
shown  in  making  up  the  cooking  classes.  One  little  girl  stated  that  Bhe 
was  not  thirteen  years  old,  had  only  been  to  day  school  a  short  time  in  her 
life,  and  yet  had  already  received  three  months  instruction  in  the  cooking 
school.  No  opportunity  to  put  her  theoretical  teaching  into  actual  practice 
was  given  nor  will  she  have  any,  unless  perhaps,  just  before  she  is  about 
ready  to  be  paroled  to  a  situation.  A  better  system  would  he  to  send  the 
older  girls  only  to  the  cooking  school  and  to  give  them  while  they  are  receiv- 
ing this  instruction,  the  opportunity  to  practice  cooking  in  the  cottages. 
As  it  is  now  regulated,  the  girls  who  receive  cooking  instruction  do  not  cook 
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in  the  cottages,  while  the  girls  who  cook  in  the  different  cottages  do  not  go 
to  cooking  school. 

The  most  of  the  work  of  the  girls  is  drudgery  pure  and  simple,  without 
any  element  of  instruction  in  it  whatever.     It  is  simply  the  work  of  carrying 
on  the  institution,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  industrial  training  except  so  far  as 
the  girls,  in  doing  the  work,  learn  the  care  of  a  house- 
Institution  Covered  by  a  Fall  of  Silence 

The  Hudson  Training  School  for  Girls  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
training  girls, .both  scliolastically  and  industrially.  Its  name  indicates  a 
school.  The  managers  and  the  officers,  however,  have  changed  this  original 
idea  and  have  made  the  institution  a  penal  one  entirely.  Discipline  is  most 
rigorous,  and  for  the  slightest  infraction  of  rules  the  girls  are  punished,  de- 
prived of  privileges,  and  for  graver  offenses,  barbarously  punished. 

Strict,  silence  i«  maintained  and  punished  if  broken,  from  the  time  when 
the  little  girls  arise  in  the  morning  until  they  enter  the  recreation  room  at 
six  o'clock  at  night.  Ko  talking  whatever  is  permitted  these  little  girls 
except  during  the  period  between  six  and  seven-forty  in  the  evening. 

When  questioned  in  regard  to  this  rule  of  silence,  the  officers  always  evade 
a  direct  answer.  It  was  stated  when  asked  plainly,  "Are  the  girls  allowed 
to  taBtt"  "We  do  not  allow  talking  to  interfere  with  the  work,"  and  it 
was  only  after  being  pressed  for  a  direct  answer  that  the  fact  was  ascer- 
tained that  no  talking  whatever  was  allowed.  The  examination  of  this  In- 
stitution was  made  in  the  month  of  December,  at  which  time  no  opportunity 
for  play  during  the  day  was  given  to  any  of  the  girl9.  It  was  stated  that 
in  summer  the  girls  were  allowed  to  play  outdoor  games  and  that  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  out  on  the  steps  of  their  cottages  and  talk  In  the  evening. 
Before  these  statements  are  given  full  credence,  an  examination  should  be 
made  as  to  just  how  much  recreation  and  talking  is  allowed  in  the  summer. 

The  attitude  of  the  officers  is  not  frank  when  questioned  regarding  the 
discipline-  .  Thus,  one  day  at  twelve  o'clock  the  girls  of  a  cottage  were  stand- 
ing in  file  in  front  of  the  dining-room  waiting  for  dinner.  The  question  was 
asked  of  the  superintendent  "  Are  these  girls  permitted  to  t«.lk  at  this  time'  '* 
She  professed  ignorance  and  inquired  of  one  of  the  little  girls: 

"Are  you  permitted  to  speakT  " 

The  little  girl  answered  promptly,  "  No." 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  superintendent  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  rule  which  has  been  in  daily  use  for  fourteen  years  which  prohibits 
talking  at  such  time  or  at  any  other  time  during  the  day. 

These  children,  and  many  of  them  are  under  fourteen,  arise  in  the  morn- 
ing and  dress  themselves  in  silence;  they  descend  to  the  dining-room  and 
eat  breakfast  in  silence;  they  remain  in  their  room  and  finish  their  work 
there  in  silence;  they  go  to  school,  walking  two  by  two  from  the  cottage 
to  the  school  building  in  charge  of  a  matron  in  silence;  in  school  there  is 
silence;  while  returning  to  the  cottage  and  while  at  dinner  there  is  silence; 
at  the  training  school  in  the  afternoon,  on  returning  to  their  cottage,  in  going 
to  the  singing  school,  at  supper,  there  is  unbroken  silence.  What  healthful 
training  can  be  given  youthful  minds  and  bodies  which  insists  upon  this 
inhuman  policy  of  silence  and  repression.  The  rule  of  silence,  formerly  pre- 
vailing in  the  State  prisons,  has  in  large  measure  been  abolished,  and  yet  in 
a  training  school  for  little  girls  this  rule  is  still  rigorously  enforced. 

Repressive  Discipline  of  Penal  Character 

The  atmosphere  in  this  institution  Is  morbid.  The  policy  adopted  towards 
the  girls  is  one  of  repression.  No  wholesome  play  is  provided,  and,  so  far  aa 
the  investigator  could  learn,  play  is  not  allowed  except  under  the  immediate 
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'supervision  of  matrons  on  the  watch  for  evidences  of  immoral  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  the  girls. 

It  is  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  institution  strive  to  eliminate  a,  love 
of  fine  dress.  During  the  inspection  of  very  many  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  girls  not  a  single  ribbon  was  seen.  These  rooms  usually  are  six  feet  wide 
by  nine  feet  long,  with  a  window  at  ttie  end  of  the  room.  The  room  is 
bare,  few  having  any  rugs  on  the  door,  and  furnished  with  a  single  iron 
bedstead,  with  Die  ordinary  bedding,  and  a  small  wash  stand  which  is  not 
need  for  washing  purposes,  but  for  such  few  articles  as  the  girls  are  allowed 
to  have  in  the  room.  There  is  also  one  chair.  The  room  is  most  unattractive 
and  chilling. 

In  many  cases  where  the  bedding  was  examined  it  was  found  that  the 
mattresses  were  badly  soiled.  Unbleached  muslin  is  used  for  sheeting  and 
also  for  the  night  dresses  of  the  girls,  and  these  axe  not  ironed.  More  un- 
sightly articles  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  must  cause  intense  humiliation 
to  the  girls  who  must  wear  the  night  dresses.  When  asked  why  the  sheets 
and  night  dresses  were  not  ironed,  the  superintendent  responded  that  she 
believed  "  it  was  more  sanitary  to  have  them  rough  dry." 

In  none  of  the  rooms  were  ornaments  found,  no  effort  was  apparently  made 
to  make  the  room  the  home  of  the  girl  by  allowing  her  to  ornament  it  ac- 
cording to  her  taste,  although  frequently  the  girls  occupy  the  same  room 
for  three  years  and  over.  In  some  rooms  dolls  were  seen  propped  up  against 
the  pillow. 

One  little  girl  was  sitting  in  a  classroom  and  there  was  a  vacant  place 
beside  her.  The  superintendent,  who  had  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
examiner,  stood  in  the  back  of  the  room,  and  the  examiner  took  advantage 
of  the  vacant  seat  to  hold  a  conversation  with  the  little  girl,  who  apparently 
felt  that  the  was  out  of  earshot  of  the  superintendent. 

"  Have  you  a  doll?  "  asked  the  examiner. 

The  little  girl  looked  around  quickly  and  furtively  before  she  answered, 
almost  inaudibly: 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  like  to  play  with  your  dolll  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  the  doll  with  you,  now!" 

"No,  sir." 

"I  suppose  vou  cannot  bring  the  doll  to  class  with  you;  Is  that  It?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  " 

"Do  you  enjoy  playing  with  the  doll  when  you  are  not  in  the  classroom?" 

"  I'm  not  allowed  to  play  with  it." 

"Well,  you  can  play  with  your  doll  during  recreation  hour,  can't  you?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  you  always  take  the  doll  to  bed  with  you,  dont  you?" 

"  I  can't  take  it  to  bed  with  me." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  do  with  her  then?  " 

"  I  put  her  on  the  floor,  up  against  the  wall." 

During  the  investigation,  which  lasted  three  days,  no  opportunity  was 
given  by  the  officers  to  talk  freely  to  any  of  the  girls  and  such  girls  as  were 
questioned  answered  with  a  furtivenees  and  a  terror  that  was  apparent.  In 
answering  they  invariably  kept  their  eyes  on  the  superintendent  or  the 
matron  and  not  on  the  questioner.  The  superintendent,  under  one  excuse  or 
another,  was  always  in  company  with  the  investigator  and  if  for  any  reason 
she  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  assistant  superintendent  took  her  place. 
Whan  a  cottage  was  inspected,  a  procession  headed  hy  the  investigator  and 
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followed  by  the  officials  trailed  through  the  halls  and  the  different  rooms.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  questions  pertaining  to  pun  ink  in  tut, 
meals,  rules  and. their  ordinary  life  were  secured  from  the  girls.  It  was 
apparent  that  in  this  "  training  school "  for  girls,  that  a  system  of  terrorism 
prevails. 

No  Physical  Training 

Kb  physical  instruction  is  at  present  being  given  to  the  girls  although  it 
was  stated  that  there  had  been  such  instruction  but  that  the  physical 
instructor  had  left,  and  no  other  had  as  yet  been  procured.  No  dancing  Is 
allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

When  a  girl  is  first  received  in  the  institution  she  is  kept  in  quarantine 
for  two  weeks  and  is  required  to  exercise  for  an  hour  daily  in  the  open  air. 
That  is  what  the  rule  says.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  such  girl  was  observed 
on  one  day  of  the  investigation  enjoying  her  hour  of  outdoor  exercise  in  a 
wintry  day  by  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  building  or  walking  a  few 
steps  up  and  down  in  front  of  it.  Her  exercise  consisted  largely  in  pulling 
up  her  stocking  which  was  continually  falling  down.  This  case  apparently 
shows  the  idea  of  the  officers  of  what  exercise  and  recreation  means  to  a  child. 

The  management  has  requested  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  for 
a  playground,  and  another  for  an  auditorium  where  plays  can  be  given. 

A  most  beneficial  innovation  would  be  to  assemble  the  girls  in  suitable 
weather  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  cottages  and  in  a  body  have  them  go 
through  the  calisthenic  exercises  of  the  Ralston  System.  If  these  exercises 
were  practiced  daily  for  half  an  hour,  much  of  the  alleged  degeneracy  and 
the  outbreaks  of  violent  tempers  at  this  institution  would  disappear. 

Policy  of  Management  Injurioun  to  Inmates 

The  main  Idea  of  the  officials  and  frankly  stated  by  them,  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  girls  separated  and  allowing  them  in  no  way  to  form  friend- 
ships or  to  be  together.  The  president  of  the  hoard  of  managers  and  the 
superintendent  stated  with  emphasis  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
girls  be  allowed  to  mingle  because  of  their  depravity  or  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  crime,  and  this  statement  covered  those  girls  who  had  com- 
mitted no  offense  but  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  simply  because  they 
were  destitute  or  had' improper  guardianship.  It  was  stated  that  these  little 
girls  knew  of  conditions  in  life  which  rendered  it  imperative  to  keep  them 
separate  and  to  allow  them  to  hold  no  conversation  whatever  with  each  other 
except  during  the  recreation  hour  in  the  evening  with  a  matron  always 
present- 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  girls  of  this  institution  are  really  chil- 
dren, their  ages  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years.  Many  of  them  have 
had  very  little  schooling,  which  renders  them  backward  when  compared  with 
the  children  of  similar  ages.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
cases  of  depravity,  yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  is  ncessary  to  enforce 
such  a  severe  discipline  with  all  of  the  inmates,  when  experience  with  normal 
children  shows  that  free  communication  with  other  children,  abundant  play 
out  of  doors  are  necessary  and  vita)  factors  in  healty  growth  mentally, 
physically  and  morally. 

It  is  very  apparent  in  talking  with  the  officials  that  altogether  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sex  question.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  forces  this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  girls  and  causes  an 
unnatural  condition  in  the  school.  It  is  unwholesome.  The  present  policy  is 
k  mistake  and   a   serious   mistake.     Because   of  this   condition   many   more 
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matrons  are  required  to  watch  the  children  than  would  be  necessary  under  a 
Hyatem  which  would  give  liberty  for  play  and  intercourse  and  which  could 
be  used  to  develop  a  sentiment  of  honor  both  in  the  girl  herself  and  in  her 
conduct  towards  the  other  girls.  For  the  younger  children  suitable  toys 
should  be  provided  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  in  the  usual 
open  sir  games  played  by  children.  For  the  older  girls  liberty  should  be 
given  to  frequent  the  library  and  suitable  books  should  be  afforded  them 
such  as  are  enjoyed  by  normal  girls  of  similar  age.  The  present  penal  system 
should  be  abandoned.  Everything  should  be  done  to  cause  the  girls  to  forget 
their  past  career  or  its  surroundings  and  to  bring  a  joyoueneas  and  buoyancy 
into  their  lives. 

System  of  Awards  and  Punishments 

For  those  girls  who  have  not  broken  any  rule  a  system  of  awards  has  been 
established  under  which  the  highest  class  girl  wears  a  ribbon  and  ia  called  a 
"  ribbon  girl,"  This  entitles  her  to  special  privileges  in  the  dining  room.  It 
brings  about  an  early  release  on  parole  from  the  institution.  Ko  reward  is 
given  for  excellence  in  school  work  either  in  the  book  school  or  in  the 
industrial  training  schools. 

The  punishments  in  this  institution  are  most  severe.  For  a  slight  infrac- 
tion of  discipline  such  as  for  instance  saying  "  my  goodness."  after  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  teacher,  or  a  matron,  the  girl  has  her  meals  at  a  different 
table  and  is  deprived  of  a  dessert.  If  a  girl  speaks  an  immoral  or  profane 
word,  her  month  ia  washed  out  with  four  tables  poonfu  Is  of  a  compound  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  consisting  of  asafoetida,  gentian  and  nux  vomica. 
For  more  serious  cases,  stripe  of  plaster  are  fastened  diagonally  across  the 
mouth  extending  from  the  temples  to  the  jaw  on  both  sides  of  the  face  with 
a  wide  piece  across  the  mouth.  According  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
this  plaster  is  kept  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  was  explained  "  We 
always  lift  the  mouth  plaster  for  meals." 

Where  a  girl  has  been  impudent,  has  refused  to  obey  an  officer  or  Is  unduly 
unruly,  she  is  punished  by  what  might  popularly  be  termed  as  the  "  water 
cure."  The  girl  ia  taken  to  her  room  by  the  assistant  superintendent  accom- 
panied by  the  trained  nurse  of  the  hospital  and  one  of  the  matrons  of  the 
cottage.  The  bedding  is  removed  from  her  bed,  a  blanket  rolled  is  placed 
on  the  wire  springs.  The  girl's  clothes  are  loosened  and  her  hands  are  hand- 
cuffed behind  her  back,  and  leg  irons  are  put  on  her  feet.  In  this  condition 
she  is  laid  across  the  roll  of  blankets  on  the  bed.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendent sits  on  the  knees  of  the  girl  while  the  hospital  nurse  dips  a  towel 
in  water  and  holds  it,  sopping  wet,  over  the  mouth  of  the  girl  for  ten 
minutes.  The  girl  being  frightened,  strangles  and  in  the  endeavor  to  breathe 
through  the  wet  towel,  draws  in  the  water.  This  treatment  either  strangles 
or  suffocates  her  and  is  kept  up  until  the  girl  gives  in. 

For  cases  which  require  more  severe  punishment  than  the  "water  cure" 
solitary  confinement  in  isolation  cells  is  provided.  These  cells  are  small 
rooms,  about  six  by  eight  feet,  without  windows  and  with  a  door  similar  to 
a  refrigerator  door  and  lighted  by  a  sky  light  heavily  screened  In  the  roof. 
The  cells  are  deadened  so  that  no  ordinary  sound  can  be  heard  by  an  occupant. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  cell  and  the  girl  is  obliged  to  sit  all  day  on  the  bare 
floor.  She  is  provided  a  supper  and  a  breakfast  of  dry  bread  and  water  and 
for  her  dinner  has  a  meat  and  vegetable.  For  exercise  ahe  ia  turned  loose 
in  a  high  fenced  yard  for  an  hour  dailv.  The  superintendent  complains 
that  these  isolation  cells  arc  not  entirely  sound  proof  and  the  board  of 
managers  has  requested  an  appropriation  of  915.000  to  remedy  this  defect. 
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No  punishment  of  similar  severity  prevails  in  the  State  prisons  where  the 
moat  desperate  criminals  are  confined;  no  such  punishments  are  found  in  any 
reformatory  for  boys  and  men  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Delay  in  Construction  of  New  Buildings 

The  president  of  the  board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution  state  that  great  inconvenience  and  delay  is  caused  by  the  failure 
to  promptly  prepare  plans  for  buildings  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  An 
appropriation  of  $65,000  was  secured  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  equipping  a  school  building.  The  original  design  provided  for 
blackboards  in  the  building.  In  order  to  complete  the  building  within  the 
appropriation  the  State  Architect  eliminated  the  blackboards  and  a  request 
is  now  made  for  $6,9.50  for  this  purpose.  This  situation  raises  a  very  serious 
question  whether  when  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  a  sum  to  construct 
and  equip  a  building,  the  equipment  can  be  eliminated  by  the  State  Architect 
and  the  entire  sum  spent  for  construction. 

The  officials  of  the  institution  complain  of  the  delay  in  preparing  plans 
and  advertising  bids  and  declare  that  such  delays  are  unreasonable.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1913,  the  board  of  managers  met 
with  the  officials  of  the  State  Architect's  office  and  discussed  plans  for  a 
general  hospital.  At  such  meeting  the  Deputy  State  Architect  stated  that  if 
the  appropriation  were  granted  he  could  build  the  hospital  that  year. 

An  appropriation  was  made  but  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  begin  the 
work  of  construction.  In  response  to  inquiries  made  by  the  board  of 
managers,  it  was  stated  that  the  plans  for  this  building  had  been  lost.  Finally 
in  October,  1914,  the  State  Architect  met  the  board  of  managers  and  arranged 
for  bids.  When  the  bids  were  received  it  was  found  that  the  lowest  bid  for 
building,  lighting,  heating,  and  plumbing,  without  equipment,  was  $75,388. 
The  appropriation  for  construction  and  equipment  made  by  the  Legislature 
was  $88,500.  The  bids  were  rejected  and  the  matter  has  not  progressed  beyond 
that  point  although  the  appropriation  will  be  two  years  old  in  the  spring  of 
1915. 

An  appropriation  was  secured  from  the  Legislature  in  the  same  year  of 
$8,000  for  a  hospital  for  contagious  cases.  The  State  Architect  drew  plans 
and  advertised  for  bids.  The  lowest  bid  was  for  $15,484  and  consequently 
nothing  has  been  done  to  begin  the  construction  of  this  building. 

An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1913  for  a 
■tore  house  and  ice  refrigeration  plant,  with  the  necessary  equipment.  The 
State  Architect  drew  the  plans  for  such  buildings  and  advertised  for  bids. 
The  lowest  bid  for  the  construction  alone  of  the  plant  is  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation  for  construction  and  equipment.  No  work  has,  therefore,  been 
begun  on  this  building. 

For  years  past  the  policy  of  the  board  of  managers  has  been  to  ask  the 
Legislature  for  appropriations  for  unnecessary  buildings  and  for  extravagances 
in  the  way  of  additions  to  buildings  for  architectural  unity.  Thus,  some 
cottages  have  a  porch,  and  others  have  not.  To  build  porches  on  seven- 
cottages,  the  board  of  managers  has  requested  of  the  Legislature  an 
appropriation  of  $7,000.  An  inspection  of  the  existing  porches  show  that  this 
request  is  most  extravagant. 

Hindrances  to  Efficiency  of  Management 

The   management   of   this    institution   and   the   officers   have   so   befuddled 
themselves  in  an  artificial  system  that  much  time  is  lost  and  much  u 
nary  work  is  done. 
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lit  a  cottage  containing  thirty-four  girls,  it  was  explained  that  three 
matrons  were  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  present  system  prevails,  they  are, 
because  under  present  conditions  the  girls  are  never  out  of  sight  of  one  of 
tike  matrons. 

The  idea  that  the  floors  of  the  buildings  have  to  be  scrubbed  morning  and 
noon  takes  up  the  time  and  energy  both  of  the  matrons  and  of  the  girls. 

The  fact  that  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  play  together  requires  the 
attendance  of  a  matron  at  recreation  hour. 

The  idea  being  Ingrained  that  the  girls  are  immoral  and  degenerate,  pre- 
vents furnishing  interesting  books  and  periodicals. 

The  fact  that  no  two  little  girls  can  be  together  prevents  the  use  of  a 
cottage  containing  forty  large  rooms  which  in  the  old  days,  when  the  institu- 
tion was  a  House  of  Refuge,  was  used  as  a  nursery  cottage.  In  this  cottage 
all  of  the  girls  of  twelve,  thirteen  and  possibly  up  to  fourteen  years  could 
be  accommodated  by  sleeping  two  in  a  room,  in  separate  beds,  and  to  the 
much  greater  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  children.  If  this  cottage  was  used 
in  this  manner,  it  would  save  the  State  from  building  three  cottages,  which 
cost  on  an  average  of  (35,000  apiece.  But  the  Superintendent  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  this  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

Excessive  Number  of  Employees 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1614,  in  the  care  of  an  average  of  332 
girls,  the  following  officers  and  employees  were  employed: 

A  Superintendent. 

Two  assistant  superintendents. 

A  chief  parole  agent  with  two  parole  agents. 

A  coachman. 

Marshal. 

Two  clerks. 

One  stenographer. 

Three  bookkeepers. 

One  steward. 

One  stenographer. 

Three  guards. 

Thirteen  cottage  matrons. 

Twenty-seven  assistant  cottage  matrons. 

One  engineer. 

Three  assistant  engineers. 

Four  firemen. 

Six  general  teachers. 

One  music  teacher. 

One  cooking  instructor. 

One  dress  making  instructor. 

One  laundry  instructor. 

One  hospital  matron. 

One  nurse. 

One  resident  physician. 

Two  carpenters. 

One  mason. 

One  painter. 

One  garden  matron. 

Three  laborers. 

One  teamster. 

Seven  temporary  employees. 
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High  Cost  of  Administration 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1013,  the  average  population 
was,  207.    Average  number  of  officers,  82. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was,  $110,034.27. 

Of  this  there  was  expended  for: 

Salaries $46,744  «0 

Provisions 18,121  57 

The  annual  per  capita  coat  was.  $373.00. 

For  the   fiscal   rear   ending   September   30,    1014,  the   average  population 
was,  332.    The  average  number  of  officers  was,  04. 
The  coat  of  maintenance  was,  $120,092.81. 

Of  this  there  was  expended  for: 

Salaries 152,173  08 

Provisions 20,086  01 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  was,  $302.58. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  expenditures,  average  daily  population  and 
per  capita  cost  has  been  as  follows: 

Year.                                                              Expenditures.  Population.  Per  Capita. 

1010 $80,852  77  334.93  $267  68 

1011 94,277  72  331.21  284  66 

1012  100,448  46  327.56  30«  66 

1013   110,034  27  207.34  873  09 

1014 120,692  81  332.87  362  58 

The  per  capita  cost  has  steadily  increased  at  this  institution,  the  greatest 
Increase  being  in  the  item  "  Salaries  and  Wages." 

If  the  requests  for  maintenance  for  the  year  beginning  October  3,  1015, 
be  granted  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  $405.75,  the  highest  per  capita  cost 
of  any  institution  in  this  State. 

How  extravagantly  this  institution  is  managed  can  be  shown  by  comparing 
the  cost  here  with  the  cost  at  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford.  Both 
institutions  are  run  on  similar  lines: 

In  1013  — the  per  capita  cost  at  Hudson  was $373  09 

"         "         "         "         Bedford  was 210  48 

In  1014  —  the  per  capita  cost  at  Hudson  was 362  58 

"        "        "        "        Bedford  was 222  37 

The  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Managers  are  aceustomed  to  ask  for 
appropriations  for  maintenance  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs.  Thus  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1913,  they  requested  and  received  regular  appropriation  for 
maintenance  amounting  to  $137,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum  they  requested 
$18,000  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  In  that  year,  they 
expended  $120,602.81. 

Appropriations  Requested  This  Tear 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  an  appropriation  for  maintenance  of  $162,300  is 
requested,  and  It  is  calculated  that  there  will  be  a  population  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  four  hundred. 
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The  records  show  that  the  largest  number  of  inmitra  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  three  hundred  and  thirty-four.  The  Superintendent  stated  that 
usually  there  has  been  a  list  of  girls  waiting  to  be  recommended  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  but  at  the  present  there  are  only  two  girls  waiting. 
The  request  for  mniiit* nance  lor  the  coming  year  is  very  extravagant 

Further  appropriations  are  requested  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  $763,140  for  new  building  and  repairs. 

These  requests  are  as  follows 

Items  Amount 

1.  For  remodeling   fire  exits $1,080  00 

2.  For  fire  apparatus 2,5(11)  00 

3.  For  lire-alarm  system    2.500  00 

4.  For  electric  annunciator  system  for  cottages 8, 0'M)  00 

5.  For  house  for  fire  apparatus' 1 ,200  00 

6.  For  addition  and  repairs  to  water  lines 1,500  00 

7.  For  protective  fence,  entrance  gate  house  and  guard's  room  20,000  00 

8.  For  renewal  and  extension  of  electric  light  feeder  system 

and  ground  lights 8.000  00 

9.  For  telephone,  watch  man's  clock  and  school  bell  and  rewir- 

ing chapel    1,500  00 

10.  For  repairs  and  reinstallation  of  existing  steam  and  water 

mains 8,000  00 

11.  For  equipment  for  contagious  hospital 800  00 

12.  For  reconstruction  of  old  storehouse  into  dwelling .'  8,000  00 

13.  For  root  cellar   (such  sum  aa  may  be  necessary) 

14.  For  equipment  for  new  schoolhouse 6,260  00 

15.  For  additional   appropriation   for   new   floors  and  electric 

lights,  cupboards  and  shelves  in  cottages 5,000  00 

16.  For  painting  interiors  of  cottages 3,000  00 

17.  For  underground  heating  and  water  mains  to  new  build- 

ings      8,000  00 

18.  For  installation  of  stokers  for  four  boilers 2,500  00 

10.  For  recreation  ground  and  ice  skating  pond 2,500  00 

20.  For   two   and   a   half   acres,   more  or   less,  comer  Powers 

avenue  and  Third  street,  and  repairs  to  houses  on  same.  12,000  00 
2f.  For  as  many  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  State  land,  and 
lying  between  the  present  boundary  and  the  railroad  of 
tne  cement  company  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 

protection  of  the  school 10, 000  00 

22.  For   150   acres,   more   or   less,    from   farm   land   adjoining 

school  property  75,000  Ofl 

23.  For  demolishing  old  barn,  sheds,  etc 300  00 

24.  For  laundry  school  building 10,000  00 

25.  For  additional   appropriation   for   machinery   for  laundry 

school  1,300  00 

26.  For  workshop  for  carpenter,  engineer  and  plumber 3,000  O0 

27.  For  staff  house 25,000  00 

29.  For  furnishings  for  staff  house 5,000  00 

29.  For  forcing  houses   2,500  00 

30.  For  poultry  houses  and  fences   2,000  00 

31-.  For  piggery  and  fencing  3,000  00 

32.  For  underground  heating  and  water  mains,  sewers,  wiring 

and  electricity  to  farm  group 7,500  00 

33.  For  road  to  farm  buildings 500  00 
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:.  For  coachman's  house,  carriage  barn  and  stables 

.  For  insect  screens  for  unscreened  buildings 

i.  For  employees'  house 

.  For  furnishings  for  employees'  house 

i.  For  superintendent 'a  house  

'.  For  furnishings  for  superintendent's  house 

i.  For  cottage  [or  paroled  girls   (43  persons) 

.  For  furnishings  for  paroled  girls'  cottage 

1.  For  two  cottages   (62  persons) 

i.  For  furnishings  for  cottages  

k  For  underground  heating  and  water  mains  and  sewers  to 

north  plateau    

>.  For  extension  of  electric  system  and  ground  lights 

i.  For  new  industrial  building  and  demolishing  old 

',  for  equipment  and  furnishings  for  new  industrial  building 

!.  For  new  disciplinary  building  and  demolishing  oM 

'.  For  fence  for  new  land  requested 

'.  For  tuberculosis  hospital  

.  For  furnishings  and  equipment  for  tuberculosis  hospital.. 

1.  For  demolishing  old  wooden  hospital 

.  For  fanner's  house 

u  For  farm  barn  and  stables,  schoolhouse  and  sheds 

'.  For  employees'  cottage   ( 4 ) 

i.  For  underground   heating   and   water   mains,   sewers   and 

electricity  to  group  for  backward  and  subnormal  girls. . 
.  For  group  of  nine  cottages  for  backward  and  subnormal 

girls  

'.  For  furnishings  and  equipment  for  nine  cottages 

i.  For  administration  building,   reconstruction 

i.  For  grading   walks   and    roads    in   connection    with   new 

buildings 

.  For  seven  porches  for  old  cottages 

i.  For  fruit,  nut  and  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  and  labor  for 

planting  and  transplanting 

.  For  gymnasium   

.  For  improvement   of  Lowell  cottage 

.  For  repairing  and  making  over  dirt  roads,  210  rods,  more 

.  For  new  equipment    

.  For  additional  appropriation  for  schoolhouse 


Amount 
$6,001)  00 

£,000  00 
20,000  00 

S.OOO  00 
10,000  00 

2,500  00 
42,000  00 

3,000  00 
60,000  00 

4,000  00 

18,000  00 
12,000  00 
66,000  00 
2,000  00 

15,000  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
1,000  00 
300  00 
4,000  00 
&,000  00 
16,000  00 


45,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 


1,000  00 
33,000  00 
2,500  00 

1,500  00 
6,000  00 
35,000  00 


The  Requests  Analyzed 

An  analysis  of  these  requests  shows  how  extravagant  the  Board  of  Managers 
Is.  It  was  stated  by  the  Superintendent  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Fire 
Marshal  $1B,I80  was  requested  to  remodel  fire  exits  in  the  cottages,  for  fire 
apparatus,  for  a  fire-alarm  system,  for  an  electric  annunciator  system  and 
for  additions  and  repairs  to  water  lines.  There  is  slight  danger  from  fire. 
Each  cottage  ha*  a  stand  pipe  with  hose  attachment  on  every  floor  and  in 
addition  has  hand  fire  extinguishers.  The  cottages  are  separated,  there  is  a 
fire  escape  at  the  end  of  each  building,  and  the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  the 
upper  stories  are  not  over  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
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An  Appropriation  of  $20,000  is  requested  for  a  protection  fence,  entrance 
gate  house  and  guard  room.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  an  ornamental  iron  fence  and  stone  gate-house  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  in  place  of  the  present  wooden  gate-house  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the. 
hill.  And  in  this  connection  the  Board  of  Managers  stated:  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  institution  to  give  the  girls  as  much  freedom  as  is  compatible 
with  their  safety."  The  statement  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  untruthful. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  give  the  girls  freedom.  A  stone 
gate  house  is  unnecessary  except  for  style,  but  the  present  fence  should,  in 
places,  be  rebuilt.  No  plans  have  been  made  nor  estimates  secured  of  the 
cost  of  this  stone  gate-house  nor  of  the  fence.  The  sum  requested  is  simply 
a  guess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

The  sum  of  $8,000  is  requested  for  the  renewal  and  installation  of  the 
electric  light  feeder  system  —  $1,600  to  place  underground  the  institution's 
telephone  wires;  18,000  to  repair  and  reinstall  existing  steam  and  water  mains. 
If  the  request  for  new  buildings  is  denied,  by  the  Legislature,  the  $8,000  for 
the  installation  of  the  electric  light  system  is  not  necessary 

The  telephone  wires  of  the  city  of  Hudson  adjoining  tills  institution  are 
above  ground.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  institution  should  place  its  wires 
underground.  No  examination  and  no  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  repair  the  existing  steam  and  water  mains.  Like  the 
other  of  the  requests,  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

The  sum  of  $800  is  requested  to  equip  a  contagious  hospital.  No  bids 
have  as  yet  been  accepted  for  the  building  of  the  hospital.  Eight  thousand 
dollars  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  present  storehouse  into 
a  dwelling  for  teachers  when  the  new  storehouse  shall  have  been  built.  No 
bids  have  as  yet  been  received  on  the  new  storehouse  and  no  plans  or  esti- 
mates drawn  to  show  that  $9,000  is  necessary  for  the  contemplated  change. 
Judging  by  the  expenditures  of  previous  years,  $8,000  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  change  the  storehouse  into  a  cottage  for  teachers. 

For  new  floors,  electric  lights  and  shelves  in  cottages,  $5,000  is  requested. 
For  painting  the  interior  of  the  cottages,  $3,000  is  requested.  Bepairs  to 
the  floors  in  some  cottages  are  necessary  and  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
for  the  matrons  if  lights  were  installed  in  the  girl's  rooms,  but  $5,000  is 
entirely  too  much  for  this  purpose  So,  likewise,  is  the  $3,000  asked  for 
painting  the  interior  of  the  cottages.  This  work  is  done  by  the  girls  and  no 
appropriation  is  necessary  to  buy  paint,  as  the  necessary  amount  can  be 
had  as  "ordinary  repairs''  from  the  present  appropriation. 

To  purchase  two  and  one-half  acres,  $12,000  is  requested.  To  purchase  160 
acres,  $75,000  is  requested.  The  institution  has  at  present  buildings  capable 
of  accommodating  Ave  hundred  girls,  if  a  different  arrangement  was  mad*. 
The  institution  has  all  the  land  necessary  for  institutional  needs  under  the 
present  disciplinary  By  stem. 

For  improving  the  recreation  ground  and  for  an  ice  skating  pond,  $2,500  is 
requested;  $500  at  the  utmost  would  put  the  recreation  ground  in  splendid 
condition,  while  even  if  the  institution  bad  an  ice  skating  pond  under  the 
present  management  and  system  the  girls  would  not  be  allowed  to  skate  on  it. 

For  a  laundry  building,  $10,000  la  requested.  The  Superintendent  explains 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  place  laundry  machinery  in  such  building.  At 
present  all  of  the  laundry  work  is  done  in  the  different  cottages  except  the 
finer  pieces  of  laundry  of  the  officers  which  are  sent  to  the  so-called  laundry 
school.  If  the  idea  of  the  laundry  school  is  to  train  girls  for  ordinary  work 
such  as  is  found  in  private  houses,  laundry  machinery  is  inappropriate. 

For  a  work  ohop,  for  carpenter,  engineer  and  plumber,  $3,000  is  requested. 
Inquiry  made  of  these  employees  elicited  the  information  that  the  machinery 
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that  they  desire  to  install  in  such  building  would  coat  more  than  is  requested 
for  the  building. 

For  a  cottage  and  furnishings  for  parole  girls,  $45,000  is  requested.  This 
is  absolutely  needless.  If  it  is  desirable  that  girls  about  to  be  paroled  should 
live  in  a  cottage  under  the  supervision  of  the  parole  officers  ft  rearrangement 
of  the  present  cottage  system  could  easily  provide  a  building  for  this  purpose. 

To  build  and  furnish  two  additional  cottages  for  twenty-five  girls  and  six 
officers,  $60,000  is  requested.  This  request  shows  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  officers  to  aggrandize  the  institution  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  There  is  at  present  practically  unoccupied  a  cottage 
capable  of  accommodating  forty  girls  in  separate  rooms.  These  rooms  are 
larger  than  the  rooms  in  the  other  cottages  as  the  building  was  originally  a 
maternity  cottage.  It  has  adequate  kitchen,  dining  room  and  recreation  rooms. 
If  the  present  policy  of  complete  segregation  was  abandoned  and  the  youngest 
girls  of  the  institution  placed  two  in  a  room  in  this  cottage,  the  institu- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  the  increase  for  the  five  years  past,  would  have  ample 
accommodation  for  a  number  of  years.  This  change  would  be  desirable  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  much  better  and  more  humane  system  to  place 
two  little  girls  together  in  a  room  for  the  night. 

For  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  $15,000  is  requested.  This  ia  another  evidence 
of  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  At  the  time  of  the 
investigation  there  were  but  two  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  institutioa.  It 
was  stated  that  there  had  never  been  many.  Suitable  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  children  suffering  with  this  disease  in  the  present  hospital  and 
in  the  new  hospital  already  authorised. 

For  building  and  furnishing  a  group  of  nine  cottages  for  backward  girls, 
150,000  is  requested.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  the  plan  was  to  build 
a  cottage  for  five  girls  and  one  officer  with  one  cottage  for  five  officers.  Suit- 
able arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  backward  girls  by  outfitting  the 
necessary  cottages  for  their  use.  The  plan  of  putting  but  five  girls  in  a  cottage 
ia  a  subterfuge  to  pad  the  pay  rolls  and  to  secure  more  employees. 

For  a  gymnasium,  $38,000  ia  requested.  There  ia  at  present  a  gymnasium 
of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  five  hundred  girls.  A  small  appro- 
priation would  be  proper  to  install  baths  in  this  gymnasium. 

For  an  auditorium  annex  to  the  new  school  building,  $35,000  Is  re- 
quested. At  present  there  is  an  auditorium  accommodating  five  hundred 
girls  where  general  exercises  are  now  held.    This  request  is  most  extravagant. 

Requests  for  other  purposes,  for  smaller  sums,  are  made  which  in  every 
case  were  found  on  investigation  to  be  either  unnecessary  or  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  needed  for  the  purpose  stated. 

CONCLUSIONS 
i.  That  the  Hudson  Training  School  for  Gfris  Is  most  extravagantly  conducted 
The  per  capita  cost  at  this  institution  is  the  highest  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  State  and  if  the  requests  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  will  amount  to  $405  per  capita  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1915. 

i.  That  to  provide  appropriations  aa  requested  would  be  a  waste  of  public 

The  utmost  extravagance  prevails  in  the  demands  for  every  possible 
kind  of  building,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  utilize  existing  buildings  to 
their  fullest  capacity  nor  to  rearrange  the  present  system  so  that  pro- 
visions can  be  made  for  special  purposes. 
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3.  That  the  present  seven  and  unwholesome  discipline  should  be  Abolished 
and  a  more  humane  policy  adopted 
The  present  system  of  absolute  silence  enforced  with  children  Is  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme.  The  present  system  of  punishments  are  inhuman 
and  should  be  entirely  changed.  The  present  attitude  of  the  officers 
towards  the  girls  is  unwholesome  and  must  necessarily  defeat  the  purposes 
for  which  the  institution  wag  created. 

1  school 

To  accomplish  the  reformation  of  wayward  girls,  to  give  destitute 
girls  or  girls  having  had  improper  guardianship  right  ideas  concerning 
life  and  its  duties,  a  broad-minded,  sympathetic  and  gentle  woman  ia 
required,  one  who  can  teach  high  ideals  by  persuasion  and  not  by  pun- 
ishment. 

Free  outdoor  play  should  be  one  of  the  essential  features  of  this  institu- 
tion. Comradeship  among  the  girls  should  be  cultivated  and  not  forbidden. 
The  present  industrial  system  should  be  changed  *°  that  the  older  girls 
should  have  the  benefit  of  technical  training  with  practical  experience.  The 
educational  course  should  be  made  to  conform  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Free  Union  Schools  in  villages.  The  present 
Superintendent  is  not  in  sympathy  with  aueh  reforms. 

[End  of  Part  V] 
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STATE   CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS 


HEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND,  BATATIA,  H.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $55,685  49 

Per  capita  (113.70  inmates) 489  76 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  587,  Laws  of  1863, 
as  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Name  changed 
as  above  by  chapter  563,  Laws  of  1895.  The  institution  is  located 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  wsb  opened  September  2,  1868. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  out- 
side the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Suffolk, 
Richmond,  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Rockland,  who  are  not 
under  five  or  over  twenty-one  years,  not  mentally  or  physically  in- 
capacitated, the  best  known  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
education,  etc. 

No  examination  has  been  made  of  the  accounts  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

WE8TEBH  HOUSE  OP  EEFCGE  FOB  WOMEN,  ALBION,  H.  Y. 

Total  maintenance  cost,   1913-1914 $63,614  30 

Per  capita  (240  inmates) 265  06 


This  institution,  located  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  was  established  by 
chapter  238,  Laws  of  1890,  as  the  House  of  Correction.  Sub- 
sequently, under  an  amendment  by  chapter  258,  Laws  of  1909, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 

Its  object  is  the  custodial  care  of  any  female  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  convicted  by  any  court  or 
magistrate  of  petit  larceny,  vagrancy,  habitual  drunkenness,  of 
being  a  common  prostitute,  or  frequenting  disorderly  houses  of 
prostition,  or  of  a  -misdemeanor,  and  who  is  not  insane,  nor 
mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  substantially  benefited 
by  the  discipline  of  such  an  institution. 

No  examination  has  been  made  of  the  accounting  methods  of 
this  institution. 
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HEW  TOKX  STATE  SOLDIERS'  AHD  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH,  K.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $325,630  88 

Per  capita  (1,393  inmates) 233  76 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  223,  Laws  of  1863, 
as  the  Soldiers'  Home.  The  name  was  changed  by  chapter  48, 
Laws  of  187S,  as  above.  The  institution  is  located  at  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  and  waa  opened  December  25,  1878. 

Its  object  is  the  care  and  maintenance  of  every  honorably  dis- 
charged soldier  or  sailor,  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  Rebellion,  who  enlisted  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one 
year  preceding  his  application  for  admission,  and  who  needs  the 
aid  or  benefit  of  such  a  home  in  consequence  of  physical  disability 
or  other  cause  within  the  scope  of  the  regulations  of  the  board. 

The  examination  of  this  institution  has  not  been  completed. 

HEW  YORK   STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD 
HILLS,  H.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,   1913-1914 $111,543  10 

Per  capita   (502.06  inmates) 222  37 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  637,  Laws  of  1892. 
The  institution  is  located  at  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  county, 
New  York,  and  was  opened  in  Hay,  1901.  Its  object  is  for  the 
commitment  of  any  female  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years,  convicted  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of  petit  larceny, 
vagrancy,  habitual  drunkenness,  being  a  common  prostitute, 
frequenting  disorderly  houses  or  houses  of  prostitution,  or  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  who  is  not  insane  nor  mentally  or  physically 
incapable  of  being  substantially  benefited  by  the  discipline  of 
such  an  institution. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 
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BUDm  REFORMATORY 

Total  net  maintenance  coat,  1913-1914 $342,282  30 

Per  capita  average   (1,332.73  inmates) 256  83 

This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  408,  Laws  of  1869. 
It  is  located  in  the  city  of  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  and  was  opened  in 
July,  1876.  Its  object  is  the  reformation  and  education,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  instruction  and  training  of  males  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  convicted  of  a  felony,  who 
have  not  been  previously  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  a  state  prison. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  COLONY,  GREEN  HAVEN,  N.  T. 

No  appropriation,  no  expenditures. 

This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  812,  Laws  of  1911. 
It  is  located  at  Green  Haven,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  Its  object 
is  for  the  detention,  humane  discipline,  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion of  male  adults  committed  thereto  as  tramps  or  vagrants. 

The  institution  is  not  yet  opened. 

HEW  TORE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

HUDSON,  N.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $120,692  81 

Per  capita  (332.87  inmates)    862  58 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  187,  Laws  of  1881, 
as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  and  by  chapter  453,  Laws  of 
1904,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  as  above.  It  ia 
located  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  was  opened  April  15,  1887. 

Its  object  iB  for  the  reformation  of  girls  not  over  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  be  legally  committed  thereto,  or  placed 
in  charge  of  such  institution  by  any  court  having  authority  to 
make  such  commitments  or  to  place  such  girls  therein. 
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STATE  AGHICULTUBAL  AND  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL, 

industry,  it.  y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $213,403  50 

Per  capita   (720.58   inmates)    296  16 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  143,  Laws  of  1846, 
as  the  Western  Honse  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents.  The 
name  was  changed  June  2,  1886,  to  State  Industrial  School,  and 
again  changed  by  chapter  527,  Laws  of  1902,  as  above. 

The  institution  is  located  at  Industry,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
and  was  opened  in  1849. 

Its  object  is  to  receive  all  male  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years,  who  shall  be  legally  committed  to  such 
school  by  any  court  having  authority  to  make  such  commitment. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  IROQUOIS,  N.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $43,186  59 

Per  capita  (170.14  inmates)    253  95 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  233,  Laws  of  1855, 
as  a  private  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  Thomas  Asylum 
for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children.  It  was  reorganized 
and  established  as  a  State  institution  by  chapter  162,  Laws  of 
1879,  and  the  name  changed  as  above  by  chapter  67,  Laws  of 
1905. 

The  institution  is  located  at  Iroquois,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  opened  in  1855. 

Its  object  is  to  receive  destitute  and  orphan  Indian  children 
from  any  of  the  several  reservations  located  within  the  State 
and  furnish  them  such  care,  moral  training  and  education,  and 
such  instructions  in  husbandry  and  the  arts  of  civilization  as 
the  managers  shall  prescribe  by  their  rules  and  by-laws. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 
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EASTERN  NEW  YORK  REFORMATORY,  NAFANOCH,  H.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $113,369  82 

Per  capita  (439.96  inmates)    258  13 


This  institution  waa  established  by  chapter  684,  Laws  of  1906. 
It  is  located  at  Napanoch,  Ulster  county,  New  York. 

Its  object  is  to  care  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  carried 
on. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

STATE   CUSTODIAL   ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOKEN, 
NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $121,338  65 

Per  capita   (802.20  inmates) 151  26 


This  institution  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  1878.  It  was 
incorporated  separately  under  chapter  281,  Laws  of  1885.  It 
is  located  at  Newark,  Wayne  county,  New  York. 

Its  object  is  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  indigent  and 
feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  age,  who  are  residents  of 
the  State.  It  aims  to  improve  their  mental,  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

No  investigation  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMEN'S  RELIEF  CORFS  HOME, 
OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,   1913-1914 $46,987  41 

Per  capita  (185.25  inmates) 252  64 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  468,  Laws  of  1894, 
as  the  New  York  State  Home  for  the  Aged,  Dependent  Veterans 
and  their  wives,  veterans'  mothers,  widows  and  army  nurses, 
residents  of  New  York.  By  chapter  47,  Laws  of  1897,  the  name 
was  changed  as  above. 
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The  institution  1b  located  at  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  New 
York,  and  was  opened  April  19,  1897. 

Its  object  is  to  provide  a  home  for  aged,  dependent  veterans 
and  their  wives,  veterans'  mothers,  widows  and  army  nurses, 
residents  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $156,335  94 

Per  capita  (563.35  inmates)    277  51 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  126,  Laws  of  1824, 
as  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  maintained  as  an  institu- 
tion at  Randall's  Island,  New  York  city,  under  private  manage- 
ment, although  the  funds  for  its  support  are  derived  from  State 
appropriations.    It  was  opened  January  1,  1825. 

Its  object  is  the  reformation  of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  charged  with  and  convicted  of  crime,  vagrancy,  or  disorderly 
conduct,  who  are  given  a  common  school  education  and  industrial 
instruction. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS, 
RAYBR00K,  N.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1&13-1914 $141,260  56 

Per  capita  (302  inmates)    467  75 

This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  416,  Laws  of  1900, 
and  is  located  at  Raybrook,  Essex  county,  New  York.  It  was 
opened  July  1,  1904. 

Its  object  is  the  treatment  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 
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ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM,  SOKE,  N.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $216,446  54 

Per  capita  (1,373.68  inmates)    157  57 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  348,  Laws  of  1893, 
as  the  Oneida  State  Custodial  Asylum.  The  name  was  changed 
as  above  by  chapter  382,  Laws  of  1894,  and  is  located  at  Borne, 
Oneida  county,  New  York.    It  waB  opened  May  1,  1894. 

Its  object  is  the  support  and  maintenance  and  custody  of  feeble- 
minded persons  and  idiots. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS 

No  appropriation,  no  expenditures. 

This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  502,  Laws  of  1912. 
Its  location  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Its  object  is  the  reformation  and  educational,  industrial  and 
moral  instruction  and  training  of  males  under  conviction  and 
sentence  for  commission  of  misdemeanors  or  other  minor  offenses. 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA,  N.  Y. 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $299,024  36 

Per  capita  (1,428.20  inmates) 209  37 


This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  363,  Laws  of  1894, 
as  the  Craig  Colony.  The  name  was  changed  by  chapter  546, 
Laws  of  1896,  to  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.  It  is  located  at 
Sonyea,  Livingston  county,  New  York,  and  was  opened  January 
20,  1896. 

Its  object  is  to  secure  the  humane,  curative,  scientific  and 
economical  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics,  exclusive  of  insane 
epileptics. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 
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STATE  INSTITUTION  FOB  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHXLDBEN, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 

Total  net  maintenance  coat,  1913-1914 $114,318  39 

Per  capita   (570.71  inmates) 200  29 


This  institution  -was  established  by  chapter  502,  Laws  of  1851, 
as  the  Asylum  for  Idiots.  The  name  was  changed  as  above  by 
chapter  51,  Laws  of  1891.  The  institution  is  located  at  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  and  was  opened  October  1,  1851. 

Its  object  is  the  care  and  education  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  who  are  idiotic  or  so  deficient  of 
intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  any  ordinary 
school,  and  who  are  not  epileptic  insane  or  greatly  deformed. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  FOE  CBIFPLED  AND  DEFOBJtED  CHTLDBEK, 
WEST  HAVEESTEAW 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $31,862  55 

Per  capita  (68.68  inmates) 493  93 

This  institution  was  established  by  chapter  369,  Lbwb  of  1900. 
It  is  located  at  West  Haverstraw,  Rockland  county,  New  York, 
and  was  opened  December  1,  1900. 

ItB  object  ia  the  care  and  treatment  of  any  indigent  children 
who  may  have  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  one  year,  who  are  crippled  or  deformed,  or  are 
suffering  from  disease  from  which  they  are  liable  to  become 
crippled  and  deformed. 

No  examination  of  the  accounting  methods  of  this  institution 
has  been  made. 

HEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOB  B07S, 
Y0BKT0WN  HEIGHTS 

Total  net  maintenance  cost,  1913-1914 $18,516  97 

Per  capita  (no  inmates). 

The  entire  expenditure  was  for  the  keep  of  a  superintendent 
and  employees. 

D.g.t.zec  Cy  GOOgle 
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